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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'THE  TOUCHSTONE  OF  PEKIL.' 


I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver. —  Othello. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tins  is  a  tale  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The  eight  days  are  those 
extending  from  the  8th  to  the  15th,  both  inclusive,  of  the  month 
of  May  in  the  year  1857,  the  year  in  which  that  '  devil's  wind,'  as 
the  people  of  the  land  themselves  most  appropriately  term  it, 
arose,  and  blew  with  most  destructive  violence. 

That  year  had  dawned  gloriously  on  British  India.  Its 
January  sun  looked  down  on  a  splendid  dominion,  apparently 
most  securely  established.  By  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab, 
the  East  India  Company  had  extended  its  sway  to  the  furthest 
western  limits  of  the  great  peninsula.  It  \^as  now  supreme  and 
rival-less  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India.  The 
splendid  proconsulship  of  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  had  just 
come  to  a  close.  It  had  been  made  illustrious  by  the  triumphs  of 
peace  and  of  war.  Great  victories  had  been  won,  new  kingdoms 
conquered,  great  public  works  undertaken,  great  administrative 
measures  introduced.  The  new  Governor-General,  Lord  Canning, 
had  begun  his  reign  under  the  happiest  auspices. 

Then  a  little  cloud  appeared  in  the  bright  sky.  The  19th 
Regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  quartered  in  Bengal,  not  very  far 
from  Calcutta,  mutinied.  The  rifle  was  now  being  introduced  into 
the  native  army,  and  with  it  came  a  new  cartridge.  The  weapon 
was  still  a  muzzle-loader,  the  top  of  the  cartridge  had  still  to 
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be  bitten  off  as  before,  and  the  rumour  had  got  abroad  that  the 
neve  cartridge  was  lubricated  with  a  composition  containing  the 
fat  of  cows  and  pigs.  How  could  the  sepoy  put  his  lips  to  that  ? 
No  explanations  or  assurances  sufficed  to  pacify  him  or  satisfy  him. 
No ;  it  was  a  deliberate  plot  against  his  religion  and  caste.  He 
refused  to  use  the  new  weapon.  The  regiment  had  to  be  dis- 
banded. This  was  in  the  last  week  of  February.  In  the  last 
week  of  March  took  place  a  similar  refusal  on  the  part  of  another 
regiment  lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  and  then 
came  the  first  shedding  of  blood,  English  and  native.  The  spirit 
of  mutiny  displayed  itself  next  a  thousand  miles  away — showing 
how  quick  was  the  intercommunication  among  the  men — at  the 
great  military  station  of  Umballa.  Incendiarism  was  soon  rife 
there ;  the  torch,  the  weapon  of  discontent,  in  active  play. 

Then  in  the  last  week  of  April  the  men  of  the  3rd  Kegi- 
ment  of  Eegular  Cavalry,  quartered  at  Abdoolapore,  another 
very  large  military  station  situated  sixty  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Umballa,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jumna,  had 
refused  to  go  through  their  carbine  drill,  refused  to  touch  the 
cartridges  actually  in  use.  Men  looked  grave  at  this.  Here  was 
no  new  weapon,  no  new  cartridge.  The  cloud  was  indeed  widen- 
ing and  throwing  a  darker  shadow.  The  Government  had  done 
its  best  to  allay  the  fear,  real  or  pretended,  so  fearful  to  itself.  It 
had  issued  manifesto  after  manifesto ;  there  was  nothing  objec- 
tionable now  in  the  lubricating  material  of  the  new  cartridges. 
The  sepoy  refused  to  believe  it.  This  was  mortifying ;  but  let  the 
sepoy  then  have  the  cartridge  plain,  and  dip  it  in  wax  and  oil  him- 
self:  whereupon  the  sepoy  said  the  paper  was  tainted.  Then  the 
Government  had  the  paper  analysed — a  thoroughly  English  idea  ; 
and  then  the  sepoy  laughed — the  analysis  had  been  made  by  a 
servant  of  the  Government,  by  a  Christian,  an  Englishman.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  shadow  was  growing  broader  and  darker. 
Mahomedan  was  joining  with  Hindoo.  The  cavalry  regiments 
were  composed  chiefly  of  Mahomedans,  as  the  infantry  regiments 
were  of  Hindoos.  If  the  Hindoo  sepoy  and  the  Mahomedan 
trooper  put  their  hands  behind  their  backs  and  refused  to  use 
their  weapons,  what  had  become  of  the  Bengal  army  ? 

The  result  of  the  trial  of  the  mutineers — as  they  were  called  on 
the  one  side,  heroes  on  the  other — is  now  being  awaited  with  great 
anxiety.  It  is  to  be  promulgated  at  Abdoolapore  to-morrow. 

Khizrabad,  the  principal  scene  of  the  events  we  have  to  deal 
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with  in  our  eight  days*  tale,  lies  forty  miles  from  Abdoolapore.  We 
have  now  to  describe  the  main  features  of  this  ancient  and  famous 
city.  They  had  a  great  influence  on  the  course  of  the  events 
we  have  to  chronicle.  To  do  so  at  once  will  save  any  break 
in  the  run  of  the  narrative.  Let  the  reader  bear  them  in  mind. 

The  circumvolution  of  Khizrabad  presents  a  five-sided  figure, 
of  which  one,  the  eastern,  side  extends  along  the  bank  of  the  River 
Jumna ;  the  two  sides  running  back  inland  from  the  ends  of  this 
eastern  face  form  the  north  face  and  the  south  face,  and  the  two  walls 
joining  the  ends  of  these  north  and  south  faces  make  up  the  western 
face.  About  a  mile  from  this  western  face  lies  a  rocky  ridge,  which 
runs  almost  parallel  to  it.  Beyond  the  ridge  stands  the  English 
cantonment,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  latest  conquering  race,  so 
different  from  the  dwelling-place  of  any  conquering  race  that  has 
preceded  it.  The  red  sandstone  battlements  of  the  enclosed  city 
were  very  lofty,  as  some  of  those  whose  adventures  I  have  to 
follow  were  to  find  to  their  cost ;  the  ditch  below  was  very  deep, 
and  its  sides  very  steep,  as  they  were  also  to  discover  by 
uncomfortable  personal  proof. 

These  high  walls,  with  their  Pathan  parapets,  and  honey- 
comb machicolations,  and  lofty  gateways,  and  massive  bastions, 
presented  a  very  lordly  and  picturesque  outline.  On  the  wall 
running  along  the  Jumna  bank  rested  an  interior  palace-fortress, 
with  still  loftier  battlements,  and  a  still  deeper  ditch,  whose  sides 
were  faced  with  stone,  and  yet  more  magnificent  gateways. 
Within  it  rose  the  far-famed  palace  chambers  of  the  Nuwabs  of 
Khizrabad,  a  once  wealthy  and  powerful  race,  ruling  over  a  wide 
dominion,  the  fame  of  whose  pomp  and  magnificence  had  once 
resounded  through  all  the  world.  Opposite  the  palace-fortress, 
and  forming  the  centre  of  the  city,  rose  a  great  mosque,  whose 
lofty  slender  minarets  were  visible  from  many  a  league  around. 
In  each  of  the  five  faces  of  the  town  was  a  gateway  known  by  the 
name  of  some  city  or  country  towards  which  the  road  passing 
through  it  led — as  the  Agra  Gate,  the  Jumoo  Gate,  the  Ajmere 
Gate ;  and  also  by  some  complimentary  epithet,  as  the  Splendid 
Gate,  the  Magnificent  Gate,  the  Gate  Beautiful.  The  gateways 
of  the  palace-fortress  were  very  fine  specimens  of  their  class, 
a  class  in  which  the  large-handed  style  of  architecture  of  the 
Mahomedans  has  found  such  fitting  display.  They  had  one  pe- 
culiar feature.  Along  their  summit,  above  the  lofty  demi-vaults, 
between  the  lofty  flanking  towers,  extended  a  row  of  marble 
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cupolas  resting  on  slender  sandstone  columns.  In  the  soft  early 
morning  light,  when  everything  else  was  dim  and  indistinct,  these 
white  cupolas  stood  out  like  little  heaps  of  snow.  They  caught  the 
eye  high  up  in  the  air.  They  looked  like  a  row  of  pearls.  They 
lent  a  sudden  aerial  grace  to  the  massive  structure  below. 

In  a  line  with  the  chief  of  these  gateways  lay  the  main 
street  of  the  town,  named  Star  Street,  in  order  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  sense  of  its  excessive  brightness,  of  its  spark- 
ling beauty.  In  it  were  to  be  found  congregated  the  shops  of 
the  superior  classes  of  tradesmen,  whom  the  ancient  splen- 
dour of  the  Court  of  Khizrabad  had  brought  into  the  city 
in  such  numbers — the  diamond  merchants,  and  the  shawl  mer- 
chants, and  the  dealers  in  cloth  of  gold ;  and  the  shops  of  the  higher 
classes  of  handicraftsmen — the  goldsmiths  and  the  silversmiths 
and  the  workers  in  enamel,  and  the  miniature-painters  who  have 
preserved  to  us  the  faces  of  the  celebrated  men  and  women  of  the 
East — of  Akbar,  of  Eoshunara  Begum,  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  of 
Sheikh  Sadi  of  Shiraz;  here  were  to  be  seen  the  gay,  tinsel- 
covered  skull-caps  of  muslin  or  bright  silk  for  the  men,  the  gold- 
embroidered  spangle-covered  petticoats  and  trousers  for  the 
women ;  here  were  shops  full  of  bright-coloured  paper  kites  ; 
shops  full  of  bright  soft  muslins,  and  the  chintzes  on  which  the 
same  patterns  have  been  imprinted  for  thousands  of  years ;  here 
were  to  be  seen  the  gleaming  braziers'  shops. 

The  streets  did  not  spread  evenly  on  either  side  of  this  main 
one.  The  southern  half  of  the  city  was  the  more  densely  popu- 
lated ;  it  was  closely  covered  with  streets  and  squares  and  alleys 
right  up  to  the  walls.  But  in  the  northern  half  were  more 
open  spaces — encamping  grounds,  caravanserais,  detached  man- 
sions; gardens,  royal  and  private;  public  buildings,  with  large 
enclosures,  such  as  the  Eoyal  Filkhana,  or  *  elephant-house ; ' 
and  the  Koyal  Topkhana,  or  'gun-house,'  i.e.  arsenal.  This 
division  of  the  city  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  events  we 
have  to  chronicle.  In  India  we  English  people  do  not  usually 
dwell  within  the  walled  cities  of  the  land.  The  mode  of  life  of 
the  natives  is  too  different  from  ours  to  allow  of  it.  We 
live  by  Agra,  or  Lahore  —  not  in  them.  We  occupy  that 
conquered  land  in  open  villas — a  curious  fact.  But  when  we  first 
obtained  possession  of  Delhi,  and  of  contiguous  Khizrabad  with  it, 
those  cities  stood  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  our  new  dominions. 
Beyond  lay  foreign  territory.  Around  was  a  lawless  region,  for 
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the  sceptre  of  the  Nuwabs  of  Khizrabad  had  long  since  lost  its 
power,   and  become  a  symbol,  not   of   law   and   order,   but  of 
lawlessness  and  disorder.     In  the  vicinity  were  predatory  states  ; 
along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  lay  lawless  tribes — lawless  always,  as 
even  at  this  present  day,  under  our  own  strong  rule;  and  the  great 
western  desert  afforded  facilities  for  the  movements  of  organised 
bands  of  robbers.   Thus,  then,  on  our  first  occupation  of  Khizrabad, 
the  usual  arrangement  of  placing  the  military  lines,  or  canton- 
ment, and  the  civil  lines,  which  together  make  up  the  Indian 
*  station,'  by  the  side  of  the   native   town,  had   been   departed 
from.     The  cantonment  had  been  so  placed  ;    but  it  had  been 
thought  more   advisable,    since  the   open   spaces   in   the   north 
side  of  the  town  afforded  the  means  of  doing  so,  to  place  our 
Court  Houses,   and  Record  Office  and  Treasury,  and  the  other 
usual  public  offices  and  buildings,  within  the  safe  enclosure  of 
the  city  walls.     And  so  the  civil  employes,  especially  those  of 
the  subordinate  rank,  built  their  houses  here  too.     There,  too, 
rose  up  the  public  hospital,  and  the  post  office,  and  the  Grovern- 
ment   college,  and  the  church.      Many  of  the   old   buildings, 
public  and  private,  had  come  into  our  hands  and  could  be  put  to 
new  uses.     The  Judge's  Court  was  in  one  of  them  ;  the  Magis- 
trate's office  in  another.     The  old  Eoyal  Topkhana,  or  arsenal, 
was  kept  to  its  original  use,  and  became  our  magazine.     This  led 
to    the  dwelling  within  the    city   walls    of    the    military  men, 
the  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers,  connected  with 
this  establishment.   Then  the  members  of  the  commercial  classes, 
such  few  of  them  as  there  were,  naturally  took  up  their  abode 
within  the  city  walls  too.     Here  the  English  general  dealer  a-  d 
the  English  chemist  had  their  shops.     Here  stood  the  Khizrabad 
Bank.     So  came  about  in  this  ancient  Mahomedan  city  the  un- 
usual circumstance  of  a  large  English  community  dwelling  within 
its  walls.    Its  north  end  had  become  a  well-filled  English  quarter. 
Like  all  great  cities,  all  great  capitals,  Khizrabad  had  its  fair 
and  foul,  its  black  and  white,  its  heights  and  depths  in  sharpest 
contrast.     To  it  had  flowed  all  that  was  worst  in  the  State,  as  well 
as  all  that  was  best.     If  the  stream  of  national  life  rose  here  in 
highest,  brightest  fountains,  it  also  lay  here  in  lowest,  blackest 
pools.     If  the  city  had  its  bright  gay  squares  and  brilliant  boule- 
vards, it  also  had  its  foul  back  slums  and  noisome  alleys.    Its  Alsatia 
was  as  renowned  as  its  Star  Street.     That  evil  renown  had  grown 
to  a  great  height  in  the  later  years  of  the  Khizrabad  sovereignty : 
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during  the  period  of  its  decay,  when  the  virtues  which  had 
established  the  royal  house  of  Khizrabad  had  left  it ;  when  indo- 
lence and  folly  and  vice  had  taken  the  place  of  energy  and 
wisdom ;  when  the  profligacy  of  the  Court  had  become  flagrant 
and  flagitious — then,  more  than  ever,  had  the  worst  elements 
in  the  State  flowed  into  its  metropolis.  Then  to  it,  more 
than  ever,  came  the  vicious  and  the  violent,  the  lewd  and  the 
lawless.  Then  to  it  flocked  the  unworthy,  and  not  the  worthy. 
Then  to  it  ran  the  pander  and  the  pimp,  the  cheat  and  the 
sharper,  the  cut-throat  and  the  strangler,  the  poisoner  and  the 
thief,  the  thug,  the  thimble-rigger,  the  dacoit.  And  that  foul 
cesspool  was  still  malodorous,  high  and  full.  When  we  had 
deprived  the  Nuwabs  of  Khizrabad  of  their  political  power,  we  had 
still  left  them  their  nominal  sovereignty.  We  had  secured  them  an 
income  which  was  smaller,  of  course,  than  the  royal  revenues  of  their 
earlier  ancestors,  but  which  was  much  larger  than  the  income  any  of 
their  more  immediate  predecessors  had  been  able  to  command. 
They  were  still  kings  within  the  limit  of  their  palace  fortress.  And 
so  there  still  continued  to  be  in  Khizrabad  a  licentious  court ;  dis- 
solute and  extravagant  young  princes  ;  spendthrift  and  profligate 
young  nobles.  She  was  still  the  gay  metropolis,  the  city  of  pleasure. 
And  if  no  longer  as  domineering  or  secure  as  before,  her  Alsatia, 
her  Sheitanpara,  or  'Devil's  Quarter,  was  still  as  full  as  ever. 
There  was  no  lack  of  the  devil's  children  in  it,  as  will  be  shown 
in  a  day  or  two  when  it  pours  forth  its  ruffianry.- 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   BRIDESMAIDS. 

OUR  story  begins,  then,  on  Friday,  the  8th  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1857,  with  the  firing  of  the  gun  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  Flagstaff"  Tower  on  the  ridge.  This  piece  proclaims  with 
loud  voice  three  times  a  day  the  present  dominion  of  the  English. 
The  chant  of  the  Muezzin  floats  forth  from  the  aerial  height  of 
one  of  the  soaring  minarets  of  the  Great  Mopque,  proud  monu- 
ment of  the  Mahomedan  dominion,  which  may  be  said  to  subsist 
even  now,  for  a  descendant  of  the  Great  Moguls  still  sits  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors  ;  the  King  of  Delhi  is  still  King  of 
Delhi.  And  the  bellowing  of  shells  and  the  tinkling  of  gongs 
come  forth  from  the  temples  of  the  Hindoos,  who  still  hold  inde- 
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pendent  sway  over  a  great  portion  of  the  land  in  which  they, 
not  very  long  before,  very  nearly  re-established  their  ancient 
supremacy  in  the  person  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  then  held  the 
King  of  Delhi  in  thrall,  as  the  English  do  now. 

Sweet  the  sound  of  English  church-bells  :  strange  the  moan- 
ing of  the  Hindoo  conch-shell :  mellow  the  vibration  of  the 
disk  of  metal  sonorous  of  the  great  Burmese  gong ;  but  of 
all  such  sounds  the  finest  is  the  voice  of  the  high-placed 
Muezzin  loudly  proclaiming  the  greatness  of  GTod  :  '  Allah-ho- 
Akber ! '— <  Allah-ho-Akber ! ' 

The  firing  of  the  gun  is  the  signal  for  awakening  and  move- 
ment, though  the  sun  will  not  appear  for  a  long  time  yet.  Early 
rising  is  the  rule  in  India,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Now  do  the  English  people  hurry  forth  to  take  the  morning  air, 
to  make  the  most  of  the  cool  fresh  morning  hours.  Some  ride, 
some  drive — everyone  possesses  a  horse  or  a  vehicle  of  some  kind. 
This  is  the  active  time  of  the  day.  Every  one  is  now  out  of  doors,  for 
business,  exercise,  or  pleasure.  The  doctors  visit  their  hospitals, 
the  engineers  their  roads  or  bridges.  The  little  white-faced 
children  are  sent  out  with  their  bearers  and  ayahs. 

One  of  the  favourite  places  of  resort  in  Khizrabad  in  the 
morning-time  at  this  season  of  the  year  was  the  Ghilani  Bagh, 
the  large  public  garden  which  lay  within  the  city  walls,  and  be- 
tween the  city  proper  and  the  English  quarter.  Here,  before  the 
sun  had  risen,  was  to  be  found  a  cool  delicious  freshness  ;  and 
afterwards  broad  spaces  of  cool  dark  shade.  Here  were  to  be  found 
what  most  the  heart  longed  for  in  this  burning  month  of  May — 
coolness,  greenery,  shade.  And  so  of  a  morning  you  were  sure  to 
see  here  most  of  the  prominent  English  people  of  the  place. 
Now  Mr.  Melvil,  the  Commissioner,  the  highest  civil  functionary, 
the  local  representative  of  the  English  Government,  drives  his 
four-in-band  through  it,  or  rides  through  it  on  one  of  his  splendid 
Arab  horses.  Or  old  grey-haired  Brigadier  Moss,  the  highest 
military  functionary,  the  Brigadier  in  command  of  the  station, 
will  drive  slowly  through  it  in  his  big  barouche,  with  old  Mrs.  Moss 
by  his  side.  Fat,  plethoric  old  Colonel  Barnes,  who  commands  the 
69th  Eegiment  of  Native  Infantry,  one  of  the  three  regiments 
quartered  in  Khizrabad,  will  linger  long  in  it,  and  enjoy  its  cool 
air  to  the  last,  even  up  to  eight  o'clock.  Little  wiry  Major  Coote, 
who  is  just  now  in  temporary  command  of  the  79th  N.I.,  another 
regiment  here,  makes  it  the  terminus  of  his  walk — he  is  one  of 
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the  very  few  who  walk.  And  here  on  most  days  of  the  week,  this 
not  being  the  season  for  parades,  are  to  be  seen  the  bright  hand- 
some face  and  neat  well-cut  little  figure  of  Colonel  Grey,  C.B.,  a 
very  rising  officer,  who  commands  the  3rd  N.I.,  the  Grenadiers, 
our  remaining  regiment.  Old  Dr.  Campbell,  the  Civil  Surgeon, 
widely  known  as  Jock  Campbell,  who  has  been  here  for  twenty- 
five  years,  passes  through  on  his  way  to  his  jail  or  his  dispensary. 
Major  Fane,  the  'Commissary  of  Ordnance' — i.e.,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  arsenal — is  to  be  seen  here  every  morning,  for  he 
has  charge  of  the  Gardens.  In  India  men  have  charge  of  many 
things — play  many  parts.  And  here  quite  as  regularly — for  he 
lives  in  the  Bank  House,  and  that  adjoins  the  Gardens — is  to  be 
seen  Mr.  Hilton,  the  manager  of  the  Khizrabad  Bank,  with  his 
military  look  and  bearing  ;  he  was  once  in  the  army.  And  here, 
almost  as  regularly,  is  to  be  seen  the  Keverend  Mr.  "Wynn,  the 
military  chaplain ;  he  is  sure  to  attract  your  attention,  there  is  about 
his  look  and  bearing  so  distinctive  an  air  of  birth  and  breeding,  of 
refinement ;  there  is  on  his  handsome,  finely  featured,  intellectual 
face  so  lofty  and  elevated  a  look,  so  ethereal  and  spiritual  a  look, 
as  if  there  were  already  upon  it  a  touch  of  that  heaven  towards 
which  he  pointed  and  led  the  way. 

The  favourite  spot  in  the  garden  was  that  where  the  water- 
course, which  ran  through  it  and  gave  it  its  fertility,  enabling  it  to 
present  even  in  the  hot  weather  the  rare  and  delightful  pheno- 
menon of  broad  stretches  of  green  grass,  and  which,  taken  off  from 
the  Jumna,  at  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  Himalayas, 
sixty  miles  higher  up,  rejoins  it  here  below  the  city  walls — the 
favourite  spot  was  that  where  this  watercourse  made  a  graceful 
sweep  through  the  '  little  wood  '  of  a  magnificent  ancient  banian 
tree.  The  curve  was  very  graceful ;  there  was  here  a  beautiful  inter- 
mingling of  various-shaped  and  various-coloured  foliage  ;  the  sight 
of  the  water  very  pleasant.  The  glare-weary  eyes  rested  on  the 
grass  slopes  of  the  watercourse,  as  a  tired  sleeper  on  a  bed  of 
down.  Here  were  coolness,  greenery,  shade. 

This  morning  the  place  is  additionally  beautified  by  the 
presence  of  a  group  of  pretty  English  girls.  Before  talking  of 
them,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  more  con- 
cerning the  spot  itself.  When  that  old  tree  was  young,  and 
stood  a  single  solitary  stem,  a  great  forest  extended  around 
it.  Then  came  cleared  spaces,  and  the  habitations  of  men.  The 
years  went  by,  and  it  grew  and  nourished,  and  extended  itself, 
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and  the  single  stem  became  the  centre  of  many.  Then  the 
walls  of  a  great  city  rose  up  around  it,  but  the  tree  was  left 
untouched,  protected  by  its  sacred  character,  by  its  usefulness 
and  beauty.  And  in  the  city,  as  in  the  forest,  there  was  often 
around  the  banian  a  great  hacking  and  hewing,  not  of  trees,  but 
of  men ;  and  it  is  about  to  witness  such  a  hacking  again  in  a  day 
or  two.  Then  once  more  it  had  the  companionship  of  its  kind, 
and  other  trees  grew  up  by  its  side  and  around  it,  for  it  came  to 
form  a  part  of  the  park  and  garden  which  the  Nuwab  Abd-ul- 
Eahman  Ghilani,  a  Persian  adventurer  who  had  risen  to  be  Vizier, 
had  placed  around  the  palatial  mansion  he  had  erected  for  him- 
self. Cultured  Mahomedan  noblemen  quoted  Hafiz  and  Sadi  in 
the  shade  in  which  the  Hindoos  had  performed  their  idolatrous 
rites  and  the  tired  aboriginal  hunter  had  laid  him  down  to  rest. 
The  years  rolled  on  so.  Then  came  a  change.  The  Christian 
took  the  place  of  the  Mahomedan.  Governors  and  Lieutenant- 
Governors  took  the  place  of  Viziers  and  Nizams ;  Malcolms  and 
Munros  of  Saadut  Alis  and  Bahadur  Khans;  the  East  India  Company 
of  the  Great  Mogul.  The  tree  had  cast  its  narrow  shade  over  the 
rude  aboriginal  hunter,  and  its  broader  shade  over  the  sturdy 
Hindoo  ploughman  and  pretty  slips  of  Hindoo  womankind ; 
and  then  its  still  broader  shade  over  the  polished  Persian  and  the 
stout  Afghan,  and  beauties  from  Cashmere ;  and  now  in  its  amplest 
shade,  no  more  to  be  expanded,  sit  these  fair  daughters  of  the 
distant  isle  from  which  have  come  the  latest  conquerors  of  the 
land,  these  pretty  laughing  English  girls.  It  is  with  the  fortunes 
of  these  girls,  during  the  coming  eight  days,  that  we  have  chiefly 
to  deal.  But  before  speaking  of  them  one  other  peculiarity  of 
the  spot  has  to  be  noted.  At  a  certain  hour  every  day  the  shadow 
of  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  one  of  the  minarets  of  the  mosque  just 
reached  to  it  and  passed  over  it,  thus  tracing  out  the  passage  of 
time  with  a  ghostly  finger. 

It  was  quite  a  large  group  of  girls.  There  were  all  kinds  of 
pretty  eyes — blue,  brown,  and  grey ;  every  kind  of  pretty  mouth, 
and  nose,  and  cheek,  and  chin.  Every  face  was  fair  and  had  on 
it  a  sweet  expression.  On  no  one  face  was  the  expression  dis- 
agreeable, bold,  or  shrewish,  or  peevish,  or  silly,  but  on  all  bright 
and  sweet  and  kindly.  On  all  was  a  frank,  open,  honest  look,  the 
clear  bright  look  of  good  sound  health ;  on  all,  the  bloom  of  youth, 
the  first  sweet  touch  of  womanhood.  There  was  on  them  all  the 
brightness  of  happiness  and  content.  They  all  had  happy  homes ; 
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fond,  proud  parents,  of  whom  they  too  were  fond  and  proud.  They 
were  freed  from  the  social  jealousies  which  so  much  embitter  life 
in  England.  They  formed  part  of  the  highest  social  class  in  the 
land;  they  belonged  to  the  ruling  race.  (It  is  wonderful  how 
much  satisfaction  that  last  can  confer.)  Their  homes  were  not 
overshadowed  by  any  pecuniary  cares.  They  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages  of  wealth.  They  shared  in  a  large  and  liberal  mode  of 
living.  They  had  all  the  material  adjuncts  of  happiness.  They 
lived  in  large  and  well-furnished  houses,  had  crowds  of  servants 
to  wait  on  them.  They  had  pretty  dresses ;  carriages  to  drive  in ; 
horses  to  ride ;  books,  music,  a  large  circle  of  friends.  They  had 
plenty  of  amusement ;  they  were  made  much  of.  The  pathway 
of  life  lay  before  them  very  bright  and  shining. 

The  girl  with  the  golden  hair  and  the  sweet  blue  eyes,  the 
delicate  aquiline  nose  and  the  lovely  mouth,  is  Beatrice  Fane ; 
her  beautiful  countenance  is  an  index  to  her  beautiful  character 
— mild,  gentle,  saintlike.  She  is  a  very  daughter  of  the  gods, 
divinely  tall  and  most  divinely  fair.  She  is  standing  at  one  end 
of  the  garden-seat,  and  her  close-fitting  riding-habit  displays  the 
beautiful  outlines  of  her  tall  slender  figure  to  perfection. 

Against  the  other  end  of  the  seat  leans  a  young  girl,  one 
whose  feet  have  only  just  reached  the  borderland  where  girlhood 
and  womanhood  meet.  She  is  the  very  rosebud  of  that  rosebud 
garden  of  girls.  She  has  laughing  blue  eyes  and  a  laughing  red 
mouth.  Her  pretty  cheeks  are  red,  and  her  nose  a  little  turned 
up.  You  would  hardly  take  her  to  be  Beatrice  Fane's  sister,  but 
she  is.  This  is  Lilian  Fane — sweet,  merry,  laughing  Lilian  Fane  ! 

There  are  two  girls  seated  on  the  bench.  The  one  seated  next 
the  arm  of  it  by  which  Beatrice  Fane  stands  is  Agnes  Hilton. 
The  doves  and  pigeons  that  circle  round  the  heads  of  so  many 
heroines  of  romance  would  not  have  served  her  for  cognisance,  but 
rather  the  falcon,  strong  of  wing,  fearless  of  eye.  Her  straight- 
looking,  clear  grey  eyes  express  an  absolute  fearlessness.  She  has 
a  beautifully  formed,  short,  straight  nose.  Her  upper  lip  is  very 
short,  and  her  mouth,  if  very  firm-set,  is  outlined  in  beautiful 
curves.  She  has  rather  a  page-boy  look.  Her  figure  is  light,  grace- 
ful, strong  ;  she  looks  splendid,  where  she  loves  best  to  be,  on  horse- 
back. She  is  also  in  a  riding-habit.  Mark  how  uprightly  she  sits. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  pathway  running  along  the  bank  of 
the  watercourse  stands  Agnes  Hilton's  elder  sister,  Maud,  also  in 
a  riding-habit.  Her  figure  is  more  full  than  that  of  the  others, 
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broader  shoulders,  larger  waist.  The  face  also  is  of  a  broader 
type.  The  low  wide  upright  forehead,  the  straight  nose  running 
down  in  a  line  with  it,  the  full  but  exquisitely  chiselled  lips 
are  of  the  Grecian  type.  But  it  is  not  of  the  features  that  you 
think  as  you  gaze  intently,  as  perforce  you  must,  on  Maud 
Hilton's  face,  but  of  the  expression.  How  impassive ! — no,  how 
calm  and  still ! — no,  how  full  of  restraint  and  self-command ! 
A  passionate  nature  with  a  passionate  self-control — that  is  your 
surmise,  your  reading,  what  is  borne  in  upon  you.  Life  to  her 
cannot  be  level  and  flat,  but  all  depths  and  heights.  She  will 
feel  her  joys  and  sorrows  keenly ;  but  she  will  not  show  the 
former,  and  will  let  the  latter  tear  at  her  heart  unseen.  Her 
feelings  of  every  kind  will  be  intensified  by  this  inward  repression. 
The  air  of  command  on  the  firm  upright  brow,  the  proud  set  of 
the  lips,  the  intense  look  in  the  beautiful  brown  eyes,  of  which 
at  first  you  note  only  the  velvety  softness,  are  full  of  strength 
— strength  of  intellect,  strength  of  passion,  strength  of  will. 
Something  is  said ;  she  speaks — on  the  lips  and  in  the  eyes  is 
a  mixture  of  playfulness  and  tenderness  and  pathos ;  she  ceases 
to  speak,  and  the  face  becomes  firm  and  hard  again. 

The  other  girl  on  the  bench  is  May  Wynn.  She  has  not  the 
great  beauty  of  feature  of  some  of  the  other  girls  there — Beatrice 
Fane,  for  instance — but  to  many  her  face  would  have  seemed 
the  most  attractive;  it  combined  in  itself  so  many  of  the 
excellences  of  expression  of  the  others — intelligence,  kindliness, 
gentleness,  sweetness,  steadfastness.  She  is  not  the  oldest  there, 
but  she  has  the  most  womanly  look  ;  she  has  had  that  look  almost 
from  a  child ;  her  nature  is  intensely  womanly.  Every  one  of 
these  girls  has  that  excellent  thing  in  woman,  a  soft  voice  ;  each 
one  a  good  bearing  and  good  manners ;  but  May  Wynn's  voice  is 
the  sweetest,  her  bearing  the  most  graceful,  her  manner  the  most 
winning.  As  the  frequent  laugh  goes  round  you  observe  that 
they  all  enjoy  the  advantage  of  very  good  teeth  also. 

Such  is  the  group  of  girls — a  large  one  for  the  India  of  those 
days.  They  are  all  very  young:  Maud  Hilton,  the  oldest,  is  only 
twenty  ;  Beatrice  Fane  is  nineteen  ;  Lilian  Fane  sixteen ;  Agnes 
Hilton  is  eighteen  ;  and  May  Wynn  is  eighteen,  too. 

This  is  a  favourite  place  of  resort,  but  the  girls  have  met  here 
this  morning  not  accidentally,  but  by  appointment.  They  are 
met  in  council ;  they  are  met  to  discuss  a  very  important  matter. 
Beatrice  Fane  is  about  to  be  married,  and  the  other  girls  are  to 
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be  her  bridesmaids,  and  they  have  come  together  to  settle  what 
their  dresses  are  to  be — the  marriage  is  now  very  near. 

«  I  was  thinking,'  says  Beatrice, « that  your  dresses  might  be  of 
cream-coloured  muslin  trimmed  with  ecru  lace — deep,  you  know  ! 
Leghorn  hats,  or  a  coiffure  of  cream-coloured  plush,  trimmed  with 
ecru  lace  of  a  deep  shade.' 

They  discuss  this. 

'  Or  what  do  you  think  of  Korah  silk  dresses,  trimmed  with 
yellow  velvet  ribbon,  and  the  same  hats  ?  ' 

*  No  ;  tulle  bonnets,  with  yellow  and  white  marguerites,'  calls 
out  Lilian  excitedly  from  the  other  end  of  the  bench,  on  the  arm 
of  which  she  has  now  perched  herself,  and  is  dangling  her  legs  to 
and  fro. 

They  discuss  that. 

*  Or  what  do  you  think  of  white  French  gauze  trimmed  with 
lace  and  white  watered  silk,  with  tulle  veils  fastened  with  pink 
feathers  ? ' 

*  Too  elaborate,'  says  Agnes  Hilton,  who   has  a  short  and 
decisive  mode  of  speech. 

'And  would  they  not  be  very  expensive?'  cries  May  Wynn, 
the  housekeeper ;  she  keeps  house  for  her  father,  the  Eeverend 
Mr.  Wynn  already  mentioned,  whose  income,  or  pay  as  they  call 
it  in  India,  is  not  by  any  means  so  large  as  that  of  Major  Fane  or 
Mr.  Hilton,  the  fathers  of  the  other  girls. 

4  The  bride  alone  should  have  a  veil ;  it  is  the  distinctive  por- 
tion of  her  dress,'  says  Maud  Hilton. 

Then  Beatrice  makes  other  proposals,  and  there  is  more  dis- 
cussion. Finally,  as  so  often  happens,  the  dress  first  proposed  is 
the  one  finally  fixed  on,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  the 
mothers,  Mrs.  Fane  and  Mrs.  Hilton.  May  Wynn  has  no  mother. 

Japanese  sentinels  at  Windsor  Castle  or  Buckingham  Palace ; 
Japanese  Judges  in  the  Law  Courts ;  Japanese  young  gentlemen 
settling  the  differences  between  Scotch  or  Irish  landlords  and 
their  tenants,  and  fixing  the  rent-rolls  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  or 
the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde — all  this  might  seem  strange  to  us. 
But  English  soldiers  keeping  guard  in  the  palaces  of  Akbar  and 
Shahjehan ;  young  English  officers  making  a  ( settlement '  of  vast 
estates;  English  Residents'  guiding  and  controlling  monarch s, 
Eajahs  and  Maharajahs  and  Nizams — all  this  does  not  seem  strange 
to  us.  It  is  very  curious  to  see  how  quietly  the  young  English 
lad  will  settle  down  to  his  work,  the  work  of  ruling  India,  as  if 
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there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  it,  nothing  extraordinary  in 
his  little  finger  being  thicker  than  the  waists  of  nobles  and 
princes,  of  Rajahs  and  Nuwabs.  So  the  fact  of  a  group  of  English 
girls  discussing  details  of  dress  in  the  heart  of  a  great  Mahomedan 
city,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  sacred  fig-tree  of  the  Hindoos, 
would  not  have  seemed  strange  to  any  of  the  English  residents  of 
Khizrabad.  The  Mahomedan s,  perhaps,  had  their  own  thoughts 
on  the  matter. 

*  In  July — you  have  not  fixed  the  exact  date  yet  ?  '  says  one. 

*  No ;   not  yet,'  says  Beatrice,  the  rose-bloom  deepening  on 
her  cheeks  of  snow.     '  But  as  William  wants  us  to  be  married  as 
soon  after  the  rains  have  set  in  as  possible,  it  will  probably  be 
very  early  in  July.     Father  and  mother  wanted  us  to  wait  until 
December.     They  said  I  had  been  with  them  for  so  short  a  time. 
But  William  would  not  hear  of  it.' 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  like  a  long  engagement  or 
a  short  one  best,'  says  Lilian,  as  she  dangles  her  little  feet  to 
and  fro.     *  It  would  be  very  nice  to  be  engaged,  to  receive  all  the 
congratulations  and  presents,  and  to  choose  your  trousseau,  and 
to  receive  so  much  attention.     But  it  must  be  very  nice  to  be 
married  too — to  have  your  own  house  and  servants ' 

'  And  to  order  dinner,'  says  Maud  Hilton,  with  a  smile. 
'Yes.' 

*  A  long  engagement,'  says  May  Wynn,  *  would  enable  the 
persons  to  know  each  other  better ;  prevent  a  hasty  and  foolish 
marriage,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  terrible.' 

*  Oh,  I  should  not  like  a  long  engagement  if  it  led  to  the 
marriage  being  broken  off,'  says  Lilian  Fane,  at  which  they  all 
laugh,  being  very  ready  to  laugh. 

'  I  do  not  understand  an  engagement  being  broken  off — on  the 
part  of  the  woman,  at  all  events,'  says  Maud  Hilton,  in  her  deep, 
quiet  voice.  '  She  should  not  enter  into  it  if  she  does  not  love 
the  man ;  and  if  she  loves  him,  nothing  can  alter  that,  it  must  be 
once  for  all.' 

*  People  marry  more  than  once — love  more  than  once,'  says 
Agnes  Hilton. 

4 1  do  not  understand  how  they  can,'  says  Maud ;  <  and  that 
marrying  again  is  to  me  incomprehensible — horrible.  I  do  not 
think  either  man  or  woman  ought  to  marry  again :  their  union 
ought  to  be  to  all  eternity.' 

1  Poor  Miss  Lyster's  case  shows  how  dangerous  long  engage- 
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ments  are,'  says  Lilian.     «  You  see  she  lost  both  her  lovers,  and 
was  never  married  at  all,  and  is  now  an  old  maid.' 

«  Her  first  lover  was  killed  in  the  Caubul  war  ? ' 

<  Yes.' 

'  And  her  second  in  the  Punjab  campaign  ? ' 

1  Yes.' 

« How  terrible  ! '  says  gentle  May  Wynn. 

'  And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods  ? ' 

quotes  Maud  Hilton  from  a  favourite  poem  of  hers. 

*  The  second  was  the  saddest  case,'  says  Beatrice  Fane.     *  Miss 
Lyster  kept  putting  off  her  marriage  because  she  would  not  leave 
her  invalid  mother,  and  then  he  went  on  that  campaign  and  was 

killed.' 

'  It  would  have  been  better  if  she  had  married  him,  and  she 
could  have  nursed  her  mother  just  as  well  afterwards,'  says  Lilian. 

*  Has  any  one  seen  the  mother,  Mrs.  Lyster  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no.     No  one  now  in  the  station  has  ever  seen  her.     She 
keeps  entirely  indoors,  and  when  people  call  only  Miss  Lyster 
receives  them.     Even  Dr.  Campbell  has  never  seen  her.     They 
say  she  will  not  let  an  English  doctor  come  into  the  house — not 
to  see  her.' 

( Then  she  cannot  be  very  ill.' 

*  Or  treats  herself.' 

*  Some  people  get  into  the  way  of  never  leaving  the  house.' 

'  But  she  will  not  see  any  one  in  the  house — no  English 
people.' 

'  She  may  have  taken  a  vow.' 

'  Or  be  paralysed,  or  bedridden.' 

'  It  is  curious  in  how  many  families  there  is  a  mysterious 
mother  whom  no  one  ever  sees,'  says  Maud  Hilton. 

'We  had  an  awful  night  last  night,'  says  Lilian  Fane  to  May 
Wynn,  sitting  below  her.  '  The  second  punkah  coolie  kept 
falling  asleep.'  At  this  season  of  the  year  you  are.  obliged  to 
have  the  punkah  in  motion  over  your  head  during  most  of  the 
hours  you  are  out  of  bed,  and  during  all  the  hours  you  are  in 
bed,  and  it  is  pulled  by  relays  of  coolies.  '  Just  as  one  got  to 
sleep  one's  self  this  man  fell  asleep,  and  then  the  mosquitoes 
began  to  devour  one,  and  one  awoke  all  hot  and  wet — drenched. 
It  was  terrible.' 
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'  They  say  the  ice  in  the  pits  is  failing,  and  that  it  will  not 
last  out  for  more  than  another  month,'  says  May  "Wynn.  '  We 
had  not  our  full  quantity  yesterday.' 

'Nor  had  we.    The  butter  was  quite  liquid,  and  the  water  tepid.' 

'  No  more  iced  water  !  '  cries  Lilian.  '  That  will  be  awful  — 
terrible  !  '  She  was  fond  of  the  use  of  those  two  words.  She  was 
to  learn  in  a  day  or  two  that  there  are  things  more  awful  than 
tepid  water,  more  terrible  than  the  stopping  of  a  punkah. 

'  Oh,  here  is  father  !  ' 

From  where  she  is  sitting,  or  rather  perched,  she  has  com- 
mand of  the  gardens.  In  fact,  that  is  one  reason  why  she  has 
placed  herself  there.  Her  pretty  eyes  are  roving  eyes,  and  she 
likes  them  to  have  plenty  of  room  to  rove  in.  The  others  can 
only  see  to  the  end  of  the  curve  of  the  stream,  or  along  the  length 
of  one  of  the  pillared  aisles  of  shade  of  the  banian  tree. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AN   INDIAN  MORNING. 

THE  boom  of  the  morning  gun  on  its  way  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jumna  passes  over  the  extensive  grounds  of  the  stately  mansion 
known  as  Melvil  Hall.  Melvil  Hall  had  been  built  in  the  first 
years  of  our  occupancy  of  the  land,  in  the  days  when  we  took  a 
proud  imperial  view  of  our  position  in  India,  and  not  a  shame- 
faced, apologetic,  and  deprecatory  one,  as  we  seem  to  do  now ; 
when  a  certain  pomp  and  stateliness  of  living  was  deemed  befit- 
ting in  the  representatives  of  the  ruling  power.  Melvil  Hall 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  broken  ground  which  forms  the  margin 
of  the  valley  of  the  Jumna,  and  which  some  fifty  miles  lower  down 
expands  into  a  wide  reticulation  of  ravines,  and  constitutes  the 
most  striking  feature  in  the  surrounding  landscape.  In  the  laying 
out  of  the  grounds  skilful  use  had  been  made  of  these  hollows : 
one  had  been  turned  into  a  green  and  shady  dell,  another  into  a 
pretty  winding  lake,  the  sides  of  another  cut  down  into  terraces ; 
they  afforded  the  delights,  so  rare  in  the  flat  alluvial  plains  of 
Northern  India,  of  looking  on  a  slope,  of  walking  down  a  declivity. 
The  mansion  itself  stood  at  the  top  of  a  sharp  slope,  and  the 
declivity  had  been  got  rid  of  by  building  up  a  row  of  separate 
lower  rooms,  the  flat  roof  to  which  formed  a  fine  broad  terrace 
along  one  side  of  the  house. 

At  one  end  of  the  magnificent  verandah  which  runs  along  the 
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whole  length  of  its  western  side,  a  small  table  is  set  out  with 
the  *  Chota  hazree,'  or  little  breakfast,  the  early  morning  meal. 
Mark  the  costly,  dainty  appointments:  the  heavy,  handsome, 
old-fashioned  silver  tea-service ;  the  china,  light  and  transparent 
as  an  egg-shell ;  the  linen,  so  beautifully  fine  and  white.  And 
white  as  driven  snow  are  the  flowing  garments  of  the  long- 
bearded  old  Khansaman  who  is  standing  by  the  side  of  the  table  ; 
he  is  a  tall,  well-built,  handsome  man,  with  a  peculiarly  mild  and 
benevolent  cast  of  countenance  ;  his  name  is  Rahman  Khan. 
His  snowy  white  beard  and  hair  indicate  extreme  old  age ;  he  has 
served  the  Melvil  family  for  forty-five  years,  and  began  that  ser- 
vice in  this  very  house  shortly  after  it  had  been  built  by  the  present 
occupant's  grandfather. 

The  sound  of  the  morning  gun  has  hardly  died  away  as  Mr. 
Melvil  walks  down  the  verandah  towards  the  breakfast-table.  He 
has  a  short  but  well-built  figure  ;  he  walks  with  a  peculiarly  quick 
firm  step ;  he  was  the  best  runner  and  jumper  of  his  day,  the  day 
also  of  Tom  Brown,  who  has  made  due  record  of  this  fact  in  his 
School  Days,  at  Rugby.  He  has  a  full  upright  forehead,  keen 
sharp  eyes,  a  firm-set  mouth.  There  is  a  certain  neat  elegance 
in  his  dress.  In  his  bearing  you  may  read  a  quiet  pride. 

Mr.  Melvil  is  the  *  Commissioner '  of  Khizrabad.  The  reader 
may  perhaps  remember  that  at  that  time  Sir  John  Lawrence  was 
the  '  Chief  Commissioner  '  of  our  then  last  acquired  kingdom  of 
the  Punjab,  and  that  at  this  present  time  a  '  Chief  Commissioner ' 
rules  over  our  now  last  acquired  kingdom  of  Burmah.  *  The  Dis- 
trict '  is  the  territorial  unit  of  our  rule  in  India ;  it  is  ruled  over 
by  a  '  Magistrate  and  Collector,'  or  by  a  '  Deputy  Commissioner ; ' 
a  group  of  districts  constitutes  a  division,  which  is  ruled  over  by  a 
'  Commissioner;'  the  united  divisions  make  up  the  Province,  or 
Presidency,  ruled  over  by  a  Governor,  or  Lieutenant- Govern  or,  or 
Chief  Commissioner.  The  post  of  Commissioner  is,  therefore,  a 
high  one — was  one  of  more  than  usual  importance  at  Khizrabad, 
because  the  incumbent  of  it  was  a  *  Political  Agent '  as  well,  by 
virtue  of  being  in  charge  of  the  Nuwab  of  Khizrabad  and  his 
affairs.  It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  rule  in  India  that 
those  high  and  important  administrative  posts  of  Collector  and 
Commissioner  are  not  held  to  involve  any  political,  but  only  ad- 
ministrative functions.  The  Collector  is  a  Prefect,  not  a  Pro- 
consul. An  Indian  District  is  held  to  be  as  much  out  of  the  region 
of  foreign  politics  as  an  English  county.  There  is  a  separate 
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political  department  which  deals  with  the  *  Native  States,'  and 
such  like  political  matters.  Mr.  Melvil  looks  very  young  for  so 
high  a  post.  In  those  days  men]  did  attain  much  earlier  to 
these  high  offices,  were  thus  the  better  trained  and  fitted  for 
the  highest.  But  Mr.  MelviPs  promotion  was  rapid,  even  for 
those  days,  and  was  due  partly  to  strong  family  interest,  but 
mainly  to  his  merits,  which  were  eminently  bureaucratic. 

The  meal  despatched  with  characteristic  rapidity,  Mr.  Melvil, 
before  riding  forth  to  do  the  outdoor  work  which  precedes  his 
important  and  laborious  indoor  duties,  proceeds  to  make  his 
usual  morning  inspection  of  his  own  establishment.  The  out- 
offices,  situated  as  far  as  possible  from  the  house,  form  a  large 
and  populous  square.  Here  are  the  fowl-house  and  the  sheep- 
house,  and  the  goat-house,  and  the  cow-house,  and  the  tealery, 
and  the  quailery,  and  the  columbarie,  and  the  extensive  godowns, 
and  all  the  other  adjuncts  of  a  large  Anglo-Indian  establishment 
of  the  olden  time.  Here  are  the  fine  stables,  with  their  long 
rows  of  stalls,  all  well  filled,  for  Mr.  Melvil  is  very  fond  of  horses, 
drives  his  four-in-hand,  is  a  patron  of  the  turf;  his  colours  are 
well-known  on  every  racecourse  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur.  And 
now  Mr.  Melvil  is  sweeping  along  the  Mall,  his  sowar  or  mounted 
orderly  behind  him ;  and  now  riding  fast — he  always  does  ride 
fast — over  the  road  which  passes  along  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
close  by  the  Flagstaff  Tower  which  crowns  its  highest  point. 

Very  striking  at  this  early  morning  hour  are  the  two  views 
which  the  ridge  separates,  and  of  which  it  gives  command.  On 
one  side,  against  the  fast-brightening  East,  rise  up  the  long  red 
battlements,  with  their  massive  bastions  and  lofty  gateways,  the 
terraced  roofs,  the  marble  palace  chambers,  the  lofty,  slend<r 
minarets  of  the  noble  city  of  Khizrabad.  On  the  other  side  tt  ere 
stretches  away  to  the  westward  an  undulating,  wooded  tract  of 
country,  which  many  love  to  look  down  on  because  it  looks  like 
an  English  scene,  whose  variety  of  tint  is  most  striking  at  tl  is 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  mimosas  are  putting  on  their 
tender  robes  of  green  which  yield  such  refreshment  to  the  eye. 

But  Mr.  Melvil  does  not  stop  to  gaze.  He  does  not  care 
much  for  landscapes.  Looking  to  the  right,  over  the  fair  wood- 
land, made  him  think  only  of  the  report  he  had  to  write  with 
regard  to  the  settlement  of  certain  villages  lying  in  that  direction  ; 
looking  to  the  left,  the  marble  domes  and  cupolas  of  the  palace, 
standing  out  against  the  amber  sky,  aroused  in  him  no  other 
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thought  than  that  of  the  remonstrance  he  meant  to  address  to 
the  Nuwab  on  the  subject  of  his  continued  payment  of  large 
sums  of  money  to  his  youngest  Begum,  the  Sikunder  Begum,  a 
beautiful  young  woman  known  also  by  many  a  complimentary  title, 
such  as  the  Delight  of  the  Harem,  the  Adornment  of  the  Palace, 
the  Light  of  the  Universe.  At  the  thought  of  that  annoying 
young  princess,  Mr.  Melvil  touches  his  horse  sharply  with  his 
heels.  In  an  outlying  suburb  bordering  on  the  Ajmere  Road  he 
is  met  by  Mr.  Sandys,  the  « Collector,'  and  proceeds  to  examine 
with  him  the  route  of  a  proposed  new  drain.  They  go  poking 
about  in  back  slums  and  alleys  in  a  way  that  is  very  astonishing 
to  the  native  official  who  accompanies  them.  Why  all  this  per- 
sonal toil?  Why  this  self-infliction?  In  the  East  it  is  the 
dignity  of  ease,  the  delight  of  sloth — not  the  dignity  of  labour,  the 
delight  of  work.  Officials  of  their  exalted  rank  in  an  Eastern  State 
would  consider  such  employment  derogatory  and  degrading. 

As,  pursuing  his  way,  Mr.  Melvil  rides  through  the  main  street 
of  the  suburb,  observe  how  deferentially  the  people  make  way  for 
him  and  salute  him ;  how  they  dismount  from  their  hordes  or 
descend  from  their  vehicles ;  how  the  shopkeepers  stand  up  to 
salaam  to  him.  That  if  he  should  come  here  three  days  hence 
there  would  be  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence ;  that  he  would 
be  mocked  at,  jeered  at,  buffeted,  slain ;  that  that  dirty  butcher 
now  bowing  so  deep  would  be  ready  to  cut  him  down ;  the 
changed  expression  of  those  faces ;  the  changed  employment  of 
those  hands — that  was  certainly  the  very  last  thing  that  would 
have  seemed  possible  to  Mr.  Melvil  now.  Entering  the  city  he 
rides  on  to  the  palace-fortress.  This  has  only  two  gateways  on 
its  city  side  (and  only  one  other,  that  opening  on  to  the  river)  : 
the  Bolund  Durwaza,  or  Lofty  Gateway,  and  the  Moobarik  Durwaza, 
or  Blessed  Gateway.  At  both  of  these  are  guards  of  sepoys, 
sepoys  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  Entering  by 
the  Lofty  Gateway,  Mr.  Melvil  passes  on  to  the  other,  by  the  side 
of  which  are  the  quarters  of  the  English  officer  in  charge  of  the 
palace.  With  him  Mr.  Melvil  proceeds  to  inspect  certain  repairs 
that  are  in  hand  in  connection  with  some  of  the  palace  chambers. 
These  chambers  are  situate  very  high  up,  and  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  work  ladders  of  very  great  length  have  had  to  be  provided. 
In  the  next  few  days  these  ladders  are  to  be  employed  for  a  less 
peaceful  purpose,  and  are  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  memor- 
able history  of  the  outbreak  at  Khizrabad. 
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Passing  out  again  at  the  Moobarik  Durwaza,  Mr.  Melvil  enters 
the  broad  road  that  leads  down  from  the  main  street  of  the  city  to 
the '  River  Gate,'  also  called  the  '  Allahabad  Gate,'  which  opens  on 
to  the  bank  of  the  Jumna.  This  street  is  thronged  with  people, 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  moving  fair,  for  at  this  hour  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Hindoo  population  of  the  town  is  going  down  to  the 
river  to  bathe.  A  similar  throng  has  moved  down  to  the  river  and 
back  again  every  morning  for  many  a  century  back,  ever  since  the 
city  was  built,  for  this  is  one  of  the  settled  features  in  the  Hindoo 
mode  of  life.  What  the  morning  ride  or  drive,  the  meeting 
at  the  'coffee  shop'  of  the  mess,  or  in  the  public  gardens, 
and  the  morning  bath  and  family  prayers  "are  to  the  English 
people,  this  walk  down  to  the  river,  and  the  refreshing  plunge 
in  its  waters,  the  casting  of  flowers  on  the  sacred  wave,  the 
recitation  of  sacred  verses  and  the  performance  of  other  acts  of 
devotion,  the  social  converse  on  the  bank,  are  to  the  wealthier 
portion  of  the  Hindoo  population  of  the  town.  The  crowd  is  made 
up  of  households  :  whole  families  go  down  to  the  river  together, 
just  as  they  do  to  the  seashore  in  the  summer  in  England. 

Here  is  the  sleek  and  portly  father — sleek  and  portly,  because 
the  crowd  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  opulent  and  well-fed  classes, 
of  tradesmen,  of  the  grain  merchants  and  the  cloth  merchants  and 
the  sweetmeat-makers,  of  the  sellers  of  brass-ware,  the  gold- 
smiths and  the  silversmiths  and  the  money-lenders — who  move 
along  with  fat  big  plump  thighs,  rotund  stomach,  and  full  fleshy 
chest,  all  plainly  given  to  view,  for  he  has  nothing  on  but  his  skull- 
cap and  his  loin-cloth ;  and  the  good  mother,  portly  likewise, 
with  her  fair,  or  at  all  events  light-coloured,  face  unveiled,  walk- 
ing on  pattens,  the  buttons  of  which  she  clasps  between  the  big 
toe  and  the  next  one — her  feet  of  course  are  bare ;  and  the  young 
maidens  of  the  house,  who  draw  their  sheets  or  linen  veils  coquet- 
tishly  round  their  faces,  though  not  so  closely  but  that  you  may 
catch  a  sight  of  their  coal-black  eyes  and  the  big  nose-rings  of  which 
they  are  so  proud ;  and  the  children,  sometimes  clad  in  garments 
exactly  like  those  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  which  makes  them 
look  like  dwarfs  or  miniature  men  and  women — sometimes  not  clad 
at  all,  boy  or  girl,  or  clad  only  in  the  symbol  of  dress,  a  piece  of 
string  round  the  waist,  but  all  laden  with  gold  or  silver  ornaments, 
heavy  wristlets  and  anklets,  a  foolish  custom  that  leads  to  many 
murders.  Family  group  joins  family  group,  and  all  move  on  with 
friendly  chat  and  laughter. 
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Outside  River  Grate,  the  crowd  disperses  itself  along  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  There  are  here  none  of  those  high,  pointed- 
roofed  pagodas,  none  of  those  ghats,  or  bathing-places,  with  their 
long  flights  of  steps  and  pretty  flanking  towers,  which  form  so 
beautiful  a  feature  of  most  of  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna;  there  is  no  room  for  them;  the  river 
runs  too  closely  under  the  wall  of  the  town.  But  temporary 
grass  sheds  have  been  put  up  on  the  sands  for  the  convenience 
of  the  bathers.  On  wooden  platforms  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
stream,  or  a  little  way  in  it,  sit,  cross-legged,  the  priests,  who 
receive  the  offerings  and  help  the  bathers  in  their  devotions. 
Such  of  the  men  bathers  as  need  it  squat  down  on  the  sand 
before  the  barbers,  and  have  their  heads  shaved,  and  their  finger- 
nails and  toe-nails  pared.  Many  a  page  might  be  written  as 
to  the  effect  which  the  want  of  mechanical  appliances  has  had  in 
producing  the  social  and  religious  customs  of  the  East :  how  if  you 
have  but  one  vessel  to  drink  out  of,  and  that  of  brass,  the  letting 
any  one  else  put  his  lips  to  it  will  be  the  strongest  mark  of  friend- 
ship and  brotherhood ;  how  if  you  eat  with  the  fingers  you  will  be 
excessively  careful  as  to  their  purity  and  as  to  who  dips  his  hand 
into  the  same  dish  with  you;  and  how  the  command  and  use  of 
knife  and  fork  and  crockery  and  glass  will  have  more  effect  in 
destroying  the  extreme  rigidities  of  caste  than  any  amount  of 
writing ;  how  in  lands  where  vermin  multiply  very  fast,  so  that 
the  plague  of  lice  and  flies  came  to  rank  with  the  plague  of  the 
rivers  of  blood  and  the  slaying  of  the  first-born,  the  razor  was  the 
only  means  of  personal  cleanliness  available  ;  how  the  shaving  of 
the  head  became  a  religious  ceremonial,  carried  into  Western 
lands  in  the  tonsure  of  the  priest;  how  enormous  social  and 
religious  changes  will  be  produced  by  the  command  of  soap  fitted 
for  personal  use,  and  of  tooth-combs. 

But  most  of  the  men  have  come  down  only  for  the  lesser 
purification  of  the  bath.  Men  and  women  and  children  wade  into 
the  water  together.  The  bathing  is  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
regard  to  decency,  as  understood.  The  naked  little  boys  and  girls 
splash  about  and  enjoy  themselves  hugely.  The  women  take 
quiet  dips  with  their  garments  on — the  bathing  serves  to  wash 
them  too.  Here  is  a  Brahmin  up  to  his  waist  in  the  water, 
uttering  the  sacred  words,  handling  the  sacred  thread  dependent 
from  his  shoulder,  joining  the  outside  edges  of  his  two  hands  and 
taking  up  the  sacred  water  in  the  hollow  so  formed  and  pouring 
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it  out  as  an  oblation  to  the  great  luminary  towards  whom  his  face 
is  turned.  Yonder  leap  the  well-fed  flames  of  a  funeral  pyre. 
The  men  who  have  finished  bathing  are  putting  fresh  caste  marks 
on  to  forehead  and  chest  and  arm.  The  men  and  the  women 
of  different  families  get  together,  each  with  each,  and  gossip  and 
chat  and  laugh.  And  then  they  saunter  home  again,  refreshed 
and  purified  both  in  body  and  in  soul. 

But  when  Mr.  Melvil  passes  out  of  River  Grate  he  does  not  go 
down  towards  the  bathing-place,  but  continues  along  the  road 
until  he  comes  to  the  head  of  the  bridge  of  boats  which  carries 
it  across  the  Jumna.  Here  he  is  met  by  Major  Fane  and  some 
other  officials,  civil  and  military.  They  have  assembled  together 
in  committee  to  consider  some  question  connected  with  the  bridge. 

The  tide  of  traffic  across  the  bridge  is  just  now  at  its  fullest ; 
at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  at  these  early  morning  hours  that 
it  runs  strongest  over  every  road.  The  string  of  carts  now  coming 
creaking  across  the  bridge,  which  sinks  and  rises  as  they  pass,  left 
the  last  encamping  ground  at  two  o'clock  this  morning.  The 
country  folk  are  crowding  into  the  town  with  their  country  pro- 
duce. The  wood-cutters  and  the  grass-cutters  are  returning  from 
the  distant  wastes  and  forests,  bearing  on  their  heads  their  bundles 
of  fuel  and  fodder,  wood  and  grass.  Droves  of  donkeys  come 
across  laden  with  water-melons  and  musk-melons,  grown  on  the 
sandbanks  of  the  river.  *  Hoonh  !  hoonh  ! — Hoonh  !  hoonh ! ' 
and  the  fast  trotting  bearers,  with  dusty  bare  legs,  come  running 
across,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  a  palanquin,  from  the  open  door 
of  which  an  English  lady  puts  out  her  head  to  gaze  up  at  the  soar- 
ing battlements  surmounted  by  the  lovely  marble  chambers  of  the 
famous  palace  of  Khizrabad.  She  has  journeyed  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  travelling  always  at  night  so  as  to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day, 
over  lonely  savannahs  and  through  desolate  jungles,  as  over  the 
highly  cultivated  village- crowded  plains ;  and  will  so  journey  for 
hundreds  of  miles  more,  having  no  other  companionship  than  that 
of  the  constantly  changing  relays  of  bearers,  without  any  thought 
of  fear.  Happy  she  to  be  travelling  this  week  and  not  next ! 

The  rude  springless  vehicles  of  the  land  pass  this  way  and 
that  in  constant  stream.  Here  is  the  picturesque  Euth,  with  its 
pagoda-like  roof  and  gay-coloured  curtains  and  painted  sides, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  splendid  bullocks  with  high  humps  and  huge 
hanging  dewlaps ;  the  little  open  Bhylee,  with  its  pair  of  little 
active  bullocks;  the  Ekka,  with  a  pony  between  its  uncouth, 
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splayed  bamboo  shafts.  The  number  of  men  and  women  and 
children  who  can  manage  to  squat  themselves  on  the  one  square 
seat  of  one  of  these  vehicles  fills  the  stiff-limbed  Englishman 
with  astonishment ;  it  looks  to  him  like  an  acrobatic  feat.  The 
winding  of  a  bugle,  and  a  dak  gharry,  or  stage-carriage,  comes 
jolting  across,  having  in  it  a  young  English  lad,  whose  rosy 
cheeks  proclaim  that  he  has  just  left  his  native  land — well  for 
him  that  he  is  crossing  the  bridge  to-day  and  not  a  couple  of  days 
hence.  Flocks  of  goats  and  herds  of  cattle ;  bands  of  bare-footed 
and  bare-legged  pedestrians  ;  bands  of  fakirs  with  matted  locks, 
and  bodies  covered  with  dust  and  ashes,  and  as  nearly  naked  as 
they  can  be ;  bands  of  pilgrims  bearing  on  their  shoulders  long 
bamboos,  from  the  ends  of  which  depend  little  baskets  in  which 
are  packed  the  blown-glass  flasks  containing  the  holy  water 
drawn  from  some  very  sacred  spot  on  some  very  sacred  river; 
strings  of  camels  tied  nose  and  tail ;  men  riding  on  horses  or 
ponies,  or  sitting  sideways  on  bullocks ;  a  Kajah  or  Nuwab  with 
his  motley  following :  the  stream  is  very  full. 

Here  come  three  travellers  on  horseback,  accompanied  by 
several  baggage-ponies  and  many  attendants  on  foot.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  these.  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos  button  their  long 
coats,  otherwise  of  similar  shape,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  breast — 
so  far  are  race  and  religious  distinctions  carried — and  by  this  alone 
you  can  tell  that  of  the  two  men  riding  ahead,  and  whose  counte- 
nances announce  that  they  are  natives  of  these  provinces,  the  stout, 
burly  man  is  a  Mahomedan,  the  thin  spare  man  a  Hindoo  ;  while  the 
features  and  the  peculiar-shaped  turban  of  the  third  horseman,  who 
has  fallen  a  little  behind  the  others,  proclaim  him  to  be  a  Mahratta. 
Turning  the  corner  of  the  toll-house  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  bridge,  these  horsemen  come  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the 
Englishmen  gathered  together  there,  Melvil,  Fane,  and  two  more. 
The  unexpected  rencontre  seems  to  disturb  and  trouble  them.  The 
Hindoo's  right  hand  goes  up  with  a  sudden  automatic  action,  palm 
downwards,  as  if  he  were  about  to  make  a  military  salute ;  but  he 
suddenly  turns  the  palm  upwards  and  changes  the  stiff  salute 
into  an  ordinary  salaam.  The  Mussulman  makes  an  easy,  cour- 
teous salutation ;  the  Mahratta  a  very  offhand  one.  As  they  pass 
by  the  Englishmen  look  after  them. 

*  The  thin  fellow  nearest  us  looked  like  a  sepoy,'  says  one. 

*He  seemed  to  be  about  to  make  us  a  military  salute.  I 
wonder  why  he  didn't,'  says  another. 
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'  What  a  capital  horse  the  stout  man  is  on ! '  says  Mr.  Melvil, 
and  then  they  resume  their  committee  talk.  They  do  not  know 
who  the  travellers  are,  but  the  travellers  seem  to  know  them. 

4  That  man  of  small  stature  who  is  mounted  on  the  big  grey 
horse  is  Milmil  (Melvil)  Sahib,  the  Commissioner,'  says  the  burly 
Mahomedan. 

'  The  evil-liver  has  a  sharp  look,'  says  the  keen- faced,  slight- 
framed  Mahratta. 

'  He  has  a  good  steed  under  him,'  continues  the  Mahomedan, 
as  great  a  lover  of  horses,  and  with  as  good  an  eye  for  one,  as  Mr. 
Melvil  himself.  *  A  very  good  horse.  And  the  long  man  in 
whose  eye  there  was  a  glass  is  Major  Fyne  (Fane),  who  has 
charge  of  the  arsenal  here.' 

'  I  thought  I  remembered  his  face,'  says  the  remaining  horse- 
man, an  Oudh  Brahmin ;  '  I  have  seen  him  often.  It  is  a  matter  of 
four  years  that  we  were  stationed  at  Allahabad,  and  he  was  then 
in  charge  of  the  magazine  there.' 

'Ghumundi!'  he  adds.  This  is  one  of  those  meaningful, 
expressive  words,  common  in  all  languages,  for  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  an  exact  equivalent  in  another.  It  expresses  *  one 
who  indulges  in  pride  to  excess,'  one  *  madly  proud.' 

Mr.  Melvil  has  returned  home,  and  is  seated  at  his  office  table. 
The  post  has  come  in  while  he  has  been  away,  and  the  table  is 
heaped  with  papers.  He  proceeds  to  dispose  of  them  with  amaz- 
ing celerity.  Mr.  Melvil  is  a  man  of  facts  and  not  of  fancies. 
He  is  a  '  practical  man,'  which  is  somehow  held  to  be  opposed  to 
*  a  man  of  ideas,'  though  all  practical  work  is  the  outcome  of  ideas. 
He  belonged  to  the  class  which  works  systems,  not  to  that  which 
invents  them ;  administrators  rather  than  statesmen.  He  is  a 
man  of  details,  not  of  general  principles.  Fully  acquainted  with 
the  routine  of  his  work,  loving  it,  of  quick  perception,  self-confi- 
dent, decided,  laborious,  punctual,  he  had  all  the  qualities  which 
make  a  great  administrator,  lead  to  success  under  a  bureaucracy. 
He  had  the  defects  as  well  as  the  perfections  of  such  a  character. 
Feelings  did  not  interfere  with  his  work.  He  had  no  ideas  of  his 
own  to  clash  with  those  of  the  men  above  him.  He  would  carry 
out  one  policy  as  soon  as  another.  He  regarded  the  people  of  the 
land  only  from  a  police  and  fiscal,  from  an  enumeration,  sanitation, 
taxation,  vaccination,  point  of  view.  In  connection  with  his  work, 
in  the  carrying  out  of  measures,  he  thought  only  of  to-day,  not  of 
yesterday  or  of  to-morrow  ;  not  of  the  past  or  the  future,  but  only 
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of  the  present ;  had  no  care  for  reasons  or  for  consequences,  they 
•were  the  concern  of  those  who  ordered  the  measures.  He  was,  it 
may  be  said,  a  representative  man  of  his  service.  The  great 
merits  of  that  great  service,  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  are  well 
enough  known.  But  the  helplessness  of  its  officers  in  connection 
with  the  now  impending  insurrection  or  mutiny  ;  the  quick  down- 
fall of  their  power  before  it ;  its  coming  on  them  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise, and  their  inability  to  account  for  it,  showed  a  great  defect 
somewhere.  They  were  too  much  routine  workers — more  adminis- 
trators than  statesmen. 

Eapid  despatch  is  an  excellent  thing ;  but  it  has  its  drawbacks. 
These  had  displayed  themselves  in  Mr.  Melvil's  work.  He  had 
first  made  his  name  in  the  settlement  department.  The  '  settle- 
ment '  of  a  District  means  the  measurement  of  all  the  fields  in 
it ;  their  grouping  together ;  the  fixing  their  rental  for  a  term  of 
years ;  the  apportionment  of  it  between  the  State,  the  landlord, 
and  the  tenant.  Mr.  Melvil  had  to  carry  out  this  important 
measure  in  a  large  and  important  district.  The  work  was  done 
quickly,  and  was  perfect  in  every  detail ;  every  form  and  statement 
was  duly  filled  up ;  the  Government  obtained  an  increased  rental, 
and  Mr.  Melvil  his  promotion.  Those  two  great  objects  were 
obtained.  But  the  Jumma  (rental)  had  been  fixed  too  high,  and 
the  administration  of  that  wide  tract  of  land  became  a  burden 
and  a  reproach.  A  rack-rented  peasantry  were  driven  into  crime. 
The  *  Magistrates  and  Collectors '  were  hampered  in  the  perform- 
ance of  both  the  great  duties  from  which  they  took  their  name  ; 
it  was  irksome  to  punish  men  for  crimes  due  to  the  action  of  the 
State ;  to  wring  an  unjust  cess  from  them.  The  tenants  groaned 
under  the  payment  of  the  rent,  the  landlords  under  its  collection, 
which  kept  them  in  constant  fear  of  loss  of  their  position,  their 
landlordship.  And  in  the  coming  time  of  trouble  both  landlord 
and  tenant,  not  unnaturally,  displayed  no  extreme  desire  for  the 
continuance  of  the  system  under  which  they  had  suffered. 

Two  of  the  pieces  of  work  Mr.  Melvil  has  to  dispose  of  this 
morning  concern  this  narrative.  Among  the  signs  and  portents 
of  the  time  was  the  sudden  and  mysterious  transmission,  a  little 
while  before,  of  the  unleavened  cakes  known  as  chupatees,  and 
which  form  the  daily  food  of  the  people,  across  the  width  of 
the  land.  They  had  been  passed  from  village  to  village,  no  one — 
no  Englishman,  at  least — knowing  by  whose  order  or  why.  Mr. 
Melvil  has  been  directed  to  make  enquiries  into  the  matter, 
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and  is  now  submitting  his  report.  He  is  a  dead  hand  at  a  report. 
This  is  an  admirable  one.  The  passage  of  the  chupatees  is 
distinctly  and  continuously  traced.  You  can  tell  the  very  hour 
at  which  they  reached  or  left  any  village.  The  only  defect  in  it 
is  that  it  affords  no  solution  of  the  mystery.  Mr.  Melvil  saw  no 
meaning  in  this  strange  occurrence,  and  so  pronounced  it 
meaningless. 

The  other  matter  was  this  :  The  East  India  Company  was  at 
this  time  at  war  with  a  great  Mahomed  an  potentate,  the  Shah  of 
Persia.  A  placard  had  been  found  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the 
great  mosque  at  Khizrabad,  which  purported  to  be  a  manifesto 
from  the  Shah  addressed  to  *  all  the  Faithful  in  India.'  The 
infidels  had  brought  troops  to  the  soil  of  a  power  of  Islam.  They 
desired  *  to  destroy  the  religions  of  Islam  in  Persia  in  like 
manner  as  the  religion  of  the  Mussulmans  of  India.'  It  was 
incumbent  on  the  faithful  to  rise  against  them  everywhere.  Let 
them  unite  all  differences,  and  *  remember  that  they  had  but  one 
Koran  and  one  Kibleh,  and  extend  the  hand  of  brotherhood, 
remembering  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  "  Verily  all  true  believers 
are  brothers."  '  Let  them  all  take  part  in  the  Jehad,  or  Holy  War. 
Let  the  Faithful  in  Hindostan  unite  with  him  (the  Shah)  (  against 
this  tribe  of  wanderers  from  the  path  of  righteousness,'  and 
4  have  no  friendship  with  a  tribe  of  whom  the  Prophet  saith : 
"  Verily  they  do  not  love  you,  and  neither  do  you  love  them."  ' 
Let  all  the  Faithful  in  Hindostan  consider  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  follow  the  precept,  '  Slay,  in  the  name  of  God,  those 
who  wish  to  slay  you,'  and  *  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the  small 
and  the  great,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  ryot  and  the  sepoy, 
all  without  exception  arise  in  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith  of 
the  Prophet,  and  having  girt  up  the  waist  of  valour  adorn  their 
persons  with  arms  and  weapons.'  'And  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  quarrel,  it  is  necessary  that  not  only  a  small  number 
of  true  believers  should  stand  forth  in  the  defence  of  the  faith, 
but  that  the  whole  should  answer  our  call.'  'And  the  victory 
should  be  with  them,  to  make  manifest  the  decree  of  God,  Verily 
the  Almighty  will  weigh  the  wicked  in  different  scales  from  the 
pure.'  Mr.  Melvil  disposes  of  this  by  calling  it  *  the  work  of 
some  crazy  fanatic.' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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I  HAVE  nothing  to  tell  you  in  this  little  sketch  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Capri,  partly  because  I  know  very  little  about  it,  and 
partly  because  writers,  more  competent  than  myself  have  said  all 
that  there  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  If,  however,  you  feel 
inclined  to  hear  what  I  have  found  out,  during  a  two  years' 
residence  at  Capri,  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants,  I  will  gladly 
give  you  the  benefit  of  my  experience. 

Ecstatic  praise  of  Capri  is  generally  suspicious  ;  I  have  heard 
a  good  deal  in  my  time,  and  the  result  is  that  I  have  no  more 
faith  in  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  the  good  folks  who  are  so 
ready  with  their  loud-spoken  admiration  are  deceivers.  I  am 
certain  they  feel  something  of  the  witchery  there  is  about  the 
place ;  but  are  they  capable  of  appreciating  it  thoroughly  ?  Would 
they  not  be  equally  ready  to  apply  that  same  shoal  of  pleasant 
adjectives  to  any  new  object  that  took  their  fancy  ?  I  wonder 
also  how  many  of  them  have  learnt  that  it  is  the  *  correct 
thing '  to  praise  Capri  and  everything  in  it.  As  a  contrast  to  such 
doubtful  praise,  I  prefer  the  honest,  if  uncomplimentary,  verdict 

of  the  artist  who  said  :  '  I  will  never  set  foot  on  that  d d  little 

island  again.'  [He  was  not  an  Englishman.]  The  charm  that 
Capri  exercises  is  essentially  of  the  objective  order;  her  beauties 
seem  to  sink  down  into  one's  soul,  and  to  fill  it  with  a  vague 
sense  of  being  somehow  nearer  heaven  there  than  when  one 
is  in  the  busy  world.  This  feeling  finds  expression  in  beautiful 
pictures  ;  it  might  well  inspire  a  poet's  verse,  but  it  is  not  exactly 
what  one  would  be  tempted  to  '  gush  '  about. 

The  climate  of  Capri  in  spring,  autumn,  and  in  summer — when 
the  sirocco  does  not  blow — is  perfect ;  so  perfect  that  one  might 
almost  be  forgiven  for  asking  of  Heaven  nothing  more  than  to 
idle  away  one's  life  in  a  sweet  day-dream.  When  the  sirocco 
blows,  most  people  feel  cross  and  *  limp,'  with  an  unpleasant 
sensation  of  stickiness  all  over  the  body.  Unfortunate  mortals 
with  *  liver'  decidedly  object  to  it,  I  believe — also  ladies  who 
curl  their  hair,  as  this  wind  seems  to  take  a  cruel  satisfaction  in 
straightening  out  the  carefully  arranged  little  ringlets.  In  winter 
the  temperature  is  not  what  would  be  considered  very  cold  in 
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England ;  the  thermometer  is  never  below  7°  centigrade,  and  one 
can  bathe  in  the  sea  during  the  cold  months  with  impunity — I 
have  done  so  myself  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  mad  by  the 
natives  ;  but  that  is  the  only  danger  incurred.  Yet  a  very  general 
opinion  exists  that  the  cold  is  more  felt  at  Naples  and  at  Capri 
than  in  Scotland,  or  in  correspondingly  severe  climates.  I  think 
the  explanation  of  this  circumstance  is  not  difficult  to  find.  We 
have,  say  about  Christmas,  a  spell  of  cold  weather,  during  which 
the  tramontanes  (north  wind)  blows  more  or  less  fiercely,  and 
coming  as  it  does  from  beyond  the  snow-covered  Apennines  and 
Vesuvius,  who  now  and  again  puts  on  a  white  cap,  it  gives  us  the 
benefit  of  sharpness.  This  will  last  for  a  fortnight,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  lovely  balmy  days,  suggestive  of  *  Lotus  Islands '  and 
*  The  Happy  Valley ; '  then  back  comes  the  tearing  tramontana ; 
or  rain  falls,  not  in  a  quiet,  steady  downpour,  but  in  wild 
torrents  which  suggest  nothing  but  a  second  Deluge,  while  the 
damp  cold  of  the  atmosphere  penetrates  into  the  very  marrow  of 
your  bones.  Now,  is  it  surprising  that  after  these  warm  days, 
which  render  one  particularly  sensitive,  the  quick  change  to 
tramontana,  or  to  rain,  is  more  severely  felt  than  a  much  greater 
degree  of  cold  would  be  were  it  continuous  ?  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  climate  of  Capri  must  be  very  healthy,  for  in  spite  of 
indifferent  water,  defective  drainage,  and  a  total  disregard  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  simplest  sanitary  rules,  there  is  very 
little  sickness.  The  island  is  so  well  aired  on  every  side  that  foul 
miasmas  are  quickly  blown  away. 

The  visitor  to  Capri  will  find :  beautiful  grey  limestone  rocks 
— the  whole  island  is  nothing  but  a  rock — that  rise  from  the  deep 
sea,  far,  far  away,  till  their  jagged  outlines  stand  out  clear  and 
sharp  against  the  wonderful  blue  sky  ;  cliffs  of  all  kinds  of  strange 
and  fantastic  shapes,  that  awe  you  as  you  pass  below  them  on  the 
smooth  sea,  and  in  the  narrow  crevices  of  which  grow  narcissus, 
blue  '  gentiana,'  and  *  milk-budded  myrtles,'  in  tantalizing  pro- 
fusion ;  cliffs  that  turn  from  cold  grey  to  warm  flushes  of  exquisite 
reds  and  purples  under  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  till  you  stand 
and  wonder  if  in  heaven  there  will  be  aught  found  to  surpass  such 
beauty.  He  will  find  a  lovely  harvest  of  wild-flowers  in  spring 
and  autumn,  and  sad-coloured  olive-trees  all  the  year  round ;  a 
marvellous  sea,  that  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  liquid  crystal — 
now  palest  green,  now  blue,  now  purple — so  clear  that  you  look 
down  and  see  far  below  strange  forests  of  sea-weed,  sea-anemones, 
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and  remains  of  old  palaces,  with  little  fish  darting  happily  in  and 
out,  little  knowing  or  caring  that  great  Caesar  once  ruled  where 
they  are  sporting ;  queer  little  flat-  or  round-roofed  houses,  built 
in  a  most  uncomfortable  but  picturesque  style ;  every  variety  of 
grotto  (of  which  more  hereafter) ;  ruined  palaces,  ruined  castles, 
old  hermitages  and  hermits,  old  Capri  wine.  But  he  will  not 
find  much  society,  many  shops,  or  more  than  two  decent  roads ; 
so  of  course  the  island  is  not  perfect.  Well,  we  cannot  have 
everything. 

The  grottos  in  Capri  are  numberless.  I  say  this  advisedly, 
because  I  have  met  people  who  think  there  is  only  one,  and  that 
the  famous  '  Blue  Grotto ; '  whereas  the  whole  island  is  so  per- 
forated with  grottos  that  it  seems  a  wonder  how  the  high  cliffs  stand 
so  steadily.  Of  course  the  'Blue  Grotto'  is  the  chief.  Most 
of  my  readers  have  doubtless  seen  pictures  of  it ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  reproduction  that  does  it  complete  justice,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  ever  will,  for  it  is  the  marvellous  light  that 
produces  an  effect  which  evades  the  painter's  subtlest  efforts  at 
imitation.  It  is  useless  wasting  words  in  trying  to  give  a  faint 
idea  of  its  perfection.  If  you  can,  visit  it  yourself — not,  however, 
when  the  crowded  steamer  that  conveys  passengers  from  Naples  to 
Capri  discharges  boat -loads  of  fashionable  tourists  into  its  quiet 
precincts,  and  the  air  is  filled  with  the  shouts  of  boatmen  and  the 
screams  of  frightened  women,  as  the  boats  pass  through  the  small 
opening.  Go  alone — or  with  one  or  two  congenial  spirits  who 
will  not  annoy  you  by  talking  when  you  wish  to  be  quiet  and 
enjoy — on  a  calm,  very  clear  morning  in  summer  at  about  1 1  a.m. 
Remain  in  the  grotto  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  if  you  do  not 
come  away  with  a  heart  full  of  reverent  thankfulness  to  God  for 
the  marvellous  beauties  which  He  has  permitted  you  to  behold — 
I  am  sorry  for  you.  An  American  millionaire  once  made  a  bid  for 
the  *  Blue  Grotto,'  but  his  offer  was  refused. 

Of  the  other  grottos  on  the  island  I  can  only  speak  of  the 
most  important,  such  as  the  *  Green '  and  '  Eed '  Grottos,  which 
almost  touch  each  other.  On  a  hot  day  it  is  pleasant  to  un- 
dress on  the  little  shelving  beach  in  the  '  Eed  Grotto,'  and  to 
swim  from  there  into  the  *  Green,'  the  entrances  to  which  are 
quite  large.  The  *  White  Grotto,'  under  the  Tiberio  Eock,  is 
remarkable  for  a  large  fresh-water  lake  in  its  centre.  There 
are  all  round  the  coast-line  grottos  large  and  small,  and  into 
some  of  these  the  sea  rushes  with  a  sound  like  a  pistol-shot. 
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There  is  a  beautiful  grotto  under  Monte  Solaro — the  highest 
point  of  Capri — from  the  walls  of  which  grow -a  profusion  of 
maidenhair  ferns,  for  which  reason  it  is  called  the  *  Fern  Grotto.' 
There  are  also  very  curious  stalactite  grottos  ;  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  has  however  been  walled  up  by  its  proprietor,  owing 
to  the  depredations  of  enterprising  English  and  American  tourists. 
One  other  sea-shore  grotto  is  held  sacred  to  a  curious  kind  of  fish, 
called  the  voyo  marina,  who  is  supposed  to  retire  thither  to  rest 
every  night.  He  is  gifted  with  four  feet,  and  must  be  of  an 
amphibious  nature,  as  he  is  known  to  visit  the  vineyards  in  order 
to  indulge  his  weakness  for  grapes.  I  have  never  seen  this 
creature,  but  I  have  conversed  with  seamen  who  are  strongly 
convinced  of  his  existence. 

A  tour  round  the  island  in  one  of  the  large  heavy  fishing-boats, 
manned  by  four  sturdy  rowers,  who  row  standing,  is  a  most 
interesting  excursion ;  but,  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  a  calm  yet  not 
sultry  day  is  best,  as  the  back-wash  from  the  rocks,  or  the  heat, 
is  calculated  to  disturb  one's  equanimity,  and  with  it  all  sense 
of  enjoyment.  The  varying  nature  of  the  coast  scenery  is 
remarkable,  and  the  excursion  is  not  long  enough  to  fatigue. 

The  peasants,  while  at  work  in  the  fields  or  digging  founda- 
tions for  houses,  come  across  many  Eoman  remains,  such  as 
amphorce,  implements  of  different  kinds,  broken  statues,  pieces  of 
marble  from  the  mosaic  pavements,  and  small  glass  tear-bottles, 
which  are  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pathetic  memorials  we  have  left 
of  the  ancients. 

The  Caprese — as  the  people  of  Capri  are  called — are  simple, 
very  confiding,  grateful  for  kindness,  easily  amused,  and  given  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  life.  They  are  industrious  and  have  a 
keen  eye  to  the  '  main  chance.'  They  are  not  poor,  compara- 
tively speaking,  and  there  are  no  thieves.  By  thieves  I  mean 
robbers  on  a  large  scale.  The  peasants  who  have  no  gardens  will 
steal  a  few  vegetables  from  their  richer  neighbours  when  they 
can  get  the  chance,  and  servants  will  add  a  solda  or  two  to  the 
price  of  every  article  they  get  for  the  padrone.  On  the  other 
hand,  houses  may  be  left  open  day  and  night  without  fear,  and 
money  in  unlocked  drawers  is  perfectly  safe.  It  is  argued  that 
the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  conveying  stolen  goods  secretly 
and  speedily  off  the  island  explains  the  scarcity  of  thieves ;  but 
a  reason  for  good  behaviour  may  also  be  found,  I  think,  in  the 
absence  of  that  squalid  misery  which  is  a  chief  incentive  to  crime. 
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The  Caprese  are  religious — which  does  not  prevent  them  from 
swindling  forestieri  as  much  as  possible.  'Protestants  were 
made  to  be  fleeced,'  urge  the  priests.  Their  religious  ideas,  as  is 
natural  with  so  practical  a  people,  take  a  very  practical  form.  If 
the  fishermen  attend  mass  regularly,  Sant'  Antonio,  patron  saint 
of  fishermen,  will  be  so  pleased  that  he  will  beg  the  good  God  to 
send  them  a  fine  harvest  of  fish.  The  masses  therefore  are  always 
addressed  to  a  large  and  devout  congregation.  And  so  it  is  in  all 
their  dealings  with  the  Higher  Powers.  So  much  devotion  and 
money  spent,  in  wax  candles,  processions,  and  fireworks — for  which 
the  saints  appear  to  have  a  peculiar  partiality — so  much  worldly 
prosperity.  The  motive  seems  low,  but  at  any  rate  the  people 
believe  profoundly  in  the  gods  above — their  devotion  is  real,  and 
there  is  no  pretence  at  a  faith  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  They 
believe  also  that  the  recitation  of  a  certain  number  of  Aves  and 
Paternosters  will  help  to  heal  wounds  and  sores,  aches  and 
pains,  of  every  description.  The  altar  of  the  Madonna  is 
surrounded  by  little  waxen  efSgies  of  arms,  legs,  hearts,  and  so 
forth,  showing  how  potent  are  her  pleadings  with  the  Trinity — for 
the  waxen  arms,  &c.,  correspond  to  fleshy  members  which  have 
been  healed  by  means  of  her  intercessions. 

The  Caprese  are  superstitious,  believing  seriously  in  ghostly 
apparitions.  A  few  months  ago  a  fisherman,  while  at  work  in  the 
*  Blue  Grotto,'  had  a  visit  from  the  Devil.  A  more  unlikely  spot 
to  be  chosen  by  the  '  Majesty  of  Darkness '  for  inspecting 

His  snug  little  farm,  the  earth, 

could  hardly  be  imagined,  yet  the  poor  fellow  was  so  firmly  per- 
suaded he  had  seen  our  great  Enemy  that  lie  was  very  ill  in  conse- 
quence. And  how  could  the  veracity  of  the  story  be  better  proved  ? 
Fishing,  the  cultivation  of  vines,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  figs, 
vegetables,  and — last  but  not  least — the  forestieri,  form  the 
sources  of  the  Caprese's  income.  The  fish  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  small  and  insipid,  with  the  exception  of  a  species  of 
tunny,  red  mullet,  codlings,  and  a  long  narrow  fish  distinguished 
by  bones  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  greenish  blue.  There  is  a  fish 
with  a  very  large  head  and  disproportionately  small  body  that  is 
excellent  when  dressed  as  zuppa,  del  marinari — sailor's  soup. 
There  is  also  another  fish  much  in  vogue  with  the  natives ;  this  is 
a  kind  of  octopus,  and  when  young  and  carefully  cooked  it  is  not 
bad  eating.  To  relish  them  it  is  as  well  not  to  see  them  in  their 
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natural  state.  The  way  in  which  the  fish  is  caught  is  picturesque. 
On  calm  summer  nights,  from  8  p.m.,  when  there  is  no  moon,  the 
sea,  especially  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  is  studded  with 
twinkling  yellow  stars.  The  lights  are  caused  by  burning  a 
resinous  wood  in  a  brasier  placed  in  the  bow  of  the  fishing-boat. 
By  the  light  of  the  flaming  wood  the  fish  is  speared  by  a  fisher- 
man standing  on  the  bows,  who  looks,  while  thus  engaged,  not 
unlike  an  imp  of  evil  at  work  on  lost  souls.  As  the  spear  enters 
the  body  of  the  octopus  a  black  fluid  resembling  ink  spouts  out, 
from  whence  its  name — calamaio  (ink-bottle).  The  sea-hedge- 
hog (echinus)  is  found  in  abundance;  it  should  be  eaten  when 
the  moon  is  full.  The  male  fish  is  only  found  in  deep  water,  but 
the  female  sticks  to  the  rocks  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  bathers  treading  on  these  rocks  are  painfully  surprised  to 
find  their  heels  adorned  with  the  spikes  of  the  uncomfortable 
creatures. 

The  Capri  wine  is  light,  pleasant,  and  wholesome.  It  is  very 
simply  made.  The  grapes  are  picked  in  large  bunches  and  thrown 
— without  removing  the  rotten  ones  or  the  stalks — into  a  large 
tub.  When  the  tub  is  full,  a  peasant  gets  on  to  it,  and  with  his 
bare  feet  treads  down  the  fruit.  The  skins  are  left  in  the  juice 
for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  they  are  removed,  the  liquor  is 
poured  into  casks  and  large  glass  bottles  called  biretti,  where  it 
is  left  to  ferment  for  three  months,  and  then  it  is  drawn  off  into 
a  fresh  cask  or  into  bottles.  It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  the  im- 
purities the  wine  may  contain  are  either  thrown  off  in  the  process 
of  fermentation  or  deposited  in  the  form  of  sediment.  The  vine- 
stalks  give  a  certain  amount  of  acidity  to  the  wine  which  is  sup- 
posed to  preserve  it,  but  careful  wine-manufacturers  prefer  to 
remove  the  larger  stalks.  For  particularly  good  wine,  the  grapes 
are  taken  singly  from  the  stalks.  The  grape-skins  are  made  into 
cakes  and  used  as  manure.  I  have  heard  that  a  kind  of  wine  can 
be  made  from  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  vine,  without  fruit,  but 
I  have  not  tasted  it. 

Lemons  are  exported  in  large  quantities.  In  winter  the 
lemon- trees  are  covered  with  wooden  frames  to  which  straw  is 
fixed.  This  thatching  serves  to  protf  ct  the  fruit  from  hail.  If  a 
hailstone  strikes  a  lemon  it  leaves  a  black  spot  from  which  the 
fruit  begins  to  rot.  No  spotted  lemons  can,  therefore,  be  packed 
for  exportation. 

The  Caprese  are  a  very  tempeiate  people,     A  tipsy  native  is  a 
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very  rare  sight.  It  is  also  wonderful  how  little  food  they  eat,  and 
how  indifferent  they  are  to  its  quality,  judging  from  the  appear- 
ance— and  smell — of  the  stock-fish,  which  is  a  very  favourite  dish. . 
I  have  seen  herbs,  too,  for  their  salads,  which,  if  they  are  nice,  are 
much  belied  by  their  air.  The  much-enduring  Capri  cow  must 
share  her  mistress's  callousness  in  this  respect,  seeing  that  the 
leaves  of  the  prickly-pear  form  a  not  inconsiderable  item  of  her 
daily  food.  The  tender  white  hearts  of  the  beautiful  aloes  are 
torn  out  for  the  same  purpose.  Very  little  grass  is  to  be  found  in 
Capri,  and  often  the  peasant-girls  will  risk  their  lives  on  the 
ledges  of  their  grey  crags,  to  which  their  bare  feet  cling  with 
limpet-like  tenacity,  in  order  to  find  a  sackful  of  provender  for  the 
cows,  whose  yield  of  milk  is  surprisingly  good. 

The  Caprese  have  a  notion  that  the  English  are  more  or  less  mad. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  such  an  impression  should  exist,  as  our 
habits  differ  so  widely  from  theirs,  and,  besides,  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  it  in  the  odd  behaviour  of  some  of  my  countrymen 
and  women  when  abroad.  A  stranger  to  the  perfection  of  English 
institutions  might  be  forgiven  for  imagining  from  their  mode  of 
conduct  that  they  were  wildly  exhilarated  at  escaping  from  the 
restraint  which  these  institutions  appear  to  involve.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  enthusiastic  desire  to  do  'just  as  we  like  '  should 
frequently  engender  a  license  which  reflects  little  credit  on  English- 
men, and  Englishwomen  in  particular ;  neither  does  it  give  a  fair 
impression  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  Of  course  we  all 
know  how  inferior  foreigners  are  to  the  *  free-born  British,'  and 
how  unnecessary  it  is  to  care  a  scrap  for  their  opinion  of  us  ;  yet 
surely,  for  the  honour  of  our  country  and  the  name  we  are  all 
proud  to  bear,  it  would  be  better  to  refrain  from  behaviour 
which  could  only  bring  down  the  contempt  and  derision  of  all 
right-minded  men  if  indulged  in  *  at  home.' 

The  Capri  women  work  very  hard  in  the  fields  as  aids  to 
builders,  and  especially  as  carriers.  They  transport  everything, 
from  a  handkerchief-ful  of  figs  to  a  Saratoga  trunk,  on  their 
heads.  But  more  astonishing  still  is  the  ease  with  which  they 
carry  a  glass  biretto  full  of  wine,  oil,  or  water  down  the  steep  and 
slippery  <  goat-paths'  which  do  duty  (with  two  really  good  excep- 
tions) for  roads  at  Capri.  The  woman  first  makes  a  round  pad  of 
a  handkerchief,  which  she  places  on  her  head ;  on  this  the  biretto 
— in  shape  something  like  a  very  large  decanter — is  poised,  and 
off  goes  the  fair  facchina  (porteress)  at  a  good  pace.  She  does 
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not  think  of  using  her  hands  to  steady  the  bottle  unless  it  is  very 
huge,  or  if  she  turns  her  head,  or  in  going  up  or  down  a  particu- 
larly high  step — then  she  will  touch  the  base  of  it  with  her  fingers. 
The  grace  with  which  they  manage  this,  to  us,  impossible  feat,  is 
charming.  I  have  often  stopped  to  watch  them  in  delighted 
astonishment,  and  to  ask  if  there  is  no  fear  of  the  whole  thing 
tumbling  down.  The  mere  idea  of  such  a  catastrophe  provokes 
much  amusement. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Capri  girls.  Well,  of  course,  they 
alone  would  furnish  material  for  an  article.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  winning  about  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is  their  beauty 
half  so  much  as  their  frank,  natural  ways  that  please  one.  I  have 
observed  in  them  a  simple  tact,  a  sweet  courtesy  of  manner,  which 
would  not  disgrace  a  duchess.  Yet  there  is  nothing  studied,  no 
effort ;  the  attraction  lies  in  their  being  so  entirely  unaffected  : 
And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 

This  is  made  obvious  by  the  fact  that  when  a  Capri  girl  is  taken 
out  of  her  original  sphere  she  loses  many  of  the  winning  qualities 
which  so  become  her. 

Ladies  do  not  always  perceive  how  taking  these  girls  are.  '  I 
cannot  understand  how  men,  gentlemen  by  birth  and  education, 
are  attracted  by  those  common  girls,'  is  a  very  general  remark. 
Why  is  it  that  ladies  see  no  charm  where  men  find  so  much  ? 
Can  it  be  that  simplicity,  and  other  of  Nature's  graces,  have  a 
certain  mawkish  flavour  to  our  feminine  palates  ?  I  hope  not. 

These  girls  can  assume  a  wonderful  amount  of  dignity  when 
necessary.  They  have  also  an  abundant  supply  of  mother-wit, 
which  I  have  heard  used  advantageously  to  check  the  too  ardent 
attentions  of  youthful  forestieri. 

One  of  the  prettiest  sights  I  know  is  to  meet  a  band  of  Capri 
girls,  aged  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  returning  from  their  day's  toil. 
Here  they  come,  with  their  skirts  tucked  up  on  one  side,  the  red 
kerchief  carelessly  tied  at  the  back  of  their  shapely  heads,  from 
under  which  the  dark  wavy  hair  escapes — cheeks  flushed  after  hard 
work,  eyes  shining,  tongues  chattering.  As  they  pass  they  look 
you  straight  in  the  face,  smile  merrily,  and  wish  you  'Buona 
sera,'  with  audible  comments  on  your  personal  appeararce.  But 
they  are  not  difficult  to  please,  and  as  long  as  you  have  an  agree- 
able expression,  the  general  verdict  will  be  that  you  are  '  una  bella 
signora.' 

And  then  the  Capri  children !     Little,  soft-eyed,  curly-headed 
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creatures !  If  they  did  not  beg  they  would  be  perfect.  Some- 
times you  come  upon  a  group  of  them  in  one  of  the  narrow  lanes, 
who  stare  up  at  you  in  awe  and  surprise.  As  you  stare  back  into 
their  big  eyes,  the  chorus  comes  of  *  Buon  giorno,  signor ! '  in  every 
tone  of  childish  treble,  from  the  biggest  boy  with  the  tail  of  his 
shirt  hanging  down  behind  through  the  slit  of  his  pantaloons — a 
remarkable  and  unfailing  feature  in  the  dress  of  the  juvenile 
males — to  the  wee  woman  who  can  hardly  toddle,  and  yet  whose 
dress  is  an  exact  copy  in  miniature  of  her  mother's.  As  you  look 
at  them,  perhaps  one  will  run  up  and  thrust  a  bunch  of  wild 
flowers  into  your  hands  with  a  quick,  shy  gesture.  You  hesitate 
to  take  it,  and  say,  '  But  I  have  no  soldi  to  give  you.'  '  Non  fa 
niente,  prendete,  signor  '  ('  never  mind,  take  it '),  shouts  the  little 
rogue,  which  you  do  and  go  on  your  way,  wondering  the  while  why 
these  fading  flowers,  which  would  be  worthless  if  paid  for,  should, 
as  a  spontaneous  offering,  appear  priceless. 

The  visitor  must  not  leave  Capri  without  seeing  a  tarantella 
danced.  To  see  it  to  perfection  one  should  not  follow  the  general 
rule  of  asking  the  hotel  proprietor  to  get  one  up.  It  is  much 
better  to  go  to  Tiberio  or  some  other  quiet  trottoria,  where  the 
boys  and  girls  will  come  in  fresh  from  their  work  in  the  fields, 
kick  off  their  sabots,  and  dance  the  really  pretty  dance  without 
ceremony.  It  is  also  better  not  to  have  too  large  an  audience.  In 
the  big  room  of  an  hotel,  with  rows  of  strangers  ranged  round  the 
walls  looking  cold  and  critical,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  natural 
entrain  of  the  dance  is  wanting.  Has  it  ever  been  your  hard 
fate  to  sing,  act,  or  recite  before  an  audience  which  you  felt  to  be 
distinctly  unsympathetic  ?  Do  you  remember  with  what  a  sinking 
of  the  heart  you  scanned  the  faces  round  you  in  a  hurried  search 
for  one  kindred  spirit  ?  Now,  can  there  be  a  greater  contrast 
between  some  of  our  British  fair  and  these  laughing  girls  brimming 
over  with  pure  fun  and  longing  to  make  you  share  it  ?  There- 
fore, I  say,  let  the  audience  be  small.  The  dance  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  wooing  of  a  maiden,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
coquetry  in  it  on  the  girl's  part,  also  snapping  of  fingers,  and  little 
wild  cries  from  the  youths.  Suddenly  the  woman,  who  has  been 
beating  time  on  a  tambourine,  breaks  out  into  a  weird  chant  which 
has  a  quaint  effect.  The  merriest  tarantella  I  have  seen  was  at 
the  house  of  an  English  gentleman  who  gave  a  feast  to  his  olive- 
pickers  after  the  harvest.  With  what  a  will  they  danced !  It 
seemed  as  if  they  would  never  tire,  and  tarantella  succeeded 
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tarantella  with  immense  enthusiasm.  At  last,  however,  they  had 
to  give  in,  and  were  glad  to  sit  down — tired,  thirsty,  and  happy — 
to  great  dishes  of  macaroni  and  wine  ad  lib. 

The  natural  musical  talent  of  the  Caprese  has  not  been 
cultivated.  His  favourite  attempt  at  singing  is  a  kind  of  mono- 
tonous chant,  with  a  long-drawn  note  at  the  end  of  each  verse 
that  finishes  in  a  sort  of  wail.  This  chant,  sung  near  any  one 
afflicted  with  a  sensitive  ear,  is  maddening ;  but  from  afar,  when 
the  performer  is  at  work  in  the  vineyards,  or  in  one  of  the  fishing- 
boats  starting  for  a  night's  work,  the  effect  is  far  from  unpleasant. 

There  are  barracks — once  old  monastery — and  a  regiment  of 
infantry  stationed  at  Capri.  The  island  is  used  as  a  convict 
residence  for  deserters.  These  arrive  at  intervals,  handcuffed 
and  closely  guarded,  five  carabinieri  (Italian  police)  to  one  poor 
wretch  being  the  usual  amount.  The  convicts  seem  quiet  enough, 
for  though  they  mix  freely  with  the  natives,  one  does  not  hear  of 
their  getting  up  any  disturbances. 

,The  postal  arrangements  of  Capri  are  primitive.  Can  you 
imagine  that  in  any  civilised  community  a  postman  would  be 
employed  who  does  not  know  how  to  read  ?  Excuse  me,  but  I  am 
not  romancing.  I  have  seen  him  myself,  seated  on  the  steps  of  a 
villa  with  the  contents  of  his  bag  strewn  around  him,  waiting 
for  the  first  intelligent  passer-by  who  will  tell  him  which  letters 
are  to  be  delivered  there.  Another  way  he  has  of  solving  the 
difficulty  is  to  give  you  the  letters  in  a  heap,  asking  you  to 
choose  your  own,  and  confiding  in  the  sense  of  honour  which  for- 
bids you  to  take  what  is  not  yours.  The  utter  absurdity  of  these 
proceedings  protects  them  from  the  condemnation  they  would 
otherwise  meet  with.  You  cannot  work  yourself  up  into  a  genuine 
rage  over  what  excites  a  hearty  laugh.  If  important  letters  do 
not  arrive,  one  certainly  does  feel  cross ;  but  to  prevent  a  like 
occurrence,  one  either  calls  for  letters  at  the  post-office,  or  one 
sends  a  special  messenger.  Considering  all  things,  it  is  wonderful 
how  few  letters  are  lost. 

I  have  described  in  this  short  space  a  Capri  which,  alas !  wil1 
soon  be  but  a  memory.  What  with  modern  improvements  and 
the  greater  influx  of  strangers,  the  island  will  shortly  be  nothing 
but  a  fashionable  seaside  resort.  She  must  suffer,  as  all  natural, 
beautiful  things  suffer,  and  have  suffered,  from  our  unhappy 
eagerness  to  better  God's  work  amongst  us.  It  is  the  inevitable,  I 
suppose,  and  she  has  to  endure  it  as  other  places  have  had  to  do. 
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Quapropter  cselum  simili  ratione  fatendumst 

Terramque  et  solem  lunatn  mare,  cetera  quas  sunt, 

Non  esse  unica,  sed  numero  magis  innumerali. — LUCRETIUS, 

MANY  years  ago  I  lived  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
private  lunatic  asylum,  kept  by  my  old  fellow-student,  Dr.  Warden, 
and,  having  always  been  disposed  to  specialise  in  the  subject  of 
mental  disease,  I  often  availed  myself  of  his  permission  to  visit 
and  study  the  various  cases  placed  under  his  charge.  In  one 
among  these,  that  of  a  patient  whom  I  will  call^John  Lynn,  I 
came  to  feel  a  peculiar  interest,  apart  from  scientific  considera- 
tions. He  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-five,  handsome, 
gentlemanlike,  and  to  a  superficial  observer  apparently  quite  free 
from  any  symptoms  of  his  malady.  His  intellectual  powers  were 
far  above  the  average,  and  had  been  highly  trained  ;  in  fact,  the 
strain  of  preparing  for  a  brilliantly  successful  university  exami- 
nation had  proved  the  cause  of  a  brain  fever,  followed  by  a  long 
period  of  depression,  culminating  in  more  than  one  determined 
aUempt  at  suicide,  which  had  made  it  necessary  to  place  him 
under  surveillance.  When  I  first  met  him  he  had  spent  six 
months  at  Grreystones  House,  and  was,  in  Dr.  Warden's  opinion, 
making  satisfactory  progress  towards  complete  recovery.  His 
mind  seemed  to  be  gradually  regaining  its  balance,  his  spirits 
their  elasticity,  and  the  only  unfavourable  feature  in  his  case  was 
his  strong  taste  for  abstruse  metaphysical  studies,  which  he  could 
not  be  prevented  from  occasionally  indulging.  But  a  spell  of  Kant 
and  Hartmann,  Comte  and  Hamilton,  and  Co.,  was  so  invariably 
followed  by  a  more  or  less  retrograde  period  of  excitement  and 
dejection,  that  Dr.  Warden  and  I  devoted  no  small  ingenuity  to 
the  invention  of  expedients  for  diverting  his  thoughts  from  those 
pernicious  volumes,  and  our  efforts  were  not  unfrequently  re- 
warded with  success. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  was  several  months  old,  when,  one 
fine  midsummer  day,  I  called  at  Greystones  House  after  an  un- 
usually long  absence  of  a  week  or  more.  The  main  object  of  my 
visit  was  to  borrow  a  book  from  John  Lynn,  and  accordingly, 
after  a  short  conversation  with  Dr.  Warden,  I  asked  whether  I 
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could  see  him.  '  Oh  certainly/  said  the  Doctor ;  *  I'm  afraid, 
though,  that  you  won't  find  him  over-flourishing.  He's  been  at 
that  confounded  stuff  Skleegel,  and  Fidy,  and  Skuppenhoor ' — my 
friend  is  no  Grerman  scholar,  and  his  eccentric  pronunciation 
seemed  to  accentuate  the  scornful  emphasis  which  he  laid  upon 
each  obnoxious  name — 'hammer  and  tongs  ever  since  last 
Monday,  and  you  know  that  always  means  mischief  with  him. 
To-day,  however,  he  has  apparently  taken  to  Berkeley  and  Herbert 
Spencer,  which  is  a  degree  better,  and  he  was  talking  about  you 
at  luncheon,  which  I  thought  rather  a  good  sign ;  so  perhaps  he 
may  come  round  this  time  without  much  trouble.' 

Having  reached  John  Lynn's  apartments,  however,  I  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  adopt  the  Doctor's  hopeful  view.  For  though 
he  appeared  outwardly  composed  and  collected — epithets  which, 
indeed,  always  sound  a  warning  note — there  was  a  restlessness  in 
the  young  man's  glance,  and  a  repressed  enthusiasm  in  his  tone, 
whence  I  augured  no  good.  Moreover,  I  found  it  quite  im- 
possible to  steer  our  conversation  out  of  the  channel  in  which  his 
thoughts  were  setting ;  and  this  was  the  atomic  theory.  I  did  my 
best  for  some  time,  but  to  no  purpose  at  all.  The  atoms  and 
molecules  drifted  into  everything,  through  the  most  improbable 
crevices,  like  the  dust  of  an  Australian  whirlwind.  They  got 
into  Sport,  and  Politics,  and  the  current  piece  of  parochial 
gossip — which  really  had  not  the  remotest  connection  with  any 
scientific  subject— and  the  latest  novel  of  the  season,  albeit  the 
time  of  the  modern  metaphysical  romance  was  not  yet.  So  at 
length,  abandoning  the  bootless  struggle,  I  resolved  to  let  him 
say  his  say,  and  the  consequence  was  that  after  some  half -hour's 
discourse,  which  I  will  not  tempt  the  reader  to  skip,  I  found 
myself  meekly  assenting  to  the  propositions  of  the  infinitude  of 
the  material  universe,  and  the  aggregation  and  vibration  of  in- 
numerable homogenous  atoms  as  the  origin  of  all  things,  from 
matter  to  emotion,  from  the  four-inch  brick  to  the  poet's  dream 
of  the  Unknown. 

'  Now,  what  has  always  struck  me  as  strange,'  quoth  John  Lynn, 
who  at  this  point  leaned  forward  towards  me,  and  held  me  with  a 
glittering  eye,  which  to  the  professional  element  in  my  mind  sub- 
consciously suggested  the  exhibition  of  sedatives — '  what  strikes 
me  as  strange  is  the  manner  in  which  scientists  practically  ignore 
an  exceedingly  important  implication  of  the  theory — one,  too,  that 
has  been  pointed  out  very  distinctly  by  Lucretius,  not  to  go  further 
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back.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  such  a  limitless  atomic  universe 
necessarily  involves,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  permutations 
and  combinations,  the  existence,  the  simultaneous  existence,  of 
innumerable  solar  systems  absolutely  similar  to  our  own,  each 
repeating  it  in  every  detail,  from  the  willow-leaves  in  the  sun  to 
the  petals  on  that  geranium-plant  in  the  window,  whilst  in  each  of 
them  the  progress  of  events  has  been  identically  the  same,  from 
the  condensation  of  gaseous  nebulae  down  to  the  prices  on  'Change 
in  London  at  noon  to-day.  A  minute's  rational  reflection  shows 
that  the  admission's  inevitable.  For,  grant  that  the  requisite 
combination  doesn't  occur  more  than  once  in  a  tract  of  a  billion 
trillion  quintillions  of  square  miles,  what's  that,  ay,  or  that  squared 
and  cubed,  to  us  with  infinite  space  to  draw  upon  ?  You'll  not 
overtake  the  winged  javelin.  But,  of  course,  this  isn't  all.  For 
it  follows  from  the  same  considerations  that  we  must  recognise 
the  present  existence  not  only  of  inconceivably  numerous  earths 
exactly  contemporaneous  with  our  own,  and  consequently  arrived 
at  exactly  its  stage  of  development,  but  also  of  as  many  more, 
older  and  younger,  now  exhibiting  each  successive  state,  past  and 
future,  through  which  ours  has  already  proceeded,  or  at  which  it 
is  destined  to  arrive.  For  example,  there  are  some  still  in  the 
palaeolithic  period,  and  others  where  our  Aryan  ancestors  are 
driving  their  cattle  westward  over  the  Asiatic  steppes.  The 
battle  of  Marathon's  going  on  in  one  set,  and  Shakespeare's 
writing  Hamlet's  Is  life  worth  living?  in  another.  Here  they've 
just  finished  the  general  election  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
something,  and  here  they're  in  the  middle  of  the  next  big 
European  war,  and  here  they're  beginning  to  get  over  the  effects  of 
the  submergence  of  Africa,  and  the  resurrection  of  Atlantis — and 
so  on  to  infinity.  To  make  a  more  personal  application,  there's  a 
series  of  earths  where  you  at  the  present  moment  are  playing 
marbles  in  a  holland  bib,  and  another  where  people  are  coming 
back  from  my  funeral,  and  saying  that  that  sort  of  thing  is  really 
an  awful  grind,  you  know.' 

'  Oh  well,'  I  said,  in  a  studiously  bored  and  cold-waterish  way, 
*  perhaps  these  speculations  may  be  interesting  enough — not  that 
they  ever  struck  me  as  particularly  so.  But  what  do  they  all 
come  to  ?  It  seems  to  me  quite  easy  to  understand  why  scientists, 
as  you  say,  ignore  them.  They've  good  reason  to  do  that,  with 
so  much  more  promising  material  on  hands.  Why  should  they 
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waste  their  time  over  such  hopeless  hypotheses — or  facts,  which- 
ever you  like  ? ' 

'  Then,  conceding  them  to  be  facts,  you  consider  that  they 
can  have  no  practical  significance  for  science  ?  '  said  John  Lynn, 
with  a  kind  of  latent  triumph  in  his  tone. 

'Not  a  bit  of  it,'  I  promptly  replied.  *  Supposing  that  this  world 
is  merely  one  in  a  crop  all  as  much  alike  as  the  cabbages  in  a  row, 
and  supposing  that  I  am  merely  one  in  a  bushel  of  Tom  Harlowes 
as  strongly  resembling  each  other  as  the  peas  in  a  pod,  what's  the 
odds  so  long  as  these  doubles — or  rather  infinitibles — keep  at  the 
respectful  distance  you  suggest  ?  If  they  were  to  come  much  in 
one's  way,  I  grant  that  the  effect  might  be  slightly  confusing  and 
monotonous,  but  this,  it  would  appear,  is  not  remotely  possible.' 

'  But  I  believe  you're  quite  mistaken  there,  Dr.  Harlowe,'  he 
said,  still  with  the  suppressed  eagerness  of  a  speaker  who  is 
clearing  the  approaches  to  a  sensational  disclosure  ;  '  or  would  you 
think  a  fact  had  no  scientific  value,  if  it  went  a  long  way  towards 
accounting  for  those  mysterious  phenomena  of  clairvoyance — 
second  sight,  call  it  what  you  will — the  occurrence  of  which  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  undeniable  and  inexplicable  ?  For,  look 
here,  assuming  the  facts  to  be  as  I  have  stated,  the  explanation  is 
simply  this :  the  clairvoyant  has  somehow  got  a  glimpse  into  one 
of  these  facsimile  worlds,  which  happens  to  be  a  few  years  ahead 
of  ours  in  point  of  time,  and  has  seen  how  things  are  going  on 
there.' 

'Keally,  my  good  fellow,'  I  interposed,  '  considering  the 
billions  and  quintillions  of  miles  which  you  were  talking  about  so 
airily  just  now,  the  simplicity  of  the  explanation  is  scarcely  so 
apparent  as  one  could  wish.' 

'  However,  it's  an  immense  advance,  I  can  tell  you,  upon  any 
one  that  has  hitherto  been  put  forward,'  he  persisted  with  un- 
abated confidence.  *  Why,  nowadays  there's  surely  no  great 
difficulty  in  imagining  very  summary  methods  of  dealing  with 
space.  Contrast  it  with  the  other  difficulty  of  supposing  some- 
body to  have  seen  something  which  actually  does  not  exist,  and 
you'll  see  that  the  two  are  altogether  disparate.  In  short,  the 
whole  thing  seems  clear  enough  to  me  on  a  priori  grounds ;  but, 
no  doubt,  that  may  partly  be  because  I  am  to  a  certain  extent 
independent  of  them,  as  I've  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
a  planet  which  differs  from  this  one  solely  in  having  had  a 
small  start  of  it — five  years,  I  should  say,  or  thereabouts.' 
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*  Oh,  by  Jove !  he's  ever  so  much  worse  than  I  thought,'  I  said 
to  myself,  considerably  chagrined;  and  then,  knowing  that  to 
drive  in  a  delusion  is  always  dangerous,  I  went  on  aloud :  *  What 
on  earth  do  you  mean,  Lynn  ?     Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are 
meditating  a  trifling  excursion  through  the  depths  of  space  ?  or 
has  it  already  come  off  ? ' 

*  It  has,'  he  answered  curtly. 

*  May  I  ask  when  ?  '  with  elaborate  sarcasm. 

( Yesterday.  I'd  like  to  give  you  an  account  of  it — and  if 
you'd  take  a  cigar,  perhaps  you'd  look  less  preposterously :  We 
understand-all-about-that-sort-of-thing-you-know.  You  really 
don't  on  the  present  occasion,  and  it  is  absurd,  not  to  say  exaspe- 
rating,' quoth  John  Lynn,  handing  me  the  case  with  a  good- 
humoured  laugh. 

I  took  one,  feeling  somewhat  perplexed  at  his  cheerfulness,  as 
his  attacks  had  hitherto  been  invariably  attended  by  despondency 
and  gloom ;  and  he  resumed  his  statement  as  follows : — *  It 
happened  in  the  course  of  yesterday  morning.  I  was  sitting  up 
here  doing  nothing  in  particular ;  I  believe  I  supposed  myself  to 
be  reading  a  bit  of  the  De  Natura  Herum,  when  suddenly  I 
discovered  that  I  was  really  standing  in  a  very  sandy  lane,  and 
looking  over  a  low  gate  into  a  sort  of  lawn  or  pleasure-grounds. 
Now,  let  us  take  it  for  granted  that  you've  said  I  simply  dropped 
asleep — I  didn't  all  the  same.  The  lawn  ran  up  a  slope  to  the 
back  of  a  house,  all  gables,  and  queer-shaped  windows,  and  tall 
chimney-stacks,  covered  with  ivy  and  other  creepers — clematis,  I 
think,  at  any  rate  there  were  sheets  of  white  blossom  against  the 
dark  green.  It's  a  place  I  never  saw  before,  that  I'm  pretty 
certain  of;  there  are  some  points  about  it  that  I'd  have  been 
likely  to  remember  if  I  had.  For  instance,  the  long  semicircular 
flights  of  turf  steps  to  left  and  right,  and  the  flower-beds  cut  out 
of  the  grass  between  them  into  the  shape  of  little  ships  and  boats, 
a  whole  fleet,  with  sails  and  oars  and  flags,  which  struck  me  as  a 
quaint  device.  Then  in  one  corner  there  was  a  huge  puzzle- 
monkey  nearly  blocking  up  a  turnstile  in  the  bank ;  I  remember 
thinking  it  might  be  awkward  for  any  one  coming  that  way  in  the 
dark.  Looking  back  down  the  lane,  which  was  only  a  few  yards 
of  cart-track,  there  were  the  beach  and  the  sea  close  by;  a 
flattish  shore  with  the  sand-hills,  covered  with  bent  and  furze, 
zigzagging  in  and  out  nearer  to  and  further  from  high-water 
mark.  There  are  miles  of  that  sort  of  thing  along  the  east  coast, 
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and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ultimately  found  out  that  it  can  have 
been  no  great  distance  from  Lowestoft — from  what  corresponds 
with  our  Lowestoft,  of  course,  I  mean.  And  I  may  observe  that 
I  never  have  been  in  that  part  of  the  world,  at  least  not  nearer 
than  Norwich. 

*  Well,  as  you  may  suppose,  such  an  abrupt  change  of  scene  is 
a  rather  startling  experience ;  and  I  must  frankly  confess  that  I 
haven't  at  present  the  wildest  idea  ho^v  it  was  effected '  ('  Hear, 
hear,'  said  I),  'any  more  than  you  can  explain  how  certain 
vibrations  in  the  air  are  at  this  moment  producing  sounds 
causing  in  your  brain  other  vibrations,  which  we  would  call  a 
belief  that  I  am  either  raving  or  romancing.  But  the  strange 
feeling — which  in  itself  proves  that  it  wasn't  a  dream,  for  who 
ever  is  surprised  at  anything  in  one  ? — wore  off  before  long,  and  I 
began  to  make  observations.  As  for  the  time  of  day,  one  could 
see  by  the  shadows  and  dew  on  the  grass  that  it  was  morning,  a 
considerably  earlier  hour  than  it  had  been  here  when  I  quitted 
Greystones  abruptly ;  and  the  trees  and  flowers  showed  that  it 
was  early  summer.  Nobody  was  visible  about  the  place,  but  I 
heard  the  scraping  of  a  rake  upon  gravel  somewhere  near,  whence 
I  inferred  the  vicinity  of  a  gardener.  After  standing  still  for 
what  seemed  a  considerable  length  of  time — I  had  forgotten  to 
put  on  my  watch,  and  so  could  only  guess — I  resolved  upon 
committing  a  trespass  to  the  extent  of  seeking  out  this  man,  in 
hopes  of  thus  gaining  some  clue  to  the  maze  of  mystery  at  the 
heart  of  which  I  had  suddenly  been  set,  and  as  a  preliminary  I 
framed  several  questions  ingeniously  designed  to  extract  as  much 
information  as  possible  without  betraying  my  own  state  of 
bewildered  ignorance.  But  when  I  tried  to  carry  out  this  plan,  it 
proved  quite  impracticable.  The  gate  at  which  I  stood  was 
unlatched,  the  banks  on  either  hand  were  low  and  apparently  most 
easily  scalable,  yet  I  found  it  by  no  means  possible  to  effect  an 
entrance  into  those  pleasure-grounds.  My  attempts  to  do  so 
were  instantly  frustrated,  repulsed,  in  a  manner  which  I  am 
totally  unable  to  describe ;  some  strange  force,  invisible  and 
irresistible  as  gravitation,  arrested  every  movement  in  that 
direction,  almost  before  it  had  been  telegraphed  from  brain  to 
muscle.  In  short,  a  few  experiments  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
while  I  could  proceed  unchecked  to  right  or  left  along  the  shore, 
I  was  absolutely  prohibited  from  taking  a  single  step  further 
inland.  How  far  my  limits  extended  to  seaward,  I  naturally  did 
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not  fully  investigate,  having  once  ascertained  that  the  water's 
edge  did  not  bring  me  to  the  end  of  my  tether.  It  was  a  sort  of 
converse  of  King  Canute  and  the  waves.  Here  I  was  between 
the  deep  sea  and — I  will  not  say  the  Devil — but,  at  any  rate,  a 
manifestation  of  some  occult  Power,  such  as  mankind,  during  a 
certain  stage  of  development,  is  prone  to  identify  with  that 
personage.  I  had  been,  as  it  were,  set  down  in  a  fixed  groove, 
out  of  which  I  could  no  more  pass  than  I  could  now  transcend 
the  three  dimensions  of  space. 

*  Having  clearly  recognised  this  state  of  things,  I  next  be- 
thought me  of  making  my  presence  audible,  with  a  view  to 
attracting  thither  the  possible  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend, 
whom  I  might  not  go  to  seek.  This  expedient,  however,  failed 
even  more  promptly  than  the  other ;  I  couldn't  utter  a  sound. 
Then,  like  old  Joe, "  I  took  up  a  stone  and  I  knocked  at  the  gate," 
and  such  is  the  strength  of  association,  that  I  continued  the  pro- 
cess for  some  time  before  it  dawned  upon  me  that  my  hammering 
produced  no  noise  whatever.  It  is  true  that  soon  afterwards  a 
ridiculous-looking  small  terrier  came  trotting  round  the  corner ; 
but  his  bored  and  indifferent  air  only  too  plainly  proved  his  arrival 
to  be  non  propter  hoc.  I  vainly  endeavoured  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion, whistling  phantom  whistles,  and  slapping  my  knees,  and  even 
going  to  the  lengths  of  flourishing  defiant  legs ;  but  the  mountain 
could  not  have  been  more  disregardful  of  Mahomet  than  he  of 
me.  And,  as  if  to  show  that  this  arose  from  no  natural  imper- 
turbability of  disposition,  he  presently  saw  fit  to  bark  himself 
hoarse  at  a  flock  of  sparrows.  Altogether  it  seemed  sufficiently 
obvious  that  in  these  new  scenes — where  and  whatever  they  might 
be — I  was  to  play  the  part  merely  of  a  spectator,  invisible,  in- 
audible, intangible  ;  and,  furthermore,  that  my  opportunities  for 
looking  on  were  subject  to  rigorous  circumscription,  approaching 
that  experienced  by  the  boy  who  peers  under  the  edges  of  the 
circus-tent  and  sees  the  hoofs  of  the  horses.  Still,  unsatisfactory 
as  I  might  consider  this  arrangement,  I  had  no  resource  save  to 
acquiesce  therein  ;  nor  could  I  under  the  circumstances  think  of 
anything  better  to  do  than  to  keep  on  loitering  about  the  gate, 
waiting  for  whatever  might  happen  next. 

'What  happened  next  was  that  a  glass-door  in  the  house 
opened,  and  out  of  it  came  two  ladies,  in  one  of  whom  I  recog- 
nised, as  they  walked  towards  me  down  the  slope,  my  eldest  sister, 
Elizabeth.  There  was  nothing  in  her  appearance  to  make  me  for 
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a  moment  doubt  her  identity,  though  it  did  strike  me  that  she 
looked  unusually  grave  and — yes,  decidedly  older — and  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  pleasant  freshness  of  colouring  which  mainly  con- 
stitutes what  the  Irish  call  "  pig-beauty."  I  was  then  inclined  to 
attribute  this  impression  to  the  queer  old-fashioned-looking  dress 
she  wore ;  but  I  must  now  suppose  her  attire  to  have  been  what- 
ever is  to  be  the  latest  novelty  for  that  particular  summer.  The 
other  girl  puzzled  me  much  more,  for  although  there  was  certainly 
something  familiar  to  me  in  her  aspect,  I  couldn't  fit  any  name  to 
her  uncommonly  pretty  face  and  figure ;  and  it  wasn't  until  I 
heard  my  sister  call  her  "  Nellie  "  that  the  truth  occurred  to  me 
— it  was  Helen  Kolleston.  She,  you  know,  is  a  sort  of  cousin  of 
ours,  and  my  mother's  ward,  and  has  lived  with  us  most  of  her 
life,  so  there  was  nothing  surprising  in  finding  her  and  Elizabeth 
together.  The  curious  and,  except  upon  one  hypothesis,  unac- 
countable part  of  the  matter  is,  that  whereas  I  saw  her  a  few 
months  ago  in  the  guise  of  an  angular,  inky-fingered  schoolgirl  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  at  most,  yesterday  she  had  shot  up  to  twenty  or 
thereabouts,  had,  I  believe,  grown  several  inches,  and  had  un- 
doubtedly turned  into  a  "  come  out "  young  lady.  I  must  say 
that  she  had  improved  very  much  during  the  transformation ;  I 
should  never  have  thought  Miss  Nellie  had  the  makings  of  such 
a  pretty  girl.  Not  that  it's  a  style  I  particularly  admire  ;  too  tall 
and  dark  for  my  taste,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  predict  her 
ultimate  development  into  a  fine  woman — rather  an  aversion  of 
mine,  but  distinctly  handsome  all  the  same. 

'  Well,  they  went  about  picking  flowers  for  a  long  time,  with- 
out coming  near  enough  for  me  to  overhear  what  they  were  saying, 
which  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  do.  But  at  last  they  came  down 
the  path  running  along  inside  the  boundary-bank,  and  sat  down 
to  sort  their  roses  and  pinks  on  a  garden-seat,  behind  which  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  taking  up  a  position  well  within  eavesdrop- 
ping distance.  I'd  begun  by  this  time  to  suspect  how  matters 
t-tood,  and  was  consequently  rather  uneasy  in  my  mind.  One 
can't  find  oneself  suddenly  plumped  down  five  years  or  so  ahead 
of  yesterday,  without  speculating  as  to  how  things — and  people — 
have  gone  on  in  the  meanwhile.  So  much  may  happen  in  five 
years.  The  situation  produces  the  same  sort  of  feeling  that  I 
fancy  one  might  have  upon  finding  oneself  intact  after  a  railway 
accident,  and  proceeding  to  investigate  who  among  one's  fellow- 
passengers  have  held  together,  what  number  of  limbs  they  still 
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can  muster,  and  so  on.  Of  course  I  was  not  sure  that  I  would 
learn  anything  from  their  conversation  ;  they  might  have  talked 
for  an  hour  without  saying  a  word  to  enlighten  me ;  but,  as  good 
luck  would  have  it,  they  were  evidently  discussing  a  batch  of 
letters  received  that  morning  from  various  members  of  the  family, 
about  whom  I  was  thus  enabled  to  pick  up  many  more  or  less  dis- 
connected facts.  It  appeared,  for  instance,  that  my  sister  Maud 
was  married,  and  living  in  South  Kensington.  My  brother  Dick, 
who  has  just  got  a  naval  cadetship,  was  in  command  of  a  gunboat 
somewhere  off  the  Chinese  coast.  Walter  seemed  to  be  doing  well 
on  the  horse-ranche  in  the  Rockies,  which  he's  hankering  after  at 
present — all  satisfactory  enough.  The  only  thing  that  made  me 
uneasy  was  that  for  some  time  neither  of  them  mentioned  my 
mother,  and  it  really  was  an  immense  relief  to  my  mind  when  at 
last  Elizabeth  said : 

'  "  I  see,  Nellie,  that  we  haven't  got  any  sweet-pea,  and  the 
mother  always  likes  a  bit  for  her  table  ; "  and  Nellie  replied  : 

*  "  We  must  get  some  before  we  go  in.  Her  cold  seems  to  be 
much  better  this  morning." 

* "  Oh  yes,  nearly  gone.  There's  not  the  least  fear,  I  should 
think,  that  she  won't  be  able  to  appear  on  Thursday.  That  would 
be  indeed  unlucky ;  why,  a  wedding  without  a  mother-in-law  would 
be  nearly  as  bad  as  one  without  a  bridegroom,  wouldn't  it,  Nellie  ?  " 
Nellie  laughed  and  blushed,  but  expressed  no  opinion,  and  Eliza- 
beth went  on:  "Talking  of  that,  do  you  expect  Vincent  this 
morning  ?  " 

'"I  don't  quite  know.  He  wasn't  sure  whether  his  leave 
would  begin  to-day  or  on  Wednesday — that  is  to-morrow.  He 
said  that  if  he  got  it  to-day,  he  would  look  in  here  on  his  way  to 
Lowestoft." 

' "  Oh,  on  his  way ;  rather  a  roundabout  way  from  Norwich,  I 
should  have  thought.  Do  you  know,  Nellie,  I'm  glad  that  you'll 
be  quartered  in  York  next  winter.  I  believe  there's  much  more 
going  on  there  than  at  Norwich,  and  you  can  ask  me  to  stay  with 
you  whenever  you  are  particularly  gay.  There,  now,  you've  mixed 
up  all  the  single  pinks  that  I  had  just  carefully  sorted  from  the 
double  ones — what  a  mischievous  young  person  you  are  !  " 

'  From  these  last  remarks  I  inferred  two  facts  respecting  Vin- 
cent, my  youngest  brother,  now  at  Rugby,  neither  of  which  would 
I  have  been  at  ail  inclined  to  predict.  For  one  of  them  was  that 
he  had  entered  the  army,  whereas  he  has  so  far  displayed  no  lean- 
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ings  towards  a  military  career.  I  should  say  that  his  tastes  were 
decidedly  bucolic,  and,  moreover,  I  can't  imagine  how  on  earth  he 
is  to  get  through  the  examinations,  as  his  only  books  are  cricket- 
bats  and  footballs,  which  won't  help  him  much  even  for  the  Pre- 
liminary. But  I  think  there  are  still  fewer  premonitory  symptoms 
of  the  second  fact — that  he  was  about  in  the  immedate  future  to 
contract  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Helen  Eolleston.  Why,  the 
idea's  absurd.  I  remember  that  in  the  days  of  their  infancy,  being 
nearly  contemporaries,  they  used  to  squabble  a  good  deal,  and  at 
present  I  believe  they  regard  one  another  with  a  feeling  of  happy 
indifference.  In  Vincent's  last  letter  to  me  he  said  he  was  afraid 
that  he  would  find  the  house  awfully  overrun  with  girls  when  he 
went  home,  which  was,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  a  graceful  allusion  to 
the  circumstance  that  Nellie's  holidays  coincide  with  his  own. 

*  However,  likely  or  unlikely,  I  had  soon  conclusive  proof  that 
such  was  actually  the  case,  as  Vincent  himself  arrived,  not  easily 
recognisable,  indeed,  having  developed  into  a  remarkably  good- 
looking  young  fellow,  got  up,  too,  with  a  regard  for  appearances 
not  generally  conspicuous  in  hobbledehoys  of  seventeen.  The 
discreet  way  in  which  Elizabeth  presently  detached  herself  from 
the  group  and  went  to  gather  sweet-pea,  would  alone  have  led  me 
to  suspect  the  state  of  affairs,  even  if  the  demeanour  of  the  other 
two  had  not  made  it  so  very  plain  before  they  walked  round  a 
corner  beyond  the  range  of  my  observations.  But  they  were 
scarcely  out  of  sight,  when  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  a  fourth 
person  who  took  me  utterly  by  surprise,  though,  of  course,  if  I 
had  considered  a  little,  it  was  natural  enough  that  I — I  mean  he 
— should  be  there.  All  the  same,  it  gives  one  an  uncommonly 
uncanny  sensation,  I  can  tell  you,  to  see  oneself  walk  out  of  a 
door  some  way  off,  stand  looking  about  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  come  sauntering  towards  one  with  his  hands  in  your  pockets 
—I'm  afraid  my  pronouns  are  rather  mixed,  but  you  must  make 
allowances  for  the  unusual  circumstances  which  I  am  describing. 
No  doubt  my  feelings  resembled  those  of  the  old  fellow — Zoroaster, 
wasn't  it? — who  "met  his  own  image  walking  in  a  garden,"  and 
if  so,  he  can't  be  congratulated  upon  the  experience ;  one  gets 
more  accustomed  to  it  after  a  bit,  but  at  first  it's  intensely  dis- 
concerting. I'm  not  sure  whether  in  such  cases  we  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us :  I  should  fancy  so,  for  I  noticed  that  I  looked 
extremely — I  must  hope  abnormally — grumpy;  I  don't  think  I 
was  improved  either  by  the  short  beard  he  had  set  up,  not  to 
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mention  several  streaks  of  grey  in  my  hair.  Just  then  I  saw 
Elizabeth  crossing  the  grass  to  speak  to  me — I  don't  mean  to 
myself,  you  know,  but  to  him — and  I  heard  her  say  :  "  You're  a 
very  unfeeling  relative !  Have  you  forgotten  that  this  is  my 
birthday,  or  do  you  consider  twenty-four  too  venerable  an  age  for 
congratulations  ?  "  (This,  by  the  way,  fixes  the  date  exactly  :  it 
must  have  been  the  twenty-third  of  June,  five  years  ahead  from 
to-morrow.)  I  regret  to  say  that  in  reply  he  only  gave  a  sort 
of  grunt,  and  muttered  something  about  anniversaries  being  a 
great  bore ;  and  I  remember  thinking  that  if  I  were  she  I'd  leave 
him  to  get  out  of  his  bad  temper  myself — I  say,  these  pronouns 
are  really  getting  quite  too  many  for  me.' 

*  Your  own  name  is  rather  a  convenient  length  ;  why  not  use 
it  ?  '  I  observed  ;  and  he  adopted  the  suggestion. 

'  Well  then,  Elizabeth  and  John  Lynn  strolled  aimlessly  about 
for  a  while,  but  soon  went  into  the  house,  and  after  that  I  saw 
nobody  else,  except  occasionally  the  gardener,  for  what  seemed  a 
very  long  period.  I  had  nothing  at  all  to  do,  and  the  time 
dragged  considerably.  The  strip  of  beach  on  which  I  could  move 
about  was  hot  and  glaring,  and  disagreeably  deep  in  soft  sand  ; 
yet,  for  want  of  better  occupation,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
I  walked  more  than  a  mile  along  it  in  a  northerly  direction,  until 
I  came  to  a  dilapidated-looking  old  boat  house,  built  in  a  recess 
between  two  sand-hills,  and  just  beyond  the  line  I  couldn't  cross. 
Having  reached  this  point,  and  perceiving  no  other  objects  of 
interest,  I  slowly  retraced  my  steps  towards  the  pleasure-grounds 
gate.  By  this  time  it  must  have  been  four  or  five  o'clock,  and  the 
weather,  hitherto  bright  and  clear,  showed  a  change  for  the 
worse.  An  ugly  livid-hued  cloud  was  spreading  like  a  bruise  over 
the  sky  to  the  south-east,  and  sudden  gusts  began  to  ruffle  up  the 
long  bent  grasses  of  the  sand-hills  on  my  right  hand. 

1  When  I  came  near  the  gate,  several  people  were  standing  at 
it,  apparently  watching  two  men  who  were  doing  something  to  a 
small  sailing-boat,  which  lay  off  a  little  pier  close  by.  Elizabeth 
and  Nellie,  and  my  other  sister  Juliet,  were  there,  and  Elizabeth 
was  explaining  to  an  elderly  man,  whom  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  identifying,  that  Jack  and  Vincent  intended  to  sail  across  to 
Graston  Spit — she  pointed  over  the  water  to  a  low  tongue  of  land 
at  no  great  distance — which  would  be  Vincent's  shortest  way  to 
Lowestoft.  "  In  that  case,"  said  he,  "  the  sooner  they're  off  the 
better,  for  it  looks  as  if  we  might  have  a  squall  before  very  long, 
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and  the  glass  is  by  no  means  steady  to-day."  Whereupon  ensued 
a  short  feminine  fugue  on  the  theme  of :  "  Perhaps  it  would  be 
wiser  for  them  to  give  up  the  idea — I  hope  they  won't  go — Jack 
could  drive  him  to  the  station,  you  know — Don't  you  think  it 
would  be  much  wiser  if — "  in  the  midst  of  which  they  both 
arrived,  and  naturally  scouted  the  suggestion  that  they  should 
abandon  their  sail,  John  Lynn,  whose  temper  seemed  to  have 
somewhat  improved,  asserting  that  they  would  have  a  splendid 
breeze,  and  that  he  would  be  back  again  in  an  hour  or  so. 
Accordingly  they  hurried  over  their  adieux,  and  lost  no  time  in 
getting  off,  taking  no  man  with  them. 

'  They  had  been  gone  perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
the  "  splendid  breeze "  made  its  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a 
furious  squall,  which  came  hissing  and  howling  on  with  remark- 
able suddenness  and  violence,  and  brought  the  girls,  who  were 
still  out  of  doors,  running  with  dismayed  countenances  to  look 
over  the  gate  to  seaward.  The  sweeping  gusts  bore  to  me  fitful 
snatches  of  anxious  colloquies,  the  general  drift  of  which,  however, 
seemed  to  be  towards  the  conclusion  that  the  boat  must  have  got 
over  before  the  wind  sprang  up,  and  that  Jack  would,  of  course, 
wait  there  until  it  went  down.  As  the  blasts  moderated  a  little, 
they  were  accompanied  by  driving  sheets  of  large-dropped  rain, 
which  again  sent  the  girls  scurrying  indoors,  and  I  was  left  to  my 
solitary  peregrinations  and  reflections.  These  latter  ran  much 
upon  the  boat  and  its  occupants,  who  must,  I  thought,  be  having 
a  rather  nasty  time  of  it,  unless  they  had  really  landed  before  the 
squall ;  for  both  wind  and  tide  were  against  them,  and  a  surpris- 
ing sea  had  got  up  already.  I  consider  myself  to  know  something 
about  the  management  of  a  boat,  and  I  supposed  that  my  strange 
double  or  fetch  might  be  credited  with  an  equal  amount  of  skill ; 
otherwise  their  prospects  certainly  looked  blue  enough,  as 
Vincent  has  had  little  or  no  experience  of  nautical  matters.  I 
reviewed  the  situation,  standing  where  the  shallow  foam-slides 
seethed  to  my  feet,  and  I  found  myself  contemplating  a  cata- 
strophe to  that  John  Lynn  with  a  feeling  which  I  can't  either 
describe  or  explain.  After  a  while,  I  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  beach,  now  in  this  direction,  and  now  in  that,  and  I  must 
have  continued  to  do  so  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  as  light 
was  thickening  when  on  turning  a  corner  I  again  came  in  sight  of 
the  old  boat-house,  to  which  I  had  walked  before.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  my  eye  was  caught  by  some  dark  object  to  seaward, 
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elusively  disappearing  and  reappearing  between  the  folds  of  grey 
vapour  drifting  low  upon  the  water.  They  were  very  blinding 
and  baffling,  but  a  longer  rift  soon  showed  me  plainly  that  it  was 
a  small  boat  in  sorry  plight,  in  fact  filling  and  settling  down  so 
fast  that  her  final  disappearance  would  evidently  be  a  question  of 
a  very  few  minutes.  There  was  nobody  in  her,  and  I  thought  to 
myself  that  if  anyone  had  gone  overboard  in  that  sea,  he  must 
assuredly  have  preceded  her  to  the  bottom.  And  I  felt  equally 
convinced  that  she  was  no  other  than  the  boat  in  which  I  had 
seen  the  two  Lynns  embark. 

<  This  opinion  proved  to  be  both  right  and  wrong :  she  was  the 
Lynns'  boat,  but  the  Lynns  had  not  gone  to  the  bottom.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  just  then  safely  emerging  from  imminent 
danger  of  so  doing.  For  I  now  became  aware  of  a  human  form, 
which,  at  not  many  yards' distance,  was  making  slow  and  struggling 
progress  through  the  swirling  surf  towards  the  water's  edge,  and 
had  already  reached  a  place  shallow  enough  to  admit  of  wading. 
As  I  ran  forward,  not  to  assist,  having  long  since  ascertained  that 
I  could  by  no  means  demonstrate  my  presence,  but  merely  to 
investigate,  it  turned  out  to  be  John  Lynn,  half  carrying  and 
half  dragging  along  Vincent,  who  was  apparently  insensible.  I 
had  an  awful  scare,  I  can  tell  you,  for  he  flopped  down  on  the  sand 
when  I — when  John  let  him  go,  in  such  a  lifeless  limp  sort  of  way 
that  I  thought  at  first  the  lad  had  really  come  to  grief.  How- 
ever, I  suppose  he  had  only  been  slightly  stunned ;  at  any  rate,  in 
a  minute  or  two  he  sat  up,  and  seemed  none  the  worse.  But 
when  he  got  to  his  feet,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  somehow 
damaged  one  of  his  ankles — sprained  it  badly  I  should  say — and 
he  could  hardly  attempt  the  feeblest  hobble.  "  Here's  a  sell,"  he 
said,  "  especially  as  we  don't  seem  to  have  landed  near  anywhere 
in  particular."  All  this  time  the  rain  was  coming  down  in 
torrents,  and  it  was  blowing  so  hard  that  you  could  scarcely  hear 
yourself  speak.  "  It's  a  good  step — more  than  a  mile,"  I  heard  the 
other  say.  "  Do  you  think  you  could  get  as  far  as  the  old  boat- 
house  ?  You  see  it  there  opposite  to  us.  Then  you'd  be  under 
shelter,  while  I  run  back  and  find  some  means  of  conveying  you 
home."  This  suggestion  seemed  sensible — though  I  say  it  who,  I 
suppose,  shouldn't — and  they  made  their  way  haltingly  to  the 
boat-house,  which,  judging  by  the  cobwebby  creaking  of  the  door, 
had  not  been  entered  for  many  a  long  day,  and  into  which  I  was, 
of  course,  unable  to  follow  them. 
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*  Presently  John  Lynn  came  out  alone,  and  set  off  running 
towards  the  house  at  a  really  very  creditable  pace,  considering  the 
depth  of  the  sand  and  the  weight  of  his  drenched  garments.  I 
had  found  a  tolerably  sheltered  station  under  the  lee  of  a  sand- 
bank, and  I  decided  to  wait  where  I  was  for  his  return ;  but  I  had 
to  wait  much  longer  than  one  might  have  expected.  The 
twilight  turned  into  dusk,  and  the  wind  dropped,  and  the  sky 
cleared,  and  a  large  full-moon  came  out,  all  in  a  leisurely  way, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  anybody  coming  near  us.  I  couldn't 
account  for  the  delay,  and  abused  John  Lynn  a  good  deal  in 
consequence  of  it.  I  know  my  wits  sometimes  go  wool-gathering, 
but  I'm  certain  I  should  never  have  been  such  an  ass  as  to  leave 
another  fellow  sitting  wet  throu^jb  for  a  couple  of  hours — enough 
to  give  him  his  death,  I  said,  for  one  always  takes  a  pessimistic 
view  of  things  when  one's  being  kept  waiting.  Of  course  it  was 
possible  that  he  might  have  found  all  our  womankind  in  hysterics 
— though  from  what  I  know  of  them  I  shouldn't  think  it  particu- 
larly probable — but,  even  so,  he  should  have  managed  to  send 
somebody.  Vincent,  too,  was  evidently  getting  impatient,  for  I 
heard  him  shout  "  Jack  "  once  or  twice,  and  whistle  at  intervals  in 
a  way  which  I  knew  betokened  exasperation. 

'  At  last  John  Lynn  came  posting  round  the  corner,  apparently 
in  no  end  of  a  hurry,  but  not  a  soul  with  him,  though  he'd  been 
away  long  enough  to  have  collected  half  the  county.  As  he  ran 
up  to  the  boat-house,  I  saw  him  taking  out  of  his  pocket  some- 
thing which  gleamed  in  the  moonlight,  and  was,  I'm  pretty  sure, 
the  top  of  a  flask,  so  he'd  at  any  rate  had  the  sense  to  bring  some 
spirits.  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  any  more  people  were  on 
their  way,  and  forgetting  for  the  moment  that  the  boat-house 
wasn't  in  my  reach,  I  went  after  him  to  the  door.  And  there  two 
queer  things  happened.  In  the  first  place,  I  got  a  glimpse,  just 
for  an  instant,  but  quite  distinctly,  of — you,  Dr.  Harlowe ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  an  extraordinary  feeling  of  horror  came 
over  me,  and  I  began  to  rush  away,  I  don't  know  why  or  where, 
but  on — on — until  the  air  suddenly  turned  into  a  solid  black 
wall,  and  I  went  smash  against  it,  and  somehow  seemed  to  wake 
up — sitting  here  at  this  table.' 

'  That's  the  first  sensible  remark  you've  made  to-day,'  I  said 
in  the  most  soothingly  matter-of-fact  tone  that  I  could  assume ; 
4  only  why  do  you  say  seemed  ?  I  should  think  it  was  perfectly 
obvious  that  you  did  really  wake  up — or  is  there  more  to  follow  ? ' 
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4  Then  I  dreamt  it  all  ? '  said  he. 

*  All  of  it  that  you  haven't  evolved  out  of  your  internal  con- 
sciousness since  then,  in  thinking  it  over,'  I  replied  with  decision. 

*  Oh,  well,'  said  my  young  friend  with  a  certain  air  of  forbear- 
ing superiority,  '  as  it  happens,  I  dreamt  it  no  more  than  you 
did.     But  if  you  prefer  it,  we'll  call  it  a  dream.     At  any  rate,  it 
wasn't  a  bad  one.     I  should  feel  rather  uncomfortable  now  if  it 
had  ended  disastrously ;  however,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  nothing 
worse  seemed  likely  to  come  of  it  than  Nellie's  being  obliged 
either  to  postpone  her  wedding  for  a  week,  or  to  put  up  with  a 
hobbling  bridegroom.     Then,  as  to  those  disagreeable  sensations 
at  the  conclusion,  I  dare  say  they  would  be  quite  explicable  if  one 
knew  the  details  of  the  process  by  which  one  is  conveyed  back 
and  forwards ;  some  phase,  no  doubt,  of  disintegration  of  matter. 
But   you    said,   didn't,  you,   that   you   wanted   to   borrow    Walt 
Whitman?    Here   he   is — mad   Martin  Tupper  flavoured   with 
dirt,  in  my  judgment ;  however,  you  may  like  him  better.' 

During  the  remainder  of  our  interview  John  Lynn  conversed 
upon  miscellaneous  topics  with  such  perfect  composure  and 
rationality,  that  I  began  to  think  less  seriously  of  his  relapse.  I 
reflected  that,  after  all,  many  thoroughly  sane  people  had  been 
strongly  affected  for  a  time  by  vivid  and  coherent  dreams,  and  I 
felt  no  doubt  that  in  his  case  the  impression  would  wear  off  in  a 
day  or  two.  As  I  went  out,  I  communicated  these  views  to  Dr. 
Warden,  who  was  disposed  to  agree  with  them. 

This  proved  to  be  my  last  conversation  with  John  Lynn.  For 
that  very  evening  I  was  unexpectedly  called  away  by  business, 
which  obliged  me  to  spend  several  months  in  America ;  and  upon 
returning,  I  found  that  he  had  left  Greystones  House  cured,  and 
had  gone  abroad  for  a  long  tour.  After  which,  I  heard  nothing 
more  about  him ;  so  that  the  days'  '  petty  dust '  could  accumulate 
with  undisturbed  rapidity  over  my  recollections  of  the  man 
himself,  and  our  acquaintanceship,  and  his  curious  dream. 

In  the  early  summer  five  years  later — my  diary  fixes  all 
dates — I  happened  to  be  wandering  along  the  eastern  coast,  and 
arrived  one  evening  at  a  remote  little  seaside  place  in  Norfolk, 
which  rather  took  my  fancy  with  its  many  gabled  farmhouses  and 
comfortable  Cock  and  Anchor.  The  next  morning,  the  twenty- 
third  of  June,  was,  I  remember,  brilliantly  fine,  and  tempted 
me  out  with  my  photographing  gear — a  much  more  cumbrous 
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apparatus  than  at  the  present  day.  My  negatives  turned  out 
better  than  usual,  and  as  it  was  a  new  fad  with  me,  I  became  so 
deeply  absorbed  in  my  attempts  that  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
overtaken,  a  good  way  from  home,  by  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and 
rain,  which  came  on  suddenly  between  five  and  six  o'clock.  I 
had  an  extremely  unpleasant  walk  home  with  my  unwieldy 
camera  and  other  paraphernalia ;  and  having  got  into  dry  clothes, 
and  ascertained  that  several  of  my  most  promising  plates  had 
been  destroyed,  I  did  not  feel  enthusiastically  benevolent  when 
the  landlord  appeared  in  my  room  with  a  statement  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:  A  young  man  had  just  druv  over  in  the  dogcart  from 
Sandford  Lodge — Mrs.  Lynn's  place  below — wantin'  Dr.  Dixon  in 
the  greatest  hurry  to  the  old  lady,  who  was  took  awful  bad — for  her 
death  they  thought ;  but  Dr.  Dixon  had  had  a  call  seven  miles 
off  Stowdenham  ways,  and  couldn't  be  got  for  love  or  money. 
4  And  so,  sir,'  proceeded  my  landlord,  *  believing  as  you  be  a  medical 
gentleman,  I  made  bold  to  mention  the  suckumstance  to  you,  in 
case  as  how  you  might  think  of  doin'  summat  for  the  poor  lady.' 

Common  humanity,  of  course,  compelled  me  so  to  think, 
albeit  human  nature — that  equally  common,  but  very  different 
thing — mingled  some  heterogeneous  elements  with  my  thoughts ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  I  at  once  set  out  again  through 
the  rain,  which  still  fell  thickly. 

The  young  man  in  the  dogcart  was  excited  and  communicative 
of  mood,  and  upon  the  way  told  me  several  facts  explanatory  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  household  towards  which  he  was  swiftly 
driving  me.  The  family,  he  said,  had  been  at  Sandford  Lodge 
for  about  a  couple  of  years,  and  were  well  liked  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  everybody'd  be  sorry  to  hear  of  their  trouble,  and,  to  be 
sure,  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  have  happened ;  it  was  no  wonder 
the  mistress  was  taken  bad  at  bein'  told  of  it  sudden.  Why, 
hadn't  I  heard  them  talkin'  about  it  up  above  ?  Sure,  the  two 
gentlemen  had  been  out  sailin'  that  arternoon  in  their  little  boat, 
and  was  caught  in  the  squall  and  capsized,  or  else  she  ran  on  a 
rock,  it  wasn't  sartin  which,  but  anyway  she'd  gone  down  clever 
and  clean.  And  Mr.  Jack  had  somehow  manidged  to  swim  ashore ; 
but  his  brother,  Mr.  Vincent,  a  fine  young  gentleman  in  the  army, 
there  wasn't  a  sign  of  him — and  he  about  gettin'  married  to  one  of 
the  young  ladies  just  the  day  art er  to-morrow.  But  with  the  tide 
runnin'  out  strong  as  it  was  then,  the  corpse  might  never  happen 
to  come  ashore  at  all.  Indeed,  they  were  in  an  orful  takin'  alto- 
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gether  down  at  the  Lodge,  and  just  before  he  come  away,  they'd 
found  the  mistress  lyin'  all  of  a  heap  in  the  landin',  and  couldn't 
get  her  round  again  by  any  means.  So  it  'ud  ha'  been  a  bad  job 
if  he'd  had  to  come  back  without  Dr.  Dixon  or  nobody. 

By  this  time  our  short  drive  was  nearly  at  an  end.  *  Coming 
this  road,'  said  the  young  man,  *  the  quickest  way  to  the  house 
is  round  by  the  back.'  So  saying,  he  drove  a  few  hundred  yards 
down  a  deep-rutted  sandy  lane  debouching  on  the  seashore  close 
to  an  iron  gate,  at  which  he  pulled  up.  *  There's  a  turnstile  in 
the  bank  to  your  left,  sir,'  he  said  as  I  alighted,  *  and  then  if  you 
go  straight  on  up  the  lawn,  you'll  find  the  porch-door  open,  and 
there's  safe  to  be  some  one  about.' 

I  followed  his  instructions,  feeling  a  curiously  strong  impres- 
sion of  familiarity  with  the  place  at  which  I  had  arrived — the 
sandy  bank,  the  gate,  the  slope  running  up  to  the  creeper-draped 
gabled  house,  standing  out  darkly  against  the  struggling  moon- 
beams.    A  common  enough  illusion,  I  reflected,  but  it  was  now 
without  doubt  unusually  powerful  and  persistent.    It  was   not 
dispelled  even  by  my  pricking  my  hand  severely  in  brushing 
past  a  puzzle-monkey,  which  brandished  its  spiny  arms  in  front 
of  the  turnstile ;   and  the  sensation  strengthened  as  I  walked 
up  the  steep  lawn,  threading  my  way  up  flights  of  turf  steps, 
among  flower-beds  cut  fantastically  into  the  semblance  of  a  fleet 
of  boats  and  ships,  with  sheets  of  white  blossoms  glimmering  for 
spread  sails,  and  scarlet  ones  gleaming  for  flags.    I  felt  convinced 
that  I  had  never  seen  the  device  before  ;  and  yet  it  certainly  did 
not  seem  new  to  me.     At  the  door  I  was  met  by  two  girls,  who 
looked  stunned  and  scared,  but  who  reported  that  their  mother 
had   recovered   from  the  long  fainting-fit  which  had   so   much 
alarmed  them.     They  brought  me  upstairs  to  the  room  where  she 
was  sitting ;  and  the  first  sight  of  the  miserable  face  which  she 
turned  towards  me  served  to  heighten  my  perplexed  state  of  what 
may  be  called  latent  reminiscence.     For  I  was  at  once  struck  by 
its  marked  resemblance  to  a  face  which  I  had  in  some  past  time 
frequently  beheld,  but  which  I  now  completely  failed  to  single 
out  from  among  a  hurriedly  summoned  mental  muster  of  my 
friends  and  acquaintances.     And  so  thick  a  fold  of  oblivion  had 
lapped  over  my  recollections  of  the  persons  and  events  which 
would  have  given  me  the  right  clue,  that  although  I  knew  I  was 
speaking  to  a  Mrs.  Lynn,  I  could  make  no  instructive  application 
of  the  fact, 
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I  found  the  interview  dreary  and  embarrassing.  Mrs.  Lynn 
was  so  far  recovered  that  her  health  called  for  but  little  profes- 
sional discourse,  and  yet  I  feared  to  appear  unsympathetic  if  I 
hastened  away  abruptly.  Accordingly  I  sat  for  some  time,  deliver- 
ing myself  intermittently  of  the  common  commonplace,  'and 
vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain,'  which  is  deemed  appropriate 
to  such  occasions.  At  length  I  bethought  me  of  terminating  the 
scene  by  producing  a  visiting-card,  which  I  handed  to  Mrs.  Lynn, 
murmuring  something  about  a  hope  that  if  I  could  at  any  time 

be  of  any  service  to  her  she  would But  before  I  was  half 

through  my  sentence,  she  started  and  uttered  an  exclamation, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  name  and  address.  'Harlowe — 
Greystones,'  she  said ;  *  why,  it  must  be  you  who  were  so  kind  to 
poor  Jack  when  he  was  with  Dr.  Warden ! ' 

As  she  spoke,  a  ray  of  recognition  shot  into  my  mind.  Could 
it  be  ? — yes,  certainly  it  could  be  no  one  but  John  Lynn's  mother 
— of  course  I  remembered  John  Lynn.  Indeed  there  was  as 
strong  a  likeness  between  her  and  her  son  as  there  can  be  between 
an  elderly  lady  and  a  young  man.  I  was,  however,  still  unable 
to  recall  the  occasion  upon  which  he  had,  as  I  now  began  to  feel 
dimly  aware,  given  me  a  somewhat  minute  description  of  this 
place  and  its  surroundings ;  and  then  had  not  the  driver  told  me 
that  the  family  had  lived  here  for  only  two  years  ?  My  perplexity 
was  but  partially  removed. 

Mrs.  Lynn  appeared  to  be  strangely  agitated  by  her  discovery 
of  my  identity.  She  sat  for  a  minute  or  two  glancing  from  the 
card  to  me,  her  lips  moving  irresolutely  as  if  upon  the  verge  of 
speech  into  which  she  dared  not  launch  forth.  Then  she  looked 
quickly  round  the  room,  which  was  empty,  her  daughters  having 
been  called  away,  and  thereupon,  with  the  air  of  one  snatching  at 
an  opportunity,  she  turned  to  me  and  said  :  *  Dr.  Harlowe,  I  must 
tell  you  something  that  has  been  upon  my  mind  for  a  long  time.' 
She  continued,  speaking  low  and  rapidly,  with  many  nervous 
glances  towards  the  door,  and  sudden  startled  pauses  upon  false 
alarms  of  interruption  :  *  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  that  my 
youngest  son  Vincent  is  going  to  be  married.'  (The  tense  showed 
that  she  had  not  yet  learned  to  associate  him  with  *  the  tangle 
and  the  shells.')  '  Their  wedding  was  to  have  been  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  his  and  Helen  Rolleston's.  She's  my  ward,  who  has 
lived  with  us  all  her  life  ;  and  they've  been  engaged  for  nearly  a 
year.  Well,  Dr.  Harlowe,  my  son  Jack — you  know  Jack — has  been 
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at  home  too  for  three  or  four  years,  and  some  time  ago  I  began 
to  fancy — it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  fancy,  and  I've  never  said  a 
word  about  it  to  anyone — a  feeling  on  his  part  of  attachment 
towards  Nellie.  I  hoped  at  first  that  I  might  be  quite  mistaken, 
but  latterly  I've  thought  that  hardly  possible.  What  I  believe  is 
that  it  sprang  up  gradually  and  insensibly  as  it  were,  and  that  he 
never  realised  how  matters  stood  until  the  time  of  his  brother's 
engagement.  And  since  then  I  think — I  fear — he  has  at  times 
• — just  occasionally- — shown  some  jealous  feeling  towards  Vincent 
— and  those  two  used  always  to  be  such  good  friends.  Not  often 
at  all,  and  nothing  serious,  you  know ;  I'm  sure  none  of  the  others 
have  ever  noticed  anything  of  the  kind ;  and  indeed  it  may  be 
only  my  own  imagination ;  it's  an  idea  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, one  might  easily  take  up  without  any  real  reason.' 

'  Very  true,'  I  said,  because  she  looked  at  me  as  if  wishing  for 
assent. 

1  But  that's  not  what  I  particularly  want  to  tell  you,'  she  hur- 
ried on.  *  To-night,  soon  after  he  came  back  from  that  miserable 
boat,  I  was  in  here,  when  I  heard  Jack  running  upstairs,  and  I 
went  to  the  door  to  speak  to  him,  but  before  I  could  stop  him,  he 
had  passed,  and  gone  into  his  room.  Just  outside  it  he  dropped 
something,  and  I  picked  it  up.  It  was  this ! '  She  took  out  of 
her  pocket  a  small  gold  horseshoe-shaped  locket  with  an  inch  or 
so  of  broken  chain  attached  to  it.  One  side  of  its  case  had  been 
wrenched  off  at  the  hinge,  showing  that  it  contained  a  tiny 
photograph — a  girl-face,  dark-eyed  and  delicately  featured. 

'  That's  Nellie,'  said  Mrs.  Lynn,  '  and  it  belongs  to  Vincent ; 
he  always  wore  it  on  his  watch-chain.  So  if  he  had  really  been 
washed  away,  as  they  said,  I  don't  understand  how  Jack  came  to 
have  it  with  him.  I  don't  see  how  he  could  have  got  it,  do  you, 
Dr.  Harlowe?'  queried  this  poor  mother,  leaning  forward  and 
laying  a  hand  on  my  sleeve  in  her  eagerness  for  an  answer. 

4  He  might  have  been  trying  to  rescue  his  brother — to  pull 
him  ashore,  or  into  the  boat,  and  have  accidentally  caught  hold  of 
it  in  that  way,'  I  suggested.  «  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  torn  off 
by  a  strong  grip.' 

*  Do  you  think  that  may  be  how  it  was  ? '  she  said  with  what 
seemed  to  me  an  odd  mingling  of  relief  and  disappointment  in  her 
tone.  '  When  I  had  picked  it  up,  I  waited  about  outside  Jack's 
door,  and  thought  I  heard  him  unlocking  and  opening  a  drawer. 
Presently  he  came  out,  in  a  great  hurry  evidently,  for  when  I 
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spoke  to  him  he  only  ran  past,  saying,  "  I  can't  stop  now,  mother." 
He  had  some  shiny,  smooth-looking  thing  in  his  hand,  the  pas- 
sage was  so  dark  that  I  couldn't  see  exactly  what.  I  went  into 
his  room,  and  the  first  thing  I  noticed  was  the  drawer  of  the 
writing-table  left  open.  I  knew  it  was  the  one  where  he  keeps 
his  revolver,  and  when  I  looked  into  it,  I  saw  that  the  case  was 
empty.  The  revolver  is  gone ;  he  must  have  taken  it  with  him. 
Just  then  I  suddenly  got  very  faint,  and  they  say  I  was  unconscious 
for  a  long  time.  One  of  the  maids  says  that  she  saw  Jack  running 
down  towards  the  beach,  about  an  hour  ago.  I  believe  numbers  of 
people  are  there  looking  out.  I  said  nothing  to  anyone  about  the 
revolver — perhaps  I  ought  to  have  done  so.  What  can  he  have 
wanted  with  it  ?  I've  been  thinking  that  he  may  have  intended 
to  fire  it  off  for  a  signal,  if  the  night  was  very  dark.  Don't  you 
think  that  is  quite  possible  ? ' 

'I  don't  know — I  can't  say,'  I  answered,  without,  indeed, 
bestowing  any  consideration  upon  Mrs.  Lynn's  somewhat  unlikely 
conjecture,  for  at  this  moment  a  whole  sequence  of  recollections 
stood  out  abruptly  in  my  mind  with  a  substantial  distinctness,  as 
if  my  thoughts  had  been  put  under  a  stereoscope. 

*  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  a  boat-house  at  some  little 
distance  from  here  along  the  shore?     An  old  boat-house  that 
hasn't  been  used  of  late,  standing  back  near  some  sand-hills — 
perhaps  a  mile  along  the  shore — in  a  rather  ruinous  state,  built 
in  a  hollow  between  two  banks,'  I  went  on,  impatiently  adding 
what  particulars  I  could,  in  hopes  of  prompting  her  memory, 
which  seemed  to  be  at  fault. 

*  Yes,  yes,  there  is  one  like  that,'  she  said  at  last,  '  in  the 
direction  of  Mainforthing ;  I  remember  we  walked  as  far  as  it  not 
very  long  ago.' 

*  Some  one  ought  to  go  there  immediately,'  I  said,  moving 
towards  the  door. 

'  Why  ? '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lynn,  following  me,  *  is  there  any 

chance  that  the  boys ?  '  But  I  did  not  wait  to  explain  my 

reasons,  which,  in  truth,  were  scarcely  intelligible  to  myself. 

Hurrying  down  the  lawn,  and  emerging  on  the  beach,  I  fell  in 
with  a  small  group  of  men.  and  lads,  of  whom  I  demanded  in  which 
direction  Mainforthing  lay.  To  the  right,  they  told  me  by  word 
and  gesture,  and  one  of  them  added,  pointing  in  the  opposite 
direction,  where  a  number  of  dark  figures,  some  with  lanterns, 
were  visible,  moving  along  the  margin  of  the  far-receded  tide, 
*  But  it's  more  that  a-way  they  think  she  must  ha'  been  when  she 
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went  down.'  I  explained  that  my  object  was  to  find  the  old 
boat-house,  whereupon  they  assured  me  that  I  would  do  so  easy 
enough  if  I  kept  straight  along  by  the  strand  for  a  mile  and  a  bit, 
and  two  or  three  of  them  accompanied  me  as  I  started. 

The  stretches  of  crumbling,  moon-bleached  sand  seemed  to 
lengthen  out  interminably,  but  at  last  round  a  corner  I  came 
breathlessly  upon  my  goal.  The  door  of  the  boat-house  was  wide 
open,  and  the  moonlight  streamed  brightly  through  it  full  in  the 
face  of  a  youth  who,  at  the  moment  when  I  reached  the  threshold, 
was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  steadying  himself  by  a 
hold  on  the  window-ledge  beside  him,  and  looking  as  if  he  had 
just  with  difficulty  scrambled  to  his  feet.  He  was  staring  straight 
before  him  with  a  startled  and  bewildered  expression,  and  saying 
4  Jack — I  say,  Jack,  what  the  deuce  are  you  up  to  ? '  in  a 
peremptorily  remonstrant  tone.  And  not  without  adequate  cause. 
For  opposite  to  him  stood  John  Lynn — altered,  but  still  recognis- 
able as  my  former  acquaintance — who  held  in  his  hand  a  revolver, 
which  he  was  raising  slowly,  slowly,  to  a  level  as  it  seemed  with 
the  other's  head.  The  next  instant  I  had  sprung  towards  him,  but 
he  was  too  quick  for  me,  and,  shaking  off  my  grasp  on  his  arm, 
turned  and  faced  me,  still  holding  his  weapon.  *  Dr.  Harlowe ! 
You  here  ? '  he  said,  and  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words  when  he 
put  the  barrel  to  his  temple,  and  before  the  echoes  of  the  shot  had 
died  on  the  jarred  silence,  and  while  the  smoke-wreaths  were  still 
eddying  up  to  the  boat-house  roof,  he  lay  dead  at  our  feet  with  a 
bullet  in  his  brain. 

The  coroner's  jury  of  course  returned  their  customary  verdict, 
perhaps  with  better  grounds  than  usual.  Upon  my  own  private 
verdict  I  have  deliberated  often  and  long,  but  without  arriving  at 
any  conclusive  result.  That  crime  upon  the  brink  of  which  John 
Lynn  had  undoubtedly  stood — was  it  a  premeditated  one,  or  had  he 
taken  the  revolver  with  some  different  intention,  and  afterwards 
yielded  to  a  sudden  suggestion  of  the  fiend,  prompted  by  his 
brother's  helpless  plight?  This  question  I  can  never  hope  to 
answer  definitively,  though  my  opinion  inclines  towards  the  latter 
hypothesis.  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  by  his  last 
act  my  unhappy  friend  did  but '  catch  the  nearest  way '  out  of  a 
hopelessly  complicated  maze  of  mortal  misery.  Furthermore,  I 
cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  but  for  his  narration  to  me  of 
his  strange  dream  or  trance  experiences,  a  fratricide's  guilt  would 
have  been  superadded  to  the  calamities  of  his  mind  distempered, 
and  his  passion  *  by  Fate  bemocked,' 
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Say  not  thou,  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these  ? 
for  thou  dost  not  enquire  wisely  concerning  this. — ECCLBS.  vii.  10. 

WERE  the  former  days  better  than  these  ?  Few  of  us  would,  if 
we  could,  go  back  to  them ;  and  yet  there  is  a  strange  restful 
charm  hanging  round  the  past,  a  fascinating  interest  in  knowing 
what  our  fathers  did  and  how  they  lived,  and  in  contrasting  it 
with  the  more  bustling,  active  days  in  which  our  own  lot  is  cast. 

Undoubtedly  life  could  be,  and  was,  more  simple,  more  un- 
sophisticated, then  than  now,  when  the  aim  of  most  people  is  to 
live  up  to  the  pace  of  the  express  trains,  which  have  brought  with 
them  that  craving  for  continued  change,  that  inability  to  settle 
in  one  spot  after  the  manner  of  our  fathers ;  and,  as  they  did,  to 
live  the  same  life,  year  after  year,  with  little  change  or  relaxation. 
What  they  called  regularity  we  should  term  monotony ;  their 
peaceful  quiet  would  be  to  us  stagnation.  The  time  is  fast  dying 
out  when  men  dwelt,  as  it  were,  under  their  own  vine  and  their 
own  fig  tree ;  when  fifty  and  even  sixty  years  would  be  spent  in 
one  small  country  village,  content  to  be  beyond  the  sound  of  the 
hum  of  the  busy  world  in  the  more  thickly  populated  towns. 

A  visit  to  London  or  the  seaside,  in  the  times  of  our  grand- 
parents in  the  country,  was  an  event  in  their  history  requiring 
grave  consideration  and  deliberation.  I  have  a  countrywoman's 
idea  of  the  great  city,  given  me  as  late  as  the  year  1856,  taken 
down  in  her  own  words :  *  Why,  you  know,  miss,  I  ha'n't  never 
been  to  London  ;  I  don't  know  nothin'  at  all  about  it.  Why,  lor! 
miss,  how  funny  I  should  feel,  to  be  sure !  Why,  there  !  I  told 
Mr.  W.  the  other  day  that  if  I  was  to  get  to  the  station  at  London 
I  should  stand  and  holler  till  he  did  come  to  me ;  for  you  see,  miss, 
I  shouldn't  be  able  to  vind  en,  'cos  I  don't  know  as  whether  he've 
a  got  a  bell  or  a  knocker  to  his  door ;  but  I  shouldn't  like  to  go, 
neither,  'cos  there  'ud  be  such  a  lot  of  people  to  stare  at  me.' 

Only  five  years  ago,  just  before  starting  for  the  seaside  with 
my  family,  I  was  talking  to  an  old  woman  of  eighty-three,  who 
had  lived  all  her  life  in  her  own  village,  about  the  sea.  She  said 
she  hoped  as  how  we  *  shouldn't  be  drownded,'  but  she  couldn't 

3—5 
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say  as  how  she  ever  did  like  the  sea  ;  and  on  my  asking  her  if  she 
had  ever  seen  it,  *  No,'  she  replied ;  *  my  son  always  tried  to 
persuade  me  to  go  and  see  it,  and  to^please  him  one  day  when  the 
waggons  were  going  to  M '  (an  estuary  of  a  tidal  river  four- 
teen miles  from  her  home)  *  I  got  on  the  waggons  and  rode,  but 
when  I  got  there,  thank  God,  'twere  only  mud.' 

There  were  advantages  in  those  quiet  far-off  times — more 
time  for  thought,  less  rushing  to  and  fro  to  this  committee  meet- 
ing, that  tennis  party,  that '  delightful  clergyman  whom  every  one 
runs  after.'  The  hand  of  charity  was  busy  and  liberal  enough,  but 
it  did  not  work  through  the  medium  of  bazaars,  raffles,  benefit 
concerts,  dramatic  entertainments,  &c.  In  trade,  in  manufactures, 
there  was  more  genuineness  than  now — less  adulteration,  and 
more  truth.  The  articles  sold  were  what  they  professed  to  be ;  less 
artistic,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  but  more  real.  What  was  sold 
as  cloth  was  cloth,  and  not  shoddy ;  and  this  principle  more  or 
less  pervaded  society  generally.  But  it  would  be  ungenerous  and 
unjust  to  draw  too  one-sided  a  contrast.  We  must  give  credit  to, 
and  be  thankful  for,  the  enormous  machinery  that  is  so  efficiently 
working  in  our  day  for  the  mitigation  of  some  of  the  evils  incident 
to  the  increasing  population  of  our  country.  We  must  not  ignore 
the  many  brave  lives  that  are  consecrated  to  the  work  of  rescuing 
and  helping  the  suffering,  the  sad,  and  the  sinful,  and  bringing 
comfort,  light,  and  hope  into  their  future.  If  the  former  years 
gave  time  for  thought,  the  present  time  certainly  shows  action ; 
and  if  some  of  the  old-world  customs  and  ideas  that  look  so  quaint 
to  our  eyes  have  disappeared,  there  is  certainly  a  higher  tone  of 
morality  struggling  for  the  ascendency;  the  coarser  and  more 
brutal  sins  of  society  are  not  tolerated  as  in  former  days;  the 
great  movements  on  behalf  of  temperance,  purity  of  life,  &c.,  are 
recognised  by  all  as  doing  good  work,  and  the  Church  and  other 
religious  bodies  are  waking  up  to  greater  activity  in  their  services, 
and  a  wider  sense  of  their  responsibilities. 

In  the  retrospect  of  the  last  fifty  years  many  curious  remi- 
niscences occur  to  my  mind  of  the  Church  in  the  peculiar  phase 
in  which  it  presented  itself  to  the  experiences  of  my  childhood — 
the  lively  days  of  Evangelicalism,  when  Charles  Simeon's  influence 
was  widely  felt,  and  a  high  tone  of  spiritual  life  was  recognised  by 
those  of  the  clergy  who  accepted  his  religious  views. 

I  can  see  now  in  my  mind's  eye  the  whitewashed,  one-aisled 
church,  with  rows  of  hat-pegs  on  the  wall,  and  a  gallery  at  the 
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west  end,  where  the  school  children  sat,  guarded  by  their  teachers, 
each  of  whom  was  armed  with  a  long  white  stick  ready  to 
descend  on  the  head  of  some  luckless  child  who,  weary  with  some 
two  hours'  school  instruction  under  the  gallery  or  in  the  pews 
before  service,  might  naturally  be  inclined  to  fidget,  or  to  talk 
with  his  neighbour.  Meanwhile,  up  the  aisle,  with  the  merriest 
twinkle  of  humour  in  his  eye,  and  with  very  measured  steps, 
paces  the  fat  old  constable,  also  armed  with  a  long  white  wand, 
looking  right  and  left  at  the  occupants  of  the  pews,  hoping  to 
descry  a  sleepy  delinquent.  Down  comes  the  stick  with  a  heavy 
thud  on  the  edge  of  the  pew  where  sits  the  poor  sleeper,  making 
noise  enough,  one  would  think,  irremediably  to  break  the  thread  of 
the  vicar's  extempore  sermon.  But  the  preacher  is  no  ordinary 
man.  The  salvation  of  the  souls  of  his  hearers  is  his  one  concern, 
and  so  absorbed  is  he  in  his  subject  that  no  outward  disturbance 
will  affect  him.  He  has  even  insisted  on  forms  and  chairs  being 
placed  in  the  churchyard,  under  the  pulpit  window,  that  mothers, 
with  the  infants  who  would  otherwise  have  detained  them  at 
home,  may  sit  and  hear  as  much  of  the  sermon  as  their  squalling 
babes  will  allow. 

More  curious  still  are  my  recollections  of  the  service  in  the 
same  church  on  a  week-day  evening.  The  dip  candles,  set  in  tin 
savealls,  spiked  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  be  stuck  into  the  top  edge 
of  the  pews,  were  presided  over  by  the  old  clerk's  wife,  who 
perambulated  the  church  to  snuff  them,  and  who,  being  of  a 
saving  turn  of  mind,  and  knowing  that  the  candle-ends  were  her 
perquisites,  would  at  regular  intervals,  as  the  service  progressed, 
snuff  out  here  and  there  a  candle,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
sermon  it  was  indeed  a  very  dim  religious  light  that  pervaded  the 
building. 

The  long  white  wand  reminds  me  of  another  village  church, 
cathedral-like  in  its  size  and  beauty,  notwithstanding  the  high 
square  baize-lined  pews  which,  to  our  modern  ideas,  disfigured  it, 
but  which  all  have  happy  associations  in  my  mind.  The  last  four 
of  these  pews,  not  baize-lined,  and  therefore  noisy,  were  usually 
the  resort  of  the  village  lads,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
their  behaviour  when  congregated  in  these  boxes.  From  the  organ 
gallery  above,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  it  was  my  childish  delight 
to  watch  their  pranks,  and  great  was  the  excitement  when  the  old 
parish  beadle  at  the  bottom  of  the  church  would  rise  for  his  march 
up  the  aisle.  The  tittering,  whispering,  and  nut-cracking  in  the 
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lower  pews  would  make  him  stop,  stand  on  tiptoe,  and  raise  his 
stick,  hoping  to  drop  it  on  the  head  of  the  culprit  whom  the  high 
pew  would  prevent  him  from  properly  seeing.  But  the  boys  dis- 
cern his  thoughts,  slip  off  their  seats  into  the  middle  of  the  pew,  the 
stick  descends  with  a  bang  on  the  hard  seat,  that  reverberates 
through  the  church,  the  mischievous  grin  goes  round  the  boys'  faces 
as  they  scuttle  back  into  their  places,  and  the  crusty  old  man 
resumes  his  walk  up  and  down  the  aisle. 

The  high  pews  of  those  days  have,  however,  other  memories 
than  the  idleness  and  irreverence  they  engendered.  Here  and 
there  throughout  the  church  might  be  seen  the  men,  especially 
the  old  men,  standing  up  with  their  elbows  on  the  pews,  in  rapt 
attention  to  the  sermon.  The  squire,  too,  impelled  by  another 
motive,  would  walk  across  his  roomy  pew  and  plant  himself  in  the 
same  position  after  the  sermon  had  lasted,  as  he  thought,  a  suf- 
ficient time ;  and  his  appearance  at  the  side  of  the  pew  would  be 
intended  as  an  intimation  that  the  clergyman  should  stop  his 
discourse.  The  squire  of  another  church,  I  remember,  always 
poked  his  fire  vigorously  after  the  sermon  had  lasted  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  used  to  tell  his  vicar  that  he  thought  twenty  minutes 
was  as  long  as  one  gentleman  should  detain  another. 

The  abolition  of  the  high  pews  was  a  great  revolution  to  the 
rustic  mind,  and,  like  other  innovations,  was  looked  upon  with  true 
Protestant  horror.  I  have  in  my  note-book  a  conversation,  dated 
June  1856,  between  the  vicar's  wife  and  the  churchwarden : — 

Mrs.  A.  *  I  wish  the  pews  were  not  so  high,  Mr.  B. ;  one  feels 
shut  up  in  a  box.' 

Mr.  B.  '  They  are  not  a  bit  too  high,  ma'am ;  I  won't  have 
none  o'  those  new-fangled  notions  about  low  pews.  It's  the 
essence  of  Puseyism.' 

Mrs.  A.    *  Indeed !    I  didn't  know  low  pews  were  Puseyistical.' 

Mr.  B.    '  Decidedly  so,  ma'am,  decidedly.' 

It  was  not  only  the  rustic  mind  that  was  exercised  on  the 
subject  of  the  pews.  I  well  remember  attending  a  church  in  one 
of  the  fashionable  suburbs  of  London  where  low  pews  had  lately  been 
substituted  for  high  ones,  and  where  the  opposition  had  been  very 
keen.  It  was  very  amusing  to  see  several  elderly  gentlemen  in 
the  congregation  testifying  their  feelings  by  walking  up  the  aisle 
attended  by  their  footman  or  buttons  boy,  who  would  screw  on  a 
small  leather  back  to  their  masters'  seats,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
service  would  unscrew  it  and  take  it  home. 
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Those  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  weekly  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion  would  find  it  difficult  to  carry  back  their  minds 
to  the  time  when,  even  among  the  more  earnest  of  the  clergy,  it 
would  not  be  celebrated  in  their  churches  more  than  six,  or  at 
most  eight,  times  during  the  year ;  in  the  majority  of  parishes 
it  would  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  times.  To  illustrate  the 
way  in  which  this  state  of  things  appealed  to  the  lay  mind,  I 
may  quote  a  conversation,  taken  down  by  myself,  between  the 
aforementioned  churchwarden  and  his  vicar  : — 

*  Sir,  there's  just  one  little  matter  that  I  wanted  to  mention  to 
you.  The  former  rector,  Mr.  H.,  he  didn't  have  the  Communion  but 
four  times  a  year.  Then  there  was  Mr.  M.' — alluding  to  one  who 
is  now  one  of  our  bishops — '  he  rizz'd  it  up  to  eight  times,  and  at 
last  to  every  month.  Now  the  people  complain  o'  that,  sir ;  so 
I  was  thinking  if  you  couldn't  halve  the  matter,  and  have  it  eight 
times,  or,  better  still,  six  times  a  year ;  then,  don't  'e  see,  sir, 
'twouldn't  come  quite  so  expensive  ' — alluding  to  the  cost  of  the 
wine. 

"While  on  the  subject  of  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
of  the  Church,  I  find  a  story  in  my  note-book  which,  had  it  not 
been  told  me  by  the  clergyman  to  whom  it  occurred,  I  could 
scarcely  have  credited.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  his  country 

parish  in  shire,  about  the  year  1829,  he  was  called  on  to 

baptise  an  infant.  When  about  to  take  the  child  into  his  arms, 
he  was  astonished  to  find  no  water  in  the  font,  and  on  asking  for 
it  the  clerk  remarked,  in  a  wronged  tone,  '  Why,  lor,  sir !  the 
wold  maister  di'n't  never  want  na'n'a  water  ;  he  did  do  zo  ' — lick- 
ing his  hand. 

A  good  old  clergyman  with  an  innate  sense  of  humour  used  to 
tell  me  a  story  of  his  own  experience  connected  with  the  subject 
of  baptism.  It  was  about  the  year  1832,  when  the  country  popu- 
lation was  greatly  excited  on  the  subject  of  the  first  Reform 
Bill.  The  village  alehouse  would  be,  naturally,  the  place  where 
politics  would  be  discussed,  and,  as  is  so  inimitably  described  by 
George  Eliot  in  *  Felix  Holt,'  the  labourers  would  wax  warm  over 
their  glass,  as  in  these  days  they  do  over  the  newspaper.  They 
saw  in  the  Reform  Bill  the  first  glimpse  of  a  possible  though  far- 
distant  future  for  themselves,  and  hoped  that  things  were  turning 
in  the  right  direction,  and  all  their  thoughts  and  interests  centred 
in  the  news  from  London.  A  Dissenter  brought  his  child  to  the 
church  for  baptism,  from  the  sort  of  feeling  that  even  now  prevails 
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in  some  rural  districts  that  Church,  baptism  is  a  preservative  against 
many  evils  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  When  the  clergyman  put  the 
question,  'Name  this  child,'  'Reform,  sir,'  was  the  answer  given. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  good  old  Tory  parson,  who  said,  '  My 
good  man,  there  is  no  such  name.  I  cannot  give  your  child  such 
a  name.  Cannot  you  think  of  another  ? '  '  Reform,  sir ! '  was  the 
answer,  in  more  dogged  tones  than  before ;  and  it  ended  in  the 
clergyman  refusing  to  continue  the  service,  the  aggrieved  father 
marching  off  in  high  dudgeon.  The  following  Sunday  found  the 
father  returned  to  the  charge  with  the  baby.  The  kindly  parson, 
desirous  of  avoiding  a  repetition  of  an  uncomfortable  scene,  went 
up  to  him  and  said,  '  You  have  thought  of  another  name  for  your 
child,  I  dare  say.'  *  Yes,  sir,'  was  the  more  courteous  reply  ;  '  it's 
all  right  this  time.'  Thus  reassured,  the  clergyman  began  the 
service,  and  on  saying  the  words  '  Name  this  child,'  the  answer 
was  *  John  Kussell  Brougham  Feargus  O'Connor,'  which  string  of 
names  the  crestfallen  parson  was  obliged  to  give  the  poor  infant, 
who,  for  aught  I  know,  still  lives  to  bear  it.  Whether  they  were 
all  duly  registered  would  be  an  amusing  subject  of  inquiry. 

Sometimes,  in  those  now  happily  far-off  days,  the  offices  of 
the  Church  were  discharged  in  a  very  perfunctory  fashion.  On 
one  occasion  the  congregation  in  a  town  church  were  amazed  to 
find  the  clergyman  halfway  through  the  service  when  they 
assembled,  but  were  told  afterwards  that  he  had  begun  half  an 
hour  before  the  appointed  time  in  order  to  catch  a  train.  And  in 
a  country  district  I  was  told  by  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption that  his  vicar  had  called  the  previous  day  and  had  told 
him  to  *  cheer  up  and  not  to  die  in  the  dumps,'  and  that  if  he  felt 
worse  he  (the  vicar)  would  be  passing  his  house  on  his  way  to  the 
meet  of  the  hounds  in  a  day  or  two,  and  would  call  in  and  give 
him  the  Sacrament. 

There  were  no  aggrieved  parishioners  in  those  days  to  report 
every  little  breach  of  Church  order  and  neglect  of  pastoral  care  to 
the  bishop ;  nor  would  the  bishops  have  very  much  cared  to  be 
troubled  about  them.  Beyond  their  septennial,  or  in  later  years 
triennial,  confirmations  in  the  towns,  a  bishop  was  an  unknown 
quantity  in  the  country  villages.  A  poor  woman  once  remarked 
to  me  that  she  would  have  liked  to  be  at  church  the  day 
of  the  confirmation,  ''cos  them  'ere  bishops  are  so  arnshent 
[ancient]  and  beautiful.'  I  was  told  by  the  vicar  of  a  small  town 
in  the  south  of  England  that  a  servant-girl  in  his  parish  asked  one 
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day  if  she  could  be  spared  for  an  hour  or  two,  as  she  was  anxious 
to  see  the  bishop  who  was  coming  to  confirm  at  the  church. 
Leave  was  given,  but  in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  girl  returned. 
*  Well,  Jane,'  said  her  mistress,  *  you're  soon  home  again ;  you 
can't  have  really  seen  the  bishop.'  '  Oh  yes,  ma'am,'  the  girl 
replied,  *  I've  a  zeed  en  ! '  *  Well,'  says  the  mistress,  '  what  did 
you  think  of  him  ? '  *  Oh,  ma'am,  he  popped  and  'opped  and 
jumped  about;  'twas  beautiful  to  zee  en.'  The  story  was  soon 
explained.  Jane,  in  passing  through  the  town,  had  seen  a  crowd 
of  people  collected  round  a  dancing  bear ;  and,  never  having  seen 
either  a  bishop  or  a  dancing  bear,  concluded  they  were  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

There  were  many  cases,  however,  in  the  dull  desert  of  coldness 
and  indifference  that  too  often  characterised  our  Church  and  its 
work  in  the  villages  of  our  land ;  many  parishes  where  the  tie 
uniting  pastor  and  people  was  an  undying  one  ;  where  the  vicarage- 
house  was  felt  by  all  the  parishioners  to  be  the  home  to  which  they 
could  at  any  time  come  for  counsel,  for  relief,  and  for  help  of  every 
kind.  The  girls  would  thence  be  fitted  out  for  service,  and  helped 
to  find  their  first  place ;  the  babies  would  be  doctored,  the  old 
people's  coughs  cured  by  the  never-failing  remedies,  only  to  be 
found  in  the  good  lady's  medicine-chest  at  the  vicarage. 

Loving  memories  cluster  especially  round  one  who  used  to  tell 
with  great  amusement  a  very  characteristic  story  of  herself,  in  her 
capacity  of  what  she  loved  to  be,  the  friend  and  general  property 
of  all  the  parishioners.  Two  old  widows  lived  under  one  roof,  and 
one  of  them  broke  her  arm.  After  some  days  the  other  met  the 
lady  of  the  vicarage  with  '  Why,  sure,  ma'am,  ha'n't  you  aheerd 
about  neighbour  Hart,  as  how  she've  agone  and  broke  her  arm  ?  ' 

*  No  indeed,'  says  the  lady,  '  why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  You 
ought  to  have  come  to  the  vicarage.' 

4  Why,  there,  ma'am,  so  I  towld  her,  but  she  said  as  how  she 
didn't  like  to  croach  [encroach] ;  but  I  says,  says  I  to  her,  "  Why, 
that  ain't  no  croachin' ;  why,  what  be  Mrs.  B.  made  for  but  to  wait 
o'we?"3 

Sometimes  the  help  asked  would  be  amusing — the  loan  of 
pocket-handkerchiefs  to  attend  a  funeral,  and  even  of  the  vicar's 
black  trousers  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  music  in  our  modern  churches  contrasts  strangely  with 
what  might  have  been  heard  in  our  villages  fifty  and  even  thirty 
years  ago.  There  are  few  churches  now  which  are  favoured  with 
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a  Nebuchadnezzar  band — '  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and 
all  kinds  of  musick ; '  and  -when  one  remembers  the  hearty  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rustics  as  they  shouted  out  the  repetition  lines  of  the 
tunes  Lydia,  Paradise,  and  the  like,  and  contrasts  it  with  the 
more  correct  and  musical  standard  of  the  present  day,  in  which 
often  the  well-trained  choir  sings  to  the  congregation,  the  thought 
will  occur,  did  not  that  rough  untrained  music  touch  the  religious 
sympathies  of  the  people  more  closely  than  the  more  melodious 
hymns  of  our  modern  hymn-books  ?  and  is  it  not  one  amongst 
many  reasons  that  the  Church  seems  to  have  so  weak  a  hold  on 
the  labouring  man?  He  may  feel,  and  with  some  justice,  that 
the  service  is  now  all  done  for  him,  and  that  whereas  formerly  he 
could  take  an  active  share  in  its  conduct,  now  he  is  only  as  it  were 
(and  often  too  literally)  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  concern.  No 
doubt  the  Salvation  Army  and  such  like  religious  movements 
have  recognised  this,  and  hence  probably  the  secret  of  some  of 
their  attractiveness. 

Only  those  who  have  been  familiar  with  this  Church  music  of 
the  past  can  appreciate  the  description,  humorous  indeed,  but  in 
no  degree  overdrawn,  which  Thomas  Hardy  gives  in  '  The  Return 
of  the  Native,'  and  which  I  must  be  pardoned  for  transcribing 
(vol.  i.  page  103): — 

*  There  was  Flychett  Church  likewise He  [Yeobright] 

used  to  walk  over  there  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  to  visit  his  old 
acquaintance  Andrew  Brown,  the  first  clarinet  there  ;  a  good  man 
enough,  but  rather  screechy  in  his  music,  if  you  can  mind.'    *  A  was.' 
*  And  neighbour  Yeobright  would  take  Audrey's  place  for  some 
part  of  the  service,  to  let  Andrey  have  a  nap,  as  any  friend  would 
naturally  do.'     *  As  any  friend  would,'  said  Grandfer  Cantle,  the 
other  listeners  expressing  the  same  accord  by  the  shorter  way  of 
nodding  their  heads.     *  No  sooner  was  Andry  asleep,  and  the  first 
whiff  of  neighbour   Yeobright's  wind  had  got   inside  Audrey's 
clarionet,  than  every  one  in  church  feel'd  in  a  moment  that  there 
was  a  great  soul  among  'em.   All  heads  would  turn,  and  they'd  say, 
"  Ah,  I  thought  'twas  he !  " 

*  One  Sunday  I  can  well  mind,  a  bass  viol  day  that  time,  and 
Yeobright  had  brought  his  own.     'Twas  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
third,  to  "  Lydia ; "  and  when  they'd  come  to 

Ran  down  his  beard,  and  o'er  his  robes  its  costly  moisture  shed, 
neighbour  Yeobright,  who  had  just  warmed  to  his  work,  drove 
his  bow  into  them  strings  that  glorious  grand,  that  he  almost 
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sawed  the  bass  viol  into  two  pieces.  Every  winder  in  church 
rattled  as  if 'twere  a  thunderstorm.  Old  Passon  Gibbons  lifted 
his  hands  in  his  great  holy  surplice,  as  natural  as  if  he'd  been  in 
human  clothes,  and  seemed  to  say  to  hisself,  "  0  for  such  a  man  in 
our  parish !  "  But  not  a  soul  in  Flychett  could  hold  a  candle  to 
Yeobright.' 

Many  years  of  my  life  were  spent  in  a  country  village,  where 
from  time  immemorial  the  like  quaint  music  had  prevailed ;  and 
the  first  sight  of  the  church  gallery  with  its  occupants  is  indelibly 
impressed  on  my  mind.  A  tall,  upright  old  man  with  black  hair, 
very  red  eyes,  and  dressed  in  a  grey  smock-frock,  was  the  chief 
bass  singer,  supported  by  two  bass  viols,  who  certainly  had  no 
pretensions  to  Yeobright's  skill.  On  their  left  stood  a  younger 
man,  about  thirty,  blowing  a  clarionet,  and  leading  the  three  treble 
voices,  in  the  persons  of  his  mother  and  two  elderly  aunts.  Behind 
this  front  row  stood  several  men,  singing  promiscuously  tenor  or 
bass  ;  the  tenors  being  led  by  two  flutes,  one  of  whom  played  his 
notes  an  octave  higher  than  the  air.  I  well  remember  two  of  the 
tunes  played  that  day,  and  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers  who  may 
not  be  conversant  with  the  Church  music  of  that  period  I  subjoin 
them  (see  next  page). 

As  time  went  on,  and  other  churches  in  the  neighbourhood 
became  more  modernised,  the  idea  was  mooted  that  these  instru- 
ments should  be  supplanted  by  an  harmonium.  The  proposal 
caused  such  consternation  that,  to  soften  it,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  harmonium  should  be/  added  to  the  other  instruments  ;  and 
that  I  should  play  it,  and  unite  my  voice  with  those  of  the  three 
ancient  sisters.  This  arrangement  was  approved  by  the  singers, 
and  the  further  innovation  of  a  weekly  practice  was  agreed  to. 
The  results  at  first,  as  may  be  imagined,  were  somewhat  dis- 
cordant, the  knowledge  of  music  which  the  performers  possessed 
being  of  a  most  limited  description.  On  one  occasion  the  note 
played  by  the  harmonium  being  E  natural,  the  clarionet  sounded 
E  flat.  I  stopped  and  mildly  remonstrated.  My  friend  was  con- 
scious, though  not  in  the  smallest  degree  distressed  at  the  discord. 
'  Well,  ma'am,'  he  said,  *  I  go  so  high  as  I  can,  my  clarionet  don't 
mark  no  higher.'  (I  suppose,  though  I  do  not  know,  that  it  was 
dumb  through  age.)  Poor  fellow  !  I  fear  he  saw  his  day  was  over, 
for  of  his  own  accord  he  relinquished  the  clarionet  from  that  day, 
and  the  following  Sunday  his  mother  sat  down  during  the  singing 
and  wept.  I  need  not  say  I  felt  very  sorry  for  them  both,  and 
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as  though,  after  all,  progress  were  not  all  profit.  The  tenor  flute 
offered  far  greater  difficulty,  for  as  he  persisted  iu  playing  in  a 
higher  octave  than  the  air,  now  that  the  clarionet  had  gone,  it 
was  a  struggle  as  to  which  should  have  the  predominance,  my 
voice  or  his  flute.  The  louder  I  sang,  the  more  lustily  he  played, 
till  at  last,  feeling  that  he  was  winning  by  sheer  physical  force, 
I  suggested  that  he  should  play  in  the  lower  octave.  To  this  he 
only  replied,  1 1  must  play  as  'tis  wrote.'  Knowing  him  to  be  a 
hopeless  dolt,  and  very  pig-headed  and  conceited,  and  yet  anxious 
not  needlessly  to  offend  him,  an  invitation  was  given  him  to  come 
to  the  gallery  one  week-day  evening,  where  the  matter  could  be 
reasoned  out  quietly.  To  this  he  assented,  and  on  the  appointed 
evening  he  appeared,  armed  with  his  flute,  and  I  with  the  volume 
of  the  '  Encyclopedia  Britannica '  which  contained  the  articles  on 
music,  hoping  to  appal  him  with  the  size  of  the  book.  After 
telling  him  that  of  course  he  would  be  interested  in  the  opinions 
of  those  who  knew  a  great  deal  more  of  the  science  of  music  than 
either  he  or  myself,  I  proceeded  to  read  as  hard  as  possible  page 
after  page  of  technicalities,  as  unintelligible  to  myself  as  to  him. 
This  went  on  for  about  an  hour,  when  I  hoped  he  was  sufficiently 
bored ;  I  knew  I  was,  and  then  said.  '  Now,  William,  you  pro- 
bably understand  it  better  than  if  I  had  explained  it  to  you.' 
Poor  William  looked  dazed  and  weary  as  he  replied,  'Well,  I 
don't  know  nothin'  at  all  about  it,  but  so  long  as  he  do  cord  [i.e. 
as  it  accords  or  harmonises],  whether  he  be  at  top,  or  whether  he 
be  at  bottom,  I  don't  see  what  he  do  signify.'  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  Wessex  dialect  the  masculine  personal  pronoun  is 
generally  used  in  place  of  the  neuter.  William  went  to  chapel 
for  a  few  Sundays,  but  as  he  was  courting  one  of  the  vicarage 
servants,  love  prevailed  over  his  mortified  feelings,  and  brought 
him  back  to  church,  where,  if  not  an  ornamental,  he  was  at  least 
a  steadfast  member  of  the  choir  for  many  years,  using  his  voice 
instead  of  his  flute. 

In  most  country  villages  it  was  the  custom  for  the  congrega- 
tion to  turn  to  the  gallery  while  the  hymn  was  sung,  the  clerk 
previously  announcing  it  by  saying,  '  Let  us  sing  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  God  by  singing  the  — th  hymn,'  which  he  would 
then  give  out,  two  lines  at  a  time,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  singers 
as  they  best  could.  Where  the  clergyman  was  not  musical,  the 
singers  would  often,  with  his  consent,  take  that  part  of  the  ser- 
vice into  their  own  hands,  choosing  their  own  hymns  and  tunes. 
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Sometimes  a  strolling  choir  would  visit  the  church,  and  give  an 
anthem  on  their  own  responsibility.  An  old  clergyman  told  me 
he  found  these  anthems  so  tedious  and  objectionable  that  he  re- 
solved to  put  a  stop  to  them,  and  on  one  occasion  sent  a  message 
through  the  clerk  to  the  effect  that  no  anthem  was  to  be  sung 
that  afternoon.  The  choir,  however,  defying  his  order,  struck  up 
one  of  a  particularly  noisy  character,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of 
the  parson,  who,  the  service  ended,  summoned  the  leader  of  the 
choir,  and,  in  order  to  terrify  him  into  submission,  threatened  to 
put  him  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  The  young  man  was  so 
scared  on  being  told  by  his  friends  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Court 
was  a  dungeon  under  the  cathedral,  swarming  with  black-beetles 
and  vermin,  that  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  in  a  fortnight.  It 
did  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  good  old  clergyman  that  he  was  in 
any  way  responsible  for  his  end  ;  he  was  wont  to  end  his  simple 
story  by  saying  he  thought  the  young  man  must  have  been  con- 
sumptive ! 

My  mother  used  to  tell  a  story  of  a  curate  in  a  Norfolk  parish, 
where  the  rector  was  non-resident.  One  Sunday,  just  as  the 
curate  had  entered  the  reading-desk,  the  rector  came  into  the 
church,  and  sent  him  a  note  to  the  effect  that  he  wished  to  preach, 
but  had  forgotten  to  bring  his  bands.  This  appendage  to  the 
clerical  wardrobe  was  quite  indispensable  in  those  days  ;  and  the 
only  way  in  which  the  curate  could  help  him  out  of  the  difficulty 
was  to  untie  his  own  bands,  and  hand  them  up  into  the  three- 
decker  as  soon  as  the  rector  mounted.  But  when  the  time  came, 
as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  string  of  the  bands  got  into  a  knot, 
and  by  one  of  those  unaccountable  coincidences  that  sometimes 
occur,  the  singers  in  the  gallery  struck  up  the  anthem,  *  Loose  the 
bands  of  thy  neck,  thou  captive  daughter  of  Zion  ; '  and  as  they 
repeated  the  words  over  and  over  again,  and  one  part  echoed 
another,  *  loose  the  bands  of  thy  neck — loose  the  bands — loose  the 
bands,'  the  hapless  curate  became  more  baffled  in  his  hopeless 
endeavours  to  untie  the  knotted  strings,  and  in  his  nervousness 
supposed  the  anthem  to  be  directed  at  him.  I  do  not  remember 
how  it  ended,  but  probably  the  amusement  it  caused  afterwards 
may  have  more  than  compensated  for  the  annoyance  of  the  time. 

The  substitution  of  hymn-books  for  the  Tate  and  Brady  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  innovation ;  and  I 
recollect  the  dismay  it  occasioned  in  a  fashionable  town  church 
about  the  year  1850,  especially  amongst  the  elderly  maiden 
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ladies,  who  considered  it  their  duty  to  enter  their  protest  against 
any  change  in  the  service  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
Some  of  them  would  sit  down  during  the  singing  of  the  hymn, 
and  turning  to  the  corresponding  number  in  the  Prayer-book 
version,  would  read  it  in  a  voice  distinctly  audible  to  their 
neighbours. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  how  far  the  re- 
ligious services  of  these  old  days  really  penetrated  the  intelligence 
of  the  uneducated  country  people.  They  had  a  general  notion  that 
to  keep  their  church  or  their  chapel  was  a  passport  to  heaven. 
The  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  often  explained  from  the  pulpit 
in  far  too  dull  a  manner  to  arouse  any  keen  interest,  and  the  prac- 
tical teaching  of  the  duties  of  daily  life  was  too  often  not  thought 
a  fit  subject  for  pulpit  ministrations.  The  general  torpor  in  any- 
thing like  spiritual  life,  and  the  sort  of  misty  faith  that  pervaded 
their  minds,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  description  of  a  death-bed 
as  given  me  by  an  old  woman : — 

'  And  zo  I  zeed  as  she  wer'  agoin'  vast  [fast] ,  and  I  zaid  to 
Stevens,  "  Stevens,  you  come  in  here  and  zee  Mrs.  Hewish,  for 
you  'on't  zee  er  no  more."  Zo  she  corned  in  and  zaid  good-bye  to 
Mrs.  Hewish.  And  zays  I,  "  Mrs.  Hewish,  are  you  'appy  ? " 
"  Well,"  says  she,  "  I  wish,  Mrs.  Cutler,  that  I'd  a  stayed  at  Bath 
when  you  did  beg  me  zo  to  do ;  I  shou'n't  ha'  been  as  I  be,  for 
you  know,  miss,  she  worn't  livin'  altogither  right.  But  lor  !  we 
mustn't  zay  too  much  about  them  'ere  zort  o'  things."  Howsome- 
soever,  zays  I  to  'er,  "  Never  you  mind  that,  Mrs.  Hewish,  we'se 
all  got  our  failers  [failures],  and  can't  'elp  'em;  but  God's  merci- 
ful, and  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  trust  a  Him,  and  then  you'll  do 
very  well."  Zo  she  zaid  no  more,  but  laid  'er  'ed  back  and  wagged 
nor  'and  nor  voot  [foot]  no  more,  but  went  off  like  a  snuff.' 
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OOLOGY  may  be  said  to  be  the  latest  of  the  sciences  ;  and  although 
perhaps  not  a  very  profound  one,  it  is  certainly  among  the  most 
interesting.  Those  who  are  not  ornithologists,  or  specially 
interested  in  natural  history,  can  have  but  little  idea  of  the  pro- 
gress made  of  late  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  modification  of  British 
birds.  Expensive  and  .elaborately  illustrated  treatises  have  been 
written  on  the  subject;  naturalists  have  spent  thousands  of 
pounds  in  tracking  birds  to  their  breeding  haunts ;  and  some  of 
the  best  scientific  workers  of  the  day  are  devoting  their  lives  to 
this  and  the  kindred  subject  of  migration.  Then  again,  city 
*  naturalists '  have  their  continental  collectors,  and  are  building 
up  quite  a  commerce  about  the  subject.  The  money  value  of  a 
complete  set  of  clutches  of  eggs  of  British  birds  is  about  200L, 
though  more  than  double  this  sum  would  be  given  for  eggs  taken 
within  the  British  Islands.  Of  course  a  great  number  of  birds  do 
not  breed  and  never  have  bred  here :  for  whilst  the  number  of 
species  comprising  the  home  list  is  367,  only  about  200  breed 
within  our  shores. 

Not  a  few  of  the  eggs  of  British  birds  are  worth  more  than 
their  weight  in  gold,  whilst  those  of  certain  species  which  are 
supposed  to  have  become  extinct  bring  quite  fabulous  prices.  A 
well-marked  pair  of  golden  eagle's  eggs  have  been  known  to 
fetch  251.  The  market  value  of  an  egg  of  the  swallow-tailed 
kite  is  three  guineas,  of  Pallas's  sand  grouse  thirty  shillings, 
while  ten  times  that  amount  was  recently  offered  for  an  egg  of 
this  Asiatic  species  taken  in  Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eggs 
of  certain  of  the  social  breeding  birds  are  so  common  in  their 
season  as  to  be  systematically  collected  for  domestic  purposes. 
And  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  remarkable 
alike  for  size,  shape,  and  beauty  of  colouring.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  guillemot,  whose  eggs  are  often  remarkably  hand- 
some. As  a  rule  the  colour  of  these  is  bluish  green,  heavily 
blotched,  and  streaked  with  brown  or  black  ;  and  the  form  that 
of  an  elongated  handsome  pear.  The  guillemot  is  one  of  our 
commonest  cliff  birds,  and  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  at 
Flamborough  Head.  The  eggs  are  systematically  gathered  by 
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men  who  are  let  down  the  rocks  in  ropes.  They  traverse  the 
narrowest  ledges,  placing  the  eggs  which  they  gather  daily  in 
baskets  fastened  round  their  shoulders.  The  guillemot  makes  no 
nest,  lays  but  one  egg,  and  incubation  lasts  about  a  month.  The 
birds  sit  upright,  and  when  suddenly  alarmed,  as  by  the  firing  of  a 
gun,  the  eggs  fall  in  showers  into  the  sea.  Most  of  those  col- 
lected at  Flamborough  are  sent  to  Leeds,  where  the  albumen  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  patent  leather ;  whilst  the  eggs  taken 
on  Lundy  are  used  at  Bristol  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  At 
the  British  breeding-stations  of  the  gannet,  or  Solan  goose,  thou- 
sands of  birds  breed  annually,  though  in  numbers  less  than 
formerly.  In  this  case  the  young  birds,  not  the  eggs,  are  taken  ; 
and  on  North  Barra  from  2,000  to  3,000  birds  are  captured  in  a 
season.  The  collector  kills  the  gannets  as  they  are  taken  from 
the  nest,  and  they  are  then  thrown  into  the  sea  beneath,  where  a 
boat  is  in  waiting  to  pick  them  up.  In  the  Faroes  the  people 
keep  January  25  as  a  festival  in  consequence  of  the  return  of  the 
bird. 

The  difference  in  size  and  colour  which  the  eggs  of  different 
birds  exhibit,  is  even  more  apparent  than  the  great  diversity  of 
shape.  The  giant  eggs  of  wild  swans  and  geese,  or  the  extinct 
great  auk,  are  tremendous  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
warblers  and  titmice ;  while  the  egg  of  the  golden-crested  wren  is 
smaller  still.  This,  the  smallest  British  bird,  is  a  mere  fluff  of 
feathers,  and  weighs  only  eighty  grains.  The  relative  sizes  of  the 
eggs  named  are  as  a  garden-pea  to  a  cocoanut.  Another  interest- 
ing phase  of  the  subject  is  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  different 
species.  The  Solan  goose,  guillemot,  cormorant,  shag,  puffin,  and 
others  lay  but  one  egg ;  whilst  some  of  the  tiny  tits  have  been 
known  to  produce  as  many  as  twenty.  In  this  respect  the  game- 
birds  and  wild-fowl  are  also  prolific,  and  a  partridge's  nest  con- 
taining from  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
occurrence.  Where  a  greater  number  of  eggs  than  this  is  found ; 
it  is  probable  that  two  females  have  laid  in  the  same  nest.  Cer- 
tain species,  again,  habitually  breed  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a 
season ;  whilst  others  less  prolific  have  but  a  single  egg,  and  lay 
but  once  during  the  year. 

Almost  as  interesting  as  the  eggs  they  contain  are  the  nests 
themselves.  Birds  of  the  plover  kind  almost  invariably  deposit 
their  eggs  in  a  mere  depression  in  the  ground ;  while  many  of  the 
shore-haunting  birds  lay  theirs  in  sand  and  shingle — often  upon 
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the  bare  stones.  The  present  writer  once  found  a  ringed  dotterel's 
nest  on  a  bank  of  debris,  the  eggs  being  stuck  right  on  end,  and 
absolutely  resembling  the  drift  stuff.  The  lapwing's  eggs  invariably 
have  their  smaller  ends  pointing  inward.  This  bird  is  an  early 
breeder,  and  eggs  may  often  be  found  by  the  middle  of  March.  It 
is  these  first  clutches  that  fetch  such  fancy  prices  in  the  market, 
as  much  as  fifteen  shillings  having  been  paid  for  a  single  egg.  So 
anxious  are  the  poulterers  to  obtain  these  that  one  of  them  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  effect  that  if  he  were  assured  of  having  the 
first  ten  eggs  he  would  not  hesitate  to  give  51.  for  them.  Among 
birds  the  ground  builders  are  the  most  primitive  architects  ;  but 
their  very  obtrusiveness  certainly  aids  them  to  escape  detection. 
Partridges  and  pheasants  almost  invariably  lay  their  olive  eggs 
upon  dead  oak-leaves,  and,  moreover,  cover  them  when  they  leave 
the  nest.  The  red  speckled  eggs  of  the  grouse  are  very  much  of 
the  colour  of  the  heather,  as  are  those  of  wild-ducks  to  the  green 
reeds  and  rushes.  The  nest  of  the  cushat,  or  wood-pigeon,  consists 
of  a  mere  platform  of  sticks,  and  the  eggs  may  almost  always  be 
seen  through  the  interstices  of  the  crossed  twigs.  The  goatsucker 
makes  no  nest,  but  lays  its  eggs  among  the  burning  bits  of 
limestone  on  the  sides  of  the  fells ;  and  that  of  the  golden 
plover  is  equally  non-existent.  Among  tree  builders  the  jay  is 
slovenly  and  negligent,  while  the  scarlet  bullfinch  is  equally 
careless.  Hawks,  falcons,  and  birds  of  the  crow-kind  construct 
substantial  platforms  of  sticks ;  though  the  crafty  magpie  is  an 
exception,  and  constructs  a  domed  nest.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  easy  to  understand,  but,  being  an  arrant  thief  itself,  the  pie  is 
perhaps  suspicious  of  birddom  in  general.  The  pretty  water- 
ouzel,  or  dipper,  also  builds  a  domed  nest,  which  as  a  rule  resembles 
a  great  boss  of  bright,  green  moss.  The  domicile  of  the  wren  is 
simply  a  small  edition  of  the  last,  and  often  contains  as  many  as 
seven  or  eight  eggs.  A  curious  habit  may  frequently  be  observed 
in  connection  with  the  wren's  nesting,  that  of  beginning  several 
structures  and  then  abandoning  them.  Nests,  too,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  built  and  occupied  in  winter,  quite  a  colony  of  wrens 
at  this  time  huddling  together  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  Mr.  Weir 
watched  a  pair  at  work  building,  and  found  that  although  the 
nest  was  commenced  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was 
completed  the  same  night.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
clever  adaptation  of  the  wren's  nest  to  its  surroundings.  When  it  is 
built  in  a  mossy  bank  its  exterior  is  of  moss,  often  with  a  dead 
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leaf  on  the  outside.  A  nest  which  was  against  a  hayrick  was 
composed  outwardly  of  hay ;  while  another,  in  a  raspberry  bush, 
was  wholly  composed  of  the  leaves  of  that  plant. 

Probably  the  only  hang-nests  of  British  birds  are  those  of  the 
goldcrest,  reed-warbler,  and  long-tailed  titmouse.  The  first  is 
usually  hung  among  the  long,  trailling  tassels  of  the  pine,  where 
it  is  most  difficult  to  detect.  It  is  quite  one  of  the  prettiest 
examples  of  bird  architecture,  and  is  thickly  felted  with  wool, 
feathers,  and  spiders'  webs.  jCfce  eggs  are  white,  speckled  with 
red.  Montague  kept  a  brood  of  eight  nestlings  in  his  room,  when 
he  found  that  the  female  bird  fed  them  upon  an  average  thirty- 
six  times  an  hour,  and  that  this  was  continued  full  sixteen 
hours  a  day.  Besides  being  built  in  pines  the  nests  are  some- 
times attached  to  yews  or  cedars.  The  cradle  of  the  reed-warbler 
is  invariably  hung  upon  the  stalks  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  other 
aquatic  plants  ;  and  the  whole  structure  is  often  swayed  about  so 
much  by  the  wind  as  not  unfrequently  to  touch  the  water.  The 
bottle-shaped  nest  of  the  long-tailed  tit  is  almost  as  remarkable 
as  its  builder.  It  is  exquisite  alike  in  form  and  material,  and  its 
interior  is  a  perfect  mass  of  feathers.  In  one  nest  alone  were 
found  2,379,  chiefly  those  of  the  pheasant,  wood-pigeon,  rook,  and 
partridge.  Sometimes  a  great  many  eggs  are  found  in  the  nest 
of  the  long-tailed  titmouse — as  many  as  twenty,  it  is  stated — and 
these  are  white,  speckled,  and  streaked  with  red. 

The  colours  of  eggs  in  relation  to  birds  and  the  site  of  their 
nests  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  phase  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
subject.  It  is  found  as  an  almost  invariable  rule  that  birds  which 
lay  white  eggs  nest  in  holes  as  a  means  of  protection.  The  high- 
flying, loud-screeching  swift  is  an  instance  of  this.  So  is  the 
burrowing  sand-martin,  the  kingfisher,  the  shellduck,  and  the 
woodpecker ;  also  the  puffin  and  the  stockdove,  which  breed  in 
disused  rabbit  burrows.  All  these  lay  white  eggs. 

The  hole  which  the  swift  selects  is  usually  in  a  high  building ; 
while  the  delicate  bank-swallows  drill  their  holes  in  river-banks 
or  sandholes.  The  eggs  of  the  kingfisher  are  perhaps  the  mott 
beautiful  of  all.  They  are  beautifully  round,  delicately  white, 
glossy,  and  suffused  with  an  exquisite  rosy  flush.  For  breeding, 
the  kingfisher  either  drills  a  hole  for  itself  or  occupies  that 
deserted  by  some  small  rodent.  The  seven  or  eight  eggs  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  burrow,  upon  a  mass  of  dry  fishbones 
ejected  by  the  bird.  The  nest  is  so  friable  that  it  is  almost 
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impossible  to  remove  it,  and  at  one  time  it  was  said  that  the 
authorities  at  the  British  Museum  were  prepared  to  pay  IQQl.  for 
an  absolutely  perfect  nest  of  the  kingfisher. 

The  sheld  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  British  ducks.  It 
invariably  breeds  in  a  burrow  on  a  plateau  commanding  the  sea, 
and  when  approaching  its  nest  plumps  right  down  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hole.  Its  creamy  eggs  are  large  and  round ;  and  for  a  day 
or  so  after  the  young  are  hatched  they  are  kept  underground. 
Emerging  from  their  retreat,  they  are  immediately  led  or  carried 
down  to  the  tide.  The  young  seem  to  be  able  to  smell  salt  water, 
and  will  cover  miles  of  land  to  gain  it.  An  interesting  fact  anent 
another  of  our  British  ducks  centres  about  the  golden-eye — an  ex- 
quisite study  in  black  and  white,  the  black  of  the  neck  and  head 
being  burnished  with  violet  and  green.  A  trait  which  the  golden- 
eye  has  is  an  almost  invariable  habit  of  nesting  in  holes  in  trees 
— remarkable  in  the  case  of  a  duck — so  that  the  Laps  place 
darkened  boxes  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  lakes  for  the  ducks  to 
lay  in.  Often  as  many  as  a  dozen  eggs  are  found,  and  the  nests 
are  lined  with  the  soft  down  of  the  birds.  The  golden-eye  has 
been  seen  to  transport  its  young  to  the  water  from  a  considerable 
altitude.  While  botanising  by  the  side  of  a  lake,  where  these 
beautiful  birds  breed  in  great  numbers,  a  Lap  clergyman  observed 
one  of  them  drop  into  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  an  infant 
duck  appeared.  After  watching  awhile  and  seeing  the  old  bird  fly 
to  and  from  the  nest  several  times,  he  made  out  that  the  young  bird 
was  held  under  the  bill,  but  supported  by  the  neck  of  the  parent. 

All  the  British  woodpeckers  bear  out  the  theory  already  stated. 
They  lay  glossy  white  eggs,  and  their  nests — if  the  touchwood 
upon  which  their  eggs  are  deposited  can  be  so  called — are  always 
built  in  holes  in  growing  wood  or  decayed  timber.  The  stock- 
dove, one  of  our  pretty  wild-pigeons,  nests  in  colonies  in  rabbit- 
burrows  ;  and  so  does  the  brown  owl.  When  ferreting  for  rabbits 
the  writer  has  put  both  these  birds  out  of  the  holes  instead  of  their 
rightful  owners.  The  nuthatch  is  yet  another  bird  which  upholds 
the  same  rule,  and  whose  case  is  peculiarly  interesting.  It  not 
only  lays  purely  white  eggs  in  holes  in  trees,  but  if  the  hole  for 
ingress  and  egress  is  one  whit  too  large  it  is  plastered  up  by  the 
industrious  birds  until  it  barely  admits  the  body  of  the  clever  little 
architect. 

The  cuckoo  is  quite  a  Bohemian  among  birds,  and  it  is  doubt- 
legs  owing  to  its  vagrant  habi<  s  that  there  yet  remain  several  points 
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in  its  life -history  which  have  to  be  cleared  up.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  questions  are  those  which  relate  to  its  nesting 
and  nidification.  It  was  once  thought  that  the  cuckoo  paired, 
but  it  is  now  known  that  the  species  is  polygamous.  The  number 
of  hens  that  constitute  a  harem  is  not  known,  but  from  the  number 
of  bachelor  birds  the  males  must  greatly  predominate  over  the 
females.  Dissection  conclusively  proves  that  each  female  lays  a 
series  of  eggs,  and  that  these  occur  in  the  ovary  in  widely  dif- 
ferent stages  of  maturity.  The  older  naturalists  thought  that  the 
cuckoo  laid  its  eggs  actually  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  but  it  is 
now  known  that  it  conveys  them  thither  in  its  bill.  The  egg  of  the 
cuckoo  has  been  found  in  the  nests  of  sixty  different  species, 
several  of  which  are  exceedingly  small,  and  moreover  domed. 
Among  the  sixty  nests  patronised  were  the  unlikely  ones  of  the 
butcher-bird,  jay,  and  magpie — all  either  bird  or  egg  destroyers. 
This  may  seem  to  reflect  on  the  cuckoo's  stupidity ;  and  the  bird 
certainly  exhibits  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  fitness  of  things 
when  it  deposits  its  egg  in  the  nest  of  the  diminutive  goldcrest, 
or  the  cumbersome  one  of  the  cushat.  A  goldcrest  might  conve- 
niently be  stowed  away  in  the  gape  of  a  young  cuckoo  without 
the  latter  detecting  that  the  morsel  was  much  more  than  a  normal 
supply.  The  nests  in  which  the  eggs  of  cuckoos  are  most  frequently 
found  are  those  of  the  meadow-pipit,  hedge-sparrow,  and  reed- 
warbler.  Now  the  eggs  of  these  birds  vary  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  ;  and  the  question  arises  whether  the  cuckoo  has  the  power 
of  assimilating  the  colour  of  its  egg  to  those  among  which  it  is  to 
be  deposited.  Certain  eminent  continental  ornithologists  claim 
that  this  is  so,  but  facts  observed  in  England  hardly  bear  out 
the  conclusion.  Brown  eggs  have  been  found  among  the  blue 
ones  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  redstart,  wheatear ;  among  the  green 
and  grey  ones  of  other  birds  ;  and  the  purely  white  ones  of  the 
wood-pigeon  and  turtle-dove.  The  cuckoo's  egg  is  brown,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  great  majority  of  the  nests  which  it 
patronises  contain  eggs  more  or  less  nearly  resembling  its  own. 
There  is  a  general  family  likeness  about  those  laid  by  the  bird, 
not  only  in  the  same  clutch,  but  from  year  to  year.  Admitting 
that  the  eggs  of  the  cuckoo  as  a  species  vary  more  than  those  of 
other  birds,  it  is  yet  probable  that  the  same  female  invariably  lays 
eggs  of  one  colour.  This  can  only  be  surmised  by  analogy, 
though  the  one  fact  bearing  on  the  question  is  where  two  cuckoo's 
eggs  were  found  in  the  same  nest,  and  wluch  differed  greatly, 
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More  might  have  been  learnt  from  the  incident  had  it  been  known 
for  certain  whether  the  eggs  were  laid  by  the  same  or  different 
birds.  There  is  a  general  tendency  in  the  habits  of  animals  to 
become  hereditary,  and  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  cuckoo  which  has  once  laid  its  egg  in  the  nest  of  any  particular 
species  should  continue  to  do  so,  and  that  the  young  cuckoo  should 
also  continue  the  practice  in  after  years.  A  possibility  with 
regard  to  the  cuckoo  is  that  it  is  not  so  destitute  of  maternal 
instinct  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  it  occasionally  hatches 
its  own  eggs.  It  is  certain  that  a  female  has  been  seen  with  her 
breast  destitute  of  feathers,  and  with  young  cuckoos  following  her 
and  clamouring  to  be  fed.  Some  other  species  of  the  genus 
nearly  akin  to  our  own  bird  are  quite  normal  in  their  nesting 
habits,  and  I  here  suggest  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  our 
English  cuckoo  may  be  so  likewise. 

The  dotterel  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  British  birds. 
It  is  a  summer  visitant,  and  breeds  upon  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains.  It  is  every  year  decreasing  as  a  species  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persistency  with  which  it  is  hunted  down  for  its 
feathers;  these  are  used  for  dressing  flies.  I  have  found  it  breed- 
ing upon  Skiddaw,  Sea  Fell,  and  Helvellyn,  though  not  since  the 
year  1884.  Part  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  bird  arises 
from  the  fact  of  its  extremely  local  distribution,  the  mountains 
named  being  perhaps  the  only  ones  on  which  it  is  known  to  breed 
in  this  country.  Hewitson,  the  eminent  ornithologist,  spent  five 
consecutive  seasons  in  looking  for  a  dotterel's  nest,  and  it  was 
upon  Great  Robinson  and  the  Hindsgarth  range  that  he  ulti- 
mately found  its  eggs.  The  large  price  offered  for  these  has  acted 
as  a  prize  for  the  dotterel's  extermination  by  shepherds ;  and  some 
years  ago  a  quarryman  had  a  dog  which  was  trained  to  find  the 
nests.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of  trout-streams  in  the  Lake 
district,  angling  is  general ;  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  dotterel's 
decrease  is  due  entirely  to  the  great  demand  for  skins.  The  birds 
are  mainly  shot  either  on  their  springer  autumnal  migration,  and 
at  the  former  season  the  grandfather  of  the  present  writer  upon 
one  occasion  bagged  seventeen  birds  in  a  morning. 

Although  eagles  are  now  more  than  rare  in  Britain,  there  was 
a  time  when  they  bred  among  the  crags  of  Cumbria.  Gray  and 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  watched  the  eagles  in  their  eyries,  and  the 
former  tells  how  he  saw  them  robbed  of  their  young.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  carnage  made  on  hares,  grouse,  and  waterfowl, 
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these  birds  during  the  breeding  season  destroyed  a  lamb  daily. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  farmers,  shepherds,  and  dalesfolk  were 
careful  to  plunder  the  eyries,  though  this  was  not  done  without 
very  considerable  risk.  .  In  one  case  a  man  was  lowered  down  the 
rocks  a  distance  of  fifty  fathoms,  and  during  the  descent  he  had 
to  protect  himself  against  the  attacks  of  the  parent  birds.     Year 
by  year  the  eggs  or  eaglets  were  taken,  and  as  their  presence  was 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  the  latter  were  willing  to 
pay  for  their  extermination.     If  the  nest  contained  young  birds, 
these  were  to  be  the  cliff-climber's  remuneration ;  but  if  eggs 
every  neighbouring  farmer  paid  for  each  egg  five  shillings.     The 
nests  were  formed  of  the  branches  of  trees,  and  lined  with  the 
coarse    grass    and  bents  that  grew   on  the  neighbouring  rocks. 
On  the  eagles  being  so  frequently  robbed  of  their  young,  they 
became  unsettled  and  removed  from  crag  to  crag.     On  one  mighty 
escarpment    more  inaccessible  than    the    rest    they  nested  for 
fourteen  consecutive  years.     These  eagles  and  their  progenitors 
had  probably  bred  in  the  near  vicinity  for  centuries;  and  the 
conservatism  of  birds — especially  birds  of  prey — is  quite  remark- 
able. Of  this  two  instances  may  be  given.  In '  Cotheca  Wolleyana  ' 
it  is  recorded  that  a  peregrine  falcon's  nest  on  a  hill  called  Ava- 
saxa  in  Finland,  is  mentioned  by  the  French  astronomer  Mauper- 
tuis  as  having  been  observed  by  him  in  1736.     In  1799  it  was 
rediscovered  by  Skjoldebrand  and  Acerti.     Wolley  himself  found 
it  tenanted  in  1853,  and  by  examining  the  remains  of  a  young 
bird  lying  near  the  nest,  proved  that  it  belonged  to  this  species. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  particular  eyrie  had  been  used 
by  the  same  species  of  falcon  for  117  years. 

The  following  is  another  instance,  hardly  less  remark- 
able, though  having  reference  to  an  altogether  different  kind 
of  bird.  The  particular  incident  is  well  known  to  naturalists, 
and  perhaps  the  latest  rendering  of  it  is  that  by  the  Nestor 
of  British  ornithology,  Professor  Newton.  He  says: — 'When 
the  blue  titmouse  has  taken  possession  of  a  hole,  she  is  not 
easily  induced  to  quit  it,  but  defends  her  nest  and  eggs  with  great 
courage  and  pertinacity,  puffing  out  her  feathers,  hissing  like  a 
snake,  and  trying  to  repel  the  fingers  of  the  intruder.  .  .  .  The 
branch  containing  the  nest  may  even  be  sawn  off  and  conveyed 
to  a  distance  (a  cruel  experiment),  without  the  mother  leaving  it, 
and  cases  have  been  known  in  which,  when  this  has  been  done, 
she  has  still  continued  to  sit  on  her  eggs,  hatch  them,  and  rear 
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her  brood.  With  equal  persistence  will  this  species  year  after 
year  use  as  a  nursery  the  same  hole,  and  a  remarkable  instance  of 
this  kind  is  on  record.  In  1779,  according  to  one  account — in 
1785,  according  to  another — it  is  said  that  a  pair  of  these  birds 
built  their  nest  in  a  large  earthenware  bottle  which  had  been  left 
to  drain  in  the  branches  of  a  tree  in  a  garden  at  Oxbridge  in  the 
township  of  Hartburn,  near  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  safely  hatched 
their  young.  The  bottle  having  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
same  position  by  the  occupiers  of  the  farm,  then  and  still  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Callendar,  was  frequented  for  the  same  purpose 
and  with  a  like  result,  until  1822,  when,  the  tree  becoming 
decayed,  the  bottle  was  placed  in  one  near  by,  and  the  tenancy 
continued  until  1851.  In  that  year  the  occupiers  of  the  farm 
omitted  drawing  out  the  old  nest,  as  had  been  their  constant 
practice  before  the  breeding  season,  and  in  consequence  the  birds 
chose  another  place ;  but  in  1852  they  returned  to  the  bottle,  and 
have  annually  built  in  it,  or  in  a  second  bottle,  which  has  lately 
been  placed  close  by  it,  up  to  the  present  year  1873,  with  the 
exception  of  one  season,  when  a  pair  of  great  titmice  took  posses- 
sion of  their  inheritance.  The  intruders  were  shot,  and  the 
tenancy,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  again  disturbed.' 

Many  birds  show  that  they  have  the  power  of  not  only  cleverly 
adapting  themselves  to  circumstances  in  matters  concerning  their 
nesting,  but  that  they  are  also  equal  to  unforeseen  accidents,  which 
not  unfrequently  occur.  From  the  secluded  haunts  and  hideling 
habits  of  birds  of  the  rail  kind,  it  would  hardly  be  imagined  that 
they  were  endowed  with  much  intelligence.  Here  is  a  striking 
instance,  however,  to  the  contrary.  A  pair  of  waterhens  built 
their  nest  upon  an  ornamental  piece  of  water  of  considerable 
extent,  which  was  ordinarily  fed  from  a  spring,  and  into  which 
another  large  pond  was  occasionally  emptied.  This  upon  one 
occasion  was  done  while  the  female  was  sitting,  and,  as  the  nest 
had  been  built  at  low  water,  the  sudden  influx  from  the  second 
pond  caused  the  water  to  rise  so  rapidly  as  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  the  eggs.  This  the  birds  seemed  aware  of,  and 
immediately  took  precautions  against  it.  The  gardener  on  the 
estate,  knowing  of  the  sudden  rise  of  water,  went  to  look  after  the 
nest,  though  quite  expecting  to  find  the  eggs  ruined.  Instead  of 
this  he  saw  both  birds  busily  engaged  about  the  nest,  and  adding, 
with  all  possible  despatch,  fresh  materials  to  the  fabric  to  bring  it 
above  the  impending  flood.  This  they  not  only  succeeded  in 
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doing,  but  it  was  observed  that  upon  the  first  rush  of  water  they 
had  removed  the  eggs  to  a  distance  of  some  feet  from  the  margin 
of  the  pool.  In  the  meantime  the  nest  rose  rapidly  in  height, 
and  when  the  water  began  to  retire  the  eggs  were  brought  back 
and  placed  in  the  nest.  In  a  few  days  these  were  hatched,  and 
the  young  were  swimming  with  their  parents  about  the  pool. 
The  nest  plainly  showed  the  formation  of  the  old  and  new  mate- 
rial, and  testified  to  the  instinct  or  reason  of  the  bird  architects. 
In  this  connection,  birds  have  been  known  to  adapt  their  nests  to 
changed  forms  of  architecture ;  and  almost  innumerable  little 
devices  may  be  seen  in  individual  nests  tending  to  their  special 
safety  or  protection.  As  an  instance  of  adaptation  to  haunt  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  North  buzzards  and  ravens  invari- 
ably nest  among  the  rocks  of  the  crags,  whilst  in  the  South  their 
nests  are  just  as  invariably  found  in  trees. 

Both  the  eggs  and  plumage  of  game  birds  offer  interesting 
instances  of  this  adaptation.  The  pencilled  plumage  of  the 
snipe  lying  still  in  the  brown  marshes  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
detect,  although  the  birds  get  up  at  one's  feet  everywhere.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  woodcock  in  the  leaf-strewn  woods,  and 
of  the  nests  and  eggs  of  both  species.  The  eggs  of  the  wild-duck 
assimilate  to  the  colour  of  the  green  reeds,  and  those  of  the  lap- 
wing to  the  ploughed  field  or  the  upland.  During  the  breeding- 
time  of  the  common  green  plover  a  person  unaccustomed  to  bird's- 
nesting  was  sent  up  a  furrow  in  which  were  six  nests,  each  contain- 
ing eggs,  and  these  were  to  be  collected.  By  the  time  the  end  of 
the  furrow  was  reached  the  '  collector  '  had  put  his  foot  into  one 
nest,  and  failed  to  find  the  other  five.  The  colour  of  the  red 
grouse  conforms  very  nearly  to  that  of  tte  purple  heather  among 
which  it  lies,  as  do  the  richly  speckled  eggs.  The  partridge  has 
a  double  protection.  It  is  difficult  to  pick  out  her  quiet  brown 
plumage  from  a  hedge-bottom,  so  long  as  she  remains  still.  She 
adopts  the  duns,  and  browns,  and  yellows  of  the  dead  leaves, 
among  which  she  crouches.  When  she  leaves  her  eggs  she  is 
careful  to  cover  them  with  dead  oak-leaves  ;  but  this  seems  almost 
superfluous,  for  there  is  no  great  contrast  between  the  tint  of  the 
eggs  and  that  of  the  leaves  among  which  they  lie.  A  hen  pheasant 
lying  in  a  bracken-bed  is  equally  difficult  to  detect ;  and  this  applies 
particularly  to  all  the  young  of  the  game  birds  just  mentioned. 
The  bright,  dark  eyes  of  birds  and  animals  frequently  betray 
them,  as  they  are  almost  invariably  large  and  prominent.  A 
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short -eared  owl  on  a  peat-moss  I  have  mistaken  for  a  clod  of  turf, 
and  a  gaunt  heron  with  wind-fluttered  feathers  for  drift  stuff 
caught  in  the  swaying  branches  of  the  stream.  Another  charac- 
teristic case  of  protective  imitation  is  furnished  in  the  night-jar, 
or  goatsucker.  This  night-flying  bird,  half  owl,  half  swallow, 
rests  during  the  day  on  bare  bits  of  limestone  on  the  fells.  Its 
mottled  plumage  exactly  corresponds  with  the  grey  of  the 
stones ;  and  its  eggs,  in  colour  like  its  plumage,  are  laid  upon  the 
bare  ground  without  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  nest — and,  again, 
entirely  resemble  the  stone. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  all  the  birds  mentioned  live  much 
upon  the  ground,  obtaining  the  principal  part  of  their  food 
therefrom  ;  and  that  therefore  they  have  need  of  special  protection. 
Incubation  in  every  case  takes  place  on  the  ground ;  and  just  as 
the  imitation  of  the  plumage  of  the  female  bird  is  perfect,  so  will 
the  fact  tell  upon  the  survival  of  the  species.  There  is  no  such 
need  of  protection  for  tree  builders,  as  these,  for  the  most  part, 
are  out  of  the  way  of  predatory  animals.  The  chaffinch  is  by  far 
the  most  abundant  bird  of  our  fields  and  woods  ;  and  there  is  one 
good  reason  why  it  should  be  so.  It  invariably  covers  its  nest  on 
the  outside  with  dead  lichens,  like  to  those  of  the  trunk  against 
which  it  is  built.  Against  boys  and  other  predatory  creatures  the 
device  succeeds  admirably,  and  the  chaffinch  as  a  species  flourishes 
vigorously.  The  wren  constructs  her  nest  of  moss,  placing  it 
upon  a  mossy  background  so  as  to  present  no  sharp  contrasts. 
Sometimes  she  interweaves  one  or  two  dead  oak-leaves,  so  as  to 
render  the  deception  more  deceitful ;  and,  from  the  number  of  wrens 
which  abound,  she  evidently  succeeds.  Starlings,  and  sparrows, 
and  jackdaws,  which  build  in  holes  at  a  considerable  elevation , 
and  have  therefore  less  need  of  protection,  hang  out  straws  and 
sticks,  and  bits  of  wool  and  feather  as  impudent  advertisements. 
Wheatears,  and  such  birds  as  build  in  low  walls,  cannot  afford  to 
do  this,  but  instead  build  neat  nests  leaving  no  trace  without. 
Several  of  our  leaf- warblera  drag  dead  leaves  to  the  outside  of  their 
nests,  and  a  hundred  others  employ  like  ingenuities. 

With  regard  to  sexual  colour,  the  dull  summer  plumage  which 
characterises  so  many  ground-breeding  birds  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  as  they  are  the  mates  of  males  for  the  most  part 
distinguished  by  unusual  brilliancy.  The  few  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  of  the  most  interesting  character,  and  go  eminently  to 
prove  it.  In  these  exceptions  it  happens  that  the  female  birds 
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are  more  brightly  plumaged  than  the  males.  But  in  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  cases  this  remarkable  trait  comes  out — that  the  male 
actually  sits  upon  the  eggs.  Now  this  fact  more  than  any  other 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  protection  afforded  by  obscure 
colouring  is  directly  intended  to  secure  the  bird's  safety  during 
the  most  critical  period  of  its  life.  And  it  has  been  seen  that  the 
law  of  protective  colouring  most  influences  those  birds  which  breed 
on  the  ground.  One  remarkable  instance  of  this  may  be  given — 
that  of  the  dotterel,  a  bird  already  mentioned.  This  is  a  species 
of  our  own  avi-fauna,  one  which  breeds  on  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains.  Mr.  Gould  has  remarked  that  dotterels  have 
not  unfrequently  been  shot  during  the  breeding  season  with 
the  breast  bare  of  feathers,  caused  by  sitting  on  the  eggs ;  and 
the  present  writer  knows  of  his  personal  knowledge  that  the 
shepherds  on  the  Cumbrian  mountains  occasionally  kill  dotterel 
on  the  actual  nest,  and  that  these  almost  invariably  turn  out  to 
be  males.  In  winter  the  colouring  of  the  sexes  is  almost  identical; 
but'  when  the  breeding  season  comes  round  the  female  dons  a 
well-defined,  conspicuous  plumage,  while  it  is  found  that  the 
dull-coloured  male  alone  sits  upon  the  eggs.  Mr.  Wallace  has 
pointed  out  that  bee-eaters,  motmots,  and  toucans — among  the 
most  brilliant  of  tropical  birds — all  build  in  holes  in  trees.  In 
each  of  these  cases  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  plumage 
of  the  sexes,  and  where  this  is  so  the  above  rule  is  almost 
invariable.  Again,  our  native  kingfisher  affords  an  illustration. 
The  orange-plumaged  orioles  have  pensile  nests,  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  order  to  which  they  belong,  most  of  the 
members  of  which  are  conspicuous.  Bird  enemies  come  from 
above  rather  than  below,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  modifications 
referred  to  all  have  reference  to  the  upper  plumage. 

The  nesting  season  of  the  eider  ducks,  of  down  fame,  is  quite 
the  most  interesting  phase  of  their  life-history.  On  Holy  Island 
and  Lindisfarne  a  few  pairs  of  '  St.  Cuthbert's  ducks '  have  bred 
time  out  of  mind.  Except  during  times  of  nesting,  the  whole  life 
of  the  bird  seems  spent  upon  the  element  whence  it  derives 
its  food,  and  this  it  always  obtains  by  diving.  In  their  northern 
breeding  haunts  the  eiders  begin  to  collect  about  the  first  week 
in  May,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third  week  most  of  the  ducks  have 
begun  to  lay.  As  soon  as  the  colony  has  got  well  about  this 
business  the  drakes  leave  the  land,  and  for  weeks  may  be  seen 
between  the  islands,  or  spreading  themselves  down  the  coast-line 
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in  search  of  fresh  feeding-grounds.  The  colonies  of  breeding 
eiders  often  consist  of  an  immense  number  of  birds,  and  the  nests 
lie  so  thickly  together  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  avoid  stepping 
into  them.  They  are  usually  placed  at  some  slight  elevation ; 
and  here  in  any  faint  depression  the  duck  collects  a  small  quantity 
of  seaweed  and  drift-stuff,  which  she  forms  into  a  felty  mass  with 
her  breast.  Upon  this  four  or  five  eggs  are  laid  in  the  course  of 
a  week,  these  being  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  rather  resembling 
those  of  the  heron.  Even  before  the  last  egg  is  laid  it  is  seen 
that  a  few  feathers  are  scattered  about  the  nest,  and  as  incubation 
proceeds  these  increase  in  quantity.  The  bird  covers  the  eggs 
with  down  plucked  from  her  breast ;  and  this  she  does  day  by  day 
until  a  very  considerable  quantity  buries  the  eggs.  It  is  this 
down  which  has  become  such  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
If  the  eiders  are  hatching  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  young 
appear  in  about  twenty-six  days,  and  almost  immediately  betake 
themselves  to  the  water.  It  is  here  that  they  sun  themselves, 
feed,  and  sleep.  On  a  rock-bound  bit  of  coast  it  is  interesting  to 
watch  the  ducklings  paddling  among  the  stones  and  feeding 
upon  the  tiny  bivalves  that  are  common  among  the  bays  and 
inlets.  These  remarks  refer  to  the  breeding  of  wild  eiders ;  but 
unfortunately  colonies  of  birds  under  natural  conditions  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  rare  every  year.  The  commercial  col- 
lector has  everywhere  stepped  in,  and  is  putting  a  terrible  drain 
upon  the  species.  In  Norway  this  bird  is  protected  by  law, 
though  only  to  be  persecuted  the  more  persistently  by  private 
individuals.  On  one  island,  that  of  Isafjardarjup,  eider-ducks 
are  said  to  nest  in  thousands.  Speaking  of  the  breeding  sights 
by  the  shore,  Mr.  Shepherd,  who  visited  the  colony,  tells  us  that 
the  brown  ducks  sat  upon  their  nests  in  masses,  and  at  every 
step  started  from  beneath  his  feet.  On  this  island,  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  it 'was  difficult  to  walk  without  step- 
ping into  the  nests.  The  island  was  one  that  was  farmed.  A 
thick  stone  breakwater  ran  along  its  coasts  just  above  high- water 
mark.  At  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  wall  alternate  stones  had 
been  left  out,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  compartments  for  the 
ducks  to  nest  in.  Every  compartment  was  tenanted,  and  as  the 
visitors  walked  along  the  ducks  flew  out  all  along  the  line. 
These  were  welcomed  by  the  white  drakes,  which  were  tossing  on 
the  water  '  with  loud  and  clamorous  cooing.'  A  farmhouse  on  the 
island  was  tenanted  in  like  manner.  The  house  itself  was  *  a 
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great  marvel.'  Ducks  were  hatching  on  the  turf  walls  which 
surrounded  it,  in  the  window  embrasures,  on  the  ground,  on  the 
roof.  The  house  was  fringed  with  ducks  ;  and  a  duck  sat  in  the 
scraper.  Then  a  grassy  bank  close  by  was  cut  into  squares, 
every  one  of  which  was  occupied.  A  windmill  was  packed  ;  as  was 
every  available  object  on  the  island — mounds,  rocks,  crevices. 
This  was  an  eider-down  farm.  So  tame  were  the  ducks  as  to 
allow  the  farmer's  wife  to  stroke  them  as  they  sat  on  their  nests. 
Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  this  pleasant  picture  ;  as  we  see 
when  we  learn  how  the  '  good  lady '  of  the  island  repays  the  confi- 
dence of  the  birds.  And  here  it  is  by  another  observer : — '  The  eider 
down  is  easily  collected,  as  the  birds  are  quite  tame.  The  female 
having  laid  five  or  six  pale,  greenish-olive  eggs,  in  a  nest  thickly 
lined  with  her  beautiful  down,  the  collectors,  after  carefully  remov- 
ing the  bird,  rob  the  nest  of  its  contents,  after  which  they  replace 
her.  She  then  begins  to  lay  afresh — though  this  time  only  three 
or  four  eggs — and  again  has  recourse  to  the  down  on  her  body. 
But  her  greedy  persecutors  once  more  rifle  her  nest,  and  oblige 
her  to  line  it  for  the  third  time.  Now,  however,  her  own  stock  of 
down  is  exhausted,  and  with  a  plaintive  voice  she  calls  her  mate 
to  her  assistance,  who  willingly  plucks  the  soft  feathers  from  his 
breast  to  supply  the  deficiency.  If  the  cruel  robbery  be  again 
repeated,  which  in  former  times  was  frequently  the  case,  the  poor 
eider-duck  abandons  the  spot,  never  to  return,  and  seeks  for  anew 
home  where  she  may  indulge  her  maternal  instinct  undisturbed 
by  the  avarice  of  man.' 

In  1888  an  egg  of  the  great  auk  was  sold  for  160  guineas, 
whilst  more  recently  an  egg  of  the  same  species  fetched  2251. ; 
and  although  these  may  seem  enormous  sums  to  give  for  a  relic, 
the  transactions  are  not  without  others  to  keep  them  in  counte- 
nance. Only  a  few  years  ago  two  eggs  of  the  same  kind  fetched 
100  and  102  guineas  respectively;  while  the  egg  first  named 
realised  a  little  over  twenty  years  ago,  33£.  10s.  At  that  time  it 
was  discovered,  together  with  four  others,  packed  away  in  a  dust- 
covered  box,  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
these  being  sold  in  1865.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
ornithological  market  the  complete  shell  of  a  great  auk's  egg  is 
worth  nearly  170£.,  and  a  broken  one  only  70?.  less.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  purchase  of  one  of  these  may  be  a  good  investment ; 
and  what  a  mine  of  wealth  a  great  auk  that  was  a  good  layer 
might  prove  to  his  fortunate  possessor  can  only  be  conjectured. 
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At  the  present  time  the  number  of  eggs  of  this  species  known  to 
exist  is  sixty-six,  twenty-five  of  which  are  in  museums,  and  forty- 
one  in  private  collections ;  of  the  total  number  forty-three  are 
retained  in  Great  Britain.  When  a  bird  becomes  so  rare  that  the 
individual  remains  can  be  counted,  the  same  may  be  taken  to  be 
practically  extinct  as  a  species.  The  great  auk  has  pursued  a 
policy  of  extinction  for  the  past  two  or  three  centuries,  until  now, 
like  the  mighty  moa  and  the  dodo,  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
great  auk,  or  garefowl,  was  one  of  those  birds  which,  from  long 
disuse,  had  lost  at  once  the  power  of  flight  and  preservation.  It 
was  a  great  shambling  bird,  as  large  as  a  goose,  and  ill  adapted  to 
travel  on  land.  How  these  things  told  against  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  story  of  one  Captaine  Eichard  Whitbourne,  who,  writing 
of  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland  in  1620,  says  that  among  the 
abundant  waterfowl  of  these  parts  are  penguins  (great  auks)  '  as 
bigge  as  geese,  and  flye  not,  for  they  have  but  a  short  wing,  and 
they  multiply  so  infinitely,  upon  a  certain  flat  island,  that  men 
drive  them  from  thence  upon  a  boord,  into  their  boats  by  hundreds 
at  a  time.'  This  process  of  extinction  went  on  in  Iceland  and 
elsewhere  until  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century  hardly 
any  birds  remained.  The  Icelanders  robbed  the  auks  of  their 
eggs  for  domestic  use,  and  upon  one  occasion  the  crew  of  a  British 
privateer  remained  upon  one  of  the  Skerries  all  day  killing  many 
birds  and  treading  down  their  eggs  and  young.  This  went  on 
until  the  last  birds  were  taken,  and  there  is  but  the  faintest  hope 
that  it  may  yet  linger  on  in  the  inaccessible  North.  Although 
awkward  and  travelling  with  the  greatest  difficulty  on  land,  the 
great  auk  was  perfectly  at  home  in  the  water,  and  travelled  both 
upon  and  under  the  surface  with  the  rapidity  of  a  fish.  The  time 
of  haunting  the  land  was  during  the  breeding  season,  in  early 
summer.  At  this  period  the  auk  resorted  to  the  rocks,  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  which  the  females  deposited  one  large  egg — large 
even  for  the  size  of  the  bird.  These  had  a  whitish-green  ground, 
streaked  with  brown,  and  nearly  five  inches  in  length. 
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To  most  people  the  Statute  Book  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  last 
places  in  the  world  to  which  to  repair  in  quest  of  amusement.  But 
the  reader  who,  on  opening  the  book  at  random,  has  the  good  fortune 
to  stumble  upon  an  Act  for  the  proper  construction  of  pillories  will 
probably  change  his  mind.  In  whose  reign  this  queer  mingling  of 
severity  and  humanity  was  passed  is  not  known ;  the  editor  of  the 
Statutes  is  uncertain  whether  to  give  the  credit  of  it  to  Henry  III., 
his  son,  or  his  grandson,  but  of  the  wording  of  the  Act  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all.  When  the  dog-Latin  in  which  it  is  written  is  trans- 
lated, it  runs  thus,  *  Every  pillory  or  stretchneck  and  tumbril  shall 
always  have  due  strength,  so  that  offenders  may  have  judgment 
executed  without  danger  of  their  bodies.'  The  editor  has  shirked 
1  tumberellum,'  which  I  have  ventured  to  translate '  tumbril ; '  pro- 
bably this  was  the  cart  in  which  offenders  were  driven  to  the  place 
of  execution.  *  Pilloris '  may  have  meant  not  merely  the  pillory 
but  the  scaffold  on  which  the  pillory  stood.  In  this  case  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  its  insecure  construction  might  result  in  the  strangula- 
tion of  the  culprit.  Assuredly  that  Act  was  not  passed  for  nothing, 
and  imagination  pictures  some  bad  things  that  must  have  happened 
to  make  such  legislation  necessary. 

This  Act  is  placed,  appropriately  enough,  immediately  after  an 
act  for  pillorying  bakers  for  selling  short  weight ;  and  on  the  next 
page  is  an  Act  for  inflicting  similar  punishment  upon  butchers 
who  sell  diseased  meat,  or  who  sell  to  Christians  any  meat  prepared 
by  Jews.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  add  to  one's  knowledge,  so 
we  learn  with  joy  and  thankfulness  in  this  statute  that  the  Latin 
for  *  measly  '  as  applied  to  pork  is  *  supersennatus.'  The  pillory 
appears  to  have  been  a  regular  panacea  with  our  ancestors,  for  on 
the  next  page  we  find  this  '  bad  eminence '  awarded  to  forestallers, 
i.e.  persons  who  '  make  a  corner,'  as  we  call  it  in  these  days.  These 
speculators  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it  under  the  Plantagenets, 
for,  by  15  Ed.  III.  c.  3,  they  are  subjected  to  forfeiture  of  the 
goods  bought  by  them  and  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

But  in  those  days  free  trade  was  by  no  means  understood,  for 
in  Edward  III.'s  reign  was  passed  the  Statute  of  Labourers  fixing 
the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  victuals.  It  also  contained  an 
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enactment,  which,  might  with  advantage  be  revived  in  these  days, 
that  no  one  shall  give  alms  l  to  a  beggar  that  is  able  to  labour.' 
In  the  following  year  Parliament  came  down  again  *  against  the 
malice  of  servants,'  and  regulated  the  price  of  shoes  and  the  wages 
of  '  carpenters,  masons,  teglers  et  autres  couvereurs  des  mesons.' 
Possibly  the  legislature  was  under  the  impression  that  '  teglers  ' 
was  the  French  for  tilers.  And  more  than  a  century  later  the  poor 
were  still  oppressed  by  Legislatures  in  which  they  were  not  repre- 
sented, for  we  find  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  an  Act  regulating 
the  wages  of  farm  labourers.  If  the  poll  tax  was  the  exciting 
cause  of  "Wat  Tyler's  rebellion,  the  Statute  of  Labourers  was  pro- 
bably the  predisposing  cause.  The  Parliament  that  passed  the 
Act  for  regulating  wages  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  seems  to  have 
been  fond  of  paternal  legislation,  for  they  passed  an  Act  *  against 
deceitful  stuffing  of  feather-beds,'  enacting  that  all  feather-beds 
should  contain  a  certain  quality  of  feathers  unmixed  with  horse- 
hair, 'which  is  contagious  for  man's  body  to  lie  on.' 

The  Tudors  were  particularly  fond  of  savage  punishments ; 
most  readers  will  remember  how,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  man 
named  Stubbs  lost  his  hand  for  writing  a  pamphlet  of  Eadical 
tendencies.  And  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth's  little  brother  there 
was  an  Act  passed  to  the  effect  that  anyone  striking  with  a  weapon 
in  a  churchyard  should  lose  an  ear.  Now,  readers  of  Mark  Twain 
will  remember  a  certain  dog  named  Andrew  Jackson  who  enacted 
that  any  dog  fighting  with  him,  should  lose  a  hind  leg.  But 
Andrew  had  not  foreseen  the  case  of  a  dog  who  should  have  no 
hind  leg  to  lose.  Consequently,  when  the  case  arose  that  legislator 
was  taken  aback,  and  the  result  was  serious.  But  if  that  dog  had 
read  the  Statutes  at  Large,  he  would  have  been  put  on  his  guard  by 
an  analogous  case  duly  provided  for  in  the  statute  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  makers  of  that  Act,  wiser  than  Andrew  Jackson, 
foresaw  the  case  of  an  offender  who  should  have  no  ears  to  lose. 
So  they  enacted,  'and  if  the  persons  so  offending  have  none 
ears  whereby  they  should  receive  such  punishment,  that  then  they 
may  be  burned  in  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron  having  the  letter  F 
therein  whereby  they  may  be  known  for  fraymakers  and  fighters.' 

But  this  Act  was  mild  and  gentle  compared  with  one  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward's  father,  whereby  the  crime  of  poisoning 
was  made  punishable  by  boiling  alive.  Mr.  Froude  apologises 
for  this  Act ! 

But  even  Mr.  Froude  does  not  venture  to  apologise  for  the 
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Act  passed  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  hero,  whereby  the 
punishment  for  striking  in  the  king's  palace  a  blow  whereby  blood 
was  shed  was  that  '  the  right  hand  be  stricken  off  before  the  Lord 
Great  Master  or,  in  his  absence,  before  the  treasurer  of  the 
Marshalsea.'  Then,  with  the  most  cold-blooded  ferocity,  the 
statute  goes  on  to  prescribe  all  the  details  of  the  savage  act.  There 
is  to  be  present,  we  are  told,  *  the  king's  chief  surgeon  to  sear  the 
stump  when  the  hand  is  stricken  off.'  The  serjeant  of  the  pantry 
is  to  be  present  '  to  give  bread  to  the  party  that  shall  have  his 
hand  so  stricken  off.'  And  the  serjeant  of  the  cellar  is  to  attend 
4  then  and  there  ready  with  a  pot  of  red  wine  to  give  the  same 
party  to  drink  after  his  hand  is  so  stricken  off  and  the  stump 
seared.'  Mark  the  nice  attention  to  detail  so  characteristic  of 
great  minds — the  wine  is  to  be  red  wine,  and  it  is  not  to  be  given 
immediately  after  the  cutting — the  bread  would  do  then ;  the 
wine  was  to  be  kept  to  revive  the  victim  after  the  more  trying 
operation  of  searing.  How  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,  in  the  '  For- 
tunes of  Nigel,'  gloats  over  the  prospective  sufferings  of  the  hero 
under  the  searing  process  !  The  serjeant  of  the  ewry  had  to  come 
'  with  clothes  sufficient  for  the  surgeon  to  occupy  about  the  same 
execution.'  The  *  ewry '  was  probably  the  lavatory,  from  the  ewers 
kept  there,  and  the  '  clothes  '  would  be  the  towels.  The  master 
cook  also  *  shall  be  then  and  there  ready  and  bring  with  him  a 
dressing-knife,  and  shall  deliver  the  same  knife  to  the  serjeant  of 
the  larder  who  shall  also  be  then  and  there  ready  and  hold  upright 
the  dressing-knife  till  execution  be  done.'  It  is  clear  that  the 
surgeon  was  in  attendance  only  to  attend  to  the  victim  after  the 
cutting,  and  not  to  do  it  himself,  for  it  seems  that  the  amputation 
was  done  by  the  rough  and  ready  method  of  laying  the  knife  on 
the  wrist  and  striking  it  with  a  beetle  brought  to  the  spot  by  the 
serjeant  of  the  woodyard  together  with  i  a  cord  and  staple  to  bind 
the  said  hand.'  The  most  curious  detail  in  the  business  is  the 
attendance  of  the  *  serjeant  of  the  poultry  ....  with  a  cock  in 
his  hand  ready  for  the  surgeon  to  wrap  about  the  same  stump 
when  the  hand  shall  be  so  striken  off.'  And  the  most  gruesome 
detail  is  the  presence  of  the  '  chief  ferror '  or  blacksmith  to  '  bring 
with  him  searing-irons  to  deliver  to  the  surgeon  when  they  be 
hot.''  Lastly,  the  groom  of  the  falconry  is  to  be  *  then  and  there 
ready  with  vinegar  and  cold  water  and  give  attendance  upon  the 
surgeon.'  Truly  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel. 

Of  course,  the  governing  classes  had  a  special  care  to  their  own 
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interests,  and  in  a  clause  which  throws  a  little  light  upon  the 
condition  of  domestic  servants  in  the  '  good  old  times,'  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to  a  nobleman 
striking  his  servants  *  with  his  fist  or  any  small  staff  or  stick,'  nor 
to  the  officers  of  the  king's  household  striking  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty. 

So  we  look  back  upon  the  past  as  we  find  it  recorded  in  letters 
of  blood  in  the  Statute  Book,  and  we  congratulate  ourselves  that 
we  did  not  live  in  those  bad  old  times  ;  but  the  reflection  arises, 
Will  not  posterity  reading  our  statutes  perhaps  think  as  hardly  of 
us  as  we  think  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  One  thing  assuredly  pos- 
terity will  note  in  reading  our  history — that  the  legislature  of  this 
reign  resisted  the  abolition  of  taxes  upon  knowledge  and  of  taxes 
upon  bread. 


A   BRIDE  FROM  THE  BUSH 
CHAPTEE  I. 

A  LETTER  FKOM  ALFRED. 

THERE  was  consternation  in  the  domestic  camp  of  Mr.  Justice 
Bligh  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  was  a  Sunday  morning 
in  early  summer.  Three-fourths  of  the  family  sat  in  ominous 
silence  before  the  mockery  of  a  well-spread  breakfast-table :  Sir 
James  and  Lady  Bligh  and  their  second  son,  Granville.  The 
eldest  son — the  missing  complement  of  this  family  of  four — was 
abroad.  For  many  months  back,  and,  in  fact,  down  to  this  very 
minute,  it  had  been  pretty  confidently  believed  that  the  young 
man  was  somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  Australia ;  no  one  had  quite 
known  where,  for  the  young  man,  like  most  vagabond  young 
men,  was  a  terribly  meagre  correspondent ;  nor  had  it  ever  been 
clear  why  anyone  with  leisure  and  money,  and  of  no  very  romantic 
turn,  should  have  left  the  beaten  track  of  globe-trotters,  pene- 
trated to  the  wilderness,  and  stayed  there — as  Alfred  Bligh  had 
done.  Now,  however,  all  was  plain.  A  letter  from  Brindisi,  just 
received,  explained  everything ;  Alfred's  movements,  so  long 
obscure,  were  at  last  revealed,  and  in  a  lurid  light — that,  as  it 
were,  of  the  bombshell  that  had  fallen  and  burst  upon  the 
Judge's  breakfast-table.  For  Alfred  was  on  his  way  to  England 
with  an  Australian  wife ;  and  this  letter  from  Brindisi  was  the 
first  that  his  people  had  heard  of  it,  or  of  her. 

1  Of  course,'  said  Lady  Bligh,  in  her  calm  and  thoughtful 
manner,  *  it  was  bound  to  happen  sooner  or  later.  It  might  have 
happened  very  much  sooner ;  and,  indeed,  I  often  wished  that  it 
would ;  for  Alfred  must  be — what  ?  Thirty  ?  ' 

( Quite,'  said  Granville ;  1 1  am  nearly  that  myself.' 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Lady  Bligh  gently,  looking  tenderly  at  the 
Judge  (whose  grave  eyes  rested  upon  the  sunlit  lawn  outside), 
*  from  one  point  of  view — a  selfish  one — we  ought  to  consider 
ourselves  the  most  fortunate  of  parents.  And  this  news  should 
be  a  matter  for  rejoicing,  as  it  would  be,  if — if  it  were  only  less 
sudden,  and  wild,  and — and ' 

Her  voice  trembled ;  she  could  not  go  on. 
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f  And  alarming,'  added  Granville  briskly,  pulling  himself 
together  and  taking  an  egg. 

Then  the  Judge  spoke. 

1 1  should  like,'  he  said,  '  to  hear  the  letter  read  slowly  from 
beginning  to  end.  Between  us,  we  have  not  yet  given  it  a  fair 
chance ;  we  have  got  only  the  drift  of  it ;  we  may  have  overlooked 
something.  Granville,. perhaps  you  will  read  the  letter  aloud  to 
your  mother  and  me  ? ' 

Granville,  who  had  just  laid  open  his  egg  with  great  skill, 
experienced  a  moment's  natural  annoyance  at  the  interruption. 
To  stop  to  read  a  long  letter  now  was,  he  felt,  treating  a  good 
appetite  shabbily,  to  say  nothing  of  the  egg.  But  this  was  not 
a  powerful  feeling;  he  concealed  it.  He  had  a  far  stronger 
appetite  than  the  mere  relish  for  food;  the  intellectual  one. 
Granville  had  one  of  the  nicest  intellects  at  the  Junior  Bar.  His 
intellectual  appetite  was  so  hearty,  and  even  voracious,  that  it 
could  be  gratified  at  all  times  and  places,  and  not  only  by  the 
loaves  and  fishes  of  full-bodied  wit,  but  by  the  crumbs  and  fish- 
bones of  legal  humour — such  as  the  reading  aloud  of  indifferent 
English  and  ridiculous  sentiments  in  tones  suitable  to  the  most 
chaste  and  classic  prose.  This  he  had  done  in  court  with 
infinite  gusto,  and  he  did  it  now  as  he  would  have  done  it  in 
court. 

1  "  My  dear  Mother " '  (he  began  reading,  through  a  single 
eye-glass  that  became  him  rather  well), — *  "  Before  you  open  this 
letter  you'll  see  that  I'm  on  my  way  home !  I  am  sorry  I  haven't 
written  you  for  so  long,  and  very  sorry  I  didn't  before  I  sailed. 
I  should  think  when  I  last  wrote  was  from  Bindarra.  But  I 
must  come  at  once  to  my  great  news — which  Heaven  knows  how 
I'm  to  tell  you,  and  how  you'll  take  it  when  I  do.  Well,  I  will,  in 
two  words — the  fact  is,  /'m  married  !  My  wife  is  the  daughter 
of  *  the  boss  of  Bindarra ' — in  other  words,  a  '  squatter '  with  a 
4  run  '  (or  territory)  as  big  as  a  good  many  English  counties." ' 

The  crisp  forensic  tones  were  dropped  for  an  explanatory  aside. 
*  He  evidently  means — father '  (Granville  nearly  said  { my  lord,' 
through  force  of  habit),  '  that  his  father-in-law  is  the  squatter ; 
not  his  wife,  which  is  what  he  says.  He  writes  in  such  a  slipshod 
style.  I  should  also  think  he  means  that  the  territory  in  question 
is  equal  in  size  to  certain  English  counties,  individually  (though 
this  I  venture  to  doubt),  and  not — what  you  would  infer — to  several 
counties  put  together.  His  literary  manner  was  always  detest- 
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able,  poor  old  chap ;  and,  of  course,  Australia  was  hardly  likely  to 
improve  it.' 

The  interpolation  was  not  exactly  ill-natured;  but  it  was 
received  in  silence ;  and  Granville's  tones,  as  he  resumed  the 
reading,  were  even  more  studiously  unsympathetic  than  before. 

(  "  Of  my  bride  I  will  say  very  little  ;  for  you  will  see  her  in 
a  week  at  most.  As  for  myself,  I  can  only  tell  you,  dear  Mother, 
that  I  am  the  very  luckiest  and  happiest  man  on  earth !  "  ('A 
brave  statement,'  Granville  murmured  in  parenthesis;  'but 
they  all  make  it.')  * "  She  is  typically  Australian,  having  indeed 
been  born  and  bred  in  the  Bush,  and  is  the  first  to  admit  it, 
being  properly  proud  of  her  native  land ;  but,  if  you  knew  the 
Australians  as  I  do,  this  would  not  frighten  you.  Far  from  it,  for 
the  typical  Australian  is  one  of  the  very  highest  if  not  the  highest 
development  of  our  species." '  (Granville  read  that  sentence 
with  impressive  gravity,  and  with  such  deference  to  the  text  as 
to  suggest  no  kind  of  punctuation,  since  the  writer  had  neglected 
it.)  *  "But  as  you,  my  dear  Mother,  are  the  very  last  person  in 
the  world  to  be  prejudiced  by  mere  mannerisms,  I  won't  deny 
that  she  has  one  or  two — though,  mind  you,  I  like  them!  And, 
at  least,  you  may  look  forward  to  seeing  the  most  beautiful 
woman  you  ever  saw  in  your  life — though  I  say  it. 

4  "  Feeling  sure  that  you  will,  as  usual,  be  '  summering  '  at 
Twickenham,  I  make  equally  sure  that  you  will  be  able  and 
willing  to  find  room  for  us ;  at  the  same  time,  we  will  at  once 
commence  looking  out  for  a  little  place  of  our  own  in  the  country, 
with  regard  to  which  we  have  plans  which  will  keep  till  we  see 
you.  But,  while  we  are  with  you,  I  thought  I  would  be  able  to 
show  my  dear  girl  the  principal  sights  of  the  Old  Country,  which,  of 
course,  are  mostly  in  or  near  town,  and  which  she  is  dying"  to  see. 

1  "  Dear  Mother,  I  know  I  ought  to  have  consulted  you,  or  at 
least  told  you,  beforehand.  The  whole  thing  was  impulsive,  I 
admit.  But  if  you  and  my  Father  will  forgive  me  for  this — take 
my  word  for  it,  you  will  soon  find  out  that  it  is  all  you  have  to 
forgive !  Of  course,  I  am  writing  to  my  Father  as  much  as  to 
you  in  this  letter — as  he  will  be  the  first  to  understand.  With 
dearest  love  to  you  both  (not  forgetting  Gran),  in  which  Gladys 
joins  me  (though  she  doesn't  know  I'm  saying  so), 

'  *'  Believe  me  as  ever, 

* f '  Your  affectionate  Son, 

« «  ALFKED,"  ? 
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'  Thank  you,'  said  the  Judge,  shortly. 

The  soft  dark  eyes  of  Lady  Bligh  were  wet  with  tears. 

*  I  think,'  she  said,  gently, '  it  is  a  very  tender  letter.     I  know 
of  no  man  but  Alfred  that  could  write  such  a  boyish,  simple  letter 
— not  that  I  don't  enjoy  your  clever  ones,  Gran.   But  then  Alfred 
never  yet  wrote  to  me  without  writing  himself  down  the  dear, 
true-hearted,  affectionate  fellow  he  is;  only  here,  of  course,  it 
comes  out  doubly.     But  does  he  not  mention  her  maiden  name  ? ' 

'  No,  he  doesn't,'  said  Granville.   '  You  remarked  the  Christian 
name,  though?     Gladys!     I   must  say  it  sounds  unpromising. 

Mary,  Eliza,  Maria One  would  have  rather  liked  a  plain, 

homely,  farm-yard  sort  of  name  for  a  squatter's  daughter.  But 
Ermyntrude,  or  Elaine,  or  Gladys !  These  are  names  of  ill-omen ; 
you  expect  De  Vere  coming  after  them,  or  even  worse.' 

*  What  is  a  squatter,  Gran  ? '  asked  Lady  Bligh,  abruptly. 

*  A   squatter  ?     I   don't  know,'  said  G-ran,   paring  the  ham 
daintily  as  he  answered.     '  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure  ;  something  to 
do  with  bushranging,  I  should  imagine — but  I  really  can't  tell 
you.' 

But  there  was  a  set  of  common  subjects  of  which  Gran  was 
profoundly  and  intentionally  ignorant;  and  it  happened  that 
Greater  Britain  was  one  of  them.  If  he  had  known  for  certain 
whether  Sydney  (for  instance)  was  a  town  or  a  colony  or  an  island, 
he  would  have  kept  the  knowledge  jealously  to  himself,  and  been 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  it.  And  it  was  the  same  with  other  subjects 
understanded  of  the  Board-scholars.  This  queer  temper  of  mind  is 
not  indeed  worth  analysing ;  nevertheless,  it  is  peculiar  to  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  clever  young  fellows,  and  Granville  Bligh  was  a  very 
fair  specimen  of  the  clever  young  fellow.  He  was  getting  on  ex- 
cellently at  the  Bar,  for  so  young  a  man.  He  also  wrote  a  little, 
with  plenty  of  impudence  and  epigram,  if  nothing  else.  But  this 
was  not  his  real  line.  Still,  what  he  did  at  all,  he  did  more  or 
less  cleverly.  There  was  cleverness  in  every  line  of  his  smooth 
dark  face ;  there  was  uncommon  shrewdness  in  his  clear  grey 
eyes.  His  father  had  the  same  face  and  the  same  eyes — with  this 
difference  added  to  the  differences  naturally  clue  to  age :  there 
were  wisdom,  and  dignity,  and  humanity  in  the  face  and  glance 
of  the  Judge ;  but  the  nobility  of  expression  thus  given  was  not 
inherited  by  the  Judge's  younger  son. 

The  Judge  spoke  again,  breaking  a  silence  of  some  minutes  : 
'  As  you  say,  Mildred,  it  seems  to  have  been  all  very  wild  and 
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sudden ;  but  when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  probably  said  the 
worst  there  is  to  say.  At  least,  let  us  hope  so.  Of  my  own 
knowledge  many  men  have  gone  to  Australia,  as  Alfred  went,  and 
come  back  with  the  best  of  wives.  I  seem  to  have  heard,  Gran- 
ville,  that  that  is  what  Merivale  did ;  and  I  have  met  few  more 
admirable  women  than  Mrs.  Merivale.' 

1  It  certainly  is  the  case,  sir,'  said  Granville,  who  had  been 
patronised  to  some  extent  by  Merivale,  Q.C.  *  But  Mrs.  Merivale 
was  scarcely  "  born  and  bred  in  the  Bush ; "  and  if  she  had  what 
poor  Alfred,  perhaps  euphemistically,  calls  "  mannerisms  " — I  have 
detected  no  traces  of  any  myself — when  Merivale  married  her,  at 
least  she  had  money.' 

{ Your  sister-in-law  may  have  "  money,"  too,'  said  Sir  James, 
with  somewhat  scornful  emphasis.  *  That  is  of  no  consequence 
at  all.  Your  brother  has  enough  for  both,  and  more  than  enough 
for  a  bachelor.' 

There  was  no  need  to  remind  the  young  man  of  that;  it  had 
been,  a  sore  point,  and  even  a  raw  one,  with  Granville  since  his 
boyhood  :  for  it  was  when  the  brothers  were  at  school  together — 
the  younger  in  the  sixth  form,  the  elder  in  the  lower  fifth — and 
it  was  already  plain  which  one  would  benefit  the  most  by  '  private 
means,'  that  a  relative  of  Sir  James  had  died,  leaving  all  her 
money  to  Alfred. 

Granville  coloured  slightly — very  slightly — but  observed : 

4  It  is  a  good  thing  he  has.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  the  Judge  asked,  with  some  asperity. 

*  That  he  needs  it,'  said  Granville,  significantly. 

Sir  James  let  the  matter  drop,  and  presently,  getting  up, 
went  out  by  the  open  French  windows,  and  on  to  the  lawn.  It 
was  not  his  habit  to  snub  his  son;  he  left  that  to  the  other 
judges,  in  court.  But  Lady  Bligh  remonstrated  in  her  own  quiet 
way — a  way  that  had  some  effect  even  upon  Granville. 

*  To  sneer  at  your  brother's  inferior  wits,  my  son,  is  not  in 
quite  nice  taste,'  she  said  ;  *  and  I  may  tell  you,  now,  that  I  did 
not  at  all  care  for  your  comments  upon  his  letter.' 

Granville  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed  pleasantly. 

*  How  seriously  you  take  one  this  morning  !     But  it  is  small 
wonder  that  you  should;  for  the  occasion  is  a  sufficiently  serious 
one,  in  all  conscience ;  and  indeed,  dear  mother,  I  am  as  much 
put  out  as  you  are.   Nay,'  Granville  added,  smiling  blandly,  '  don't 
say  that  you're  not  put  out,  for  I  can  see  that  you  are.     And  we 
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have  reason  to  be  put  out ' — he  became  righteously  indignant — 
'  all  of  us.  I  wouldn't  have  thought  it  of  Alfred,  I  wouldn't 
indeed  1  No  matter  whom  he  wanted  to  marry,  he  ought  at  least 
to  have  written  first,  instead  of  being  in  such  a  violent  hurry  to 
bring  her  over.  It  is  treating  you,  dear  mother,  to  say  the  best 
of  it,  badly  ;  and  as  for  the  Judge,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  quite  upset 
by  the  unfortunate  affair.' 

*  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  it  is  unfortunate,  Gran.' 

*  Well,  I  hope  it  is  not,  that's  all,'   said  Gran.,  with  great 
emphasis.     '  I  hope  it  is  not,  for  poor  Alfred's  sake.     Yet,  as  you 
know,  mother,  he's  the  very  kind  of  old  chap  to  get  taken  in  and 
imposed  upon ;  and — I  tell  you  frankly — I  tremble  for  him.     If 
he  is  the  victim  of  a  designing  woman,  I  am  sorry  for  him,  from 
my  soul  I  am !   If  he  has  married  in  haste — and  he  has — to  repent 
at  leisure,  as  he  may — though  this  is  trite  and  detestable  language, 
I  pity  him,  from  my  soul  I  do !     You  have  already  rebuked  me — 
I  don't  say  unjustly — for  making  what,  I  admit,  had  the  appearance 
of  an  odious  and  egotistical  comparison ;  I  will  guard  against  con- 
veying a  second  impression  of  that  kind  ;  yet  I  think  I  may  safely 
say,  without  bragging,  that  I  know  the  world  rather  better  than  old 
Alfred  does.   Well,  I  have,  I  will  not  say  my  fears,  but  my  dreads, 
and  I  cannot  help  having  them.     If  they  are  realised,  no  one  will 
sympathise  with  poor  dear  Alfred  more  deeply  than  I  shall.' 

Lady  Bligh  looked  keenly  at  her  eloquent  son ;  a  half-smile 
played  about  her  lips  :  she  understood  him,  to  some  extent. 

*  But  what  if  your  fears  are  not  realised  ?  '  she  said,  quietly. 

( Why,  then,'  said  Gran,  less  fluently, ( then  I — oh,  of  course,  I 
shall  be  delighted  beyond  words ;  no  one  will  be  more  delighted 
than  I.' 

*  Then  you  shall  see,'  said  Lady  Bligh,  rising,  with  a  sweet  and 
hopeful  smile,  *  that  is  how  it  is  going  to  turn  out ;  I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment that  it  will  all  turn  out  for  the  best.     So  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  be  done — we  must  prepare  to  welcome  her  to  our 
hearts ! ' 

Granville  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  his  mother  did  not  see 
him  ;  she  had  gone  quietly  from  the  room  and  was  already  climb- 
ing the  stairs — slowly,  for  she  was  stout — that  led  up  to  her  own 
snuggery  on  the  first  floor.  This  little  room  was  less  of  a  boudoir 
than  a  study,  and  more  like  an  office  than  either,  for  it  was  really 
a  rather  bare  little  room.  Its  most  substantial  piece  of  furniture 
was  a  large  unlovely  office-table,  and  its  one  picture  was  framed 
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in  the  window-sashes — a  changeful  picture  of  sky  and  trees,  and 
lawn  and  river,  painted  this  morning  in  the  most  radiant  tints  of 
early  summer.  At  the  office-table,  which  was  littered  with  letters 
and  pamphlets,  Lady  BHgh  spent  diligent  hours  every  day.  She 
was  a  woman  of  both  mental  and  manual  activity,  with  public 
sympathies  and  interests  that  entailed  an  immense  correspond- 
ence. She  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  charitable  and  benevolent 
of  women,  and  was  to  some  extent  a  public  woman.  But  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her  public  life,  and,  on  this  Sunday  morning, 
no  more  had  she. 

There  were  no  pictures  on  the  walls,  but  there  were  photo- 
graphs upon  the  chimney-piece.  Lady  Bligh  stood  looking  at 
them  for  an  unusually  long  time — in  fact,"until  the  sound  of  the  old 
church  bells,  coming  in  through  the  open  window,  called  her  away. 

One  of  the  photographs  was  of  the  Judge — an  excellent  one, 
in  which  the  dear  old  gentleman  looked  his  very  best,  dignified 
but  kindly.  Another  was  a  far  too  flattering  portrait  of  Granville. 
A  third  portrait  was  that  of  an  honest,  well-meaning,  and 
rather  handsome  face,  with  calm  dark  eyes,  exactly  like  Lady 
Bligh's ;  and  this  was  the  erratic  Alfred.  But  the  photo- 
graph that  Lady  Bligh  looked  at  longest,  and  most  fondly, 
was  a  faded  one  of  Alfred  and  Granville  as  mere  schoolboys. 
She  loved  her  two  sons  so  dearly !  One  of  them  was  much 
changed,  and  becoming  somewhat  spoilt,  to  phrase  it  mildly.  But 
that  son  was  rather  clever,  and  his  mother  saw  his  talents  through 
a  strong  binocular,  and  his  faults  with  her  eyes  at  the  wrong  end 
of  it ;  and  she  loved  him  in  spite  of  the  change  in  him,  and 
listened— at  least  with  tolerance — to  the  airings  of  a  wit  that 
was  always  less  good-natured,  and  generally  less  keen,  than  she 
imagined  it.  But  the  other  son  had  never  changed  at  all,  even 
his  present  fatal  letter  showed  that ;  he  was  still  a  boy  at  heart — • 
a  wild,  stupid,  affectionate  schoolboy.  There  was  no  denying  it : 
in  the  mother's  heart  this  son  was  the  best  beloved  of  the  two. 

And  it  was  this  son  who  had  married  with  so  much  haste  and 
mystery — the  favourite  son,  the  son  with  money,  the  son  who 
might  have  married  any  one  he  pleased.  It  was  hard  to  choke 
down  prejudice  when  this  son  was  bringing  home  a  wife  from  the 
Bush,  of  all  places ! 

What  would  she  be  like  ?     What  could  she  be  like  ? 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HOME      IN      STYLE. 

*  HE  must  be  mad ! '  said  Granville,  flourishing  a  telegram  in  his 
hand. 

*  He  must  be  very  fond  of  her,'  Lady  Bligh  replied,  simply. 
Granville  held   the   telegram  at  arm's   length,   and   slowly 

focussed  it  with  his  eye-glass.  He  had  already  declaimed  it 
twice,  once  with  horror  in  his  voice,  once  with  a  running 
accompaniment  of  agreeable  raillery.  His  third  reading,  however, 
was  purely  compassionate,  in  accordance  with  his  latest  theory 
regarding  the  mental  condition  of  the  sender. 

< "  Arrived  both  well.  Chartered  launch  take  us  Gravesend 
Twickenham ;  show  her  river.  Join  us  if  possible  Westminster 
Bridge  three  o'clock.— ALFEED."  ' 

Granville  sighed. 

4  Do  you  comprehend  it,  dear  mother  ?  I  think  I  do,  at  last, 
though  the  prepositions  are  left  to  the  imagination.  He  has 
saved  at  least  twopence  over  those  prepositions — which,  of  course, 
is  an  item,  even  in  a  ten-pound  job.' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  it  will  cost  him  ten  pounds  ?  ' 

1  Every  penny  of  it :  it  would  cost  you  or  me,  or  any  ordinary 
person,  at  least  a  fiver.  I  am  allowing  for  Alfred's  being  let  in 
rather  further  than  any  one  else  would  be.' 

*  At  all  events,'  said  Lady  Bligh,  *  you  will  do  what  he  asks 
you  ;  you  will  be  at  Westminster  at  the  time  he  mentions  ?  * 

Granville  shrugged  his  shoulders.     *  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.' 
'  I  think  it  would  be  kind.' 

*  Then  I  will,  go  by  all  means.' 

*  Thank  you — and,  Granville !  I  do  wish  you  would  give  up 
sneering  at  your  brother's    peculiarities.     He  does  do  odd  and 
impulsive  things,  we  know ;  and  there  is  no  denying  the  extrava- 
gance of  steaming  up  the  river  all  the  way  from  Gravesend. 
But,  after  all,  he  has  money,  and  no  doubt  he  wants  to  show  his 
wife  the  Thames,  and  to  bring  her  home  in  a  pleasant  fashion,  full 
of  pleasant  impressions  ;  and  upon  my  word,'  said  Lady  Bligh,  *  I 
never  heard  of  a  prettier  plan  in  my  life  !     So  go,  my  dear  boy, 
and  meet  them,  and  make  them  happier  still,  if  that  is  possible. 
No  one  could  do  it  more  gracefully  than  you,  Gran  ! ' 

Granville  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  promised ;  and 
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punctually  at  three  he  was  at  Westminster  Bridge,  watching  with 
considerable  interest  the  rapid  approach  of  a  large  launch — a 
ridiculously  large  one  for  the  small  number  of  people  on  board. 
She  had,  in  fact,  only  two  passengers,  though  there  was  room  for 
fifty.  One  of  the  two  was  Alfred,  whose  lanky  figure  was  un- 
mistakable at  any  distance,  and  the  dark,  straight,  strapping 
young  woman  at  his  side  was,  of  course,  Alfred's  wife. 

The  meeting  between  the  brothers  was  hearty  enough,  but  it 
might  have  been  more  entirely  cordial  had  there  been  a  little 
less  effusiveness  on  one  side — not  Granville's.  But  Alfred — who 
was  dressed  in  rough  tweed  clothes  of  indeterminate  cut,  and  had 
disfigured  himself  with  a  beard — was  so  demonstrative  in  his  greet- 
ing that  the  younger  brother  could  not  help  glancing  anxiously 
round  to  assure  himself  that  there  was  no  one  about  who  knew  him. 
It  was  a  relief  to  him  to  be  released  and  introduced  to  the  Bride. 

'  Gladys,  this  is  Gran  come  to  meet  us — as  I  knew  he  would — 
like  the  brick  he  is,  and  always  was ! ' 

Gran  was  conscious  of  being  scrutinised  keenly  by  the  finest 
dark  eyes  he  had  ever  encountered  in  his  life;  but  the  next 
moment  he  was  shaking  his  sister-in-law's  hand,  and  felt  that  it 
was  a  large  hand  ;  a  trifling  discovery  that  filled  Granville  with  a 
swift,  but  inexplicable,  sense  of  satisfaction.  But  the  Bride  was 
yet  to  open  her  lips. 

< How  do  you  do  ? '  she  said,  the  olive  tint  of  her  cheek 
deepening  slightly.  *  It  was  awfully  nice  of  you  to  come ;  I  am 
glad  to  see  you — I  have  heard  such  lots  about  you,  you  know  ! ' 

It  was  said  so  glibly  that  the  little  speech  was  not,  perhaps, 
exactly  extempore  :  and  it  was  spoken — every  word  of  it — with  a 
twang  that,  to  sensitive  ears  like  Granville's,  was  simply  lacera- 
ting. Granville  winced,  and  involuntarily  dropped  his  eye-glass  ; 
but  otherwise  he  kept  a  courteous  countenance,  and  made  a 
sufficiently  civil  reply. 

As  for  Alfred,  he,  of  course,  noticed  nothing  unusual  in  his 
wife's  accents ;  he  was  used  to  them ;  and,  indeed,  it  seemed  to 
Granville  that  Alfred  spoke  with  a  regrettable  drawl  himself. 

*  You've  got  to  play  showman,  Gran,'  said  he,  when  some 
natural  questions  had  been  hurriedly  put  and  tersely  answered  (by 
which  time  they  were  opposite  Lambeth  Palace).  'I've  been 
trying,  but  I'm  a  poor  hand  at  it ;  indeed,  I'm  a  poor  Londoner, 
and  always  was  :  below  Blackfriars  I  was  quite  at  sea,  and  from 
here  to  Kichmond  I'm  as  innocent  as  a  baby.' 
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*  No  ;  he's  no  good  at  all,'  chimed  in  the  Bride,  pleasantly. 

*  Well,  I'm  not  well  up  in  it  either,'  said  Gran,  warily. 

This  was  untrue,  however.  Granville  knew  his  Thames  better 
than  most  men — it  was  one  of  the  things  he  did  know.  But  he 
had  a  scholar's  reverence  for  classic  ground  ;  and  in  a  young  man 
who  revered  so  very  little,  this  was  remarkable,  if  it  was  not  a 
mere  affectation.  Granville  would  have  suffered  tortures  rather 
than  gravely  point  out  historic  spots  to  a  person  whose  ideas  of 
history  probably  went  no  further  back  than  the  old  Colonial 
digging  days :  he  would  have  poured  sovereigns  into  the  sea  as 
readily  as  the  coin  of  sacred  associations  into  Gothic  ears.  At 
least,  so  he  afterwards  said,  when  defending  his  objection  to 
interpreting  the  Thames  for  his  sister-in-law's  benefit. 

<  What  nonsense  ! '  cried  Alfred,  good  humouredly.  *  You 
know  all  about  it — at  all  events,  you  used  to.  There — we've  gone 
and  let  her  miss  Lambeth  Palace  !  Look  dear,  quick,  while  it's  still 
in  sight — that's  where  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  hangs  out.' 

1  Oh,'  said  Gladys,  *  I've  heard  of  him.' 

( And  isn't  that  Cheyne  Walk,  or  some  such  place,  that  we're 
coming  to  on  the  right  there  ? '  said  Alfred. 

*  Yes,'  said  Granville,  briefly  ;  *  that's  Cheyne  Walk.' 
Luckily   the  Bride   asked    no    questions — indeed,   she   was 

inclined  to  be  silent — for  of  all  localities  impossible  to  discuss 
with  an  uneducated  person,  Granville  felt  that  Chelsea  and 
Cheyne  Walk  were  the  most  completely  out  of  the  question. 
And  that  the  Bride  was  a  sadly  uneducated  person  was  sufficiently 
clear,  if  only  from  her  manner  of  speaking.  Granville  accepted 
the  fact  with  creditable  equanimity — he  had  prophesied  as  much 
— and  sat  down  to  smoke  a  cigarette  and  diagnose,  if  he  could, 
this  new  and  wonderful  dialect  of  his  sister-in-law.  It  was 
neither  Cockney  nor  Yankee,  but  a  nasal  blend  of  both  :  it  was  a 
lingo  that  declined  to  let  the  vowels  run  alone,  but  trotted  them 
out  in  ill-matched  couples,  with  discordant  and  positively  awful 
consequences :  in  a  word,  it  was  Australasiatic  of  the  worst 
description.  Nor  was  the  speech  of  Alfred  free  from  the  taint — 
Alfred,  whose  pronunciation  at  least  had  been  correct  before  he 
went^out ;  while  the  common  colloquialisms  of  the  pair  made 
Granville  shudder. 

*  If  I  did  not  hope  for  such  surprisingly  good  looks,'  said  he  to 
himself,  '  yet  even  /  was  not  prepared  for  quite  so  much  vulgarity ! 
Poor  dear  Alfred ! ' 
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And  Granville  sighed,  complacently. 

Yet,  as  she  leant  upon  the  rail  in  the  summer  sunlight, 
silent  and  pensive,  there  was  certainly  no  suggestion  of  vulgarity 
in  her  attitude  ;  it  was  rather  one  of  unstudied .  grace  and  ease. 
Nor  was  there  anything  at  all  vulgar  in  the  quiet  travelling  dress 
that  fitted  her  tall  full  form  so  closely  and  so  well.  Nor  was  her 
black  hair  cut  down  to  within  an  inch  of  her  eyebrows — as,  of 
-course,  it  should  have  been — or  worn  in  a  fringe  at  all.  Nor  was 
there  anything  the  least  objectionable  in  the  poise  of  the  small 
graceful  head,  or  in  the  glance  of  the  bold  dark  eyes,  or  in  the 
set  of  the  full,  firm,  crimson  lips  ;  and  thus  three  more  excellent 
openings — for  the  display  of  vulgarity — were  completely  thrown 
away.  In  fact,  if  she  had  never  spoken,  Granville  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  find  a  single  fault  in  her.  Alas !  about  her 
speech  there  could  be  no  two  opinions — it  bewrayed  her. 

Presently  Alfred  sat  down  beside  his  brother,  and  began  to 
tell  him  everything,  and  did  all  the  talking ;  while  the  Bride  still 
stood  watching  the  shifting  panorama  of  the  banks,  and  the  golden 
sunlight  upon  the  water,  and  the  marvellous  green  of  all  green 
things.  It  was  practically  her  first  experience  of  this  colour. 
And  still  she  asked  no  questions,  her  interest  being  perhaps  too 
intense  ;  and  so  the  showman-business  was  forgotten,  to  the  great 
relief  of  Granville  ;  and  the  time  slipped  quickly  by.  At  last — 
and  quite  suddenly — the  Bride  clapped  her  hands,  and  turned 
with  sparkling  eyes  to  her  husband:  they  had  entered  that 
splendid  reach  below  Kichmond,  and  the  bridges  were  in  sight, 
with  the  hill  beyond. 

*  I  give  this  best ! '  she  cried.  *  It  does  knock  spots  out  of  the 
Yarra  and  the  Murray,  after  all ! ' 

Alfred  glanced  uneasily  at  his  brother,  but  found  an  impassive 
face. 

(  Come,  old  fellow,'  said  Alfred,  *do  your  duty;  jump  up  and 
lell  her  about  these  places.' 

So  at  last  Granville  made  an  effort  to  do  so ;  he  got  up  and 
went  to  the  side  of  the  Bride ;  and  presently  he  was  exercising 
a  discreet  if  not  a  delicate  vein  of  irony,  that  was  peculiarly  his 
own. 

'  That  was  Kew  we  passed  just  now — you  must  see  the  gardens 
there,'  he  said ;  i  and  this  is  Richmond.' 

'  Kew  and  Richmond ! '  exclaimed  the  Bride,  innocently. 
*  How  rum  !  We  have  a  Kew  and  a  Richmond  in  Melbourne.' 

5—2 
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1  Ah  ! '  said  Gran,  *  I  don't  fancy  the  theft  was  on  our  side. 
But  look  at  this  grey  old  bridge — picturesque,  isn't  it  ? — and  I 
dare  say  you  have  nothing  like  it  out  there.  And  there,  you  see 
— up  on  the  left  yonder — is  Kichmond  Hill.  Eather  celebrated, 
Kichmond  Hill :  you  may  have  heard  of  it :  there  was  a  lass  that 
lived  there  once.' 

<  Yes— what  of  her  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  she  was  neat  and  had  sweet  eyes — or  sweet,  with  neat 
eyes — I  really  forget  which.  And  there  was  a  somebody  or  other 
who  said  he'd  resign  any  amount  of  crowns — the  number  wasn't 
specified — to  call  her  his.  He  was  pretty  safe  in  saying  that 
— unless,  indeed,  he  meant  crown-pieces — which,  now  I  think  of 
it,  would  be  rather  an  original  reading.' 

'Alfred,'  said  the  Bride  abruptly,  'are  we  nearly  there?  ' 
'Not  far  off,'  said  Alfred. 

Granville  bit  his  lip.  '  We  are  very  nearly  there,'  he  said ; 
'  this  is  the  beginning  of  Twickenham.' 

'  Then  where's  the  Ferry  ? '  said  the  Bride.  '  I  know  all  about 
"  Twickenham  Ferry ; "  we  once  had  a  storekeeper — a  new  chum 
— who  used  to  sing  about  it  like  mad  !  Show  it  me.' 

'  There,  then :  it  crosses  by  the  foot  of  the  island :  it's  about 
to  cross  now.  Now,  in  a  minute,  I'll  show  you  Pope's  old  place ; 
we  don't  go  quite  so  far — in  fact,  here  we  are — but  you'll  be  able 
just  to  see  it,  I  think.' 

'  The  Pope ! '  said  Gladys.  '  I  never  knew  he  lived  in 
England ! ' 

'  No  more  he  does.  Not  the  Pope — Pope ;  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Pope :  a  scribbler  :  a  writing-man  :  in  fact,  a  poet.' 

The  three  were  leaning  over  the  rail,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
watching  eagerly  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Judge's  retreat 
through  the  intervening  trees.  Granville  was  in  the  middle. 
The  Bride  glanced  at  him  sharply,  and  opened  her  lips  to  some- 
thing which — judging  by  the  sudden  gleam  of  her  dark  eyes — 
might  possibly  have  been  rather  too  plain-spoken.  But  she  never 
said  it ;  she  merely  left  Granville's  side,  and  went  round  to  the 
far  side  of  her  husband,  and  slipped  her  hand  through  his  arm. 
Granville  walked  away. 

'  Are  we  there  ?  '  whispered  Gladys. 

*  Just,  my  darling.     Look,  that's  the  house — the  one  with  the 
tall  trees  and  the  narrow  lawn.' 
'  Hoo-idly-rciy  I ' 
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*  Hush,  Gladdie  !    For  Heaven's  sake  don't  say  anything  like 
that  before  my  mother !     There  she  is  on  the  lawn,  waving  her 
handkerchief.     We'll  wave  ours  back  to  her.     The  dear  mother  ! 
Whatever  you  do,  darling  girl,  don't  say  anything  of  that  sort  to 
her.     It  would  be  Greek  to  my  mother  and  the  Judge,  and  they 
mightn't  like  it.' 

CHAPTER   III. 

PINS   AND  NEEDLES. 

SLANTING  mellow  sunbeams  fell  pleasantly  upon  the  animated 
face  of  the  Bride,  as  she  stepped  lightly  across  the  gangway  from 
the  steam-launch  to  the  lawn;  and,  for  one  moment,  her  tall 
supple  figure  stood  out  strikingly  against  the  silver  river  and  the 
pale  eastern  sky.  In  that  moment  a  sudden  dimness  came  over 
Lady  Bligh's  soft  eyes,  and  with  outstretched  arms  she  hurried 
forward  to  press  her  daughter  to  her  heart.  It  was  a  natural 
motherly  impulse,  but,  even  if  Lady  Bligh  had  stopped  to  think, 
she  would  have  made  sure  of  being  met  halfway.  She  was  not, 
however,  and  the  mortification  of  the  moment  was  none  the  less 
intense  because  it  was  invisible.  The  Bride  refused  to  be  em- 
braced. She  was  so  tall  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Lady  Bligh  to  kiss  her  against  her  will,  but  it  never  came  to 
that;  the  unbending  carriage  and  man-like  outstretched  hand 
spoke  plainly  and  at  once — and  were  understood.  But  Lady 
Bligh  coloured  somewhat,  and  it  was  an  unfortunate  beginning, 
for  everyone  noticed  it ;  and  the  Judge,  who  was  hurrying  towards 
them  across  the  lawn  at  the  time,  there  and  then  added  a  hundred 
per  cent,  of  ceremony  to  his  own  greeting,  and  received  his 
daughter-in-law  as  he  would  have  received  any  other  stranger. 

*  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,'  he  said,  when  Alfred  had  intro- 
duced them — the  Judge  waited  for  that.     *  Welcome,  indeed  ; 
and  I  hope  you  have  received  agreeable  impressions  of  our  Eiver 
Thames.' 

'  Oh,  rather ! '  said  Gladys,  smiling  unabashed  upon  the  old 
gentleman.  '  We've  no  rivers  like  it  in  Australia.  I've  just  been 
saying  so.' 

Granville,  who  had  been  watching  for  a  change  in  his  mother's 
expression  when  she  should  first  hear  the  Bride  speak,  was  not 
disappointed.  Lady  Bligh  winced  perceptibly.  Judges,  however, 
may  be  relied  upon  to  keep  their  countenances,  if  anybody  may ; 
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it  is  their  business ;  Sir  James  was  noted  for  it,  and  he  merely 
said,  dryly,  *  I  suppose  not,'  and  that  was  all. 

And  then  they  all  walked  up  the  lawn  together  to  where  tea 
awaited  them  in  the  verandah.    The  bride's  dark  eyes  grew  round 
at  sight  of  the  gleaming  silver  teapot  and  dainty  Dresden  china  j 
she  took  her  seat  in  silence  in  a  low  wicker  chair,  while  the  others 
talked  around  her;  but  presently  she  was  heard  exclaiming: 
'  No  thanks,  no  milk,  and  I'll  sweeten  it  myself,  please.' 
'But  it's  cream,'  said  Lady  Bligh,  good-naturedly,  pausing 
with  the  cream-jug  in  the  air. 

*  The  same  thing,'  returned  Gladys.     t  We  never  took  any  on 
the  station,  so  I  like  it  better  without ;  and  it  can't  be  too  strong, 
if  you  please.     We  didn't  take  milk,'  she  turned  to  explain  to  Sir 
James,  *  because,  in  a  general  way,  our  only  cow  was  a  tin  one, 
and  we  preferred  no  milk  at  all.     We  ran  sheep,  you  see,  not 
cattle.' 

*  A  tin  cow ! '  said  Sir  James. 

*  She  means  they  only  had  condensed  milk,'  said  Alfred,  roar- 
ing with  laughter. 

1  But  our  cow  is  not  tin,'  said  Lady  Bligh,  smiling  as  she  stilL 
poised  the  cream-jug ;  '  will  you  not  change  your  mind  ?  ' 

'  No,  thanks,'  said  the  Bride,  stoutly. 

It  was  another  rather  awkward  moment,  for  it  did  seem  as- 
though  Gladys  was  disagreeably  independent.  Alfred,  however, 
of  all  people,  made  the  moment  more  awkward  still,  and  indeed,, 
more  uncomfortable  than  any  that  had  preceded  it. 

*  Gladdie,'   he   exclaimed   in   his   airiest   manner,    *  you're   a 
savage  !     A  regular  savage,  as  I've  told  you  over  and  over  again !  *" 

No  one  said  anything.  Gladys  smiled,  and  Alfred  chuckled 
over  his  pleasantry.  But  it  was  a  pleasantry  that  contained  a 
most  unpleasant  truth.  The  others  felt  this,  and  it  made  them 
silent.  It  was  a  relief  to  all — with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
happy  pair,  neither  of  whom  appeared  to  be  overburdened  with 
self-consciousness — when  Lady  Bligh  carried  off  Gladys,  and 
delivered  her  into  her  own  room  and  the  safe  keeping  of  Miss 
Bunn,  her  appointed  maid. 

This  girl,  Bunn,  presently  appeared  in  the  servants'  hall,  sat 
down  in  an  interesting  way,  and  began  to  twirl  her  thumbs  with 
great  ostentation.  Being  questioned,  in  fulfilment  of  her  artless 
design,  she  said  that  she  was  not  wanted  upstairs.  Being  further 
questioned,  she  rattled  off  a  string  of  the  funny  things  Mrs. 
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'  jETalfred  '  had  said  to  her,  along  with  a  feeble  imitation  of  Mrs. 
*  JTalfred's '  very  funny  way  of  saying  them.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  importance ;  but  it  was  the  making  of  Bunn  below  stairs ;  so 
lorg  as  Mrs.  Alfred  remained  in  the  house,  her  maid's  popularity 
as  a  kitchen  entertainer  was  assured. 

The  Bride  wished  to  be  alone  ;  at  all  events  she  desired  no 
personal  attendance.  What  should  she  want  with  a  maid?  A 
lady's-maid  was  a  fixing  she  did  not  understand,  and  did  not  wish 
to  understand  ;  she  had  said  so  plainly,  and  that  she  didn't  see 
where  Miss  Bunn  '  came  in  ; '  and  then  Miss  Bunn  had  gone  out, 
in  convulsions.  And  now  the  Bride  was  alone  at  last,  and  she 
stood  pensively  gazing  out  of  her  open  window  at  the  wonderful 
green  trees  and  the  glittering  river,  at  the  deep  cool  shadows  and 
the  pale  evening  sky  ;  and  delight  was  in  her  bold  black  eyes ; 
yet  a  certain  sense  of  something  not  quite  as  it  ought  to  be — a 
sensation  at  present  vague  and  undefined — made  her  graver  than 
common.  And  so  she  stood  until  the  door  was  burst  suddenly 
open,  and  a  long  arm  curled  swiftly  round  her  waist,  and  Alfred 
kissed  her. 

4  My  darling !  tell  me  quickly ' 

*  Stop ! '  said  Gladys.     *  I'll  bet  I  guess  what  it  is  you  want 
me  to  tell  you  !     Shall  I  ? ' 

'  Yes,  if  you  can,  for  I  certainly  do  want  you  to  tell  me  some- 
thing.' 

*  Then  it's  what  I  think  of  your  people  ! ' 

*  How  you  like  them,'  Alfred  amended.     *  Yes,  that  was  it. 
Well,  then?' 

*  Well,  then — I  like  your  mother.     She  has  ey«s  like  yours, 
Alfred,  large  nnd  still  and  kind,  and  she's  big  and  motherly.' 

4  Then,  oh,  my  darling,  why  on  earth  didn't  you  kiss  her  ? ' 

*  Kiss  her  ?     Not  me  !     Why  should  I  ?  ' 

*  Well,  she  meant  to  kiss  you  ;  I  saw  she  did.' 

4  Don't  you  believe  it !  Even  if  she  had,  it  would  have  been 
only  for  your  sake.  You  wait  a  little  bit ;  wait  till  she  knows 
me,  and  if  she  wants  to  kiss  me  then — let  her  ! ' 

Alfred  was  pained  by  his  young  wife's  tone ;  he  had  never 
before  heard  her  speak  so  strangely,  and  her  eyes  were  wistful. 
He  did  not  quite  understand  her,  but  he  did  not  try  to ;  then  he 
varied  the  subject. 

1  How  about  Gran  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  that  Gran  ! '  cried  Gladys.     « I  can't  suffer  him  at  all.' 
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'  Can't  suffer  Gran !  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Gladys  ?  ' 
'  I  mean  that  he  was  just  a  little  beast  in  the  boat !  You 
think  he  was  as  glad  to  see  you  as  you  were  him,  because  you 
judge  by  yourself ;  but  not  a  bit  of  it ;  I  know  better.  It  was  all 
put  on  with  him,  and  a  small  "  all  "  too.  Then  you  asked  him  to 
tell  me  about  the  places  we  passed,  and  he  only  laughed  at  me. 
Ah,  you  may  laugh  at  people  without  moving  a  muscle,  but 
people  may  see  it  all  the  same ;  and  I  did,  all  along ;  and  just 
before  we  got  here  I  very  near  told  him  so.  If  I  had,  I'd  have 
given  him  one,  you  stake  your  life  ! ' 

'I'm  glad  you  didn't,'  said  Alfred  devoutly,  but  in  great 
trouble.  ' I  never  heard  him  say  anything  to  rankle  like  that ;  I 
thought  he  was  very  jolly,  if  you  ask  me.  And  really,  Gladdie, 
old  Gran's  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived ;  besides  which,  he  has 
all  the  brains  of  the  family.' 

*  Perhaps,'  said  Gladys,  softening,  '  my  old  man  has  got  a 
double  share  of  something  better  than  brains ! ' 

'  Nonsense,  darling !  But  at  least  the  Judge  was  pleasant ; 
what  did  you  think  of  the  Judge  ?  ' 

'  I  funked  him.' 

4  Good  gracious  !    Why  ?  ' 

4  He's  so  dreadfully  dignified ;  and  he  looks  you  through  and 
through — not  nastily,  like  Gran  does,  but  as  if  you  were  some- 
thing funny  in  a  glass  case.' 

6  What  stuff  and  nonsense,  Gladdie !  You're  making  me 
miserable.  Look  here  :  talk  to  the  Judge  :  draw  him  out  a  bit. 
That's  all  he  wants,  and  he  likes  it.' 

'  What  am  I  to  call  him—"  Judge'/'  ?  ' 

*  No  :  not  that :  never  that.     For  the  present,  "  Sir  James,"  I 
think.' 

'  And  what  am  I  to  talk  about  ? ' 

'  Oh,'  anything — Australia.  Interest  him  about  the  Bush. 
Try,  dearest,  at  dinner — to  please  me.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Gladys ;  '  I'll  have  a  shot.' 

And  she  had  one,  though  it  was  not  quite  the  kind  of  shot 
Alfred  would  have  recommended — at  any  rate,  not  for  a  first  shot. 
For,  on  thinking  it  over,  it  seemed  to  Gladys  that,  with  relation 
to  the  Bush,  nothing  could  interest  a  Judge  so  much  as  the  manner 
of  administering  the  law  there,  which  she  knew  something  about. 
Nor  was  the  subject  unpromising  or  unsafe  :  it  was  only  her  way 
of  leading  up  to  it  that  was  open  to  criticism. 
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'  I  suppose,  Sir  James,'  she  began,  '  you  have  lots  of  trying 
to  do  ? ' 

6  Trying  ? '  said  the  Judge,  looking  up  from  his  soup  :  for  the 
Bride  had  determined  not  to  be  behindhand  in  keeping  her 
promise,  and  had  opened  the  attack  thus  early. 

(  As  if  he  were  a  tailor  ! '  thought  Granville.  *  Trials,  sir,'  he 
suggested  suavely.  He  was  sitting  next  Gladys,  who  was  on  the 
Judge's  right. 

*  Ah,  trials ! '  said  the  Judge  with  a  faint — a  very  faint — 
smile.     *  Oh  yes — a  great  number.' 

A  sudden  thought  struck  Gladys.  She  became  the  interested 
instead  of  the  interesting  party.  She  forgot  the  Bush,  and  stared 
at  her  father-in-law  in  sudden  awe. 

'  Are  there  many  murder  trials  among  them,  Sir  James  ?  ' 
By  the  deliberate  manner  with  which  he  went  on  with  his 
soup,  the  Judge  apparently  did  not  hear  the  question.  But  Lady 
Bligh  and  Alfred  heard  it,  and  were  horrified ;  while  Granville 
looked  grave,  and  listened  for  more  with  all  his  ears.  He  had  not 
to  wait  long.  Gladys  feared  she  had  expressed  herself  badly,  and 
quickly  tried  again. 

*  What  I  mean  is — Sir  James — do  you  often  have  to  go  and 
put  on  the  black  cap,  and  sentence  poor  unfortunate  people  to  be 
hung  ?     Because  that  can't  be  very  nice,  Sir  James — is  it  ? ' 

A  faint  flush  mounted  into  the  Judge's  pale  cheeks.  *  It  is 
not  of  frequent  occurrence,'  he  said  stiffly. 

Granville,  sitting  next  her,  might  easily  have  stopped  his 
sister-in-law  by  a  word  or  sign  before  this ;  but  Alfred  was 
practically  hidden  from  her  by  the  lamp,  and  though  he  tried  very 
hard  to  kick  her  under  the  table,  he  only  succeeded  in  kicking 
footstools  and  table-legs ;  and  Lady  Bligh  was  speechless. 

The  Bride,  however,  merely  thought  that  Alfred  had  exagge- 
rated the  ease  with  which  his  father  was  to  be  drawn  out.  But 
she  had  not  given  in  yet.  That  would  have  been  contrary  to  her 
nature. 

*  What  a  good  thing  ! '  she  said.     ( It  would  be  so — so  horrid, 
if  it  happened  very   often,  to  wake  up    and  say  to    yourself, 
"  That  poor  fellow's  got  to  swing  in  a  minute  or  two ;  and  it's  me 
that's  done  it !  "     It  would  be  a  terror  if  that  was  to  happen  every 
week  or  so ;  and  I'm  glad  for  your  sake,  Sir  James ' 

She  broke  off  suddenly — why,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  no  one 
had  spoken ;  but  perhaps  that  was  the  very  reason.  At  all 
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events,  she  remembered  her  experience  of  Bush  law,  and  got  to 
her  point,  now,  quickly  enough. 

*  I  was  once  at  a  trial  myself,  Sir  James,  in  the  Bush,'  she  said 
(and  there  was  certainly  a  general  sense  of  relief).     'My  own 
father  was  boss — or  Judge,  if  you  like — that  trip.     There  were 
only  four  people  there  :  the  Sergeant,  who  was  jailer  and  witness 
as  well,  father,  the  prisoner,  and  me ;  I  looked  on.' 

*  Is  your  father  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Bar  ?  '  inquired  Sir 
James,  mildly. 

'  Lord,  no,  Sir  James !  He's  only  a  magistrate.  Why,  he'd 
only  got  to  remand  the  poor  chap  down  to  Cootamundra ;  yet  he 
had  to  consult  gracious  knows  how  many  law-books  (the  Sergeant 
had  them  ready)  to  do  it  properly  ! ' 

They  all  laughed ;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  that  ought  not 
to  have  been  laughed  at.  A  moment  before,  when  her  subject 
was  about  as  unfortunate  as  it  could  have  been,  she  had  chosen 
her  mere  words  with  a  certain  amount  of  care  and  good  taste ;  but 
now  that  she  was  on  her  native  heath,  and  blameless  in  matter, 
her  manner  had  become  dreadful — her  expressions  were  shocking 
— her  twang  worse  than  ever.  The  one  subject  that  she  was  at 
home  in  excited  her  to  an  unseemly  degree.  No  sooner,  then, 
had  the  laugh  subsided  than  Lady  Bligh  seized  upon  the  conver- 
sation, hurled  it  well  over  the  head  of  the  Bride,  and  kept  it 
there,  high  and  dry,  until  the  end  of  dessert ;  then  she  sailed 
away  to  the  drawing-room  with  the  unconscious  offender. 

It  was  time  to  end  this  unconsciousness. 

'  My  dear,'  said  Lady  Bligh,  '  will  you  let  me  give  you  a  little 
lecture  ? ' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Gladys,  opening  her  eyes  rather  wide ;  but 
she  was  won  at  once  by  the  old  lady's  manner. 

'  Then,  my  dear,  you  should  never  interrogate  people  about 
their  professional  duties,  least  of  all  a  Judge.  Sir  James  does  not 
like  it ;  and  even  I  never  dream  of  doing  it.' 

'  Goodness  gracious ! '  cried  the  Bride.  '  Have  I  been  and  put 
my  foot  in  it,  then  ? ' 

'You  have  said  nothing  that  really  matters,'  Lady  Bligh 
replied  hastily;  and  she  determined  to  keep  till  another  time 
some  observations  that  were  upon  her  mind  on  the  heads  of 
'  slang  '  and  '  twang  ; '  for  the  poor  girl  was  blushing  deeply,  and 
seemed,  at  last,  thoroughly  uncomfortable  ;  which  was  not  what 
Lady  Bligh  wanted  at  all. 
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1  Only,  I  must  tell  you,'  Lady  Bligh  continued,  *  it  was  an 
unfortunate  choice  to  hit  upon  the  death-sentence  for  a  subject  of 
conversation.  All  Judges  are  sensitive  about  it;  Sir  James  is 
particularly  so.  But  there !  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  look 
grieved  about,  my  dear.  No  one  will  think  anything  more  of 
such  a  trifle ;  and,  of  course,  out  in  Australia  everything  must  be 
quite  different.' 

Gladys  bridled  up  at  once:  she  would  have  no  allowances 
made  for  herself  at  the  expense  of  her  country.  It  is  a  point  on 
which  Australians  are  uncommonly  sensitive,  small  blame  to 
them. 

*  Don't  you  believe  it ! '  she  cried,  vigorously.  *  You  mustn't 
go  blaming  Australia,  Lady  Bligh;  it's  no  fault  of  Australia's. 
It's  my  fault— my  ignorance — me  that's  to  blame !  Oh,  please  to 
remember:  whenever  I  do  or  say  anything  wrong,  you've  not 
to  excuse  me  because  I'm  an  Australian !  Australia's  got  nothing 
to  do  with  it ;  it's  me  that  doesn't  know  what's  what,  and  has  got 
to  learn ! ' 

Her  splendid  eyes  were  full  of  trouble,  but  not  of  tears. 
With  a  quick,  unconscious,  supplicating  gesture  she  turned  and 
fled  from  the  room. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  Lady  Bligh  followed  her,  she  said, 
very  briefly  and  independently,  that  she  was  fatigued  and  would 
come  down  no  more.  And  so  her  first  evening  in  England 
passed  over. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A   TASTE   OF   HER   QUALITY. 

MR.  JUSTICE  BLIGH  was  an  inveterate  and  even  an  irreclaimable 
early  riser.  In  the  pleasant  months  at  Twickenham  he  became 
worse  in  this  respect  than  ever,  and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
the  slow  summer  dawns  to  find  this  eminent  Judge,  in  an  old 
tweed  suit,  and  with  a  silver  frost  upon  his  cheeks  and  chin, 
pottering  about  the  stables,  or  the  garden,  or  the  river's  brim. 

The  morning  following  the  arrival  of  the  happy  pair,  however, 
is  scarcely  a  case  in  point,  for  it  was  fully  six  when  Sir  James  sat 
down  in  his  dressing-room  to  be  shaved  by  his  valet,  the  sober 
and  vigilant  Mr.  Dix.  This  operation,  for  obvious  reasons,  was 
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commonly  conducted  in  dead  silence  ;  nor  was  the  Judge  ever 
very  communicative  with  his  servants ;  so  that  the  interlude  which 
occurred  this  morning  was  remarkable  in  itself,  quite  apart  from 
what  happened  afterwards. 

A  series  of  loud  reports  of  the  nature  of  fog-signals  had  come 
suddenly  through  the  open  window,  apparently  from  some  part  of 
the  premises.  The  Judge  held  up  his  finger  to  stop  the  shaving. 

'  What  is  that  noise,  Dix  ? ' 

*  Please,  Sir  James,  it  sounds  like  some  person  a-cracking  of  a 
whip,  Sir  James.' 

'  A  whip !  I  don't  think  so  at  all.  It  is  more  like  pistol- 
shooting.  Go  to  the  window  and  see  if  you  can  see  anything.' 

4  No,  Sir  James,  I  can't  see  nothing  at  all,'  said  Dix  from  the 
window ;  *  but  it  do  seem  to  come  from  the  stable-yard,  please, 
Sir  James.' 

*  I  never  heard  a  whip  cracked  like  that,'  said  the  Judge. 
'  Dear  me,  how  it  continues  !   Well,  never  mind ;  lather  me  afresh, 
Dix.' 

So  the  shaving  went  on ;  but  in  the  stable-yard  a  fantastic 
scene  was  in  full  play.  Its  origin  was  in  the  idle  behaviour 
of  the  stable-boy,  who  had  interrupted  his  proper  business  of 
swilling  the  yard  to  crack  a  carriage-whip,  by  way  of  cheap 
and  indolent  variety.  Now  you  cannot  crack  any  kind  of  whip 
well  without  past  practice  and  present  pains ;  but  this  lad,  who  was 
of  a  mean  moral  calibre,  had  neither  the  character  to  practise  nor 
the  energy  to  take  pains  in  anything.  He  cracked  his  whip  as 
he  did  all  things — execrably  ;  and,  when  his  wrist  was  suddenly  and 
firmly  seized  from  behind,  the  shock  served  the  young  ruffian  right. 
His  jaw  dropped.  '  The  devil ! '  he  gasped ;  but,  turning  round,  it 
appeared  that  he  had  made  a  mistake — unless,  indeed,  the  devil 
had  taken  the  form  of  a  dark  and  beautiful  young  lady,  with  bright 
contemptuous  eyes  that  made  the  lad  shrivel  and  hang  his  head. 

*  Anyway,  you  can't  crack  a  whip  ! '  said  the  Bride,  scornfully — 
for  of  course  it  was  no  one  else. 

The  lad  kept  a  sulky  silence.  The  young  lady  picked  up  the 
whip  that  had  fallen  from  his  unnerved  fingers.  She  looked  very 
fresh  and  buoyant  in  the  fresh  summer  morning,  and  very  lovely. 
She  could  not  have  felt  real  fatigue  the  night  before,  for  there  was 
not  a  lingering  trace  of  it  in  her  appearance  now  ;  and  if  she  had 
been  really  tired,  why  be  up  and  out  so  very  early  this  morning  ? 
The  stable-boy  began  to  glance  at  her  furtively  and  to  ask  himself 
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this  last  question,  while  Gladys  handled  and  examined  the  whip 
in  a  manner  indicating  that  she  had  handled  a  whip  before. 

'  Show  you  how  ? '  she  asked  suddenly ;  but  the  lad  only 
dropped  his  eyes  and  shuffled  his  feet,  and  became  a  degree  more 
sulky  than  before.  Gladys  stared  at  him  in  astonishment.  She 
was  new  to  England,  and  had  yet  to  discover  that  there  is  a 
certain  type  of  lout — a  peculiarly  English  type — that  infinitely 
prefers  to  be  ground  under  heel  by  its  betters  to  being  treated  with 
the  least  approach  to  freedom  or  geniality  on  their  parb.  This 
order  of  being  would  resent  the  familiarity  of  an  Archbishop  much 
more  bitterly  than  his  Grace  would  resent  the  vilest  abuse  of  the 
lout.  It  combines  the  touchiness  of  the  sensitive-plant  with  the 
soul  of  the  weed ;  and  it  was  the  Bride's  first  introduction  to  the 
variety — which,  indeed,  does  not  exist  in  Australia.  She  cracked 
the  whip  prettily,  and  with  a  light  heart,  and  the  boy  glowered 
upon  her.  The  exercise  pleased  her,  and  brought  a  dull  red  glow 
into  her  dusky  cheeks,  and  heightened  and  set  off  her  beauty,  sa 
that  even  the  lout  gaped  at  her  with  a  sullen  sense  of  satis- 
faction. Then,  suddenly,  she  threw  down  the  whip  at  his  feet. 

*  Take  the  beastly  thing ! '  she  cried.  ' It  isn't  half  a  whip  ! 
But  you  just  hold  on,  and  I'll  show  you  what  a  real  whip  is  ! ' 

She  was  out  of  the  yard  in  a  twinkling.  The  lout  rubbed  his 
eyes,  scratched  his  head,  and  whistled.  Then  a  brilliant  idea 
struck  him:  he  fetched  the  coachman.  They  were  just  in  time. 
The  Bride  was  back  in  a  moment. 

<  Ha !  two  of  you,  eh  ?  '  she  exclaimed.  '  Well,  stand  aside, 
and  I'll  show  you  how  we  crack  stock-whips  in  the  Bush ! ' 

A  short  stout  handle,  tapering  towards  the  lash,  and  no  longer 
than  fifteen  inches,  was  in  her  hand.  They  could  not  see  the 
lash  at  first,  because  she  held  it  in  front  of  her  in  her  left  hand, 
and  it  was  of  the  same  colour  as  her  dark  tailor-made  dress, 
but  the  Bride  jerked  her  right  wrist  gently,  and  then  a  thing  like 
an  attenuated  brown  snake,  twelve  feet  long,  lay  stretched  upon 
the  wet  cement  of  the  yard  as  if  by  magic.  Swiftly  then  she 
raised  her  arm,  and  the  two  spectators  felt  a  fine  line  of  water  strike 
their  faces  as  the  lash  came  up  from  the  wet  cement ;  looking  up, 
they  saw  a  long  black  streak  undulating  for  an  instant  above  the 
young  lady's  head,  and  then  they  heard  a  whiz,  followed  by  an 
almost  deafening  report.  The  lash  lay  on  the  ground  again, 
quivering.  Coachman  and  stable-boy  instinctively  flattened  their 
backs  against  the  coach-house  door. 
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<  That,'  said  the  Bride,  '  is  the  plain  thing.     Smell  this  ! : 

Again  the  long  lash  trembled  over  her  head,  again  it  cracked 
like  a  gun-shot  somewhere  in  front  of  her,  but  this  time,  by  the 
help  of  the  recoil  and  by  the  sheer  strength  of  her  wrist,  the  lash 
darted  out  again  behind  her— as  it  seemed,  under  her  very  arm- 
and  let  out  the  report  of  a  second  barrel  in  the  rear.  And  this 
fore-and-aft  recoil-cracking  went  on  without  intermission  for  at 
least  a  minute— that  minute  during  which  the  Judge's  shaving 
was  interrupted.  Then  it  stopped,  and  there  was  a  fine  wild  light 
in  the  Bride's  eyes,  and  her  breath  came  quickly,  and  her  lips  and 
cheeks  were  glowing  crimson. 

The  phlegmatic  lad  was  quite  speechless,  and,  in  fact,  with  his 
gaping  mouth  and  lolling  tongue,  he  presented  a  rather  cruel 
spectacle.  But  the  coachman  found  an  awe-struck  word  or  two : 
'  My  soul  and  body ! '  he  gasped. 

'  Ah  ! '  said  the  Bride,  *  that  is  something  flash,  ain't  it  though  ? 
I  wonder  I  hadn't  forgotten  it.  And  now  you  have  a  try,  old  man ! ' 

Honest  Garrod,  the  coachman,  opened  his  eyes  wide.  He 
knew  that  this  was  Mrs.  Alfred ;,  he  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Alfred 
was  an  Australian ;  but  he  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears. 

'  No,  miss — no,  mum — thank  you,'  he  faltered.  The  <  miss ' 
came  much  more  readily  than  the  '  mum.' 

4  Come  on ! '  cried  the  Bride. 

( I'd  rather  not,  miss — rawm,'  said  the  coachman. 

*  What  rot ! '  said  Gladys.     *  Here — that's  it — bravo  !     Now 
blaze  away ! ' 

The  old  man  had  given  in,  simply  because  this  extraordinary 
young  lady  was  irresistible.  The  first  result  of  his  weakness  was 
a  yell  of  pain  from  the  stable-boy  ;  the  poor  lad's  face  was  bleed- 
ing where  the  lash  had  struck  it.  Rough  apologies  followed. 
Then  the  old  coachman — who  was  not  without  mettle,  and  was  on 
it,  for  the  moment — took  off  his  coat  and  tried  again.  After  many 
futile  efforts,  however,  he  only  succeeded  in  coiling  the  lash  tightly 
round  his  own  legs ;  and  that  made  an  end  of  it ;  the  old  man 
gave  it  up. 

*  Show  us  some  more,  mum,'  said  he.     <  I've  got  too  old  and 
•stiff  for  them  games ' — as  if  in  his  youth  he  had  been  quite  at  home 
with  the  stock-whip,  and  only  of  late  years  had  got  rusty  in  the  art 
•of  cracking  it. 

'  Eight  you  are  ! '  said  Gladys,  gaily,  when  her  laughter  was 
over — she  had  a  hearty,  but  a  rather  musical   laugh.     *  Give 
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me  the  whip.  Now,  have  you  got  a  coin — a  sixpence  ?  No  ?  No 
odds,  here's  half  a  sov.  in  my  purse  as  '11  do  as  well ;  and  you  shall 
have  it,  either  of  you  that  do  this  side  o'  Christmas  what  I'm  going 
to  do  now.  I'm  going  to  show  you  a  trick  and  a  half! ' 

Her  eyes  sparkled  with  excitement ;  she  was  rather  over- 
excited, perhaps.  She  placed  the  coin  upon  the  ground,  retreated 
several  paces,  measured  the  distance  with  her  eye,  and  smartly 
raised  the  handle  of  the  stock-whip.  The  crack  that  followed  was 
the  plain,  straightforward  crack,  only  executed  with  greater  pre- 
cision than  before.  Then  she  had  resembled  nothing  so  much  as 
an  angler  idly  flogging  a  stream ;  the  difference  was  that  now,  as 
it  were,  she  was  throwing  at  a  rise.  And  she  threw  with  wonderful 
skill ;  for,  at  the  first  crack,  the  half-sovereign  spun  high  into  the 
air  and  fell  with  a  ring  upon  the  cement ;  she  had  picked  it  up 
on  the  point  of  the  lash ! 

It  was  a  surprising  feat.  That  she  managed  to  accomplish  it 
at  the  first  attempt  surprised  no  one  so  much  as  the  Bride  herself. 
This  also  added  in  a  dangerous  degree  to  her  excitement.  She 
was  now  in  little  less  than  a  frenzy.  She  seemed  to  forget  where 
she  was,  and  to  think  that  she  was  back  on  the  station  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  she  could  do  what  she  liked. 

'  Now  that  you've  seen  I  can  do  that,'  she  cried  to  the  lad, 
*  stand  you  with  your  back  to  the  wall  there,  and  I'll  take  your 
hat  off  for  you  ! ' 

The  answer  of  the  dull  youth  was  astonishingly  wise ;  he  said 
nothing  at  all,  but  beat  a  hasty  retreat  into  the  safety  of  the 
saddle-room. 

She  turned  to  the  trembling  Grarrod.     *  Then  you ! ' 

Even  as  he  demurred,  he  saw  her  hand  go  up.  Next  moment 
i,he  whipcord  hissed  past  his  face  and  there  was  a  deafening  report 
in  his  right  ear,  and  the  next  a  fearful  explosion  just  under  his 
left  ear,  and  many  more  at  every  turn  and  corner  of  his  face,  while 
the  poor  man  stood  with  closed  eyes  and  unuttered  prayers.  It 
was  an  elaborate  substitute  for  the  simpler  fun  of  whipping  his 
cap  off,  the  unhappy  creature  being  bareheaded  already.  At  last, 
feeling  himself  still  untouched,  Grarrod  opened  his  eyes,  watched 
his  opportunity,  and,  while  the  lash  still  quivered  in  mid-air,  turned 
and  made  a  valiant  bolt  for  shelter.  His  shirt  was  cut  between 
the  shoulder-blades  as  cleanly  as  though  a  knife  had  done  it,  but 
he  reached  the  saddle-room  with  a  whole  skin. 

1  Ye  cowardly  devils  ! '  roared  the  Bride,  now  beside  herself— 
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her  dark  eyes  ablaze  with  diabolical  merriment.     '  I'll  keep  you 
there  all  day,  so  help  me,  if  you  don't  come  out  of  it ! '     And,  ir 
the  execution  of  her  threat,  the  long  lash  cracked  in  the  doorvra 
with  terrifying  echoes.  « 

At  that  moment,  wildly  excited  as  she  was,  she  became  con- 
scious of  a  new  presence  in  the  yard.     She  turned  her  head, 
see  a  rather  mean-looking  figure  in  ancient  tweed,  with  his  ba» 
to  the  light,  but  apparently  regarding  her  closely  from  under  VT 
shadow  of  his  broad  felt  wideawake. 

*  Another  of  'em,  I  do  declare  ! '  cried  the  Bride.     And  w^  , 

• 

that  the  lash  cracked  in  the  ears  of  the  unfortunate  new-conger, 
who  stood  as  though  turned  to  stone. 

The  blue  sky,  from  this  luckless  person's  point  of  view,  beca 
alive  with  the  writhings  of  serpents,  hell-black  and  numberlf 
His  ears  were  filled  and  stunned  with  the  fiendish  musketry.    1 
stood  like  a  statue  ;  his  hands  were  never  lifted  from  the  pockets 
of  his  Norfolk  jacket ;  he  never  once  removed  his  piercing  ga  .3 
from  the  wild  face  of  his  tormentor. 

*  Why  don't  you  take  off  your  hat  to  a  lady  ?  '  that  lunatic 
now  shouted,  laughing  hoarsely,  but  never  pausing  in  her  vile 
work.     « Faith,  but  I'll  do  it  for  you  ! ' 

The  wideawake  then  and  there  spun  up  into  the  air,  even  as 
the  half-sovereign  had  spun  before  it.  And  the  very  next  instant 
the  stock-whip  slipped  from  the  fingers  of  the  Bride.  She  had  un- 
covered the  grey  hairs  of  her  father-in-law,  Sir  James  Bligh ! 
At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  loud  shout  behind  her,  and 
she  staggered  backward  almost  into  the  arms  of  her  horror-stricken 
husband.  Even  then  the  Bride  knew  that  Granville  was  there  too, 
watching  her  misery  with  grinning  eyes.  And  the  Judge  did  not 
move  a  muscle,  but  stood  as  he  had  stood  under  her  fire,  piercing 
her  through  and  through  with  his  stern  eyes ;  and  there  was  an 
expression  upon  his  face  which  the  worst  malefactors  he  had  ever 
dealt  with  had  perhaps  not  seen  there,  and  a  terrible  silence 
held  the  air  after  the  mad  uproar  of  the  last  few  minutes. 

That  awful  stillness  was  broken  by  the  patter  of  unsteady 
footsteps.  With  a  crimson  face  the  Bride  tottered  rather  than 
ran  across  the  yard,  and  fell  upon  her  knees  on  the  wet  cement, 
at  the  Judge's  feet. 

*  Forgive  me,'  she  said :  '  I  never  saw  it  was  you  ! ' 

(To  be  continued.") 
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I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver. — Othello. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   SNAKE. 

ALONG  one  of  the  paths  of  the  Ghilani  Bagh  advanced  a  group  of 
natives,  having  in  their  midst  an  Englishman,  over  whom  one  of 
them  holds  a  huge  red  canvas  umbrella :  this  is  Major  Fane.  He 
is  making  his  usual  morning  inspection  of  the  garden.  He  stops 
to  observe  the  work  of  one  of  the  coolies  employed  in  it,  and  not 
approving,  he  turns  to  the  orderly  behind  him  and  says  '  Maro ' 
(i.e.  *  Beat'),  and  then  turning  round  again  towards  the  coolie  he 
points  his  long  gloved  forefinger  solemnly  towards  him  and  says 
in  his  quiet  drawling  voice,  '  isko  '  (i.e.  '  him '),  and  the  culprit  is 
beaten  (i.e.  cuffed),  not  very  severely,  and  the  Major  passes  on. 

Major  Fane  is  a  man  with  a  tall  and  elegant  figure — Beatrice 
had  probably  derived  hers  from  him — and  moves  with  an  easy, 
sauntering  gait.  His  dress  exhibits  an  elegance  of  cut  not  com- 
mon at  that  time  in  India.  His  clothes  are  evidently  London- 
made.  He  wears  gloves,  a  thing  not  usual  in  India,  at  all  events 
not  at  that  season  of  the  year.  But  Lucius  Fane  had  dressed 
well  from  his  youth  upward.  From  his  boyhood  had  he  been 
distinguished  for  his  calm,  quiet,  self-possessed  manner,  for  his 
elegant  bearing  and  his  lofty  carriage.  As  a  child  of  eight  his 
bow  was  stately  :  at  school  he  was  called  '  my  Lord  ' ;  at  Addis- 
combe  he  was  called  *  the  Duke,'  or,  rather,  '  the  Dook.' 
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Dismissing  the  garden  people,  all  but  the  umbrella-bearer,  of 
course,  Major  Fane  saunters  up  towards  the  watercourse,  and 
mounting  the  bank,  here  a  somewhat  high  one,  moves  along  it 
to  the  corner  where  the  girls  are  seated.  He  salutes  the  fair 
concourse  with  his  usual  stately,  courtly  air. 

*  Oh,  ah,  haw!  how  vewy  cool  it  always  is  heeaw  ! '  he  exclaims 
as  he  gets  within  the  far-spread  shade  of  the  banian  tree.     The 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  sun  and  the  shade  is  always 
very  great  in  tropical  lands,  more  especially  in  the  summer  time. 

'  Delightfully  so,'  says  Maud  Hilton,  the  only  one  standing  on 
the  pathway. 

*  Oh,  ah  ! '  says  Major  Fane. 

The  exclamation  is  not  appropriate.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
were  doubting  the  delightfulness  of  the  place,  which  the  tone 
of  his  own  speech  showed  that  he  did  not  mean  to  do.  But  *  oh,' 
'ah,'  and  'hah,'  or  oftener  'haw,'  were  mere  interjections,  mere 
sounds  with  him.  We  all  have  our  favourite,  meaningless,  recur- 
rent phrases  and  exclamations,  such  as  *  By  Jove ! '  and  '  By 
Jingo  ! '  and  '  Bless  my  soul ! '  and  '  Grolly ! '  and  so  forth — mere 
mechanical  utterances.  But  with  Major  Fane  they  were  more  in- 
dicative of  character  than  they  usually  are — indicative  of  a  certain 
slowness  of  thought  as  well  as  a  slowness  of  speech. 

'  I  saw  "  the  Wogue  "  being  taken  home  vewy  wet,'  he  says  to 
Agnes  Hilton,  whose  style  of  beauty,  clear  cut,  aristocratic,  some- 
what hard,  is  much  to  his  taste.  '  The  Rogue  '  is  the  name  of 
Agnes's  handsome,  troublesome  horse. 

4  Yes,  I  gave  him  a  good  gallop  round  the  racecourse.' 

'Hah!' 

While  they  are  speaking  an  addition  is  made  to  the  party. 

In  each  generation  very  nearly  a  million  of  people  die  of 
snake-bite  in  India.  There  are  many  causes  for  this.  Snakes 
multiply  excessively.  A  religious  prejudice,  founded  on  fear,  pre- 
vents the  people  from  killing  them.  The  natives  do  not  wear 
shoes  or  stockings.  They  live  in  huts  with  earthen  floors,  and 
thatched  roofs  covered  with  gourds  and  creepers,  in  which  reptiles 
love  to  lurk.  They  sleep  on  the  ground  or  on  low  bedsteads,  from 
which  the  thrown-out  hand  or  dangling  leg  or  arm  touches  the 
ground.  Then  man  walks  the  surface  of  the  earth  perpendicu- 
larly on  his  feet;  the  snake  glides  over  it  horizontally  on  his  belly; 
the  head  and  the  heel  are  constantly  coming  in  contact ;  the  man's 
eyes  are  very  high  up  in  the  air. 
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The  unexpected  addition  to  the  party  is  that  of  a  snake,  a 
snake  of  the  most  venomous  kind  known. 

The  girls  have  all  been  looking  towards  Major  Fane,  and  the 
most  subtile  of  the  beasts  of  the  field  has  come  down  the  pathway 
towards  them  unobserved.  Maud  Hilton  feels  a  sudden  pressure 
on  her  foot,  a  gliding  motion  across  her  instep,  a  sudden,  cold, 
horrid,  indescribable  sensation  there;  she  knows  instinctively 
what  it  is,  even  before  she  glances  down  and  sees.  Her  first, 
almost  uncontrollable,  impulse  is  to  throw  up  the  foot,  so  as  to 
cast  the  venomous  reptile  from  her ;  but  she  is  quick  of  thought, 
firm  of  will,  courageous :  by  doing  so  she  may  only  throw  the 
snake  on  to  the  girls  before  her ;  she  may  only  entangle  herself 
with  him,  cause  him  to  turn  on  her.  She  has  a  wonderful  self- 
command,  a  wonderful  self-possession :  she  becomes  neither  mad 
nor  paralysed  with  fear,  and  so  she  remains  quite  still — really  the 
safest  thing  she  can  do — her  eye  a  little  brighter,  her  cheek  a 
little  paler,  her  right  hand  grasping  the  little  slender  riding-whip 
a  little  tighter.  Her  courage  is  put  to  the  fullest  proof,  for  the 
snake  is  a  very  long  one  and  is  moving  slowly,  and  takes  some 
time  passing  over  her  instep.  But  at  last  the  horrid  pressure  is 
removed,  and  then  she  calls  out,  *  The  snake  !  The  snake ! '  Then 
there  is  a  sudden  commotion,  loud  shrieks  and  cries.  They  have 
all  seen  the  enemy  of  mankind.  Agnes  Hilton  sits  quite  still 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  venomous  gliding  reptile,  not  because 
she  is  frozen  or  fascinated  or  deprived  of  all  power  of  motion,  but 
simply  because  she  is  not  made  afraid.  Beatrice  Fane  has  run 
behind  the  bench ;  May  Wynn  finds  herself  standing  on  it  by 
some  sudden,  unconscious,  mechanical  action  ;  while  Lilian  Fane 
throws  up  her  legs  so  violently  as  to  tumble  over  into  the  seat, 
head  downward,  a  comical  element  in  the  scene  which  no  one 
near  her  has  eyes  to  notice. 

'  The  snake !  The  snake  ! '  shouts  Maud  Hilton  to  Major  Fane, 
who  is  standing  right  in  the  way  of  the  death-bearer. 

4  Oh,  ah ! '  says  the  Major,  lifting  his  eye-glass — he  wears  an 
eye-glass — quietly,  and  fixing  it  quietly  into  his  right  eye. 

Disturbed  by  the  cries  and  movements  the  serpent  has  quick- 
ened his  pace  ;  the  curves  in  his  body  have  become  shorter  and 
move  faster  from  side  to  side. 

«  The  snake,  Major  Fane  ! '  « The  snake,  father ! '  shout  Maud 
Hilton  and  Beatrice  Fane  in  one  breath. 

<  Hah  ! '  says  Major  Fane.     That  the  exclamation  is  «  Hah  ! ' 

6—2 
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and  not  'Haw! '  indicates  a  certain  degree  of  excitement  on  his 
part.  But  still  he  keeps  his  ground,  though  it  is  evident  that  the 
snake  means  to  pursue  his  course  down  the  pathway,  is  advancing 
straight  at  him,  and  there  is  now  but  a  short  interval  between 
them.  The  coolie  has  all  this  time  been  still  holding  the  umbrella 
carefully  over  his  master's  head ;  that  is  to  him  a  paramount 
duty — he  would  have  continued  to  fulfil  it  in  the  face  of  a  battery 
of  guns ;  but  the  interval  has  become  too  short  for  him  ;  the  fear 
of  the  serpent  is  very  strong  in  the  human  breast,  and  so  he 
tumbles  down  the  slope  of  the  bank,  by  the  edge  of  which  he  is 
standing,  umbrella  and  all.  Be  it  remembered  that  the  man's 
feet  were  bare  and  his  legs  naked.  And  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
a  snake  seems  the  natural  thing  to  do.  This  is  what  the  girls 
expect  Major  Fane  to  do,  but  he  doesn't.  They  all  know  his  quiet, 
calm,  deliberate  way  ;  that  he  is  never  hurried  in  his  rising  up  or 
his  sitting  down,  in  his  walk  or  in  his  talk.  But  this,  surely,  is 
not  the  moment  for  lofty  leisureliness. 

*  Eun,  father ! '  shouts  Lilian  from  the  top  of  the  arm  of  the 
bench  on  to  which  she  has  scrambled  again. 

*  Jump  ! '  cries  Maud  Hilton. 

One  great  difficulty  in  story-telling  is  that  of  conveying  a  just 
impression  of  the  passage  of  time.  What  has  occupied  a  long 
period  in  happening  is  described  in  a  few  words  which  convey  the 
idea  of  briefness,  while  that  which  happened  in  a  few  seconds  may 
need  a  detailed  description  which  conveys  the  idea  of  length,  of 
duration.  *  Ten  years  passed  away,'  '  A  sudden  flash  of  lightning,' 
one  reads  as  fast  as  the  other.  What  has  now  taken  the  reader 
many  minutes  to  read  had  passed  in  a  few  seconds. 

Snakes  do  not  generally  attack  men.  They  do  not  bite  the 
heel  unless  they  think  it  is  about  to  bruise  the  head.  They  only 
give  the  fatal  nip  to  hand  or  foot  when  they  find  these  in  the 
way,  feel  them  upon  them.  They  would  rather  avoid  man  than 
assail.  They  do  not  appear  to  bear  about  with  them  a  constant 
sense  of  the  enmity  engendered  in  Eden.  Their  attack  is  more 
often  defensive  than  aggressive.  But  it  so  happens  that  this 
snake  has  his  dwelling-place  in  a  hole  in  the  bank  a  little  distance 
beyond  where  Major  Fane  is  standing.  He  evidently  thinks  that 
the  man  is  purposely  barring  the  way  to  it,  of  course  with  hos- 
tile intent,  and  so  he  prepares  to  frighten  him  out  of  the  way,  or 
exercise  on  him  the  power  of  killing  which  in  the  case  of  birds  and 
small  animals  he  finds  so  immediately  fatal.  And  so  he  has  reared 
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himself  up,  and  expanded  his  horrid  hood — so  making  manifest  that 
he  is  a  cobra  da  capello.  His  forked  tongue  is  darting  quickly  in 
and  out ;  he  is  slowly  swinging  his  hooded  head  from  side  to  side 
preparatory  to  launching  himself  forward  to  administer  the  fatal 
stroke  and  nip.  The  girls  look  on  with  horrified  eyes,  some  hardly 
seeing;  but  Agnes  Hilton's  steady  grey  eyes  quietly  trace  the 
distinctive  spectacles  on  the  expanded  hood. 

'  Oh,  ah  ! '  says  Major  Fane.  He  has  in  his  hand  a  thin  Malacca 
cane,  a  clouded  cane,  for  the  nice  conduct  of  which  he  was  famous. 

*  Oh,  ah  ! '  he  exclaims,  and  a  sudden  swift  blow  of  the  cane 
across  the  neck  and  the  cobra  is  knocked  over ;  a  sharp  cut  across 
the  back  and  he  is  paralysed ;  a  fortunate  stroke  across  the  little 
flat  head  and  he  is  dead,  and  Major  Fane  has  put  the  point  of  his 
well-cut  English-made  shoe  under  the  body  of  the  dead  reptile, 
and  heaved  it  into  the  watercourse,  and  it  has  sunk  and  dis- 
appeared.   The  orderly  has  rushed  up  the  bank  and  is  holding  the 
huge  umbrella  over  Major  Fane's  head  as  before.     The  whole 
thing  has  passed  like  a  dream. 

'  Tell  your  mother,  Beatrice,'  says  Major  Fane,  '  that  I  do  not 
want  my  breakfast  to  be  sent  up  to  the  Magazine  this  morning,' 
and  putting  his  well-gloved  fingers  to  his  hat,  he  lifts  it  with  his 
usual  easy  grace,  and  saunters  quietly  away. 

*  It  has  made  me  feel  quite  faint,'  says  Beatrice. 

'  How  my  heart  is  beating,'  says  May  Wynn,  putting  her  hand 
to  her  side. 

4  Well  done,  Major  Fane ! '  cries  Agnes  Hilton,  clapping  her 
hands.  '  The  snake  must  have  passed  very  close  to  you,  Maud  ?  ' 

*  He  passed  right  over  my  instep,'  says  Maud,  quietly. 

*  And  you  did  not  move  ! '  exclaims  May  Wynn,  in  an  admir- 
ing, almost  awe- stricken,  voice. 

*  I  should  have  shrieked  and  kicked  out,  and  jumped  a  yard 
high  in  the  air,'  cries  Lilian  Fane. 

*  If  she  had  kicked  out  she  would  have  sent  the  snake  on  to 
the  top  of  us ;  that  is  why  she  did  not,'  cries  Agnes,  with  quick 
understanding,  and  looking  at  her  sister  with  proud  fond  eyes,  and 
with  a  glow  of  admiration  on  her  face. 

4  It  would  be  a  fine  sight  to  see  your  father  in  a  great  city  at 
the  time  of  an  earthquake,'  says  Maud,  quickly,  turning  towards 
Beatrice  Fane.  '  I  can  imagine  him  sauntering  down  a  street 
where  the  houses  were  shaking  on  either  side,  and  looking  up  at 
them  quietly  with  his  eye-glass  in  his  eye,' 
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<  Himself  unshaken  while  everything  else  was  shaking,'  says 
her  sister  Agnes.     '  I  like  a  man  like  that.' 

4  It  was  a  cobra,  and  a  very  big  one  too,'  she  goes  on  to  say  ; 
<  the  spectacles  were  enormous.' 

A  train  of  thought  has  arisen  in  Beatrice  Fane's  mind,  and  she 
says,  '  I  wonder  if  one  could  put  one's  mouth  to  a  snake-bite  and 
suck  the  wound,  as  I  believe  was  done  by  somebody.' 

*  Why,  of  course,  at  once,  if  it  was  any  one  you  loved — cared 
for,'  says  Maud  Hilton,  in  her  deep  bell-like  tones. 

<  Surely  for  any  one — if  one  only  could,'  says  gentle-hearted 
May  Wynn. 

'  A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound,'  says  Shakespeare. 
The  deepening  colour  on  the  cheeks  betray  the  ears  that  have  first 
heard  the  fall  of  the  approaching  footsteps.  Maud  Hilton's  cheek 
has  flushed  first.  Her  eyes  turn,  as  if  drawn  perforce,  towards 
the  pathway  by  which  Major  Fane  had  approached,  and  then,  as 
if  by  a  sudden  effort  of  self-control,  are  turned  away  again.  The 
colour  has  risen,  red  and  bright,  into  May  Wynn's  soft  womanly 
cheek  too.  In  Beatrice  Fane's  hair  lies  the  gold  of  the  sunset, 
and  now  on  her  cheek  appears  the  flush  of  the  morn ;  it  proclaims 
the  coming  god.  But  Lilian  Fane  continues  to  dangle  her  feet 
unconcernedly :  Agnes  Hilton  casts  a  quick  sudden  glance  at  her 
sister,  but  that  is  all. 

Three  cheeks  have  flushed,  but  only  two  men  appear. 

Of  one  of  them  you  would  say,  *  What  a  handsome  young 

fellow  ! '  of  the  other,  *  What  a  grand  man  ! '    But  with  regard  to 

the  latter  as  with  regard  to  Maud  Hilton — whose  cheeks  have 

paled,  and  whose  hands  tremble  at  the  nearer  approach  of  the 

men  as  they  had  not  paled  or  trembled  when  she  had  felt  the 

weight  of  the  death-dealing  serpent  upon  her  foot — it  was  of 

the  inward  and  not  of  the  outward,  of  the  light  within  and  not  of 

the  tabernacle  that  you  first  took  cognisance.     It  was  a  grand  face, 

a  majestic  form ;  but  it  was  the  expression  of  the  one,  the  carriage 

of  the  other,  that  first  impressed  you.     The  features  of  the  face 

were  as  finely  cut  as  those  of  an  antique  statue  :  a  straight  nose 

well  set  on,  a  well  cut  mouth  and  magnificently  moulded  chin,  a 

splendid  forehead,  broad  and  high,  on  which  *  sparkled  plain  the 

star  of  greatness,'  to  borrow  a  line  from  *  The  Eose  Garden '  of 

Sheikh  Sadi  of  Shiraz,  eyes  dark  grey  like  those  of  an  eagle ; 

but  it  is  the  look  of  power,  of  stern  command,  the  noble  royal 

look,  that  first  engages  your  regard.     Your  eye  will  follow  with 
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attention  the  details  of  that  splendid,  manly  form:  the  wide 
shoulders,  the  deep  chest,  the  lean  flanks,  the  great  height — but  it 
is  its  majestic  carriage  that  will  strike  you  first.  That  pale  com- 
manding brow,  those  eagle  eyes,  that  firm  set  mouth — you  know 
that  you  look  upon  one  destined  for  great  things,  born  to  be  a 
ruler  among  his  fellow-men,  and  though  he  is  quite  a  young  man 
this  is  already  beginning  to  appear.  Philip  Lennox,  who  is  only 
a  captain  in  the  army,  though  he  has  held  higher  local  rank,  has 
already  attained  a  foremost  place  among  the  famous  soldier-states- 
men of  our  latest  conquered  kingdom — province  they  call  it  in 
India — of  the  Punjab.  He  has  shown  a  conspicuous  capacity  for 
affairs,  civil  or  military.  He  has  shown  that  he  has  in  him  the 
qualities  of  a  great  administrator  as  well  as  of  a  great  general. 
Placed  in  charge  of  a  wild,  turbulent,  newly-acquired  district  on 
the  Punjab  frontier,  he  had  introduced  law  and  order  into  it, 
founded  cities  in  it,  and  intersected  it  with  roads.  He  had,  at 
the  same  time,  made  it  secure  against  the  incursions  of  the  wild 
frontier  tribes ;  had  worsted  those  strong  fierce  mountaineers  in 
many  an  engagement ;  had  stricken  an  awe  into  them  such  as 
they  had  never  felt  before.  A  man  of  enormous  strength  and 
courage,  an  accomplished  swordsman,  he  had  met  their  foremost 
champions  in  single  combat,  and  overcome  them.  How  skilful 
and  cunning  his  arrangements  for  the  fight ;  how  well  combined 
the  movements ;  how  fierce  the  assault ;  how  terrible  the  long,  in- 
defatigable, unsparing  pursuit.  That  pursuit  in  which  their  best 
and  bravest  fell  along  the  way,  many  under  the  force  of  Lennox's 
own  arm,  for  he  was  ever  foremost  in  it,  was  what  struck  most 
terror  into  those  border  raiders.  He  was  a  terrible  man,  terrible 
in  the  battlefield,  terrible  in  his  office  chair.  He  exacted  an  im- 
plicit obedience,  the  utmost  tale  of  work.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
worker  himself.  His  enforcement  of  a  full  pull  at  the  collar,  his 
imperious  unbending  will,  his  reserved  nature,  which  seemed  to 
expand  and  become  genial  only  on  the  battlefield,  made  ordinary 
men  think  service  under  him  hard  and  unpleasant.  That  was  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  urged  against  his  civil  rule.  But  his  name 
was  a  name  of  power. 

Such  had  been  the  effect  of  his  fine  presence,  his  strength 
of  intellect,  his  force  of  will,  his  fearlessness,  his  constant  com- 
mand of  success,  of  his  strict  justice,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
of  his  plain  pure  mode  of  living,  that  he  had  actually  to  exert 
all  the  power  of  his  authority  to  prevent  himself  from  being 
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deified,  for  a  sect  had  started  up  bearing  his  name,  of  which  he 
was  to  have  been  the  god,  the  object  of  worship. 

His  companion  does  not  walk  the  earth  with  such  commanding 
footsteps,  but  with  a  lighter,  gayer  tread.  You  might  have  said 
of  the  two, '  Here  comes  Kichard  Coeur  de  Lion,  with  a  handsome 
bright  young  squire.'  Though  there  is  really  not  much  difference 
in  age  between  the  two,  the  latter  looks  much  the  younger  man, 
because  his  face  is  more  gay  and  bright,  not  so  severe,  and  because 
it  is  so  smooth,  and  fair,  and  hairless.  It  is  a  handsome  face,  and 
he  has  also  a  very  well-built  form,  light,  and  strong,  and  graceful. 
It  is  a  good  face,  with  clear,  bright,  honest  eyes,  and  a  pleasant 
smiling  mouth,  with  a  look  of  almost  feminine  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment. There  is  a  look  of  shrewdness  too  in  the  eyes :  a  canny 
look,  which  with  the  rather  high  cheekbones  proclaim  his  Scotch 
nativity.  But  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  high  cheekbones 
the  outline  of  the  face  is  oval ;  the  forehead  is  broad  and  upright 
if  not  very  high,  the  grey  eyes,  somewhat  small  and  deep-set, 
have  in  them  a  shrewd,  kindly,  thoughtful  look  with  an  oft-coming 
humorous  twinkle ;  the  nose  a  delicate  aquiline  ;  a  firm-set,  well- 
cut  mouth,  expressive  of  shrewdness,  firmness,  kindliness,  gaiety  ; 
a  well-moulded  chin.  This  young  man  is  also  in  the  army.  He 
belongs  to  the  76th  Eegiment  of  Native  Infantry.  His  name  is 
William  Hay.  He  is  the  William  referred  to  by  Beatrice  Fane  ; 
he  who  would  not  have  his  marriage  put  off  until  December,  but 
insisted  that  it  should  take  place  immediately  after  the  setting  in 
of  the  rains.  With  all  his  feminine  air  he  does  not  look  like  a 
young  fellow  who  would  be  either  a  <  laggard  in  love  or  a  dastard 
in  war.' 


CHAPTER   IV. 

*I  WISH  I   HAD.' 

THESE  girls  are  all  fresh  out  from  England,  as  their  clear,  bright, 
healthy  looks  unmistakably  show.  They  have  all  come  out  '  from 
home'  during  the  past  cold  season — some  earlier,  some  later. 
Their  arrival  had,  of  course,  produced  a  great  commotion  in 
Khizrabad.  Young  English  women  did  not  flock  to  India  in  those 
days  in  such  numbers  as  they  do  now.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  only  spinster  in  the  place  had  been  the  Miss  Lyster 
about  whom  the  girls  have  talked,  and  who,  though  still  very 
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graceful,  yet  was  no  longer  young  ;  her  life  was  devoted  to  the 
nursing  of  an  invalid  mother,  and  was  bound  to  be  so  devoted  so 
long  as  that  mother  lived.  The  advent  of  four  or  five  only  com- 
monly good-looking,  attractive  girls  would  have  been  deemed  a 
great  event,  and  these  were  uncommonly  good-looking  and  at- 
tractive. Their  coming  had  added  greatly  to  the  gaiety  and 
joyfulness  of  the  place.  There  had  been  a  series  of  balls,  and 
dinners,  and  picnics,  and  other  social  entertainments.  There  is 
a  very  great  difference  between  a  solitary  ride  and  a  ride  with  a 
pretty  girl.  The  deeper  emotions  had  been  stirred.  To  use  the 
old-world  phraseology,  which  science  had  not  yet  superseded, 
Cupid  began  to  dart  his  keen  arrows  around.  Now  arose  before 
the  men  visions  of  love  and  marriage,  of  sweet  courtship  and 
happy  wedlock.  There  came  a  sudden  stirring  of  the  strongest 
passion  in  the  heart  of  man.  Khizrabad  passed  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  earth  in  the  days  of  Noe,  when  they  thought  of 
nothing  but  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.  There  arose  in  it 
a  turmoil  of  love-making,  in  which  every  one  took  a  part,  either 
as  performer  or  spectator.  The  progress  of  each  *  affair '  was 
watched  with  the  keenest  interest.  Nothing  else  was  talked 
about.  *  He  is  a  "  gone  coon,"  or,  *  Will  he  "  come  to  the  scratch  "  ?  ' 
said  the  users  of  slang.  Bets  were  made  in  chicks  and  bottles  of 
champagne.  *  Will  she  accept  or  refuse  ?  '  *  What  will  her 
mother  say  ? '  Each  courtship,  or  faintest  shadow  of  a  courtship, 
produced  an  immense  amount  of  excitement,  of  watching  and  ob- 
servation, of  gossip  and  talk  and  comment,  of  prognostication  and 
prophecy ;  and  two  or  three  of  them  were  going  on  at  the  same 
time.  The  sporting  doctor  of  the  66th  had  made  Agnes  Hilton 
a  prompt  confident  proposal,  and  had  been  met  by  a  swift  dis- 
dainful refusal.  Agnes  was  passionately  fond  of  horses,  but  not  of 
horsey  men.  Then  old  Dr.  Brodie  of  the  76th,  the  hunks  and 
miser,  the  founder  of  and  chief  shareholder  in  the  Khizrabad  Bank, 
had  afforded  immense  amusement  by  falling  in  love  with  the 
child  Lilian,  forty  years  and  more  his  junior.  How  ludicrous  had 
been  the  antics  of  the  toothless  old  wooer  with  his  appropriately 
gold-mohur-hued  face  !  He  had  thought  that  he  could  descend 
on  the  fair  one  in  a  shower  of  rupees,  one  may  say,  though  he 
was  liker  to  Vulcan  than  to  Jove.  *  He  thinks  that  his  lakh  of 
rupees  will  make  up  for  his  lack  of  everything  else,'  said  Major 
Penn,  a  writer  for  the  Press  and  a  man  of  wit.  '  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  us  that  Old  Brodie  has  fallen  in  love,'  said  some  fellow 
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in  his  regiment ;  '  it  makes  him  pleasanter  to  sit  by,  now  that  he 
has  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  He  has  worn  that  old  piitoo  suit  of 
his  for  the  past  twenty  years.'  '  No,  I  thank  you,  sir ! '  it  was 
rumoured  had  been  Lilian's  English  reply  to  Dr.  Brodie's  offer  of 
his  big  hand  and  little  heart  in  very  broad  Scotch. 

*  Marry  our  daughter  !  He — the  son  of  a  blacksmith  in  the 
Highlands  ! '  said  Mrs.  Fane  to  her  husband.  She  was  excessively 
indignant.  It  was  a  personal  insult.  She  carried  her  feelings 
with  regard  to  Birth — she  always  spelt  it  in  her  mind  with  a 
capital  letter — to  an  excessive  height. 

The  beautiful  Beatrice  Fane  had,  of  course,  been  the  cause 
of  a  great  stirring  of  the  feelings,  of  a  great  arousing  of  curiosity. 
Who  was  she  likely  to  marry?  She  had  half-a-dozen  silent, 
hopeless  adorers.  But  William  Hay  had  at  once  openly  avowed 
himself  a  candidate  for  her  fair  hand.  He  had  begun  to 
pay  her  attentions  at  once.  But  Mr.  Melvil  was  the  man  of 
highest  rank  and  position  in  the  place.  He  was  in  the  coveted 
Civil  Service.  He  might  rise — was  in  fact  certain  to  rise — to 
higher  honours  yet.  The  girl  marrying  him  would  at  once  attain 
to  a  very  high  social  position.  He  had  a  very  large  income  ;  he  had 
a  splendid  house,  a  splendid  establishment.  He  was  a  man  of  birth 
and  breeding,  of  a  very  polished  address,  with  many  social  gifts, 
much  liked  and  popular,  good-looking,  and  in  the  prime  of  life. 
He  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  an  especial  favourite  with  Mrs. 
Fane.  Her  preference,  of  course,  would  be  for  him.  Mr.  Melvil 
not  only  held  high  rank  in  the  special  hierarchy  of  the  East  India 
Company,  under  which  his  family  had  held  high  official  positions 
and  attained  to  fame  and  fortune,  but  could  claim  a  good  place  in 
English  social  circles  since  his  uncle  (Lord  Melvil,  the  Colonial 
Governor)  had  been  raised  to  the  Peerage.  '  That  is  enough  for 
her,'  said  those  who  did  not  like  Mrs.  Fane.  *  The  Eed  Book  is 
her  Bible.  Of  course  she  will  marry  her  daughter  to  the  nephew 
of  a  lord.'  But  Hay  had  entered  the  field  at  once  and  pressed 
his  suit  with  vigour.  He  had  secured  the  first  fancy  of  the  girl. 
The  immediate  surrender  to  her  charms  of  a  young  man  of  such 
excellent  qualities,  of  so  high  a  character,  of  such  a  winning 
address,  so  cheerful  and  gay,  though  of  an  open  and  pronounced 
piety,  and  of  such  an  attractive  personal  appearance,  who  might 
have  looked  for  success  in  the  wooing  of  any  girl,  at  once 
recommended  him  to  her  favour. 

And  so  it  soon  began  to  be  whispered  about  that  it  was  only 
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the  mother's  opposition  that  was  likely  to  prevent  William  Hay 
from  being  successful  in  his  suit.  And  it  certainly  spoke  very 
highly  for  his  personal  qualities  that  he  was  successful,  notwith- 
standing that  Mrs.  Fane  could  not  make  out  that  he  was  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale.  His  father  was 
only  a  factor.  But  he  was  in  the  army.  He  had  a  promise  of 
civil  employ  in  the  Punjab.  He  had  all  the  qualities  that  com- 
mand success.  He  was  a  young  man  of  highest  principles  and 
character,  strictly  religious — and  Mrs.  Fane  did  not  fail  to  re- 
member that  that  was  greatly  in  his  favour,  even  in  regard  to  his 
worldly  interests :  there  was  then  a  great  uplifting  of  the 
Christian  flag  in  India;  the  Clapham  sect  was  very  powerful, 
both  in  the  Board  of  Control  and  in  the  Board  of  Directors  (of 
the  East  India  Company)  in  England ;  the  last  ruler  of  these 
Provinces  had  been  the  son  of  a  missionary  ;  the  present  ruler  of 
the  Punjab  was  an  Irish  Protestant ;  it  was  desired  to  make  the 
government  of  India  of  a  distinctly  Christian  character ;  mission- 
ary effort  was  favoured  (all  of  which,  doubtless,  had  its  influence 
in  bringing  about  the  coming  *  Mutiny ') ;  men  in  high  official 
positions  professed — in  the  religious  meaning  of  the  word — Christi- 
anity, and  promulgated  it ;  piety  was  in  favour  in  high  places ; 
prayer  paid. 

Then  Hay  had  that  gentlemanly  address  which  Mrs.  Fane 
so  greatly  valued.  He  was  very  good-looking;  he  was  very 
*  nice.'  And  though  the  wife  of  the  grandson  of  an  earl,  her- 
self the  niece  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Mrs. 
Fane  was  also  a  woman.  Here  was  a  case  of  true  love,  of  love  at 
first  sight.  It  was  soon  to  be  seen  that  Hay's  immediate  and 
vigorous  love-making  had  had  its  effect.  Her  opposition  might 
not  be  of  any  use.  And  so  with  William  Hay  and  Beatrice  Fane,  the 
course  of  true  love  had  run  smooth,  and  was  now  nearing  the  wished- 
for  end.  It  had  now  ceased  to  have  any  great  personal  interest  for 
the  good  people  of  Khizrabad,  except  of  course  in  connection  with 
the  coming  ceremonial  and  the  wedding-breakfast.  That  interest 
was  now  concentrated  on  another  love  affair. 

Captain  Lennox  belonged  to  the  Punjab  Commission,  but  he  was 
just  now  on  special  duty  in  a  neighbouring  independent  State. 
He  was  cousin  to  William  Hay,  and  often  came  in  (to  Khizrabad)  to 
stay  with  him.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  greatly 
attracted  by  Maud  Hilton.  He  greatly  sought  her  society :  it  was 
certain  that  she  was  greatly  pleased  with  his.  They  were  great 
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friends.  Had  a  warmer  feeling  sprung  up  between  them  ?  Was 
it  likely  to  do  so  ?  They  were  not  either  of  them  of  the  class  of 
persons  who  wear  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves,  and  so  even  the 
women — lynx-eyed,  sharp-nosed,  unscrupulously  prying  and  obtru- 
sive as  they  are  in  such  matters — were  at  fault.  About  the  great 
liking  and  the  friendship  there  could  be  no  doubt.  He  had  singled 
her  out  from  the  very  beginning  as  William  Hay  had  singled  out 
Beatrice  Fane.  He  was  in  a  position  to  marry,  of  course.  He 
was  about  to  return  to  his  lonely  station,  his  place  of  '  watch  and 
ward,'  his  *  marquisate,'  on  the  Punjab  frontier.  What  more 
likely  than  that  a  man  returning  to  a  lonely  frontier  station, 
especially  a  man  of  Lennox's  character,  should  desire  to  take  a 
nice,  pretty  English  girl  back  with  him  ?  Would  he  propose  ? 
If  he  did  so,  would  she  not  be  certain  to  accept  ?  How  could  a 
girl  refuse  a  man  like  him  ? 

Then  May  Wynn  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  there  was  an 
alteration  in  the  position  of  things,  which  raised  the  general 
excitement  to  the  utmost  pitch.  Captain  Lennox  was  greatly 
taken  with  her;  her  attraction  for  him  must  have  been  very 
great  when  a  man  of  his  self-controlled,  reserved  character 
allowed  it  to  be  so  visible.  Is  it  not  in  love  as  in  electricity 
(perhaps  they  are  the  same  thing),  that  the  unlike  attracts 
and  the  like  repels  ?  The  man  of  a  strong  commanding  character 
may  admire  a  woman  who  has  the  same  qualities,  but  many 
prefer  to  marry  one  of  a  softer,  more  yielding  nature.  The 
clever  man  may  like  to  talk  to  a  woman  who  is  as  clever,  but 
prefers  to  marry  one  who  is  not  so.  Two  exactly  similar  natures 
would  only  clash.  Two  circles  can  only  meet  at  a  point.  Prom- 
inences fit  into  hollows.  With  two  similar  natures  there  would 
be  a  redundancy  of  the  same  quality.  Dissimilar  natures  supply 
the  defects  in  either,  supplement  one  another.  The  man  prefers 
the  feminine  qualities ;  the  woman  the  masculine.  As  Lennox 
was  a  man  of  men,  so  was  May  Wynn  a  woman  of  women. 

*  It  is  now  six  to  four  on  Miss  Wynn,'  said  stout  old  Colonel 
Barnes.     It  is  strange  to  reflect  how  what  is  of  utmost  import  to 
ourselves  may  be  a  matter  of  sport  and  jest  to  others. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  why  three  of  the  girls  were  excited, 
though  only  two  men  appeared. 

*  Oh,  William  ! '  cries  Lilian  Fane,  with  girlish  eagerness,  as 
the  two  young  men  get  near  to  the  bench,  '  we  have  all  nearly 
been  bitten  by  a  snake/ 
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*  All  of  you  ?  '  says  Hay,  smiling  his  pleasant  smile. 

*  Yes,  all  of  us.     It  went  down  the  pathway  here,  close  by  the 
bench,  right  in  the  middle  of  our  feet.' 

*  If  your  feet  were  where  they  are  now  you  were  not  in  much 
danger,'  says  Hay.     Then  '  You  were  not  in  danger  ? '  he  says 
tenderly  to  Beatrice  Fane. 

*  You  were  in  no  danger  ? '  says  Lennox,  with  eager  solicitude 
and  an  unusual  softness  in  his  voice,  to May  Wynn. 

The  crimson  tide  rises  high  in  May  Wynn's  soft,  tender 
cheek,  ebbs  low  in  Maud  Hilton's  more  firmly  but  as  exquisitely 
moulded  one.  Among  the  others  there  is  a  sudden,  quick 
awakening  of  interest ;  a  concentration  of  attention,  a  rustle  of 
excitement  and  expectation.  Lilian  Fane,  still  perched  on  the 
arm  of  the  seat,  gives  a  little  convulsive  kick  of  her  legs.  Agnes 
Hilton  glances  quickly  from  May  Wynn  to  her  sister.  She  by 
no  means  relieves  but  adds  to  the  tension  by  her  quick,  sharp 
speech. 

'  It  was  only  my  sister  who  was  in  any  sort  of  danger.  The 
snake  passed  right  over  her  foot.' 

*  Yes,  and  she  never  moved  ! '  cries  Lilian,  her  astonishment  at 
that  fact  still  strong  upon  her.     (  I  should  have  jumped  a  yard 
high.     I  never  could  have  kept  still  with  the  cobra  passing  over 
my  foot ;  I  must  have  kicked  my  foot.' 

'  Maud  did  not  do  so  because  that  would  have  sent  the  snake 
on  to  the  top  of  one  of  us — of  Miss  Wynn,  perhaps — sent  it 
among  us.  That  is  why  she  did  not  do  so,'  says  Agnes  Hilton, 
in  her  firm,  clear  voice. 

*  It  was  very  brave  and  noble  of  her  ! '  cries  May  Wynn,  with 
eager,  generous  warmth. 

4  Grand  ! '  cries  William  Hay,  clapping  his  hands. 

Despite  all  her  efforts,  Maud  Hilton's  eyes  seek  Lennox's  face. 
But  a  hasty  indifferent  *  Yes  '  is  all  that  comes  from  him.  He 
does  not  turn  his  eyes  towards  her.  He  exhibits  no  concern  about 
the  danger  she  has  run ;  utters  no  word  of  praise  of  her  self- 
control,  of  congratulation  at  her  escape.  He  seems  to  be  thinking 
more  of  May  Wynn's  words  than  of  what  has  given  rise  to  them  ; 
of  May  Wynn's  generous  warmth  of  approval  than  of  her  own 
coolness  and  courage,  of  her  risking  of  her  own  life  and  saving 
that  of  some  other.  Agnes  watching  her  sees  a  slight  tremor 
pass  over  her  frame,  a  slight  spasm  pass  across  her  face,  both  so 
slight  as  to  have  escaped  any  other  but  her  own  angry,  excited, 
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solicitous  gaze.  Then  the  usual  predominant  expression  of  calm 
self-command  comes  over  the  face  and  she  says  quietly : 

'  The  only  one  who  was  really  in  danger  was  Major  Fane.  The 
snake  attacked  him.  He  killed  it  as  quietly  with  his  cane  as  if 
he  were  squashing  a  fly  with  a  flapper.' 

<  Did  he  ?  '  says  William  Hay. 

'  The  only  thing  that  has  suffered  is  Lilian's  hat.' 

*  Oh,  it  is  not  damaged,'  cries  Lilian,  pulling  it  quickly  off  her 
head  and  looking  at  it  with  anxious  looks.     She  was  very  careful 
of  her  adornments.     And  this  was  a  hat  just  out  from  *  home,'  one 
of  the  latest  fashion. 

*  There  was  really  more  of  comedy  than  of  tragedy  in  the 
whole  affair,'  goes  on  Maud,  with  a  little  laugh.     *  The  way  that 
Lilian  tumbled  over  into  the  seat,  and  the  way  that  Major  Fane's 
orderly  tumbled  down  the  embankment,  umbrella  and  all ! '  and 
she  describes  the  two  incidents  in  a  way  that  makes  them  all 
laugh — the  more  readily,  perhaps,  because  of  the  tension  of  their 
feelings. 

'But  I  really  thought  that  father  would  be  bitten,'  says 
Lilian,  as  she  eagerly  relates  the  details  of  the  affair ;  *  he  took 
such  a  long  time  screwing  his  glass  into  his  eye.' 

But  now  the  actual  physical  atmosphere  has  begun  to  thrill, 
too.  It  is  past  the  usual  time  for  being  indoors ;  it  is  nearly 
eight  o'clock.  They  must  now  hurry  away.  They  go  down 
together  to  one  of  the  gateways  where  the  young  men  have  left 
their  horses.  Here  the  girls  must  separate  for  their  respective 
homes.  They  are  all  walking,  for  they  all  live  very  near,  which 
is  the  reason  that  those  who  have  been  riding  have  sent  their 
horses  away. 

*  We  shall  all  meet  again  at  Mr.  Melvil's  to-night,'  says  Beatrice 
Fane. 

*  Yes,'  says  May  Wynn. 
'Yes,'  says  Agnes  Hilton. 

William  Hay  must  see  his  betrothed  one  home,  of  course. 
Maud  Hilton  and  Agnes  have  to  go  up  one  side  of  the  garden 
only  in  order  to  reach  their  home,  the  Bank  House,  whose 
grounds  are  coterminous  with  those  of  the  Bagh.  And  May 
Wynn  does  not  live  much  further  off,  though  her  father's  bunga- 
low is  immediately  under  the  city  wall,  the  north  wall  of  the  city. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Lennox  will  accompany  Hay  to 
Major  Fane's,  and  that  they  will  then  ride  home  together.  It  is 
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the  natural  supposition,  what  they  all  expect.  Or  rather,  there 
is  no  supposition,  no  expectation  at  all  in  the  matter,  any  more 
than  there  is  with  regard  to  the  Fane  girls  going  to  their  own 
house,  the  Hiltons  to  theirs.  No  thought  was  given  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  a  matter  of  course.  So  there  is  again  a  sudden  thrill 
of  excitement  when  Lennox  says  to  May  Wynn  : 

1 1  will  see  you  home,  Miss  Wynn.' 

'  Oh,  no,  thank  you  ;  no,'  replies  May  Wynn  hurriedly,  with  a 
rush  of  blood  to  her  cheek.  *  There  is  no  need  to.  It  is  only  a 
step.  I  go  through  the  church  compound.  I  am  home  when  I 
get  to  the  churchyard  gate.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  will  see  you  home.     I  can  go  round  that  way.     I 
dare  say  I  shall  be  at  Major  Fane's  long  before  my  cousin  is  ready 
to  leave.' 

*  Good-bye  ! '    *  Good  morning  ! '    *  Au  revoir ! '  and  the  three 
parties  go  their  several  ways. 

Maud  and  Agnes  Hilton  walk  on  for  a  while  in  silence.  These 
two  sisters  love  one  another  very  dearly.  But  Maud's  profound 
reserve  has  always  set  somewhat  of  a  barrier  between  them.  The 
common  is  the  best,  after  all.  Uncommon,  higher,  nobler 
natures  must  have  more  of  isolation.  The  very  excess  of  sensi- 
bility, that  makes  them  so  capable  of  love  and  sympathy,  so 
desirous  of  them,  makes  them  shrink  from  any  great  display  of 
them,  prevents  them  from  attracting  them.  The  excess  of  feeling 
prevents  its  free  flow. 

*  You  are  very  brave,  Maud  ! '  says  Agnes,  at  last,  when  they 
are  very  near  home.     There  is  a  double  meaning  in  her  words ; 
Maud  looks  at  her  with  hard,  stern  eyes. 

*  I  mean  to  say,'  exclaims  Agnes,  hastily,  '  that  it  was  very 
brave  of  you  to  stand  so  still  with  that  snake,  that  cobra,  on  your 
foot.     It  might  have  bitten  you.' 

1 1  wish  it '  and  she  stops — *  had,'  she  was  about  to  say. 

The  word  had  almost  leaped  forth  from  her  mouth.  She  tightly 
compressed  the  lips  that  had  almost  betrayed  her  thought.  But 
she  is  content  with  having  stopped  it.  She  disdains  to  give  her 
words  another  turn,  to  falsify  the  sentence  by  giving  it  another 
ending,  though  her  quick  mind  had  instantly  presented  her  with 
one — *  had  not  been  so  heavy.' 

'  To  stand  still  was  the  safest  thing  to  do,'  she  adds,  quietly. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CHAPLAIN'S  DAUGHTER. 

THE  distance  is  certainly  a  short  one.  They  have  very  soon 
reached  the  church  compound :  an  ordinary  compound  like  any 
other ;  for  in  India  our  dead  do  not  lie  in  the  churchyards,  but 
in  separate  cemeteries  placed  some  distance  away.  There  May 
Wynn  is  home,  as  she  has  only  to  pass  across  this  compound  to 
reach  that  of  her  father's  bungalow.  And  so  at  the  gate  she 
stops  preparatory  to  wishing  her  companion  good-bye.  But 
Lennox  says  to  her,  *  I  will  see  you  to  the  wicket/  and  to  the 
groom  following  with  his  horse,  *  Stop  here.'  They  have  crossed 
the  church  compound  and  reached  the  little  wicket  which  leads 
into  Mr.  Wynn's  grounds  beyond.  The  wicket  stands  between 
two  grand  old  mango-trees  which  cast  their  united  shadow  over  a 
wide  extent  of  ground.  There  hangs  about  the  spot  that  feeling 
of  deep  quiet  and  intense  silence  which  is  to  be  found,  not  on 
the  lonely  mountain  top,  not  in  the  depths  of  the  primeval  forest, 
not  on  the  solitary  lonely  plain,  but  only  in  the  retired  spots 
of  a  great,  bustling,  noisy  city.  The  squirrels  are  running  about 
around  the  giant  boles  of  the  trees  which  afford  them  so  safe  a 
home,  and  their  noiseless  movements  serve  to  intensify  the 
silence.  The  wicket  is  reached.  May  raises  her  hand  to  the 
latch.  '  Good-bye  ! '  she  says  hurriedly,  her  eyes  turned  away. 

*  I  have  something  to  say  to  you '  and  then  he  stops. 

This  man  is  noted  for  his  absolute  fearlessness.     He  has  had 

to  fight  and  rule  on  the  troubled  Punjab  frontier.  He  has  crossed 
swords  with  many  a  wild  Pathan  and  many  a  fierce  Afreedy.  In 
his  saddle  or  in  his  office-chair,  wielding  sword  or  pen,  no  sort  of 
fear  has  ever  troubled  him.  To  encounter  the  enemy  at  any 
odds ;  to  carry  out  a  great  administrative  scheme ;  to  state  his 
opinions  openly  and  freely,  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment :  these 
things  have  never  cost  him  a  moment's  misgiving.  He  is  accus- 
tomed to  think,  speak,  write,  act,  absolutely  without  fear.  He 
has,  hitherto,  always  treated  the  future  with  a  lordly  indifference. 
But  now  he  is  apprehensive  of  what  the  next  few  minutes  may 
bring  forth :  afraid  to  ask  a  young  girl  a  question.  But  he  has 
sought  this  opportunity  and  may  not  let  it  pass.  He  places  his 
hand  on  the  wicket  so  that  she  may  not  go  through.  This 
brings  him  close  by  her  side. 

*  Question  to  ask  you.     You  must  know  what  it  is-—-' 
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Her  glowing  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes  confess  it.  The  out- 
stretched hand  drops  down  by  her  side. 

*  Will  you  marry  me  ?  ' 

He  has  often  had  words  of  deepest  import  to  utter  ;  words  on 
which  have  hung  his  life  and  what  he  valued  far  more,  his  repu- 
tation; but  they  had  not  cost  him  such  an  effort  to  utter  as 
these. 

*  I — I — cannot,'  she  replies. 

Hitherto  the  shock  of  adverse  circumstances  has  awakened  in 
him  nothing  but  a  quicker  animation.  He  has  joyed  to  meet  it. 
He  is  the  born  fighter ;  a  struggle  to  him  is  delectable  ;  he  loves 
to  wrestle  and  overcome.  He  cares  not  for  the  easy  and  smooth, 
but  for  the  rough  and  difficult.  He  has  had  no  desire  that  his 
bark  should  glide  smoothly  down  the  river  of  life ;  the  roaring 
breaker,  where  there  is  need  for  the  strong  arm  and  the  steady 
eye,  for  the  stout  heart  and  the  thinking  brain,  is  delightful  to 
him.  But  now  the  vessel  reels  at  this  adverse  shock  !  Now  for 
once  does  his  heart  sink  and  his  spirit  falter.  He  means  to  make 
his  life  noble ;  what  he  seeks  would  have  made  it  blissful  too. 

*  I  am  rude  and  rough,  I  know,'  he  says ;  *  I  am  not  what  they 
call  a  ladies'  man.     I  have  lived  for  many  years  away  from  the 
society  of  ladies — away  from  all  society — have  perhaps  got  out  of 
its  ways.     I  cannot  make  myself  pleasant.     I  cannot  gloze  and 
smile.     I  am  plain  of  speech.     I  speak  out  what  I  think.     I  have 
had  to  rule  with  the  strong  hand.     Men  have  called  me  self- 
opinionated,  domineering,  harsh.'    (This  talk  about  himself  showed 
that  in  him,  as  in  all  great  men,  self-consciousness  was  very  strong.) 
*  They  have  written  it  of  me.     I  am  held  harsh  and  rough,  I  know, 
and  I  dare  say  I  am.     But  I  think  I  could  be  gentle  in  my  own 

home ;  to  any  one  I  cared  for — to — to How  could  I  be  rough 

to  one  whom  I  would  shield  from  all  roughness  ?     I  had  dared  to 
hope,  Miss  Wynn.     We  have  been  such  friends — I  love  you  so.' 

*  I — I — wish  you  had  not  spoken  to  me,'  cries  May,  wringing 
her  hands.     *  I  cannot  marry ' 

Lennox  steels  his  heart  to  hear  the  fatal  c  you.' 

But  *  any  one,'  falters  May.  *  I  cannot  leave  my  father.'  The 
last  words  are  spoken  very  low — but  he  has  heard  them. 

'  Is  that  your  only  reason  ?  '  he  cries  eagerly.  *  It  is  not  that 
you  do  not  care  for  me  ?  Do  you  care  for  me  ? ' 

'  Oh,  do  not  ask  me,'  cries  May,  in  a  voice  of  distress, 

*  I  must  ask  you——' 
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'  Poor  father  has  lived  such  a  lonely  life  ever  since  my  mother 
died.' 

*  Is  that  your  only  reason  ? ' 

'  Ten  long  years  by  himself 

1  You  have  not  answered  my  question.' 

*  With  no  one  to  take  care  of  him.' 
'  Do  you  care  for  me  ? ' 

'  And  I  have  been  with  him  barely  four  months  yet.' 

*  Do  you  care  for  me  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  do  not  press  me  ;  it  troubles  me  so.' 

'  You  give  me  hope.' 

She  gives  no  reply.  A  negative  must  be  put  into  words, 
silence  is  affirmative.  His  eyes  brighten.  He  draws  a  long,  deep 
breath. 

*  You  cannot  say  that  you  do  not  care  for  me.     You  have  not 
answered  that  question.     Do  you  care  for  me  ?     Oh,  Miss  Wynn ! 
Oh,  dearest ! ' 

The  word  startles  her  from  her  difficultly  maintained  self- 
possession.  She  cannot  but  raise  her  cast-down  eyes.  They 
encounter  his.  It  is  enough.  His  arm  is  round  her  waist :  she 
is  clasped  to  his  broad  strong  breast.  Their  lips  meet  and  then  he 
lets  her  go.  They  stand  speechless  for  a  time,  he  drawing  long 
deep  breaths,  she  short  hurried  ones.  Then  he  says  in  an 
undertone,  as  if  to  himself,  *  Thank  God ! ' 

'  Oh,  Captain  Lennox ! ' 

'  Captain  Lennox  ! '  he  cries  in  a  tone  of  playful  reproach  and 
joyful  simulated  indignation.  *  Captain  Lennox  ! — Philip.' 

1  Oh,  Philip ! '  she  cries,  pronouncing  the  name,  when  she  does 
pronounce  it,  with  a  lingering,  timid  tenderness.  '  I  wish  you 
had  not  asked  me — I  wish  you  had  never  wished— 

4  Dare  you  say  that  ?  Dare  you  say  you  wish  we  had  never 
met  ?  And,  having  met  you,  how  could  I  but  desire  to  make  you 
my  own ' — thus  do  lovers  exaggerate  the  attractions  of  the 
beloved  one — and  she  is  once  more  clasped  to  his  bosom,  and  their 
lips  meet  in  a  longer,  closer  kiss. 

*  But  that  belongs  to  the  past.     What  we  have  to  think  of  now 
is  the  future.' 

Two  hours  hence  it  will  be  too  hot  here  even  for  the  most 
ardent  pair  of  lovers ;  as  it  is,  the  temperature  is  very  high,  the 
canopy  of  the  wide-leafed  mango-trees  notwithstanding.  The 
well-known  hot  wind  is  beginning  to  blow  ;  but  as  yet  it  is  only 
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a  warm  breeze  and  not  a  fiery  gale.  The  spot  is  not  yet  unbear- 
able, only  beginning  to  be  uncomfortable.  But  the  lovers  begin 
to  think  of  the  exposure,  the  exposure  to  the  sun  so  much 
dreaded  in  India — not  for  themselves,  but  each  for  the  other. 

'  You  must  not  remain  here  any  longer '  *  I  have  much  to 

say,  but  I  must  not  keep  you  here  any  longer ' — they  both  exclaim 
in  the  same  breath.  '  And  there  is  the  old  khansaman  going  up 
to  the  house.  I  must  not  keep  father  waiting  for  his  breakfast 
—this  morning  above  all  others,'  adds  May,  hastily. 

'  You  will  tell  him,  of  course ' 

'  Y — e — s,'  with  a  troubled  lengthening  of  the  word. 

*  I  will  come  up  and  see  him  after  breakfast.' 
'  Come  out  in  the  sun  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  of  course.     I  must  see  him  at  once.' 

*  But  you  must  not  ride  up  or  come  in  Captain  Hay's  dog-cart 
—you  must  get  a  covered  carriage.'     Her  solicitude,  needless 
though  he  may  deem  it,  is  very  sweet  to  him. 

« I  will.' 

She  is  gone.  Lennox  feels  that,  in  a  strange  extraordinary 
sort  of  way — cool,  hard-headed  man  though  he  is.  Has  he  held 
her  in  his  arms  ?  Has  he  kissed  her  ?  Was  it  not  all  a  dream  ? 
His  success  in  the  struggles  of  war  and  peace  has  been  greatly  due 
to  continued,  unbroken,  full  command  of  his  faculties.  He  has 
never  felt  confused ;  his  mind  has  never  been  obscured  or  shaken 
in  the  most  critical  conjuncture.  But  now  he  feels  bewildered, 
dazed.  Was  it  all  a  dream  ?  That  look !  Those  kisses !  That 
holding  of  her  in  his  arms  !  No — there  is  the  latch  on  which  she 
had  put  her  hand,  there  the  man  go- trees  which  have  lent  their 
friendly  shade.  No ;  it  is  not  a  dream,  but  a  splendid  reality. 
His  frame  expands ;  he  holds  his  head  more  proudly  than  ever, 
he  strides  along  the  pathway  with  a  more  lordly  step.  And  when, 
he  has  reached  the  gateway  and  mounted  his  coal-black  steed — on 
that  account,  and  by  reason  of  the  terror  inspired  by  his  presence, 
named  of  the  frontier  people  '  Baba  Sheitan '  (Father  Satan) — he  sits 
him  with  a  more  lordly  air  than  ever.  An  easy  gallop  home  is 
what  *  Monarch '  (that  is  the  horse's  real,  Christian  name)  has 
expected;  this  is  not  fray  or  foray  time.  But  his  master 
suddenly  sends  him  dashing  forward,  and  then  reins  him  in; 
makes  him  curvet  and  caracole  ;  and  then  gives  him  the  reins  and 
sends  him  forward  at  his  topmost  speed.  It  is  only  his  fierce 
bounding  that  can  accord  with  the  bounding  of  the  rider's  heart, 
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only  his  mad  rash  that  can  accord  with  the  flow  of  the  blood  in 
the  rider's  veins. 

May  Wynn  had  said  that  she  must  not  delay  her  father's 
breakfast,  must  hurry  up  to  the  house ;  but  when  she  has  passed 
into  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  garden  or  orchard,  thickly  planted 
with  fruit  trees,  and  also  with  trees  good  for  shade,  into  which  the 
wicket  opens,  she  cannot  but  linger  there  for  a  while  to  realise  her 
new-found  happiness,  taste  of  her  new-found  bliss.  Her  heart 
was  given  to  him  as  wholly  as  his  to  her.  With  a  strange  new 
tingling  sensation,  with  a  tremor  and  thrill  never  felt  before,  with 
the  awakening  of  a  new  being  within  her,  does  she  recall  the 
memory  of  that  first  embrace  and  kiss.  In  that  memory  all  things 
fade  away.  She  becomes  unconscious  of  everything  else  in  that 
swoon  of  love,  that  ecstasy  of  joy.  It  is  upon  her  even  after  she 
has  left  the  garden  and  is  walking  toward  the  house,  taking  no 
note  of  anything  about  her.  But  the  thought  of  her  father,  of 
what  all  this  may  mean  to  him,  comes  upon  her  in  full  strength  the 
moment  she  has  passed  into  the  house.  For  she  has  entered  by 
way  of  the  drawing-room,  and  that  apartment  remains,  has  been 
left,  has  been  strictly  kept,  exactly  as  it  was  when  her  mother  had 
died,  ten  years  before,  in  this  very  house.  The  constant  breaking- 
up  of  house  and  home  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  life  of  us  poor  Anglo-Indians  in  India.  We  are  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow.  There  is  the  annual  relief  of  regiments ; 
officials  are  continually  being  transferred  from  one  station  to 
another,  or  going  on  leave — privilege  leave,  sick  leave,  furlough  ; 
there  are  visits  to  the  hills,  and  the  '  going  home '  to  England. 
The  lares  and  penaUs  are  in  a  constant  state  of  transfer  from  one 
hand  to  another.  Few  people  remain  very  long  in  one  place. 
But  among  the  officials  who  do  so  are  the  '  civil  surgeons '  and 
the  chaplains.  Khizrabad  was  not  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  climate ;  so  the  desire  Mr.  Wynn  had  to  continue  where  he 
was  was  not  interfered  with  by  the  wish  of  any  other  chaplain 
to  take  his  place. 

A  younger  son,  the  master  hope,  the  strong  desire  of  Cuthbert 
Wynn's  life  had  been  to  pass  his  years  by  the  side  of  the  old  hall, 
the  home  of  his  forefathers,  ministering  in  the  church  in  which 
so  many  of  his  knightly  ancestors  lay,  among  the  people  whose 
forefathers  had  been  on  the  land  of  his  forefathers  for  so  many 
generations  back.  This  family  living  was  a  poor  one.  His  friends 
looked  for  far  higher  preferment  for  him,  expected  him  to  rise  to 
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the  highest  offices  in  the  Church,  because  of  his  great  attainments, 
because  of  his  saintly  character,  because  of  his  passionate  love  of 
his  sacred  calling :  but  that  was  the  desire  of  his  own  heart,  his 
only  ambition.  His  own  wish  and  the  hopes  of  his  friends  were 
alike  doomed  to  disappointment.  There  came  a  sudden  loss  of 
health.  He  could  not  live  in  England — must  seek  a  warmer 
climate.  And  so  he  had  accepted  an  Indian  chaplaincy.  It  was 
a  terrible  blow — but  he  bore  it  with  the  cheerful  fortitude  of  a 
gentleman,  the  calm  submission  of  a  Christian.  It  was  his 
Heavenly  Father's  hand,  let  it  lead  him  whither  it  would.  An 
Englishman  must  not  whine.  But  it  was  a  severe  blow,  doubly 
severe  in  what  it  took  him  from  and  what  it  took  him  to.  In 
those  days  India  was  a  very  severe  place  of  exile  for  a  man  like 
him :  morally,  socially,  intellectually.  Then  its  severity  came  to 
be  lightened  for  him  in  a  way  that  made  him  bless  the  guiding 
hand.  A  woman  of  a  noble  and  beautiful  character  was  given  to 
him  for  wife.  Then  came  six  years  of  perfect  happiness.  And 
then  she  was  taken  from  him.  Now  was  it  harder  than  it  had 
ever  been  before  to  bend  the  head  and  say  *  Thy  will  be  done.' 
He  had  to  send  his  little  girl,  his  only  child,  to  England.  He 
passed  into  a  greater  loneliness,  a  drearier  solitude  than  ever. 
For  three  or  four  years  it  was  an  absolute  loneliness,  a  complete 
solitude.  Then,  when  his  girl  had  grown  older,  he  relieved  and 
lightened  it ;  he  strove  to  prevent  that  estrangement  between 
distant  father  and  child  which  is  the  curse  and  canker  of  English 
life  in  India,  by  close  and  constant  and  copious  communication 
with  her.  She  was  clever  and  had  a  gift  of  writing.  And  often, 
by  means  of  writing,  a  closer  moral  and  intellectual  communion 
may  be  established  than  is  possible  in  the  ordinary  commonplace 
commerce  of  daily  life — there  is  a  restraint  on  speech  in  regard 
to  the  matters  of  deepest  interest  and  concern.  Then  May  Wynn 
came  out,  and  her  father  once  more  enjoyed  a  sweet  and  tender 
and  intellectual  companionship:  such  a  companionship  as  he  above 
all  men  was  most  fitted  to  enjoy.  He  was  relieved  of  his  lonely 
solitude.  Once  more  were  his  days  made  bright  and  gladsome. 
The  improvement  in  his  health  and  spirits  was  visible  to  all. 

May  Wynn  thinks  of  all  these  things  as  she  looks  round  the 
drawing-room,  to  preserve  which  exactly  as  her  mother  had  left 
it  had  been  her  father's  pious  care,  and  hers  too,  even  to  the 
placing  of  the  new  flowers  in  the  old  places.  All  this  had  occurred 
to  her  as  she  had  stood  by  the  wicket.  But  the  other  love  is  a 
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mighty  force.  To  it,  as  the  great  Greek  poet  has  it,  *  the  Immortal 
and  the  Ephemeral  yield.' 

1  Must  she  leave  him  ?  How  can  she  leave  him  ?  ' 
May  Wynn  is  herself  a  child  of  Khizrabad.  She  was  born  in 
this  house.  She  had  toddled  about  on  baby  legs  under  the 
shadow  of  the  mango-trees  in  the  little  sheltered,  secluded  com- 
pound. Are  our  earliest  recollections  of  the  eye  or  the  ear,  of 
things  seen  or  heard  ?  May  Wynn  sometimes  wondered.  Was  her 
own  earliest  recollection  that  of  the  little  curly-tailed  squirrels 
running  about,  or  that  of  the  muezzin's  call  ?  She  was  born  beneath 
the  shadow*  of  the  Christian  church  as  well  as  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  Mahomedan  battlement.  But  there  were  no  bells  in  those 
days  in  the  steeple  of  the  church,  and  there  had  come  forth  from  it 
no  sounds  to  attach  themselves  to  her  memory.  When  she  had 
returned  to  this  house  a  few  months  before,  when  everything  about 
her  was  so  confusingly  familiar  and  unfamiliar,  when  the  memories 
of  her  childhood  came  upon  her  in  a  crowd,  like  a  procession 
approaching  in  a  confused  mass,  of  the  constituent  portions  of  which 
we  become  cognizant  only  gradually,  then  as  she  lay  awake  in 
her  bed  of  a  morning  the  sound  that  awoke  the  most  distinct  echo 
in  her  mind  was  not  the  distant,  sullen  roar  of  the  morning  gun, 
but  the  loud-toned  chaunt  of  the  muezzin  :  *  Allah- Akbar  !  Alla- 
ho-Akbar ! ' 

Bath  and  breakfast  are  over — in  India  the  bath  is  taken  after 
the  morning  excursion  and  before  the  second,  or  big  breakfast, 
before  the  quiet  seclusion  of  the  mid-dfoy  hours.  Mr.  Wynn  is 
seated  in  his  study,  of  course  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  Against 
all  the  walls  of  the  room  are  book-shelves,  not  *  rising  to  the  roof,' 
that  is  twenty  feet  up,  but  still  sufficiently  high  to  hold  a  great 
number  of  volumes.  Around  him  are  his  books,  his  most  familiar 
friends.  There  is  not  on  his  face  the  proud,  or  cunning,  or  com- 
bative, or  smug,  or  jovial  look  that  you  so  often  see  on  that  of 
parson  or  priest.  It  was  a  face  expressive  only  of  the  unworldly 
side  of  his  calling.  It  was  a  singularly  benign  and  sweet  and 
pure  and  saintly  face.  There  was  on  it  a  look  of  absolute  holi- 
ness. On  the  delicate  and  refined  face  had  always  been  a  spiritual 
look,  which  had  been  added  to,  intensified,  by  sorrow  and  suffering 
and  much  lonely  thought.  Least  of  all,  however,  was  there  on  this 
face  the  sanctimonious  look  ;  only  one  of  simple  holiness. 

The  light  screen  of  split  bamboos  hanging  before  one  of  the 
inner  doorways  is  lifted  and  May  Wynn  glides  into  the  room. 
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*  Oh,  father,  some  thing  has  happened ! '  she  exclaims  in  a  troubled 
voice,  as  she  comes  up  to  the  side  of  his  chair.     He  has  not  had 
time  to  disengage  his  attention  from  his  book  and  give  it  fully  to 
her ;  he  has  heard  and  understood  the  words,  but  not  noticed  the 
tone  in  which  they  are  spoken. 

*  What  is  it,  dear?'  he  asks,  thinking  it  is  some  small  domestic 
catastrophe,  large  to  the  feminine  mind. 

'  Something  that  I  wish — could  almost  wish — had  never  hap- 
pened,' she  says  hurriedly.  *  You  know,  father,  dear,  that  I  have 
always  longed  to  come  out  to  you,  and  be  with  you,  and  look 
after  you,  and  keep  house  for  you,  and  cheer  you  up.  I  had 
expected  to  be  always  with  you ;  all  the  time  that  you  were  out 
here,  and  then  to  have  gone  back  to  England  with  you ' 

*  You  are  not  ill,  child  ? '  exclaims  Mr.  Wynn,  hastily.     He  has 
in  mind  his  own  delicate  health,  her  mother's  early  death. 

*  Oh,  no,  I  am  very  well ' 

She  looks  indeed  supremely  well.  Never  has  the  current  of 
life  run  so  strongly  through  her  veins.  Be  ashamed  of  it,  strive 
to  ignore  it,  to  disguise  it  as  she  may,  beneath  the  trouble  of 
breaking  the  news  to  her  father  lies  a  vivid,  vivifying  joy- 
ousness. 

*  Thank  (rod  for  that !    You  have  been  very  good  to  me,  dear. 
We  have  been  very  happy  together.     It  might  have  been  other- 
wise.     These   long   separations   between   parent   and   child   are 
dangerous.      I  thank  God  for   that   happiness.      But  I  cannot 
expect  to  have  you  with  me  always.     Somebody  else  will  some 

day  come  seeking  you  for  his  own '    (He  speaks  the  last  words 

playfully.)     *  But  what  has  happened  ?' 

<  0  father,  that ' 

1  That!    What?' 

*  What  you  were  speaking  about  ? ' 
'  I  was  speaking  about ! ' 

*  About  somebody  else — 
'Ah!' 

It  has  come  on  him  very  unexpectedly.  He  lived  a  very 
retired  life.  He  did  not  attend  those  public  and  private  gather- 
ings at  which  Lennox  and  his  daughter  had  so  constantly  met. 
Somebody  would  come  for  her  some  day ;  but  so  soon !  And  who 
was  it  ?  A  shadow  of  anxiety  passes  over  his  face. 

1  Tell  me,  child ' 

May  has   knelt  down  by  his  chair ;   she  has  placed  her  soft 
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hand  on  his  arm ;  and  then  with  averted  face  she  whispers, 
'  Captain  Lennox  has  proposed  to  me.' 

She  had  been  with  him  only  four  months  of  her  adult  life. 
Even  what  we  hope  and  desire  may  sometimes  come  too  scon. 
But  that  was  not  what  troubled  him  so  much  as  the  thought  of 
who  it  might  be.  She  was  a  very  young  girl.  She  might  have 
made  a  hasty,  foolish  choice.  Had  he  been  remiss  in  his  care  of 
her  ?  It  would  be  terrible  if  she  should  have  given  her  heart  to 
one  unworthy  of .  her,  for  whom  he  himself  could  not  care,  of 
whom  he  could  not  approve. 

*  Captain  Lennox He  experiences  a  great  sensation  of 

relief — of  joy.     This  is  a  worthy  choice. 

4  Yes,  and  I  wish  he  had  not '    With  her  hand  on  her 

father's  arm,  she  is  almost  sincere  in  that  utterance.  '  I  do  not 
wish  to  leave  you,  dearest  father.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  parted 
from  you.  You  know  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  has  been  to 
live  with  you  and  cheer  you,  so  far  as  I  could,  after  all  those 
lonely  years.  But  what  could  I  do  when  he  would  keep  asking 
me  if  I  cared  for  him  ?' 

*  And  you  do  care  for  him  ? '  he  says  gently,  laying  his  hand 
softly  on  her  head. 

« Y — e — s.  But  I  will  not  leave  you,  father.  I  told  him  so.  I 
should  feel  faithless  to  myself — I  love  you  more  than  any  one  else.' 

Cuthbert  Wynn  looked  down  on  the  bent  head,  and  smiled  a 
little  sadly. 

I  Dear  child!'  he  said,  'your  companionship  has  been  very 
sweet  to  me.    But  I  shall  not  be  sorry  when  it  has  ended — so ' 

'Oh,  father!' 

I 1  am  not  very  old,  and  I  have  no  immediate  fear  for  myself; 
but  I  am  not  very  strong,  and  this  is  a  land  of  sickness  and  sudden 
death.     It  will  be  a  great  comfort  and  relief  to  me  to  see  you 
settled  in  a  home  of  your  own,  with  some  one  to  love  and  protect 
you.     I  do  not  know  Captain  Lennox  very  well.     I  am  afraid  I 
have  been  rather  neglectful  of  my  duty  in  not  taking  more  share 
in  your  amusements.    But  he  is  a  man  of  public  repute,  of  a  well- 
known  high  character.      Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.     I  have 
heard  the  words  applied  to  him.    He  is  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Lawrences ;  that  is  a  strong  recommendation.     He  is  a  man  of 
most  undoubted  ability.     He  has  already  made  a  name  for  him- 
self.   What  little  I  have  seen  of  him  I  have  liked.     You  have  not 
made  me  sad,  but  most  happy,  child.' 
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*  You  have  made  me  most  happy  too,  father,'  whispers  May ; 
and  then  some  tender,  loving  words  pass  between  them,  and  then 
May  jumps  up  suddenly — the  lover's  ear  will  catch  the  slightest 
sound — and,  with  the  blood  rushing  up  into  her  cheeks,  exclaims  : 

*  He  has  arrived.     He  said  he  would  come  and  see  you  after 
breakfast.     You  had  better  ask  him  to  come  in  here.' 

The  two  men,  suddenly  made  of  such  importance  to  each 
other,  look  at  one  another — Lennox  has  not  seen  very  much  of 
Mr.  Wynn  either — curiously  and  anxiously ;  anxiously,  for  different 
reasons.  They  form  a  striking  contrast.  The  one  is  the  very 
embodiment  of  strength  and  power,  the  other  of  sweetness  and 
gentleness.  And  yet  the  gentle  man  has  his  strength,  and  the 
strong  man  his  gentleness  too.  Philip  Lennox  was  especially 
gentle  and  tender  with  women  and  with  children. 

'May  tells  me  that  I  may  look  for  your  approval  of  our 
engagement.' 

*  Yes,'  says  Mr.  Wynn ;  and  the  look  and  bearing  of  the  man 
before  him  have  pleased  him  so  well  that  he  holds  out  his  hand, 
and  says,  '  My  warmest  approval.' 

Lennox  takes  the  slender,  delicate  white  hand  in  his  own  big 
brown  one. 

'  I  think  I  may  safely  trust  the  happiness  of  my  child — my 
only  child — in  your  hands.' 

*  You  may.    It  shall  be  my  dearest  care.'    Then,  after  a  pause : 
*  May  says  she  does  not  wish  to  leave  you.     I  have  no  desire  to 
hurry  on  the  marriage.' 

*  Let  it  be  whenever  you  and  May  may  wish.     Of  course,  you 
would  have  to  wait  until  the  cold  weather.     I  suppose  something 
will  have  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  clothes.' 

*  My  work  in   this  neighbourhood  will  keep  me  here   until 
the  end  of  the  year.     I  must  then  go  back  to  Dera  Lutfoolah 
Khan.     It  would  not  be  easy  for  me  to  get  away  from  there.     I 
should  like  to  be  married  before  I  went — about  the  beginning  of 
next  year.' 

'  Yes,  I  should  like  to  have  had  her  with  me  for  a  year.' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lennox  would  rather  have  been  married 
immediate,  say  in   a  month.     He  was  a  man  of  prompt  action. 
He  would  have  liked  to  have  made  May  Wynn  his  own  at  once. 
But  he  understood  what  the  feelings  of  the  father  and  daughter 
would  be  in  the  matter — understood  better  than  he  would  have 
got  credit  for.     He  had  not  the  quick,  facile  sympathy  of  men  of 
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a  nervous  and  imaginative  temperament,  which  makes  them  enter 
so  quickly  and  fully  into  the  feelings  of  those  they  are  in  im- 
mediate contact  with,  and  who,  by  the  way,  become  so  completely 
engaged  with  those  present  that  they  are  apt  to  become  com- 
pletely disengaged  from  those  absent.  He  was  looked  on  as  a 
harsh,  hard  man,  one  who  had  no  care  for  anything  but  the  success 
of  an  undertaking.  (For  want  of  that  facile  sympathy  he  had 
not  been  liked  in  his  regiment.  He  could  not  run  into  that  com- 
munion of  low  tastes,  low  pleasures,  low  opinions,  and  low  thoughts 
which  constitutes  'good  fellowship.'  He  spoke  out  his  mind.  He 
could  not  abide  a  fool.  He  could  not  let  the  foul  speech  pass. 
He  was  quick  of  temper,  and  he  had  few  friends,  though  those 
he  had  were  bound  to  him  by  hooks  of  steel,  and  were  men  whose 
friendship  was  an  honour.)  Though  not  possessed  of  any  excess 
of  that  imaginative  sympathy  referred  to  afore  the  parenthesis, 
and  which  is  often  more  a  thing  of  the  head  than  of  the  heart,  he 
was  quite  capable  of  understanding  what  home-love  meant,  for  he 
had  himself  felt  it  deeply.  His  mother  and  sister,  who  had  made 
up  his  own  early  home-circle — his  father  had  died  in  his  infancy 
— had  never  had  cause  to  complain  of  any  want  of  affection,  of 
loving-kindness  on  his  part,  stern  though  he  was  even  in  his 
youth.  He  still  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with  them ; 
no  pleasure  was  allowed  to  interrupt  it,  of  course,  for  it  was  to 
him  the  greatest  of  pleasures ;  but  what  was  more,  no  work,  how- 
ever urgent  or  pressing,  had  been  allowed  to  interfere  with  it 
either.  He  had  written  to  his  mother  by  every  mail  ever  since 
he  had  come  out.  The  only  complaint  his  mother  and  sister 
ever  had  to  make  was  of  his  profuse  generosity  towards  them. 
(There  are  men  cold  to  most  without  the  home-circle,  and  very 
warm  to  all  within  it,  as  there  are  men  the  reverse.)  He  could 
understand  of  what  depth  the  affection  between  May  Wynn  and 
her  father  must  be. 

It  is  with  a  strange  sensation  that  May  sees  the  two  men  come 
into  the  drawing-room  together.  There  is  always  at  first  a  certain 
awkwardness  in  the  relationships  by  marriage.  You  have  suddenly 
to  receive  a  stranger,  for  whom  possibly  you  yourself  do  not  much 
care,  as  a  father  or  as  a  son,  as  a  mother  or  as  a  daughter,  as  a 
brother  or  as  a  sister.  You  suddenly  find  yourself  on  a  kissing 
footing  with  people  with  whom  you  would  only  have  shaken  hands 
before,  which  is  sometimes  very  pleasant,  sometimes  not  so  much  so. 

But  the  awkwardness  here  is  soon  relieved  by  the  old  Khansa- 
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man  announcing  that  the  tiffin  is  on  the  table.  It  is  relieved  by 
Lennox's  simple  quiet  acceptance  of  his  position  as  a  member  of 
the  household  ;  he  does  not  assume  any  of  the  airs  of  possession  to 
which  engaged  men  are  prone ;  he  does  not  pay  May  any  special 
and  pointed  attention.  It  is  set  aside  by  the  sustained  flow  of 
interesting  talk  between  the  two  men,  which  surprises  May  as 
much  as  it  delights  her.  She  had  not  expected  it ;  the  two  men 
were  so  different.  Lennox  was  an  outdoor  man,  a  man  of  action  ; 
Mr.  Wynn  was  an  indoor  man,  a  man  of  thought.  He  was  a 
student  and  a  scholar,  the  other  a  soldier  and  an  administrator. 
She  had  found  out  that  Lennox — Philip  now — did  not  care  for  those 
books  of  fiction  and  poetry  in  which  she  and  her  father  took  such 
delight.  He  did  not  read  novels,  and  he  did  not  care  for  poetry, 
except  of  the  class  represented  by  Scott's  poems  and  Macaulay's 
4  Lays  of  Ancient  Eome  ; '  she  had  once  found  that  he  knew  the 
noble  *  Ode  to  Duty '  by  heart,  but  he  had  not  come  across  it  in 
Wordsworth's  works  (which  he  had  never  read),  but  outside  them.  He 
was  certainly  not  a  *  great  reader '  in  the  circulating-library  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Lennox  had  read  many 
books.  And  he  had  read  to  some  purpose,  for  he  had  always  read 
with  a  purpose  ;  carefully,  thoughtfully,  in  certain  fixed  lines,  con- 
vergingly.  He  meant  to  be  a  great  general,  a  great  ruler.  He  read 
everything  that  bore  on  the  art  of  war  or  the  art  of  government. 
He  had  read  the  history  of  every  battle,  of  every  great  campaign. 
He  had  read  the  life  of  every  great  commander,  of  every  great 
ruler.  True  incidents  and  real  characters  may  be  as  full  of  romance 
as  fictitious  ones.  None  of  his  reading  was  idle.  He  was  not  by 
nature  a  talker,  but  having  read  with  a  purpose  he  had  made  all 
that  served  that  purpose  so  thoroughly  his  own,  had  obtained  so 
complete  a  mastery  over  it,  that  he  speaks  about  it  with  great 
fluency  and  ease.  And  so  there  is  a  great  flow  of  talk  between  the 
parson  and  the  soldier,  between  the  father-in-law  and  son-in-law 
to  be ;  and  so  they  sat  on  in  the  dining-room  for  a  long  time 
after  luncheon;  then  they  move  into  the  cool,  dark  drawing- 
room,  and  after  a  little  while  Mr.  Wynn  retires  for  his  usual 
afternoon  siesta  and  the  newly-engaged  couple  are  left  to 
themselves.  A  deep  silence  reigns  around.  This  is  the  time 
for  all  cessation  of  work  and  movement,  both  indoors  and 
out.  To  all  the  western  doorways  of  the  house  are  attached 
thick  mattresses  or  screens  of  the  sacred  scented  khus-khus 
grass,  passing  through  which  the  dry,  hot  gale  becomes  a 
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cool  and  fragrant  zephyr ;  the  screens  of  split  bamboo  attached 
to  all  the  doorways,  inner  or  outer,  are  let  down  ;  the  doors  and 
windows  are  all  closed,  only  one  door  on  the  eastern  side  being 
left  open  to  promote  a  draught  through  the  house ;  the  blinds  and 
curtains  are  all  drawn.  The  house  has  been  closely  barricaded 
against  the  inimical  heat  and  glare  without.  The  drawing-room 
is  as  cool  and  dark  and  solitary  as  the  depth  of  any  densest  bower 
for  whispering  lovers  made.  Amid  that  quiet  and  silence  the 
lovers  pass  at  once  into  that  separate  common  atmosphere  which 
is  henceforth  to  divide  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Then 
comes  an  enchanted  time  for  them.  Then  comes  that  blissful 
hour  which  those  who  have  known  it  will  remember,  and  those 
who  have  not  will  imagine,  better  than  I  can  tell ;  an  hour  in 
which  the  embrace  and  kiss  of  the  morning  were  not  forgotten  to 
be  repeated,  I  ween. 

They  are  to  ride  out  together  in  the  evening ;  and,  of  course, 
Lennox  would  have  dined  here  also,  but  that  both  May  and  he 
are  going  to  Mr.  Melvil's,  who  has  to-night  an  entertainment  to 
which  the  whole  station  is  looking  forward  with  great  interest,  for 
there  is  to  be  something  unexpected  and  novel  about  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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WHEN  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  '  he  did  not  care  to  speak  ill  of  any 
man  behind  his  back,  but  he  believed  the  gentleman  to  be  an 
attorney,'  he  was  jesting,  with  an  eye  to  the  gallery ;  when,  in  more 
serious  mood,  he  made  his  will,  an  attorney  was  one  of  the  gentle- 
men whom  he  appointed  executors.  The  world  has  remembered 
only  the  jeer.  The  death-bed  confidence  has  had  no  more  weight 
than  had  the  death-bed  request  to  Lord  Eldon  to  attend  church 
on  Sundays.  This  is  no  solitary  instance.  What  doctors  were  to 
Moliere,  what  mothers-in-law  are  to  the  singers  of  the  music-hall, 
that  practitioners  of  the  law  are  to  the  world  at  large.  The  faults 
of  its  social  economy  are  on  our  heads ;  the  sins  of  the  legisla- 
tive fathers  are  visited  upon  the  administrative  children.  This 
we  no  longer  resent ;  calumny  of  our  class  we  have  learned  to 
bear  with  the  same  equanimity  with  which  our  assailants  join  in 
the  General  Confession.  But  it  is  intolerable  that  the  general 
antipathy  should  be  allowed,  in  particular  applications,  to  injure 
the  living  or  revile  the  memory  of  the  dead.  For  fifty  years  some 
odious  charges  made  against  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg,  attorneys, 
who  formerly  carried  on  a  lucrative  practice  in  Freeman's  Court, 
Cornhill,  have  remained  unanswered.  An  unthinking  assent  has 
been  given  to  these  allegations,  till  the  names  of  two  honourable 
gentlemen  have  become  a  synonym  for  chicanery  and  pettifogging 
malpractices,  and  they  themselves  have  been  classed  with  the 
grotesque  and  detestable  creatures  of  fiction,  with  Oily  Gammon 
and  Attorney  Case.  We  propose  to  examine  the  facts  on  which, 
it  is  said,  these  grave  accusations  are  founded. 

The  principal  charges  against  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  are 
that  they  instigated  and  conducted  to  an  unjust  issue  an  action, 
brought  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage ;  that  by  distortion  of  the  evidence  they  procured  a 
serious  miscarriage  of  justice ;  and  that,  having  undertaken  the 
plaintiff's  case  c  on  speculation,'  and  made  an  agreement  not  to 
charge  her  for  their  services  unless  successful,  they  were  guilty  of 
unprofessional  conduct  akin  to  the  offences  of  maintenance  and 
common  barratry.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  verdict  was 
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supported  by  adequate  and  untainted  testimony,  the  main  charges 
against  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  fall  to  the  ground. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  carefully  the  evidence 
adduced  at  the  trial  of  the  cause  of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick.  But,  by 
a  singular  mischance,  the  only  record  which  now  exists  is  con- 
tained in  certain  memoirs,  compiled  partly  by  friends  of  the 
defendant,  but  principally  by  the  defendant  himself.1  That 
these  papers  should  be  inspired  by  bitter  and  implacable  hatred  is 
a  matter  of  course.  There  is  no  malice  like  the  malice  of  a 
defeated  litigant.  The  bitterness  of  love  turned  to  hate,  the  fury 
of  a  woman  scorned — these  are  feeble  and  transient  emotions  com- 
pared with  the  rage  of  an  unsuccessful  suitor.  The  field  being 
lost,  for  him  all  is  lost.  His  unconquerable  hate  is  impotent,  the 
study  of  revenge  serves  but  to  increase  his  sense  of  injury.  It 
was  with  such  feelings  that  most  of  the  *  Pickwick  Papers  '  were 
written.  But  Mr.  Pickwick  was  fortunate  beyond  his  deserts. 
His  papers  were  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Dickens,  a  gentleman  of 
some  humour  and  observation,  whose  name  ensured  for  them  a 
wide  circulation,  and  who  succeeded  in  restraining  to  some  extent 
the  misrepresentations  of  his  author.  Mr.  Dickens  perceived  that 
the  hero  as  litigant  was  a  new  and  inauspicious  portent ;  but  his 
task,  one  suspects,  must  have  been  even  more  arduous  than  that 
which  he  afterwards  undertook  in  curtailing  the  amorous  garru- 
lities of  Grimaldi.  Even  with  his  revision,  the  (  Pickwick  Papers  ' 
contain  some  obvious  inaccuracies  and  travesties  of  fact.  But, 
accepting  the  report  as  it  stands,  we  propose  to  justify  Messrs. 
Dodson  and  Fogg  out  of  their  assailant's  mouth. 

It  is  worth  while  to  cite  one  or  two  instances  of  the  inaccu- 
racy which  pervades  the  *  Pickwick  Papers.'  In  so  simple  a 
matter  as  transcribing  the  courteous  letter  sent  him  by  Messrs. 
Dodson  and  Fogg  before  commencing  the  action,  Mr.  Pickwick 
makes  a  mistake  of  three  years  in  the  date.2  Mr.  Fogg  is 
described  as  '  an  elderly,  pimply  faced,  vegetable-diet  sort  of  man '; 3 
and,  without  being  a  vegetarian,  one  may  see  that  this  account 
of  his  personal  appearance  is  founded  on  prejudice  rather  than 
observation.  This  is  the  '  cold  punch '  or  licensed  victualler's  view 
of  human  nature  and  a  wholesome  regimen.  Mr.  Pickwick's 

1  See  the  '  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,'  Vol.  I.  p.  185,  and  else- 
where. The  references,  here  and  throughout,  are  to  the  Jubilee  Edition  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1886. 

2  Ibid.  I.  339.    The  error  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Chas.  Dickens  the  Younger, 

8  Ibid.  I,  363. 
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references  to  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  are  habitually  inaccurate. 
He  represents  that  Mr.  Fogg  refused  to  see  him  till  joined  by  his 
partner,  Mr.  Dodson.  Solicitors  do  not  usually  summon  all  the 
members  of  a  firm  to  receive  a  client  or  an  opponent.  Nor,  if 
Dodson  and  Fogg  were  as  rapacious  as  he  represents,  is  it  easy  to 
see  why  two  partners  should  attend  the  trial,  when  it  is  certain 
that  the  Taxing-Master  would  allow  remuneration  for  one  only. 
The  alleged  purpose  of  their  attendance  is  even  stranger  than  the 
fact.  Mr.  Dodson,  it  is  said,  produced  the  plaintiff's  umbrella, 
and  Mr.  Fogg  her  pattens.1  Why  ?  How  could  the  pattens  or 
umbrella  be  evidence  against  the  defendant  ? — unless  they  were 
gifts  from  him  to  the  plaintiff,  which  was  not  alleged.  But  a 
more  conclusive  instance  of  inaccuracy  occurs  in  an  account  of  a 
cricket-match  between  Muggleton  and  Dingley  Dell,  at  which  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  his  friends  were  present.  These  villages  are  situ- 
ated in  Kent,  once  the  opponent  on  equal  terms  of  All  England, 
and  a  county  whose  sons  may  justly  claim  that,  winning  or  losing, 
they  have  always  played  the  game  to  the  end,  as  behoves  good 
sportsmen  and  compatriots  of  Fuller  Pilch,  of  Wenman,  and  of 
Alfred  Mynn.  On  the  occasion  narrated  by  Mr.  Pickwick, 
Muggleton  won  the  toss,  and  elected  to  take  first  innings.  A 
good  start  was  made,  and  at  the  luncheon  interval  the  score  was 
54  for  two  wickets.  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  friends  partook, 
with  more  zest  than  discretion,  of  the  '  cold  but  capital '  refresh- 
ments provided,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  wine  that  they  remained  at  the  inn  when  the  players 
returned  to  the  field.  It  was  not  till  past  midnight  that  the 
Pickwickians  left  the  Blue  Lion,  and  returned  to  their  host's,  ex- 
tremely drunk,  and  greatly  scandalising  the  ladies  of  the  family. 
Mr.  Pickwick  was  no  sportsman,  and  his  offence  against  good 
manners  might  have  been  forgiven.  He  is  not  the  only  man  who 
has  found  cricket  on  the  hearth  an  easier  and  more  attractive  game 
than  cricket  on  the  heath.  But  he  has  chosen  to  suggest  that  the 
cricketers  were  such  as  he.  The  game,  he  asserts,  was  abandoned  by 
eleven  men  of  Kent  before  an  innings  was  completed !  'In  an  early 
period  of  the  winning  game,'  he  says,  *  Dingley  Dell  gave  in,  and 
allowed  the  superior  prowess  of  All  Muggleton.' 2  If  Mr.  Pickwick 
is  so  inaccurate  in  matters  which  are  indifferent,  how  are  we  to 
credit  charges  made  by  him  in  matters  which  affected  him  closely 
and  aroused  his  keen  resentment  ?  But  Dodson  and  Fogg  are 
»  find.  II.  100.  *  MM,  1. 131, 
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dead ;    their  voices   can  never   now  be  raised  to  confute  their 
slanderer. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  as  it  is  narrated  by  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Mrs.  Bardell,  the  plaintiff  in  the  action,  was  the  widow  of  a 
gentleman  engaged  in  the  Excise  Department  of  the  Civil  Service. 
Mr.  Pickwick,  the  defendant,  was  a  retired  tradesman,  possessed, 
as  was  admitted  at  the  Bar,   of  considerable  means.1      He  had 
remained  a  bachelor  to  the  mature  age  when  bachelors  commonly 
marry  their  housekeepers  and  love  affairs  are  especially  deadly. 
He  boasted  an  unimpaired  digestion,  an  undiminished  appetite. 
Physically  he  was  fitted  for  Caesar's  body-guard,  for  he  was  fat,  and 
sleek-headed,  and  (with  a  memorable  exception)  he  slept  o'  nights. 
Several  times  in  the  short  space  covered  by  the  <  Pickwick  Papers ' 
he  is  recorded  to  have  been  intoxicated.     Once  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  public  pound ; 2  on  another  occasion  he  resisted  the  peace 
officers,  and  was  ordered  to  give  bail  for  good  behaviour. 3     It  is, 
perhaps,  more  pertinent  to  observe  that  he  constantly  exhibited 
the    philandering    propensities   which    are   specially  nauseating 
when,  as  in  his  case,  the  privileges  allowed  to  age  are  claimed  and 
exercised  with   the    ardour   of  youth.     He   kissed    '  the   young 
ladies,' 4  he  kissed  Bella,5  he  occasioned  a  scandal  by  unbecom- 
ing gallantry  and  kissing  his  hand  to  a  married  lady  at  a  public 
meeting.6     It  was   proved   at   the   trial  that,    on    yet  another 
occasion,  he  caused  the  projected  marriage  of  a  lady  to  be  broken 
off,  in  circumstances  very  inadequately  described  by  himself  as 
'a   romantic    adventure.'7      Moreover,    released    from    business 
cares,  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  enjoyed  unstinted  leisure,  and 
had  no  more  absorbing   pursuit   than  some  trifling  antiquarian 
researches.     For  two  years  he  had  occupied  rooms  in  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Bardell,  and,  if  he  possessed  the  inclination,  did  not  lack 
the  opportunity  of  making  his  court  to  the  *  comely  '  widow,  whose 
'  agreeable  appearance  '  and  *  exquisite  talent '  in  cooking  he  did 
not  fail  to  note.    It  is  probably,  therefore,  doing  him  no  injustice  to 
assume  that  for  two  years  his  gaitered  legs  had  trod  the  primrose 
path  of  dalliance.    His  thoughts  constantly  ran  on  love  affairs.    His 
mind,  we  are  told,  when  sleepless  and  far  from  home,  '  reverted  to 
Mrs.  Bardell.'8    He  assisted  the  clandestine  courtship  and  palliated 
the  runaway  match  of  one  of  his  friends  and  followers.     He  was 

1  Hid.  II.  124.     He  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  sugar  trade,  II.  463. 

2  Ibid.  I.  356.         3  Ibid.  I.  474.          "  Ibid.  I.  193.  *  Ibid.  I.  527. 
8  Ibid,  I.  243.         7  Ibid.  II.  118,  119  ;  and  see  ch.  xxii.       s  Ibid.  I.  426. 
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the  author  of  a  Theory  of  Proposals  of  Marriage, !  which  deserves 
to  be  as  celebrated  as  his  '  Speculations  on  the  Source  of 
the  Hampstead  Ponds,'  and  certainly  bears  traces,  in  spite  of  his 
disclaimer,  of  being  deduced  from  long  and  arduous  practice. 
This  theory  he  expounded,  in  the  tone  of  a  professor  addressing 
his  pupil,  to  a  gentleman  who  had  already  made  several  tem- 
porarily successful  experiments  in  the  art.  Mr.  Pickwick's  friends 
appear  to  have  given  credence  to  the  claim  made  by  Mrs.  Bardell ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  her  case  was  proved 
almost  entirely  by  witnesses  friendly  to  the  defendant.  If,  as 

Butler  says — 

Is  not  the  winding  up  witnesses 

And  nicking,  more  than  half  the  bus'ness  ? 

the  plaintiffs  case  must  have  been  presented  to  the  jury  in 
circumstances  of  unusual  difficulty. 

Mr.  Winkle,  one  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  companions,  deposed  to  a 
circumstance  strongly  corroborating  the  plaintiffs  story.  He 
remembered,  he  said,  calling  at  the  plaintiff's  house  and  seeing 
that  <  the  defendant,  Mr.  Pickwick,  was  holding  the  plaintiff  in 
his  arms,  with  his  hands  clasping  her  waist ;  the  plaintiff  appeared 
to  have  fainted  away.' 2  He  heard  the  defendant  call  the  plain- 
tiff *  a  good  creature '  and  ask  her  *  to  compose  herself,  for  what  a 
situation  it  was  if  anybody  should  come,'  or  words  to  that  effect. 
This  was  the  impression  on  his  mind,  but  he  could  not  swear  that 
the  words  used  were  not :  *  My  dear  Mrs.  Bardell,  you're  a  good 
creature ;  compose  yourself  to  this  situation,  for  to  this  situation  you 
must  come,'  or  words  to  that  effect.  This  testimony  was  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  two  other  witnesses,  friends  of  the  defendant. 
The  plaintiff  was  not,  of  course,  according  to  the  law  at  that  time,  a 
competent  witness ;  nor  was  the  defendant.  But  he  has  chosen  to 
give  an  account  of  this  circumstance  in  his  memoirs,3  in  which  he 
admits  that  he  had  asked  the  plaintiff,  when  alone  with  her :  *  Do  you 
think  it's  a  much  greater  expense  to  keep  two  persons  than  one  ? ' 
and  similar  questions,  which  he  himself  would  probably  have  clas- 
sified as  the  Proposal  Implied,  Illusory,  or  Oblique.  Mr.  Pickwick 
afterwards  alleged  that  he  intended  to  allude  to  a  man  named 
Weller,  whom  he  proposed  to  engage  as  his  servant.  That  he  should 
converse  on  so  commonplace  a  subject  in  so  mysterious  a  manner 
is  extremely  improbable ;  and  it  ought  to  be  noted,  that  at  this 
time  Weller  was  actually  in  service  at  an  hotel,  and  had  given  no 

1  Ibid.  I,  449.  2  lUd.  II.  117.  •  Ibid.  cti.  xii. 
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intimation  that  he  wished  to  leave  it.  Moreover,  there  was  no  cross- 
examination  to  show  that  the  conversation  had  relation  to  Weller, 
and  the  whole  reference  to  him  was,  probably,  an  afterthought. 

In  the  course  of  further  evidence  at  the  trial,  Mrs.  Sanders, 
a  neighbour  of  the  plaintiff,  proved  that  she  had  heard  Mr. 
Pickwick  ask  the  plaintiffs  little  boy  how  he  should  like  to  have 
another  father.  Mr.  Pickwick  did  not  venture  to  deny  that  he 
used  this  significant  expression ;  nor  is  any  attempt  made  in  his 
book  to  explain  it  away.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  running  in 
Mr.  Pickwick's  mind  the  familiar  line : 

A  man  that's  married  is  a  man  that's  pa'd. 

But  in  cross-examination  it  was  suggested  that  his  question 
referred  to  a  baker  whom  he  thought  the  plaintiff  was  about  to 
marry.  If  this  suggestion  was  made  seriously,  the  jury  must 
have  been  asked  to  believe  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  in  the  habit  of 
discussing  with  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  the  love  affairs  of  his  land- 
lady. But  the  obvious  answer  is  that  the  suggestion,  if  true, 
could  have  been  substantiated  by  the  evidence  of  the  baker.  Yet 
Mr.  Pickwick  did  not  venture  to  put  him  in  the  box.  It  is 
significant  that  when,  years  after,  Mr.  Burnand  wrote  the  libretto 
of  the  cantata  bearing  Mr.  Pickwick's  name,  he  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  excuse  his  hero's  infidelity  by  giving  to  this  airy, 
anonymous  baker  a  local  habitation,  though  not  a  name,  and 
by  introducing  a  representation  of  him  in  the  flesh  before  the 
eyes  of  an  astonished  audience.  Mr.  Burnand's  usual  shrewdness 
has  been  disarmed  by  the  suggestion  which,  in  Mr.  Perker's 
language,  was  intended  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge. 

This  allusion  to  himself  or  some  other  person  as  the  probable 
future  stepfather  of  the  plaintiff's  son  is  the  only  part  of  the 
plaintiffs  case  not  corroborated  by  the  defendant's  friends,  or  ad- 
mitted by  himself.  Some  evidence  was  given  of  general  reputa- 
tion of  an  engagement  between  the  parties,  and  some  by  the  man 
Weller  apparently  intended  to  indicate  the  unscrupulous  nature 
of  the  defence  ;  and  this  practically  concluded  the  plaintiffs  case. 
It  is  idle  to  say  upon  this  that  there  was  nothing  from  which  the 
jury  could  infer  a  promise  of  marriage ;  and  the  defendant  called 
no  witnesses.1  The  verdict  the  jury  gave  for  the  plaintiff  (for 
750£.)  was  eminently  reasonable;  and  if  injustice  was  done  to 

1  Very  probably,  evidence  of  an  express  promise  was  given,  but,  as  Mr.  Pickwick 
does  not  record  it,  the  point  may  be  left  out  of  consideration.  Had  there  been 
no  evidence  to  support  the  verdict,  the  defendant's  counsel  would  certainly  have 
taken  the  point  at  the  hearing  or  on  motion  for  a  new  trial. 
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Mr.  Pickwick,  it  must  have  been  from  some  cause  not  brought 
within  their  cognisance. 

Did  Mr.  Pickwick,  then,  suffer  from  any  inability  to  presen  • 
his  case  to  the  Court  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  was  represented  by 
a  very  respectable  and  competent  solicitor,  and  by  counsel  *  at  the 
very  top  of  his  profession,' l  who  was  said  to  lead  the  Court  by  the 
nose.  The  defendant's  advisers  were  agreed  *  it  was  lucky  that 
they  had  prevented  the  other  side  from  getting  him.' 2  It  is 
expressly  recorded  that  Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbins  '  did  the  best  he 
could  for  "  Mr.  Pickwick  "  in  a  long  and  very  emphatic  address, 
in  which  he  bestowed  the  highest  possible  eulogiums  on  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Pickwick.' 3  The  case  was  tried  by 
a  London  jury,  at  the  Gruildhall,  where  one  would  not  suppose 
sentiment  to  abound  unduly ;  and  the  summing-up  was  a  model 
of  impartiality.  The  best  testimony  to  the  fairness  of  the  verdict 
is  that  Mr.  Pickwick  never  sought  to  question  it,  but  accepted 
the  result,  not  indeed  good-humouredly,  but  in  dogged  silence. 
Against  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  refused  to  pay  the  damages, 
and  was  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  the  Fleet,  vowing  he  would 
never,  never  pay  a  single  farthing — a  promise  he  kept  little  better 
than  the  one  he  had  made  to  the  plaintiff. 

The  fact  is  clear  that,  like  the  other  famous  litigant  who  in- 
structed his  advocate  to  abuse  the  plaintiff's  attorney,  Mr.  Pickwick 
had  no  case.  His  friends — Wardle,  Winkle,  and  Tupman —  all 
thought  the  plaintiff's  claim  well  founded.  Perker,  his  solicitor, 
said  so  in  plain  terms.  The  defendant's  only  course,  he  said,4 
was  '  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  trust  to  Snubbins's  eloquence", 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge  and  themselves  on  the  jury.' 
Even  to  humour  an  intractable  client  he  refused  to  join  in  the 
defendant's  abuse  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg ;  they  were,  he 
said,  *  capital  fellows.' 5  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Pickwick  at  one  time  attempted  to  take  the  case  out  of  his  hands. 
It  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  friend  of  the  defendant, 
that  an  unscrupulous  defence,  obscurely  indicated  as  being  in  the 
nature  of  an  alibi,  should  be  set  up.  This  was  not  done ;  but  the 
servant,  Weller,  was  actually  sent  to  the  plaintiff  *  to  make,'  as 
Mr.  Perker  said,  '  some  offer  of  compromise.' 6  The  negotiation 
failed ;  but  this  visit  was  the  real  foundation  of  much  of  the  abuse 
with  which  Mr.  Pickwick  afterwards  befouled  his  professional 

1  'Pickwick  Papers,'  II.  30.  2  Ibid.  II.  49.  3  Ilrid.  II.  125. 

4  Jlnd.  II.  40.  6  Ibid.  II.  39,  101.  6  Hid.  I.L  40. 
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opponents.  Sam,  we  are  told,  was  sent  with  some  money,  osten- 
sibly to  pay  rent,  but,  in  fact,  as  one  may  suppose,  with  a  quite 
different  purpose.  Whatever  '  offer  of  compromise  '  Weller  made 
appears  to  have  been  declined,  and  the  mission  then  assumed 
another  character  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  eyes.  *  Mr.  Weller,'  runs  the 
history,  '  recounted  to  his  master  such  indications  of  the  sharp 
practice  of  Dodson  and  Fogg  as  he  had  contrived  to  pick  up.' l 
*  Contrived  to  pick  up '  is  excellent,  indeed ;  it  is  strange  that 
Mr.  Dickens  allowed  the  phrase  to  pass  unaltered. 

Looking  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case — the  uncontra- 
dicted  mass  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  given  by 
witnesses  friendly  to  the  defendant ;  the  advantages  which  the 
defendant's  wealth  gave  him  in  securing  the  services  of  eminent 
advocates ;  the  competence  and  impartiality  of  the  tribunal,  and 
the  acquiescence  in  the  result  of  a  litigant  who  would  have  fought 
like  a  railway  company  had  there  been  the  least  chance  of  suc- 
cess— it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  litigation  could  have  had  no  other 
result  than  the  one  Mr.  Pickwick  narrates.  To  the  lay  mind  it 
would,  surely,  appear  rather  to  the  credit  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and 
Fogg  that  they  assisted  a  poor  and  friendless  woman  to  assert  her 
rights.  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Bardell  had  a  just  claim  disproves  the 
first  charge  of  misleading  the  Court,  and  reduces  the  second  from 
the  offence  of  maintenance  to  what  is,  at  most,  a  somewhat  un- 
professional adoption  of  a  just  cause.  But  is  it  true,  as  alleged, 
that  the  solicitors  agreed  not  to  make  any  charges  unless  they 
got  them  out  of  the  defendant  ?  Such  an  agreement  would, 
of  course,  be  illegal  and  void ; 2  and  the  fact  that  when,  Mr. 
Pickwick  having  made  default  in  payment,  Mrs.  Bardell  was  sued 
for  the  costs,  she  set  up  no  such  agreement,  is  not  conclusive.  But 
it  is  clear  that,  if  such  a  contract  had  existed,  she  might  advan- 
tageously have  raised  the  point  with  a  view  to  costs,  and  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  unprofessional  conduct  of  its 
officers.  Not  only  did  Mrs.  Bardell,  in  fact,  make  no  such  defence, 
but  she  never  even  stated  that  the  facts  were  as  alleged.  The 
man  Weller  did  not  venture  to  assert  that  he  had  any  higher 
authority  for  his  allegations  than  a  Mrs.  Cluppins,  a  neighbour  of 
the  plaintiff,  who  could  have  had  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
circumstance.  Mrs.  Bardell's  position,  perhaps,  suggested  that  the 
professional  services  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  were  prompted 
in  part  by  charity.  And  this  is  their  reward !  When  our  critics 

1  Jbid.  I.  500.  *  See  the  33  &  34  Viet.,  c.  28,  s.  11. 
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complain  that  the  quality  of  our  mercy  is  strained,  they  might 
well  remember  that  so  are  our  charities  misconstrued.  Had  the 
charge  been  true,  it  would  have  served  Mr.  Pickwick  greatly  to 
have  proved  it  at  the  trial ;  yet  he  called  no  witness,  and  there 
was  nothing  given  in  evidence  but  a  volunteered  remark  of 
Weller's,  to  prove  what  must  have  immensely  prejudiced  the  jury 
in  his  favour.  Probably,  no  professional  men  are  subjected  to  such 
close  surveillance  as  solicitors ;  but  the  assailants  of  the  memory 
of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  may  be  challenged  to  show  that  the 
attention  of  the  Court,  or  of  any  disciplinary  authority,  was  ever 
called  to  their  conduct  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Pickwick  records  that 
they  continued  for  years  in  large  practice ;  and  in  the  absenc  of 
anything  higher  than  hearsay  in  the  second  degree,  the  charge 
may  safely  be  dismissed  as  frivolous. 

It  was  never  doubted  that  Mr.  Pickwick  was  perfectly  able  to 
discharge  his  debt  to  Mrs.  Bardell,  but  he  appears  to  have  had 
no  goods  which  could  be  taken  in  satisfaction  of  the  judgment. 
A  writ  of  ca.  sa.  was,  therefore,  issued,  and  the  defendant  elected 
to  remain  imprisoned  for  an  indefinite  period  rather  than  pay 
what  a  jury  of  his  country  and  his  own  class  had  declared  to  be 
justly  due  from  him.  He  adhered  to  this  decision  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  were  compelled  to  apply 
to  their  client  to  reimburse  them  their  payments  and  remunerate 
them  for  their  services.  She  failed  to  do  this,  and  process  of 
civil  execution  was  issued  against  her.  Mr.  Pickwick's  friends, 
who  were  anxious  for  his  health,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
appealing  to  his  vanity  to  do  what  his  sense  of  justice  had  been 
insufficient  to  accomplish.  Mr.  Perker,  his  astute  solicitor,  was 
selected  as  most  likely  to  shake  his  resolution.  The  speech  that 
gentleman  addressed  to  his  refractory  client  is  a  monument  of 
adroitness.  Until  after  the  trial  he  had  refused  to  join  in  the 
abuse  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg ;  but  now,  to  please  his  client, 
they  were  '  Freeman  Court  sharks,'  and  *  a  couple  of  rascals ' ; l 
and  he  even  condescended  to  make  vague  and  ridiculous  threats 
of  indictments  for  conspiracy,  the  recollection  of  which  must  for 
years  have  caused  him  long  and  silent  laughter.  He  represented 
that  to  enable  Mrs.  Bardell  to  obtain  her  release  would  be  an  act 
of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  her  debtor;  but  even  then  he 
could  not  help  telling  Mr.  Pickwick  that  he,  the  defendant,  was 
4  solely,  wholly,  and  entirely '  responsible  for  the  duration  of  her 

1  '  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,'  II.  355,  357. 
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imprisonment,  and  that  his  resolution  to  remain  in  the  Fleet 
would  be  attributed  (truly  enough)  to  'sheer,  dogged,  wrong- 
headed,  brutal  obstinacy.'  When  he  had  exhausted  his  powers 
of  persuasion,  an  admirable  piece  of  pantomime  was  enacted  to 
increase  the  effect.  Mr.  Winkle,  one  of  the  unwilling  witnesses 
for  the  plaintiff,  entered  with  his  bride,  asked  pardon  of  Mr. 
Pickwick  for  being  married,  and  flattered  the  old  gentleman  into 
the  belief  that  his  matrimonial  felicity  depended  on  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's residing  outside  the  prison.  The  inflexible  resolution  gave 
way ;  the  good  man  rose  to  an  unusual  height  of  benevolence, 
consented  to  forgive  the  woman  he  had  injured,  to  pay  a  small 
part  of  the  debt  he  owed,  and  to  obtain  his  liberty. 

One  error  of  judgment  Mr.  Perker  made  in  his  appeal  to  his 
client.  Mrs.  Bardell,  was,  of  course,  anxious  to  be  released,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  force  her  to  waive  her  claim  to 
the  damages  the  jury  had  awarded  her,  provided  that  the  costs 
of  the  suit  were  paid.  Mr.  Perker  produced  a  confession  from  her 
(strictly  conditional  on  the  payment  of  these  costs)  that  '  this 
business ' — of  the  action — *  was  from  the  first  fomented  and 
encouraged  and  brought  about ' — not,  be  it  observed,  suggested 
or  originated — *  by  these  men,  Dodson  and  Fogg,'  and  that  she 
*  deeply  regretted  having  been  the  instrument  of  annoyance  or 
injury'  to  Mr.  Pickwick;  and,  further,  that  she  begged  his 
pardon.  Mrs.  Bardell  was,  no  doubt,  feeling  sore  at  her  arrest ; 
but  Mr.  Perker  probably  protested  too  much  when  he  said  that 
this  communication  was  spontaneous.  Mr.  Pickwick  attached  no 
importance  to  the  document,  did  not  insert  it  in  his  memoirs, 
commented  on  the  condition  on  which  it  was  given,  and  observed, 
with  unwonted  irony,  that  it  was  '  a  valuable  document  indeed  ! ' 
What  Mr.  Pickwick  thought  worthless  as  a  vindication  of  his 
conduct,  his  critics  need  not  too  seriously  discuss. 

It  appears  to  be  admitted  that  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg  had 
always  treated  Mr.  Pickwick  personally  with  courtesy,  and  it  is 
clear  they  showed  no  resentment  of  abusive  and  violent  conduct 
towards  themselves,  which  Mr.  Pickwick's  own  servant  and  advisers 
deprecated  and  deplored.1  Had  they  entertained  any  vindictive 
feelings,  they  would  certainly  have  insisted  on  the  judgment- 
debtor's  remaining  in  prison  till  the  costs  were  paid  and  the 
ordinary  formalities  of  a  discharge  had  been  observed.  In  fact, 
they  were  not  paid  till  long  after  Mr.  Pickwick's  release,  to  which 

ia,  I.  3C7;  II.  473. 
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the  solicitors  consented  immediately  on  receiving  an  undertaking 
that  their  claim  should  be  satisfied.  In  later  years  Mr.  Pickwick 
appears  to  have  recalled  the  Bardell  episode  in  his  career  with 
impatience ;  but  his  regret  never  led  him  to  do  justice  to  his 
opponents.  He  retired  to  the  country,  and,  like  another  hero 
who  made  but  a  sorry  figure  before  the  judges,  *  'a  babbled  o' 
green  fields.'  But  time  did  not  assuage  his  hatred  of  Messrs. 
Dodson  and  Fogg ;  the  soothing  influence  of  the  fields  and  the 

*  Greyhound '  at  Dulwich  failed  to  mitigate  his  animosity,  and 
the  solicitors  still  remain  victims  of  the  unfair  penitence  of  this 
retired  Lothario. 

Mr.  Pickwick,  however,  appears  to  have  doubted  whether  his 
own  fancied  wrongs  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  any  serious 
grievance  against  his  opponents.  He  therefore  repeated  a  story 
which  he  obtained  by  eavesdropping,  or,  in  his  own  words,  by 

*  listening  to  the  murmured  conversation '  of  Messrs.  Dodson  and 
Fogg's  clerks.1     Mr.  Fogg,  he  says,  refused  a  sum  tendered  him 
by  a  litigant  in  satisfaction  of  debt  and  costs,  falsely  alleging 
that  further  costs  had  been  incurred  by  the  filing  of  a  declaration ; 
and  that  he  filed  the  declaration  after  the  tender  was  made  in 
order  to  incur  the  costs  he  claimed.     This  would,  of  course,  be 
fraudulent.     But  Mr.  Pickwick  does  not  record  that  he,  who  went 
to  Ipswich   and   elsewhere,  like  a  corpulent   and   belated   Don 
Quixote,  intent  on  righting  wrongs  which  did  not  affect  him, 
ever  took  any  steps  to  expose  the  men  he  hated  so  deeply,  or 
attempted  to  prove  the  charge  he  made.     This,  like  most  of  his 
serious  allegations,  rests  entirely  on  hearsay,  and  might  be  dis- 
regarded as  the  babble  of  a  dissipated  and  disaffected  clerk.     But 
the  story  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  cliche — one  of  the  *  good  stories '  or 
common-form  jests  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another, 
the  blanks  of  which  are  from  time  to  time  filled  in  with  the  name  of 
any  person  happening  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  speaker.    Mr.  Perker, 
or  his  clerk  Lowten,  could  have  told  Mr.  Pickwick  a  score  of  similar 
anecdotes.     There  is  the  story  of  the  law-student  whose  answer 
to  every  question  in  his  examination  paper  was,  '  it  all  depends  ; ' 
the   story  of  another  candidate  who,  being  required  to  draw  a 
common  conveyance,  sketched  a  hansom  cab.     There  is  the  story 
of  the  examiner  who,  on  being  told  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
in  an  action  is  to  '  get  something  on  account  of  costs,'  delightedly 
passed  the  student  without  further  question.     A  dozen  such  Joe 

'  Ibid.  I.  360. 
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Millers  may  be  heard  any  day  in  Chancery  Lane ;  but,  probably, 
it  .never  occurred  to  any  one  but  Mr.  Pickwick  to  believe  them. 

And  this  is  all.  Everything  tending  to  support  Mr,  Pickwick's 
charges  has  been  recapitulated.  It  is  upon  this  medley  of  incon- 
clusive facts  and  unsupported  assertions  that  Mr.  Pickwick  based 
his  indictment  of  two  honourable  gentlemen.  It  says  little  for 
his  readers'  sagacity  that  he  should  have  obtained  so  general  a 
concurrence  in  his  views ;  it  says  as  little  for  their  chivalry  that 
no  one  has  attempted  a  defence  of  the  men  he  assailed.  We 
have  constituted  ourselves  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  our  ancestors ; 
we  have  undertaken  to  review  all  the  judgments  of  history. 
Nero  is  a  patriot  with  enlightened  views  on  over-population; 
Cromwell,  the  arch-traitor  of  our  grandsires,  is  a  saint;  the 
hand  of  the  restorer  has  removed  the  blue  beard  with  which  some 
too  uxorious  wight  had  defaced  the  virile  features  of  the  eighth 
Henry.  Yet  Dodson  and  Fogg  are  still  condemned  without  a 
hearing ;  the  man  whose  conduct  compares  so  ill  with  theirs  is 
still  accounted  a  hero.  But  we,  at  least,  have  recorded  our 
protest,  and  may  claim  to  have  vindicated  the  accused.  In  doing 
so,  we  have  been  compelled  to  reflect  upon  the  character  of  Mr. 
Pickwick,  and  it  may  seem  an  ungracious  thing  to  recall  the 
errors  and  follies  of  one  who  is  now  no  more ;  for  Mr.  Pickwick 
has  been  dead  these  thirty  years,1  and  is  entitled  to  the  exemption 
of  the  dead  from  adverse  criticism.  But  the  guilty  must  be 
condemned  that  the  innocent  may  be  absolved.  And  not  alone 
has  Mr.  Pickwick  passed  '  beyond  these  voices ' ;  the  laurels 
have  faded  from  the  lofty  brows  of  Dodson  and  Fogg ;  Mrs. 
Bardell,  the  victor- victim,  long  since  was  laid  upon  death's  purple 
altar ;  the  actions — or,  rather,  the  action  of  the  just  has 
blossomed  only  into  the  weed  of  calumny.  Complete  reparation 
is  now  impossible ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  will  be  attempted. 
A  world  which  talks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  has  yet  chosen 
the  ungracious  part  of  Antonio.  It  is  as  like  to  rail  on  us 
again.  But  the  careful  student  will  be  of  a  different  opinion. 
The  man  who,  having  carefully  and  critically  re-read  the  '  Pick- 
wick Papers,'  retains  an  unfavourable  impression  of  Messrs. 
Dodson  and  Fogg,  will  have  proved  himself  better  able  than  Mr. 
Pickwick  to  resist  conviction. 

1  He  died  in  1862.  See  the  obituary  notice, '  The  Death  of  Samuel  Pickwick,' 
reprinted  from  one  of  the  daily  papers  of  May  2,  1862,  in  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Besant  and  Rice. 
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THANK  Heaven  it  is  over  at  last,  and  all  that  I  have  to  be  thankful 
for  is,  that  the  worst  has  not  happened.  How  it  has  all  come 
about  is  still  but  a  confused  tangle  in  my  own  mind.  Only  one 
thing  stands  out  clearly  before  me,  and  that  is  the  wretched  dream 
which  has  been  in  some  mysterious  way  the  cause  of  all  that  has 
followed.  Yes,  it  is  as  clear  to  my  mind  to-day  as  it  was  a  year 
ago,  when  I  dreamt  it. 

I  can  see  the  bedroom,  furnished  with  every  comfort  and 
luxury.  The  fire  burns  brightly  in  the  fireplace,  and  two  figures — 
a  man  and  a  woman — move  about  the  room.  They  seem  by  their 
gestures  to  be  holding  an  animated  discussion.  Yet  I  hear  no 
voice,  no  spoken  word.  They  are  evidently  unconscious  of  my 
presence,  and  I  feel  an  intense  longing  to  let  them  know  I  am 
there,  and  to  mediate  between  them,  for  I  can  see  clearly  that 
they  are  engaged  in  a  quarrel.  The  man  stands  gazing  into  the 
fire,  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets,  and  a  horrible  nervous 
twitching  about  his  mouth  and  brow,  which  is  rendered  more 
disagreeable  by  the  flicker  of  the  firelight. 

The  woman  stands  at  her  pier-glass,  and  I  see  the  reflection  of 
her  face  therein,  lit  up  by  the  wax  toilet  candles. 

It  is  a  beautiful  face,  and  is  rendered  more  beautiful  by  the 
emotion  which  heaves  the  bosom  of  its  owner,  and  suffuses  her 
cheeks  with  the  life  blood  coursing  through  her  veins.  Rich 
masses  of  raven  black  hair  fall  round  her  shoulders,  and  form  a 
striking  contrast  with  their  alabaster  whiteness. 

The  man  is  tall  and  rather  fair.  His  forehead  is  high  and 
broad,  and  his  whole  face  of  an  intellectual  and  refined  cast.  His 
hair  and  beard  are  curly,  and  of  an  auburn  tint. 

Both  man  and  woman  are  in  evening  dress. 

As  I  stand  gazing  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  the  two 
faces  seem  to  burn  their  images  into  my  soul. 

Presently  the  man  turns  towards  the  woman,  with  a  look  of  fierce 
anger  on  his  face,  and  with  outstretched  hand  evidently  addresses 
some  words  to  her.  A  look  of  unutterable  scorn  comes  over  her 
face  as  she  replies,  and  the  next  moment,  to  my  unspeakable 
horror,  he  grasps  her  lovely  throat  in  his  powerful  hand,  and  I  can 
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see  that  he  is  choking  her !  I  strive  with  all  my  strength  to  speak 
or  move  to  her  assistance,  but  am  paralysed.  At  last,  with  a 
fearful  effort,  I  utter  a  piercing  scream,  and  wake — oh  !  with  what 
thankfulness! — to  find  it  is  but  a  dream. 

Yes,  only  a  dream,  but  differing  from  all  dreams  I  ever 
dreamt  before  in  this  one  respect,  that  every  detail  of  it,  the  bed- 
room, the  furniture,  the  faces  of  the  actors,  are  as  clear  as  if  I 
had  seen  them  with  my  bodily  eyes  but  yesternight. 

Long  did  that  dream  haunt  me,  and  I  had  to  summon  all  my 
philosophy  in  order  to  shake  myself  free  from  its  morbid  influence 
sufficiently  to  devote  my  whole  mind  to  my  patients. 

But  the  two  faces  remained  clear  to  my  mental  vision,  and  I 
often  speculated  upon  the  chance  of  my  ever  seeing  their  proto- 
types in  the  flesh. 

What  I  am  now  going  to  write  is  a  simple  record  of  facts.  I 
have  no  intention  of  pretending  to  explain  them.  I  can  see  plainly 
enough  how  certain  links  of  the  chain  are  connected,  but  there  is 
the  one  wide  gap  which  baffles  explanation. 

A  year  had  gone  by  since  my  dream,  and  I  was  attending 
a  conversazione  at  Guy's  Hospital,  given  to  commemorate  the 
opening  of  the  new  wing. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  interesting  objects,  and  especially 
of  microscopes,  exhibited  by  one  of  the  principal  makers.  I  had 
been  for  some  moments  peering  into  one  of  these,  when  a  gentle- 
man standing  at  the  next  instrument  said,  evidently  addressing 
myself : 

*  Here  is  a  remarkably  good  specimen  of  the  amoeba,  if  you  are 
interested  in  these  examples  of  primitive  life.' 

I  raised  my  head  from  the  microscope  I  was  examining,  and 
turned  towards  the  speaker.  No  sooner  had  my  eyes  rested  upon 
his  face  than  I  became  aware  that  it  was  the  face  of  the  man  in 
my  dream.  Yes,  in  every  detail  the  same  !  I  was  so  staggered 
by  this  discovery  that  I  stood  rudely  staring  in  his  face,  until  he 
said,  politely : 

*  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  have  disturbed  you  in  your  examina- 
tion  of  something  which  perhaps  was  more  interesting  to  you 
than  this  little  chap  under  my  glass.' 

I  stammered  out  some  excuse  for  my  rudeness,  bent  over  his 
microscope,  and  duly  praised  the  specimen.  This  led  to  a  conver- 
sation, which  soon  proved  that  we  were  both  interested  in  micro- 
scopy; and  as  we  were  both  alone  at  the  conversazione,  we 
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wandered  through  the  wards  together,  and  talked  *  pollywogs '  the 
whole  evening. 

He  was  a  man  of  considerable  culture — a  barrister,  he  told 
me,  but  fond  of  science,  particularly  of  microscopic  studies.  I 
happened  to  have  some  rather  good  specimens  of  my  own,  and  as 
every  microscopist  is  '  hail-fellow-well-met '  with  every  other,  I 
asked  him  to  visit  me  and  see  my  collection.  He  came,  and  I 
returned  the  visit,  which  led  to  a  friendship  between  us,  and 
frequent  visits  to  each  other's  houses. 

One  evening  my  new  acquaintance,  whom  I  will  call  Hennell, 
called  upon  me,  and  said  he  wished  to  take  me  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  a  certain  West-end  physician,  who,  he  said,  had  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  slides.  I  readily  consented,  and  we  were  soon 
on  our  way. 

Hennell  was  very  communicative  as  we  walked  along,  and 
allowed  his  talk  to  take  a  somewhat  personal  turn,  which  was 
unusual  with  him,  as  he  very  rarely  indulged  in  anything  border- 
ing on  egotism.  He  told  me  that  his  visits  to  Dr.  Warren's  had 
an  interest  in  them  beyond  that  of  '  pollywogs,'  as  we  called  our 
animalculse,  which,  in  short,  was  nothing  less  than  love  for  the 
physician's  daughter,  of  whom  he  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms  of 
admiration. 

'  My  dear  Studholme,  she  is  simply  perfection  in  mind  and 
person,  as  you  will  readily  admit,'  said  he. 

I  replied  that  I  was  quite  prepared  to  see  a  female  paragon, 
as  I  knew  that  he  was  a  man  who  would  not  be  easily  satisfied 
with  a  woman. 

We  arrived  at  Dr.  Warren's,  and  by  his  desire  were  shown 
into  his  study,  where  we  found  him  already  busy,  selecting 
some  of  his  choicest  specimens  for  our  edification,  and  we  were 
soon  all  three  deep  in  the  examination  of  slides  and  living 
specimens  from  the  large  glass  bowl  in  which  the  doctor  kept  his 
live-stock. 

An  hour  or  so  passed  away,  and  we  were  so  intent  upon  our 
studies  that  I  had  not  observed  the  entrance  of  a  fourth  person, 
until  I  heard  a  soft,  quiet  voice  say : 

*  Good  evening,  Mr.  Hennell ;  and  if  you  are  not  too  deep  in 
the  mysteries  of  rotifera  and  other  dreadful  creatures,  pray  intro- 
duce me  to  your  friend.' 

Hennell  rose  quickly  from  his  microscope,  with  heightened 
colour  and  extended  hand. 
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1  Good  evening,  Miss  Warren  ;  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you 
Dr.  Studholme.' 

Great  heavens!  what  strange  fatality  was  pursuing  me? 
Standing  before  me,  sure  as  death,  was  the  woman  of  my  dream ! 
I  felt  that  my  heart  was  standing  still,  and  that  the  blood  had  left 
my  lips.  I  could  see  my  own  condition  reflected  in  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  young  lady  before  me,  and  I  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  control  myself,  and  go  through  the  formalities  of  an 
introduction.  The  task  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  know- 
ledge, on  my  part,  that  Henn ell's  keen  eyes  were  fixed  upon  both 
of  us  and  were  taking  in  all  that  was  passing.  However,  good 
breeding,  of  course,  prevented  his  making  any  remark  at  the  time 
upon  what  must  have  appeared  strange  behaviour  on  my  part,  and 
Miss  Warren  speedily  recovered  her  composure,  and  invited  us  to 
come  and  take  some  refreshment. 

*  My  father  and  I  usually  dine  early,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  a  long  evening  with  his  microscope,  and  so  we  generally 
have  a  light  supper,'  she  explained. 

I  found  myself  seated  opposite  Miss  Warren  at  table,  and 
felt  the  strange  fascination  of  her  face — a  fascination  which  owed 
its  power,  in  my  case,  less  to  her  beauty,  which  was  undoubtedly 
remarkable,  than  to  the  insistence  of  my  brain  in  tracing  the 
likeness  between  the  woman  of  my  dream  and  the  living  and 
breathing  woman  before  me. 

I  glanced  from  time  to  time  at  Hennell,  and  more  than  once 
caught  his  scrutinising  gaze  fixed  upon  me  ere  he  had  time  to 
drop  his  eyelids,  and  this  increased  my  embarrassment ;  so  that 
I  must  have  shone  but  poorly  in  the  conversation  which  enlivened 
the  supper-table,  and  in  which  Miss  Warren  took  part  in  a  manner 
which  fully  justified  all  that  Hennell  had  said  of  her  mental 
powers. 

Supper  over,  we  retired  to  the  doctor's  snuggery,  and  had  our 
pipes  and  some  whisky,  and  then  bade  our  host  adieu. 

On  our  way  home  Hennell  rallied  me  about  my  strange 
behaviour  on  my  introduction  to  Miss  Warren,  hinting  half 
jocularly  and  half  tentatively  that  that  was  not  our  first  meeting, 
and  that  I  was  probably  an  old  admirer  of  the  lady. 

I  tried  to  enter  into  his  jocular  mood,  but  could  not:  my 
mind  would  revert  to  the  dream,  and  to  its  already  partial  fulfil- 
ment, and  I  asked  myself  a  hundred  times  whether  I  ought  not 
to  tell  Hennell  what  was  passing  in  my  thoughts.  Meantime  my 
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distracted  manner  gradually  told  upon  him  also,  and  he  became 
silent  as  we  paced  along  together.  On  reaching  his  chambers,  I 
put  out  my  hand,  and  said,  '  Good  night.' 

*  Good-night,  Studholme  !  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  either  "  love 
at  first  sight "  with  you — in  which  case  it  is  awkward  for  me — or 
else  Miss  Warren  has  mesmerised  you,  and  forgotten  to  wake  you 
up  again.' 

I  tried  to  laugh  off  the  impeachment,  but  there  was  no 
genuine  hilarity  in  my  laugh,  and  Hennell  saw  that  there  was 
none.  However,  he  took  no  further  notice  of  my  mood,  and  I 
left  him  and  sought  my  own  house.  I  am  a  bachelor,  and  getting 
well  on  towards  the  forties — an  age  when  a  man  ought  to  have 
some  judgment  if  he  is  ever  to  have  any ;  yet  when  I  sat  that 
night  by  the  fire  in  my  study,  and  puffed  hard  at  that  aid  to  re- 
flection my  pipe,  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  determine  on  any 
course  of  action  with  regard  to  my  friend  and  his  sweetheart. 

I  got  down  Abercrombie,  and  read  his  chapter  on  *  Dreams,' 
and  the  strange  coincidences  which  sometimes  may  be  traced 
between  the  dream  and  subsequent  events ;  coincidences  which, 
in  many  cases,  can  be  explained  by  antecedent  events,  and  which, 
in  other  cases,  only  exist  between  some  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  dream  and  the  facts. 

Still  my  mind  came  back  to  the  question,  how  was  it  that  I 
should  see  those  two  faces  so  clearly  in  my  dream — faces  which, 
to  my  knowledge,  I  had  never  seen  before  in  this  world  ?  And 
even  if  I  had  seen  them  in  the  great  human  tide  that  surges 
around  us,  I  must  have  seen  them  at  separate  times.  Why,  then, 
should  they  associate  themselves  in  that  horrible  fashion  in  my 
dream  ?  and  why  should  I  afterwards  find  their  possessors  already 
linked  by  the  bond  of  love,  and  drawing  near  to  the  state  which 
would  make  the  fulfilment  of  my  dream  at  least  a  possibility  ?  A 
possibility  ?  nay,  a  certainty !  whispered  some  strange  voice 
within  me. 

Good  Heavens !  what  should  I  do  ?  If  I  spoke  to  Miss  Warren 
of  the  matter,  I  might  awaken  in  her  mind  fear  and  distrust  which 
would  have  no  more  solid  foundation  than  a  foolish  dream  and  a 
strange  coincidence.  If  I  were  silent,  and  by  another  *  strange 
coincidence '  the  dream  should  be  realised  to  its  horrible  end,  I 
should  stand,  in  my  own  eyes,  as  an  accessory  before  the  event. 

I  could  see  nothing  clearly,  and,  like  most  men  of  a  contem- 
plative rather  than  an  active  cast  of  mind,  I  resolved  to  let 
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matters  drift  and  trust  to  events  to  decide  my  final  course  of 
action. 

Meantime  my  acquaintance  with  the  Warrens  progressed, 
owing  to  the  persistent  invitations  of  the  doctor  to  spend  time 
with  him  in  his  study  over  the  microscope.  I  saw  the  approach- 
ing fulfilment  of  Hennell's  engagement  with  Miss  Warren,  and 
watched  carefully  the  indications  of  the  man's  character.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  have  a  generous  nature  and  a  well-balanced 
mind. 

I  managed  once  or  twice  to  get  him  to  talk  about  himself, 
and  gave  him  my  opinion  of  his  character  and  temperament, 
finishing  with  an  eulogium  upon  his  self-command,  instances  of 
which  I  had  seen  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  our  rambles 
together.  '  My  dear  fellow,'  replied  he,  '  you  have  now  touched 
a  very  weak  spot  in  my  nature.  "  In  the  days  of  my  youth,"  as 
Father  William  remarks,  I  was  notorious  for  the  violence  of  my 
temper,  which  used  to  seize  me  like  a  whirlwind  and  whisk  me 
away  I  scarcely  knew  whither.  Nothing  but  a  certain  develop- 
ment of  the  rational  faculty,  and  devotion  to  patient  work  at  my 
microscope,  has  enabled  me  to  gain  enough  self-control  to  be 
tolerably  certain  of  myself  under  at  least  ordinary  provocation. 
Whether  I  should  still  stand  firm  under  extraordinary  provoca- 
tion, Heaven  only  knows  ! ' 

This  conversation  disturbed  me  greatly.  The  man  was, 
without  doubt,  too  generous  and  lofty  of  mind  to  commit  a  deli- 
berate wrong,  but,  by  his  own  admission,  he  had  a  passionate 
nature  which,  like  a  vicious  horse,  might  at  any  moment  bolt 
with  his  rider  and  bring  disaster  either  upon  himself  or  another. 
What  other  ?  Might  it  not  be  on  the  woman  of  my  dream — the 
woman  of  his  choice,  which  was  one  and  the  same  in  my  mind. 

Again  I  debated  in  my  mind  whether  I  should  warn  this  girl 
and  tell  her  my  dream,  and  again  I  shrank  from  meddling  with 
other  people's  affairs ;. and  lo!  while  I  hesitated,  fate  sealed  the 
match,  and  I  was  called  upon  to  act  as  '  best  man '  to  my  friend. 

This  constituted  me  '  the  friend  of  the  family,'  and  I  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  their  house  at  Barnes. 

It  was  about  six  months  after  their  marriage  that  an  event 
occurred  which  awoke  within  me  once  more  the  horror  of  my 
dream. 

I  had  dined  with  Hennell  and  his  wife,  and  he  and  I  had 
strolled  into  the  garden  to  smoke  our  cigars. 
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4  Come  and  have  a  look  at  the  stables,  old  fellow,'  said  Hen- 
ri ell,  leading  the  way  in  that  direction. 

As  we  approached  the  building  we  could  see  a  light  burning 
in  one  of  the  stables,  and  could  hear  a  hubbub,  as  if  one  of  the 
horses  were  careering  about  the  stable.  Hennell  and  I  ran  to  the 
window,  through  which  we  could  see  a  groom  striking  one  of  the 
horses  viciously  about  the  legs  with  the  handle  of  a  stable-fork. 
The  mare  (which,  it  appears,  was  Hennell's  favourite  hack)  seemed 
almost  mad  with  fear  and  excitement. 

I  turned  to  Hennell,  and  the  sight  of  his  face  appalled  me, 
so  full  of  evil  passion  was  it.  Without  a  word  he  rushed  to  the 
stable-door,  threw  it  open,  and  seizing  a  heavy  hunting-crop  with 
his  right  hand,  and  the  groom's  throat  with  his  left,  he  rained 
upon  his  body  a  shower  of  blows  which  curdled  my  blood  to  see. 
At  last  I  sprang  forward  and  seized  the  whip  from  behind  him  as 
he  raised  it  for  further  blows  ;  and,  being  myself  tolerably  athletic, 
I  managed  to  relax  his  grasp  of  the  groom,  who  fell  all  of  a  heap 
in  the  corner. 

Hennell's  eyes  turned  to  mine,  and  the  fire  in  them  faded  into 
a  haunted  look.  He  shook  like  a  leaf  as  he  stammered  forth 
broken  apologies  for  his  violence. 

'  She  is  my  favourite  mare,  Studholme,  gentle  as  a  child ;  and 
the  brute  struck  her  with  that  thing  while  she  could  neither 
retaliate  nor  fly  ! ' 

'  All  right,  old  fellow,  I  daresay  he  deserved  what  he  has  got,'  I 
replied  ;  *  but  do  you  go  into  the  house,  and  leave  him  to  me.' 

4  No ;  I  am  a  greater  fool  than  he  !  I  have  given  way  to  passion 
such  as  no  doubt  influenced  him,  and  I  have  less  excuse — God 
help  me ! '  and  he  turned  and  left  the  stables,  with  his  hands 
covering  his  face. 

I  helped  the  groom  to  rise,  and  saw  him  safely  into  the  ser- 
vants' quarters,  where  he  would  no  doubt  be  attended  to  by  his 
fellows;  and  I  then  sought  Hennell  in  the  drawing-room.  He 
was  not  there  ;  but  Mrs.  Hennell  sat  there,  some  embroidery  in 
her  hands,  and  a  placid  smile  on  her  face. 

*  Well,  you  have  finished  your  cigars ;  but  where  is  Frank  ?  ' 

Again  that  dream  forced  itself  before  me.  I  pictured  to  my- 
self Hennell  grasping  the  groom's  throat,  whilst  ten  thousand 
devils  looked  out  from  his  eyes,  and  I  thought,  '  Had  it  been  her 
throat  and  no  one  near  to  save  her ! ' 

Why  should  I  not  warn  her  as  to  her  husband's  temper,  and 
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either  tell  her  my  dream  or  at  least  beseech  her  to  guard  against 
arousing  his  passion  ? 

I  trembled  with  excitement,  but  I  strove  to  be  calm,  and, 
taking  her  hand  in  mine,  had  just  begun  my  task  of  telling  her 
of  -what  had  passed  in  the  stables,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Hennell  entered. 

I  was  in  so  nervous  a  state  that  I  have  no  doubt  I  looked 
altogether  confused ;  and  Mrs.  Hennell  herself  was  agitated  by 
my  manner  and  my  opening  words,  begging  her  to  listen  calmly  to 
what  I  was  about  to  say. 

Hennell  looked  keenly  at  both  of  us,  but  said  no  word,  and, 
after  a  little  forced  conversation  between  myself  and  Mrs.  Hennell, 
I  begged  to  be  excused,  and  retired  to  my  room,  as  I  was  staying 
with  them,  for  the  night. 

I  retired  to  my  room,  but  not  to  rest.  I  was  too  excited  to 
think  of  sleep  ;  so  I  drew  an  easy  chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  which 
burned  briskly  in  the  grate,  and  sat  down  to  ponder  over  the 
events  of  the  day.  I  had  had  a  long  ride  with  Hennell  during 
the  afternoon,  as  a  special  holiday,  and  I  was  physically  tired ;  so 
that  Nature,  aided  by  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  the  room,  as- 
serted her  rights,  and  I  fell  asleep.  How  long  I  slept  I  do  not 
know,  but  long  enough  to  dream  again  the  dream  of  a  year  ago, 
and  once  more  I  suffered  the  agony  of  seeing  the  man  seize  the 
woman  by  the  throat ;  but  this  time  he  suddenly  cast  her  from 
him,  and  she  fell  heavily  upon  the  floor.  I  heard  the  sound  of  her 
fall,  and  sprang  up,  wide  awake,  and  an  irresistible  impulse  moved 
me  to  seize  the  lamp  and  rush  to  the  landing. 

There  I  was  met  face  to  face  by  Hennell,  and,  merciful  heaven  ! 
what  a  face  was  his !  It  seemed  to  wear  the  stamp  of  years  of 
agony. 

'  For  God's  sake,  come  with  me,  Studholme — my  wife  is  dying 
or  dead ! '  were  his  words,  as  he  led  me  into  his  bedroom. 

There,  on  the  floor  in  front  of  her  toilet  table,  lay  his  wife  in 
her  dressing-gown,  which  was  open  at  the  breast,  and  her  raven 
tresses  fell  in  all  their  glory  over  her  bosom. 

I  knelt  beside  her,  and  laid  my  hand  on  her  heart.  Thank 
Heaven  it  still  beat,  though  her  face  and  lips  were  ashy  pale.  As 
I  bent  low  to  see  if  she  breathed,  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the  toilet 
candles  three  distinct  finger-marks  upon  her  snow-white  throat. 
It  was  all  true,  then — he  had  tried  to  strangle  her ! 

Hennell  himself  stood  in  front  of  the  fire  in  a  dazed  condi- 
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tion,  twining  his  fingers  together  like  a  puzzled  child.  In  a 
harsh  voice  I  bade  him  get  some  brandy,  and  meantime  bathed 
his  wife's  forehead  with  cold  water.  She  was  evidently  stunned 
by  the  fall,  and  must  have  struck  her  head  against  some  piece  of 
furniture  in  falling.  There  were  no  real  signs  of  asphyxia,  thank 
Heaven !  and  I  knew  she  would  speedily  recover  consciousness ; 
so,  having  administered  to  her  a  little  of  the  brandy  which  Hennell 
brought,  and  witnessed  the  first  deep  breath  which  harbingered 
returning  consciousness,  I  slipped  out  of  the  room,  whispering  to 
Hennell  to  come  to  me  for  further  instructions  later  on.  He 
came  to  my  room  half  an  hour  after,  and,  in  reply  to  my  query 
as  to  how  fared  his  wife,  he  said,  in  a  low,  broken  voice  : 

'  Better,  better  than  I  deserve — Grod  help  me ! '  and  sinking 
into  a  chair,  gave  way  to  such  violent  weeping  that,  in  spite  of  the 
hardness  at  my  heart  just  then,  I  fairly  pitied  the  man. 

I  spoke  sharply  to  him,  as  he  was  hysterical,  and  bade  him 
pull  himself  together  and  act  the  man ;  but  he  replied  in  despair : 

*  I  am  no  longer  a  man.  I  have  laid  hands  upon  a  woman, 
and  she  the  noblest  and  truest  woman  that  ever  stepped  on  God's 
earth ! '  He  would  have  told  me  all  there  and  then,  but  I  would 
not  listen,  and  bade  him  return  to  his  wife  and  watch  her  with 
care  until  she  slept. 

Poor  devil !  he  did  watch,  as  I  afterwards  learnt  from  his  wife  ; 
for  when  she  was  awakened  by  the  sun  streaming  through  the 
window-blinds,  he  was  still  sitting  before  the  empty  fireplace, 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands  and  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees. 
At  her  first  movement  (so  she  told  me)  he  rose  from  his  seat  and 
knelt  by  her  bedside,  declaring  he  would  never  rise  again  until  he 
had  received  pardon,  and  offering  there  and  then  to  go  away,  if  she 
so  desired,  for  ever,  leaving  her  house  and  grounds  and  half  his 
fortune.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  he  was  forgiven,  and  did  not  go 
away ;  and  that  in  truth  this  strange  and  violent  scene,  and  the 
bitter  repentance  which  followed  on  HennelPs  part,  only  bound 
husband  and  wife  in  closer  ties. 

I  heard  the  whole  story  afterwards  from  HennelPs  own  lips — 
how  that  the  row  with  the  groom  had  thrown  him  entirely  off  his 
balance  and  let  loose  the  demon  of  passion  which  had  been  long 
chained  up.  One  devil  loose  had  brought  in  another  for  company, 
viz.,  jealousy,  and  he  had  charged  his  wife  with  dishonourable  re- 
lations with  myself.  The  scorn  with  which  she  treated  the  charge, 
being  too  proud  even  to  rebut  it,  had  maddened  him,  and  he  had 
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actually  seized  her  by  the  throat,  when  she  stepped  backward,  and, 
her  foot  catching  in  her  dressing-gown,  she  fell,  and  was  stunned 
by  the  fall. 

Thus  had  my  dream  been  realised,  realised  partly  by  its  own 
baleful  influence  upon  myself  and  others ;  but  there  still  remains 
the  mystery — why  did  I  see  those  two  faces  in  my  dream  ?  why 
were  they  associated  together  in  the  dream,  as  they  were  after- 
wards in  reality  ?  I  confess  it  has  shaken  my  scepticism  as  regards 
the  things  '  not  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.' 

POUESUIVANT. 

It  is  all  explained  at  last,  and  I  can  still  dispense  with  the  aid 
of  the  supernatural.  Last  night  we  were  gathered  together  round 
Hennell's  fireside — a  motley  group  of  authors,  artists,  and 
scientists,  such  as  Mrs.  Hennell  loved  to  bring  together. 

The  conversation  turned  on  art  in  general  and  pictures  in  par- 
ticular. 

*  Did  you  see  Van  Hagen's  weird  exhibition  last  year  ?  '  asks 
young  Lawrence,  the  artist.     '  There  was  one  ghastly  picture  of  a 
man  strangling  a  woman  in  a  bedroom.'     My  thoughts  at  once 
rushed  to  Hennell  and  his  wife,  and  I  trembled  for  the  result  of 
the  speech ;  but  both  husband  and  wife  were  calm  as  a  summer's 
night — they  had  buried  the  past  for  ever. 

'  The  only  thing  in  the  picture  which  pleased  me,'  continued 
the  speaker,  *  was  the  painting  of  the  furniture  and  surroundings 
in  the  room,  and  the  reflection  of  the  woman  in  a  large  cheval 
glass.  Hallo !  old  fellow,  got  'em  again ! '  suddenly  exclaimed  the 
irreverent  young  fellow,  addressing  myself ;  and  at  that  moment 
I  caught  sight  of  myself  in  the  mirror  of  a  sideboard :  I  was  as  a 
man  who  had  seen  a  ghost. 

'  Go  on,'  I  cried  :  '  describe  the  picture  in  detail.'  Lawrence 
did  so,  and  the  whole  company  listened  with  heightened  interest 
to  his  description. 

Then  I  turned  to  Hennell,  and  asked  : 

'  Did  you  visit  that  exhibition  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,  and  Edith  with  me ;  it  was  shortly  after  our 
engagement.' 

'  And  did  you  see  that  picture  ? ' 

*  We  did,  undoubtedly ;  for  I  had  to  drag  Edith  away  from  it 
at  last.     She  seemed  fascinated  by  it.' 
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*  What  was  about  the  date  of  your  visit  to  the  exhibition  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  happen  to  know  the  date  exactly,  as  it  was  the  date 
of  our  annual  dinner  at  the Club.  June  27,  18 — .' 

*  Then  I  have  solved  the  mystery !  '  I  cried,  with  great  excite- 
ment. 

'  Highly  interesting,'  quoth  Griggs,  the  theosophist,  *  especially 
if  we  happened  to  know  what  the  mystery  is  ! ' 

Thereupon  I  had  to  relate  the  story,  the  details  of  which  are 
known  to  the  reader,  omitting,  of  course,  the  strange  sequel. 

'  Very  extraordinary  ! '  exclaims  Griggs,  now  serious  and  on 
the  scent  of  what  he  supposed  a  fresh  exhibition  of  things  behind 
the  veil,  '  and  no  doubt  explicable  by  occult  science.' 

*  There  is  a  much  easier  explanation  than  that,  my  friend,'  I 
replied.     '  /  was  at  that  exhibition,  and  stood  before  that  picture 
long  enough  to  get  its  details  impressed  upon  my  brain.     As  I 
turned  away,  Hennell  and  his  lady  love,  now  our  honoured  and 
beloved  hostess '  (with  a  bow  to  Mrs.  Hennell),  *  also  stood  in  front 
of  that  picture,  and,  although  then  unknown  to  me,  their  striking 
and  handsome  countenances '  (with  another  bow  to  host  and  hostess) 
*  made  another,  though  unconscious,  impression  on  my  brain.' 

'  On  your  heart,  old  man,'  chimed  in  the  incorrigible  Griggs. 

*  I  left  the  exhibition,  and  on  reaching  home  was  called  at  once 
to  see  one  of  my  wealthy  patients.     I  ought  to  say  my  one  wealthy 
patient,  for  such  he  was  at  that  time.     It  was  a  bad  case,  and  I 
had  to  sit  up  with  him  all  night ;  and  for  several  days  I  was  in 
constant  attendance  upon  my  patient,  and  scarcely  had  a  night's 
rest. 

'  Then  I  got  a  whole  night's  rest,  and  near  morning  dreamt  my 
dream  ;  but,  owing  to  the  vagaries  which  the  mind  plays  in  dreams, 
whilst  retaining  intact  the  vision  of  the  room  in  the  picture  I 
caused  the  man  and  wife  in  the  picture  to  change  faces  with  the 
lady  and  gentleman  who  were  looking  upon  it  at  the  same  time 
as  myself.' 

'  Then  Hennell  did  not  murder  you  after  all,  Mrs.  Hennel)  ? ' 
cried  Lawrence. 

*  No,  by  the  grace  of  God  ! '  replied  Hennell,  with  a  solemnity 
only  understood  by  two  persons  present — his  wife  and  myself. 
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COMPARATIVELY  little  is  known  as  yet,  even  in  this  age  of  pub- 
licity, about  the  domestic  arrangements  and  private  life  of  fishes. 
Not  that  the  creatures  themselves  shun  the  wiles  of  the  interviewer, 
or  are  at  all  shy  and  retiring,  as  a  matter  of  delicacy,  about  their 
family  affairs ;  on  the  contrary,  they  display  a  striking  lack  of 
reticence  in  their  native  element,  and  are  so  far  from  pushing 
parental  affection  to  a  quixotic  extreme  that  many  of  them,  like  the 
common  rabbit  immortalised  by  Mr.  Squeers,  4  frequently  devour 
their  own  offspring.'  But  nature  herself  opposes  certain  obvious 
obstacles  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  the  great  deep,  which 
render  it  difficult  for  the  ardent  naturalist,  however  much  he  may 
be  so  disposed,  to  carry  on  his  observations  with  the  same  facility  as 
in  the  case  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  You  can't  drop  in  upon  most 
fish,  casually,  in  their  own  homes ;  and  when  you  confine  them  in 
aquariums,  where  your  opportunities  of  watching  them  through  a 
sheet  of  plate-glass  are  considerably  greater,  most  of  the  captives 
get  huffy  under  the  narrow  restrictions  of  their  prison  life,  and 
obstinately  refuse  to  rear  a  brood  of  hereditary  helots  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  your  scientific  curiosity. 

Still,  by  hook  and  by  crook  (especially  the  former),  by  obser- 
vation here  and  experiment  there,  naturalists  in  the  end  have 
managed  to  piece  together  a  considerable  mass  of  curious  and 
interesting  information  of  an  out-of-the-way  sort  about  the 
domestic  habits  and  manners  of  sundry  piscine  races.  And,  in- 
deed, the  morals  of  fish  are  far  more  varied  and  divergent  than 
the  uniform  nature  of  the  world  they  inhabit  might  lead  an 
a  priori  philosopher  to  imagine.  To  the  eye  of  the  mere  casual 
observer  every  fish  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  a  mere  fish, 
and  to  differ  but  little  in  sentiments  and  ethical  culture  from  all 
the  rest  of  his  remote  cousins.  But  when  one  comes  to  look 
closer  at  their  character  and  antecedents,  it  becomes  evident  at 
once  that  there  is  a  deal  of  unsuspected  originality  and  caprice 
about  sharks  and  flat-fish.  Instead  of  conforming  throughout  to 
a  single  plan,  as  the  young,  the  gay,  the  giddy,  and  the  thought- 
less are  too  prone  to  conclude,  fish  are  in  reality  as  various  and 
variable  in  their  mode  of  life  as  any  other  great  group  in  the 
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animal  kingdom.  Monogamy  and  polygamy,  socialism  and  in- 
dividualism, the  patriarchal  and  matriarchal  types  of  government, 
the  oviparous  and  viviparous  methods  of  reproduction,  perhaps 
even  the  dissidence  of  dissent  and  esoteric  Buddhism,  all  alike 
are  well  represented  in  one  family  or  another  of  this  extremely 
eclectic  and  philosophically  unprejudiced  class  of  animals. 

If  you  want  a  perfect  model  of  domestic  virtue,  for  example, 
where  can  you  find  it  in  higher  perfection  than  in  that  exemplary 
and  devoted  father,  the  common  great  pipe-fish  of  the  North 
Atlantic  and  the  British  Seas  ?  This  high-principled  lophobranch 
is  so  careful  of  his  callow  and  helpless  young  that  he  carries  about 
the  unhatched  eggs  with  him  under  his  own  tail,  in  what  scientific 
ichthyologists  pleasantly  describe  as  a  sub-caudal  pouch  or  cu- 
taneous receptacle.  There  they  hatch  out  in  perfect  security, 
free  from  the  dangers  that  beset  the  spawn  and  fry  of  so  many 
other  less  tender-hearted  kinds  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  little  pipe-fish 
are  big  enough  to  look  after  themselves  the  sac  divides  spon- 
taneously down  the  middle,  and  allows  them  to  escape,  to  shift 
for  themselves  in  the  broad  Atlantic.  Even  so,  however,  the 
juniors  take  care  always  to  keep  tolerably  near  that  friendly 
shelter,  and  creep  back  into  it  again  on  any  threat  of  danger,  exactly 
as  baby-kangaroos  do  into  their  mother's  marsupium.  The  father- 
fish,  in  fact,  has  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  developing 
out  of  his  own  tissues  a  membranous  bag,  on  purpose  to  hold  the 
eggs  and  young  during  the  first  stages  of  their  embryonic  evo- 
lution. This  bag  is  formed  by  two  folds  of  the  skin,  one  of  which 
grows  out  from  each  side  of  the  body,  the  free  margins  being 
firmly  glued  together  in  the  middle  by  a  natural  exudation,  while 
the  eggs  are  undergoing  incubation,  but  opening  once  more  in 
the  middle  to  let  the  little  fish  out  as  soon  as  the  process  of 
hatching  is  fairly  finished. 

So  curious  a  provision  for  the  safety  of  the  young  in  the  pipe- 
fish may  be  compared  to  some  extent,  as  I  hinted  above,  with  the 
pouch  in  which  kangaroos  and  other  marsupial  animals  carry  their 
cubs  after  birth,  till  they  have  attained  an  age  of  complete  in- 
dependence. But  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  is  the  fact  that 
while  in  the  kangaroo  it  is  the  mother  who  owns  the  pouch  and 
takes  care  of  the  young,  in  the  pipe-fish  it  is  the  father,  on  the 
contrary,  who  thus  specially  provides  for  the  safety  of  his  de- 
fenceless offspring.  And  what  is  odder  still,  this  topsy-turvy 
arrangement  (as  it  seems  to  us)  is  the  common  rule  throughout 
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the  class  of  fishes.  For  the  most  part,  it  must  be  candidly  ad- 
mitted by  their  warmest  admirer,  fish  make  very  bad  parents 
indeed.  They  lay  their  eggs  anywhere  on  a  suitable  spot,  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  once  deposited  them,  like  the  ostrich  in  Job, 
they  go  on  their  way  rejoicing,  and  never  bestow  another  passing 
thought  upon  their  deserted  progeny.  But  if  ever  a  fish  does 
take  any  pains  in  the  education  and  social  upbringing  of  its  young, 
you're  pretty  sure  to  find  on  inquiry  it's  the  father — not  as  one 
would  naturally  expect,  the  mother — who  devotes  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  congenial  task  of  hatching  or  feeding  them.  It 
is  he  who  builds  the  nest,  and  sits  upon  the  eggs,  and  nurses  the 
young,  and  imparts  moral  instruction  (with  a  snap  of  his  jaw  or  a 
swish  of  his  tail)  to  the  bold,  the  truant,  the  cheeky,  or  the  impru- 
dent ;  while  his  unnatural  spouse,  well  satisfied  with  her  own  part  in 
having  merely  brought  the  helpless  eggs  into  this  world  of  sorrow, 
goes  off  on  her  own  account  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  society,  forget- 
ful of  the  sacred  claims  of  her  wriggling  offspring  upon  a  mother's 
heart. 

In  the  pipe-fish  family,  too,  the  ardent  evolutionist  can  trace 
a  whole  series  of  instructive  and  illustrative  gradations  in  the 
development  of  this  instinct  and  the  corresponding  pouch-like 
structure  among  the  male  fish.  With  the  least  highly-evolved 
types,  like  the  long-nosed  pipe-fish  of  the  English  Channel, 
and  many  allied  forms  from  European  seas,  there  is  no  pouch  at 
all,  but  the  father  of  the  family  carries  the  eggs  about  with  him, 
glued  firmly  on  to  the  surface  of  his  abdomen  by  a  natural  mucus. 
In  a  somewhat  more  advanced  tropical  kind,  the  ridges  of  the 
abdomen  are  slightly  dilated,  so  as  to  form  an  open  groove,  which 
loosely  holds  the  eggs,  though  its  edges  do  not  meet  in  the  middle 
as  in  the  great  pipe-fish.  Then  come  yet  other  more  pro- 
gressive forms,  like  the  great  pipe-fish  himself,  where  the  folds 
meet  so  as  to  produce  a  complete  sac,  which  opens  at  maturity  to 
let  out  its  little  inmates.  And  finally,  in  the  common  Mediter- 
ranean sea-horses,  which  you  can  pick  up  by  dozens  on  the  Lido 
at  Venice,  and  a  specimen  of  which  exists  in  the  dried  form  in 
every  domestic  museum,  the  pouch  is  permanently  closed  by 
coalescence  of  the  edges,  leaving  a  narrow  opening  in  front, 
through  which  the  small  hippocampi  creep  out  one  by  one  as  soon 
as  they  consider  themselves  capable  of  buffeting  the  waves  of  the 
Adriatic. 

Fish  that  take  much  care  of  their  offspring  naturally  don't  need 
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to  produce  eggs  in  the  same  reckless  abundance  as  those  dissipated 
kinds  that  leave  their  spawn  exposed  on  the  bare  sandy  bottom, 
at  the  mercy  of  every  comer  who  chooses  to  take  a  bite  at  it. 
They  can  afford  to  lay  a  smaller  number,  and  to  make  each  indi- 
vidual egg  much  larger  and  richer  in  proportion  than  their  rivals. 
This  plan,  of  course,  enables  the  young  to  begin  life  far  better 
provided  with  muscles  and  fins  than  the  tiny  little  fry  which 
come  out  of  the  eggs  of  the  improvident  species.  For  example, 
the  cod-fish  lays  nine  million  odd  eggs ;  but  anybody  who  has 
ever  eaten  fried  cod's-roe  must  needs  have  noticed  that  each  in- 
dividual ovum  was  so  very  small  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable 
to  the  naked  eye.  Thousands  of  these  infinitesimal  specks  are 
devoured  before  they  hatch  out  by  predaceous  fish;  thousands 
more  of  the  young  fry  are  swallowed  alive  during  their  helpless 
infancy  by  the  enemies  of  their  species.  Imagine  the  very  frac- 
tional amount  of  parental  affection  which  each  of  the  nine  million 
must  needs  put  up  with  !  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  paternally- 
minded  group  of  cat-fish  known  as  the  genus  Arius,  of  Ceylon, 
Australia,  and  other  tropical  parts,  the  males  of  which  carry  about 
the  ova  loose  in  their  mouths,  or  rather  in  an  enlargement  of  the 
pharynx,  somewhat  resembling  the  pelican's  pouch;  and  the 
spouses  of  these  very  devoted  sires  lay  accordingly  only  very  few 
ova,  all  told,  but  each  almost  as  big  as  a  hedge-sparrow's  egg — a 
wonderful  contrast  to  the  tiny  mites  of  the  cod-fish.  To  put  it 
briefly,  the  greater  the  amount  of  protection  afforded  the  eggs, 
the  smaller  the  number  and  the  larger  the  size.  And  conversely, 
the  larger  the  size  of  the  egg  to  start  with,  the  better  fitted  to 
begin  the  battle  of  life  is  the  young  fish  when  first  turned  out  on 
a  cold  world  upon  his  own  resources. 

This  is  a  general  law,  indeed,  that  runs  through  all  nature, 
from  London  slums  to  the  deep  sea.  Wasteful  species  produce 
many  young,  and  take  but  little  care  of  them  when  once  pro- 
duced. Economical  species  produce  very  few  young,  but  start 
each  individual  well-equipped  for  its  place  in  life,  and  look  after 
them  closely  till  they  can  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  And  on  the  average,  however  many  or  however  few 
the  offspring  to  start  with,  just  enough  attain  maturity  in  the 
long  run  to  replace  their  parents  in  the  next  generation.  Were 
it  otherwise,  the  sea  would  soon  become  one  solid  mass  of  herring, 
cod,  and  mackerel. 

These  cat-fish,  however,  are  not   the  only  good  fathers  that 
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carry  their  young  (like  woodcock)  in  their  own  mouths.  A  fresh- 
water species  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Chromis  andrece  by  name 
(dedicated  by  science  to  the  memory  of  that  fisherman  apostle, 
St.  Andrew,  who  must  often  have  netted  them),  has  the  same 
habit  of  hatching  out  its  young  in  its  own  gullet :  and  here  again 
it  is  the  male  fish  upon  whom  this  apparently  maternal  duty 
devolves,  just  as  it  is  the  male  cassowary  that  sits  upon  the  eggs 
of  his  unnatural  mate,  and  the  male  emu  that  tends  the  nest, 
while  the  hen  bird  looks  on  superciliously  and  contents  herself 
with  exercising  a  general  friendly  supervision  of  the  nursery  de- 
partment. I  may  add  parenthetically  that  in  most  fish  families 
the  eggs  are  fertilised  after  they  have  been  laid,  instead  of  before, 
which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  seeming  anomaly. 

Still,  good  mothers  too  may  be  found  among  fish,  though  far 
from  frequently.  One  of  the  Guiana  cat-fishes,  known  as  Aspredo, 
very  much  resembles  her  countrywoman  the  Surinam  toad  in  her 
nursery  arrangements.  Of  course  you  know  the  Surinam  toad — 
whom  not  to  know  argues  yourself  unknown  —  that  curious 
creature  that  carries  her  eggs  in  little  pits  on  her  back,  where  the 
young  hatch  out  and  pass  through  their  tadpole  stage  in  a  slimy 
fluid,  emerging  at  last  from  the  cells  of  this  living  honeycomb 
only  when  they  have  attained  the  full  amphibian  honours  of  four- 
legged  maturity.  Well,  Aspredo  among  cat-fish  manages  her 
brood  in  much  the  same  fashion ;  only  she  carries  her  eggs  beneath 
her  body  instead  of  on  her  back  like  her  amphibious  rival. 
When  spawning  time  approaches,  and  Aspredo's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love,  the  lower  side  of  her  trunk  begins  to 
assume,  by  anticipation,  a  soft  and  spongy  texture,  honeycombed 
with  pits,  between  which  are  arranged  little  spiky  protuberances. 
After  laying  her  eggs,  the  mother  lies  flat  upon  them  on  the 
river  bottom,  and  presses  them  into  the  spongy  skin,  where  they 
remain  safely  attached  until  they  hatch  out  and  begin  to  manage 
for  themselves  in  life.  It  is  curious  that  the  only  two  creatures 
on  earth  which  have  hit  out  independently  this  original  mode  of 
providing  for  their  offspring  should  both  be  citizens  of  Guiana, 
where  the  rivers  and  marshes  must  probably  harbour  some  special 
danger  to  be  thus  avoided,  not  found  in  equal  intensity  in  other 
fresh  waters.- 

A  prettily  marked  fish  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  allied,  though  not 
very  closely,  to  the  pipe-fishes,  has  also  the  distinction  of  handing 
over  the  young  to  the  care  of  the  mother  instead  of  the  father. 
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Its  name  is  Solenostoma  (I  regret  that  no  more  popular  title 
exists),  and  it  has  a  pouch,  formed  in  this  case  by  a  pair  of  long 
broad  fins,  within  which  the  eggs  are  attached  by  interlacing 
threads  that  push  out  from  the  body.  Probably  in  this  instance 
nutriment  is  actually  provided  through  these  threads  for  the  use 
of  the  embryo,  in  which  case  we  must  regard  the  mechanism  as 
very  closely  analogous  indeed  to  that  which  obtains  among 
mammals. 

Some  few  fish,  indeed,  are  truly  viviparous ;  among  them 
certain  blennies  and  carps,  in  which  the  eggs  hatch  out  entirely 
within  the  body  of  the  mother.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  divergent  types  is  the  common  Californian  and  Mexican 
silver-fish,  an  inhabitant  of  the  bays  and  inlets  of  sub-tropical 
America.  Its  chief  peculiarity  and  title  to  fame  lies  in  the  ex- 
treme bigness  of  its  young  at  birth.  The  full-grown  fish  runs  to 
about  ten  inches  in  length,  fisherman's  scale,  while  the  fry  measure 
as  much  as  three  inches  apiece ;  so  that  they  lie,  as  Professor 
Seeley  somewhat  forcibly  expresses  it,  'packed  in  the  body  of  the 
parent,  as  close  as  herrings  in  a  barrel.'  This  strange  habit  of 
retaining  the  eggs  till  after  they  have  hatched  out  is  not  peculiar 
to  fish  among  egg-laying  animals,  for  the  common  little  brown 
English  lizard  is  similarly  viviparous,  though  most  of  its  relatives 
elsewhere  deposit  their  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  earth  or  sandbanks. 

Mr.  Hannibal  Chollop,  if  I  recollect  aright,  once  shot*  an  im- 
prudent stranger  for  remarking  in  print  that  the  ancient  Athenians, 
that  inferior  race,  had  got  ahead  in  their  time  of  the  modern 
Loco-foco  ticket.  But  several  kinds  of  fish  have  undoubtedly  got 
ahead  in  this  respect  of  the  common  reptilian  ticket ;  for  instead 
of  leaving  about  their  eggs  anywhere  on  the  loose  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  they  build  a  regular  nest,  like  birds,  and  sit  upon 
their  eggs  till  the  fry  emerge  from  them.  All  the  sticklebacks, 
for  instance,  are  confirmed  nest-builders  :  but  here  once  more  it 
is  the  male,  not  the  female,  who  weaves  the  materials  together 
and  takes  care  of  the  eggs  during  their  period  of  incubation.  The 
receptacle  itself  is  made  of  fibres  of  waterweeds  or  stalks  of  grass, 
and  is  open  at  both  ends  to  let  a  current  pass  through.  As  soon 
as  the  lordly  little  polygamist  has  built  it,  he  coaxes  and  allures 
his  chosen  mates  into  the  entrance,  one  by  one,  to  lay  their  eggs ; 
and  then,  when  the  nest  is  full,  he  mounts  guard  over  them 
bravely,  fanning  them  with  his  fins,  and  so  keeping  up  a  continual 
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supply  of  oxygen,  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper  development 
of  the  embryo  within.  It  takes  a  month's  sitting  before  the 
young  hatch  out,  and  even  after  they  appear  this  excellent  father 
(little  Turk  though  he  be,  and  savage  warrior  for  the  stocking  of 
his  harem)  goes  out  attended  by  all  his  brood  whenever  he  sallies 
forth  for  a  morning  constitutional  in  search  of  caddis-worms,  which 
shows  that  there  may  be  more  good  than  we  imagine,  after  all, 
in  the  domestic  institutions  even  of  people  who  don't  agree 
with  us. 

The  bullheads  or  miller's  thumbs,  those  quaint  big-headed 
beasts  which  divide  with  the  sticklebacks  the  polite  attentions  of 
ingenious  British  youth,  are  also  nest-builders,  and  the  male  fish 
are  said  to  anxiously  watch  and  protect  their  offspring  during 
their  undisciplined  nonage.  Equally  domestic  are  the  habits  of 
those  queer  shapeless  creatures,  the  marine  lump-suckers,  which 
fasten  themselves  on  to  rocks,  like  limpets,  by  their  strange 
sucking  disks,  and  defy  all  the  efforts  of  enemy  or  fisherman  to 
dislodge  them  by  main  force  from  their  well-chosen  position.  The 
pretty  little  tropical  walking-fish  of  the  filuroid  tribe — those  fish 
out  of  water  about  which  I  once  discoursed  in  this  magazine 
— carry  the  nest-making  instinct  a  point  further,  for  they  go 
ashore  boldly  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  in  their  native 
woods,  and  scoop  out  a  hole  in  the  beach  as  a  place  of  safety, 
in  which  they  make  regular  nests  of  leaves  and  other  terrestrial 
materials  to  hold  their  eggs.  Then  father  and  mother  take  turns- 
about  at  looking  after  the  hatching,  and  defend  the  spawn  with 
great  zeal  and  courage  against  all  intruders. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  there  are  other  unprincipled  fish 
which  display  their  affection  and  care  for  their  young  in  far  more 
questionable  and  unpleasant  manners.  For  instance,  there  is 
that  uncanny  creature  that  inserts  its  parasitic  fry  as  a  tiny  egg 
inside  the  unsuspecting  shells  of  mussels  and  cockles.  Our 
fishermen  are  only  too  well  acquainted,  again,  with  one  unpleasant 
marine  lamprey,  the  hag  or  borer,  so  called  because  it  lives  para- 
sitically  upon  other  fishes,  whose  bodies  it  enters,  and  then  slowly 
eats  them  up  from  within  outward,  till  nothing  at  all  is  left  of 
them  but  skin,  scales,  and  skeleton.  They  are  repulsive  eel- 
shaped  creatures,  blind,  soft,  and  slimy  ;  their  mouth  consists  of 
a  hideous  rasping  sucker;  and  they  pour  out  from  the  glands 
on  their  sides  a  copious  mucus,  which  makes  them  as  disagree- 
able to  handle  as  they  are  unsightly  to  look  at.  Mackerel  and 
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cod  are  the  hag's  principal  victims;  but  often  the  fisherman 
draws  up  a  hag-eaten  haddock  on  the  end  of  his  line,  of  which 
not  a  wrack  remains  but  the  hollow  shell  or  bare  outer  simu- 
lacrum. As  many  as  twenty  of  these  disgusting  parasites  have 
sometimes  been  found  within  the  body  of  a  single  cod-fish. 

Yet  see  how  carefully  nature  provides  nevertheless  for  the 
due  reproduction  of  even  her  most  loathsome  and  revolting 
creations.  The  hag  not  only  lays  a  small  number  of  comparatively 
large  and  well-stored  eggs,  but  also  arranges  for  their  success  in 
life  by  supplying  each,  with  a  bundle  of  threads  at  either  end, 
every  such  thread  terminating  at  last  in  a  triple  hook,  like  those 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  the  case  of  adhesive  fruits  and 
seeds,  like  burrs  or  cleavers.  By  means  of  these  barbed  pro- 
cesses, the  eggs  attach  themselves  to  living  fishes ;  and  the 
young  borer,  as  soon  as  he  emerges  from  his  horny  covering, 
makes  his  way  at  once  into  the  body  of  his  unconscious  host, 
whom  he  proceeds  by  slow  degrees  to  devour  alive  with  relentless 
industry,  from  the  intestines  outward.  This  beautiful  provision 
of  nature  enables  the  infant  hag  to  start  in  life  at  once  in  very 
snug  quarters  upon  a  ready-made  fish  preserve.  I  understand, 
however,  that  cod-fish  philosophers,  actuated  by  purely  personal 
and  selfish  conceptions  of  utility,  refuse  to  admit  the  beauty  or 
beneficence  of  this  most  satisfactory  arrangement  for  the  borer 
species. 

Probably  the  best  known  ot  all  fishes'  eggs,  however  (with  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  sturgeon's,  commonly  observed  between 
brown  bread  and  butter,  under  the  name  of  caviare),  are  the  queer 
leathery  purse-shaped  ova  of  the  sharks,  rays,  skates,  and  dog- 
fishes. Everybody  has  picked  them  up  on  the  seashore,  where 
children  know  them  as  devil's  purses  and  devil's  wheelbarrows. 
Most  of  these  queer  eggs  are  oblong  and  quadrangular,  with  the 
four  corners  produced  into  a  sort  of  handles  or  streamers,  often 
ending  in  long  tendrils,  and  useful  for  attaching  them  to  corallines 
or  seaweeds  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  But  it  is  worth  noticing 
that  in  colour  the  egg-cases  closely  resemble  the  common  wrack 
to  which  they  are  oftenest  fastened ;  and  as  they  wave  up  and 
down  in  the  water  with  the  dark  mass  around  them,  they  must  be 
almost  indistinguishable  from  the  wrack  itself  by  the  keenest- 
sighted  of  their  enemies.  This  protective  resemblance,  coupled 
with  the  toughness  and  slipperiness  of  their  leathery  envelope  or 
egg-shell,  renders  them  almost  perfectly  secure  from  all  evil- 
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minded  intruders.  As  a  consequence,  the  dog-fish  lay  but  very 
few  eggs  each  season,  and  those  few,  large  and  well  provided 
with  nutriment  for  their  spotted  offspring.  It  is  these  purses, 
and  those  of  the  thornback  and  the  edible  skate,  that  we  oftenest 
pick  up  on  the  English  coast.  The  larger  oceanic  sharks  are 
mostly  viviparous. 

In  some  few  cases,  indeed,  among  the  shark  and  ray  family, 
the  mechanism  for  protection  goes  a  step  or  two  further  than  in 
these  simple  kinds.  That  well-known  frequenter  of  Australian 
harbours,  the  Port  Jackson  shark,  lays  a  pear-shaped  egg,  with  a 
sort  of  spiral  staircase  of  leathery  ridges  winding  round  it  outside, 
Chinese  pagoda  wise,  so  that  even  if  you  bite  it  (I  speak  in  the 
person  of  a  predaceous  fish)  it  eludes  your  teeth,  and  goes 
dodging  off  screw-fashion  into  the  water  beyond.  There's  no 
getting  at  this  evasive  body  anywhere ;  when  you  think  you  have 
it,  it  wriggles  away  sideways,  and  refuses  to  give  any  hold  for 
jaws  or  palate.  In  fact,  a  more  slippery  or  guileful  egg  was 
never  yet  devised  by  nature's  unconscious  ingenuity.  Then, 
again,  the  antarctic  chimaera  (so  called  from  its  very  unprepossess- 
ing personal  appearance)  relies  rather  upon  pure  deception  than 
upon  mechanical  means  for  the  security  of  its  eggs.  The  shell 
or  case  in  this  instance  is  prolonged  at  the  edge  into  a  kind  of 
broad  wing  on  either  side,  so  that  it  exactly  resembles  one  of  the 
large  flat  leaves  of  the  antarctic  fucus  in  whose  midst  it  lurks. 
It  forms  the  high-water  mark,  I  fancy,  of  protective  resemblance 
amongst  eggs,  for  not  only  is  the  margin  leaf-like  in  shape,  but 
it  is  even  gracefully  waved  and  fringed  with  floating  hairs,  as  is 
the  fashion  with  the  expanded  fronds  of  so  many  among  the 
gigantic  far-southern  seaweeds. 

A  most  curious  and  interesting  set  of  phenomena  are  those 
which  often  occur  when  a  group  of  fishes,  once  marine,  take  by 
practice  to  inhabiting  freshwater  rivers ;  or,  vice  versa,  when  a 
freshwater  kind,  moved  by  an  aspiration  for  more  expansive 
surroundings,  takes  up  its  residence  in  the  sea  as  a  naturalised 
marine.  Whenever  such  a  change  of  address  happens,  it  usually 
follows  that  the  young  fry  cannot  stand  the  conditions  of  the  new 
home  to  which  their  ancestors  were  unaccustomed — we  all  know 
the  ingrained  conservatism  of  children — and  so  the  parents  are 
obliged  once  a  year  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  their  original 
dwelling-place  for  the  breeding  season. 

Extreme  cases  of  terrestrial  animals,  once  aquatic  in  habits, 
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throw  a  flood  of  lurid  light  (as  the  newspapers  say)  upon  the 
reason  why  this  should  be  so.  For  example,  frogs  and  toads 
develop  from  tadpoles,  which  in  all  essentials  are  true  gill- 
breathing  fish.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  they  cannot  lay 
their  eggs  on  dry  land,  where  the  tadpoles  would  be  unable 
to  find  anything  to  breathe ;  so  that  even  the  driest  and 
most  tree-haunting  toads  must  needs  repair  to  the  water  once  a 
year  to  deposit  their  spawn  in  its  native  surroundings.  Once 
more,  crabs  pass  their  earlier  larval  stages  as  free-swimming 
crustaceans,  somewhat  shrimp-like  in  appearance,  and  as  agile  as 
fleas :  it  is  only  by  gradual  metamorphosis  that  they  acquire 
their  legs  and  claws  and  heavy  pedestrian  habits.  Now  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  crab,  like  the  West  Indian  land-crabs  (those 
dainty  morsels  whose  image  every  epicure  who  has  visited  the 
Antilles  still  enshrines  with  regret  in  a  warm  corner  of  his  heart), 
which  have  taken  in  adult  life  to  walking  bodily  on  shore,  and 
visiting  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  like  the  fish  of 
Deucalion's  deluge  in  Horace.  But  once  a  year,  as  the  land-crabs 
bask  in  the  sun  on  St.  Catherine's  Peak  or  the  Fern  Walk,  a 
strange  instinctive  longing  comes  over  them  automatically  to 
return  for  a  while  to  their  native  element ;  and,  obedient  to  that 
inner  monitor  of  their  race,  down  they  march  in  thousands,  velut 
agmine  facto,  to  lay  their  eggs  at  their  leisure  in  Port  Royal 
harbour.  On  the  way,  the  negroes  catch  them,  all  full  of  rich 
coral,  waiting  to  be  spawned ;  and  Chloe  or  Dinah  serves  them  up  ' 
hot,  with  bread-crumbs,  in  their  own  red  shells,  neatly  nestling 
between  the  folds  of  a  nice  white  napkin.  The  rest  run  away, 
and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sea,  where  the  young  hatch  out, 
and  pass  their  larval  stage  once  more  as  free  and  active  little 
swimming  crustaceans. 

Well,  crabs,  I  need  hardly  explain  in  this  age  of  enlighten- 
ment, are  not  fish ;  but  their  actions  help  to  throw  a  side-light 
on  the  migratory  instinct  in  salmon,  eels,  and  so  many  other  true 
fish  which  have  changed  with  time  their  aboriginal  habits.  The 
salmon  himself,  for  instance,  is  by  descent  a  trout,  and  in  the  parr 
stage  he  is  even  now  almost  indistinguishable  from  many  kinds 
of  river-trout  that  never  migrate  seaward  at  all.  But  at  some 
i  emote  period,  the  ancestors  of  the  true  salmon  took  to  going 
down  to  the  great  deep  in  search  of  food,  and  being  large  and 
active  fish,  found  much  more  to  eat  in  the  salt  water  than  ever 
they  had  discovered  in  their  native  streams.  So  they  settled 
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permanently  in  their  new  home,  as  far  as  their  own  lives  went  at 
least ;  though  they  found  the  tender  young  could  not  stand  the 
brine  that  did  no  harm  to  the  tougher  constitutions  of  the  elders. 
No  doubt  the  change  was  made  gradually,  a  bit  at  a  time,  through 
brackish  water,  the  species  getting  further  and  further  seaward 
down  bays  and  estuaries  with  successive  generations,  but  always 
returning  to  spawn  in  its  native  river,  as  all  well-behaved  salmon 
do  to  the  present  moment.  At  last,  the  habit  hardened  into  an 
organic  instinct,  and  nowadays  the  young  salmon  hatch  out  like 
their  fathers  as  parr  in  fresh  water,  then  go  to  the  sea  in  the 
grilse  stage  and  grow  enormously,  and  finally  return  as  full-grown 
salmon  to  spawn  and  breed  in  their  particular  birthplace. 

Exactly  the  opposite  fate  has  happened  to  the  eels.  The 
salmonoids  as  a  family  are  freshwater  fish,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  kinds — trout,  charr,  whitefish,  grayling,  pollan,  ven- 
dace,  gwyniad,  and  so  forth — are  inhabitants  of  lakes,  stream?, 
ponds,  and  rivers,  only  a  very  small  number  having  taken 
permanently  or  temporarily  to  a  marine  residence.  But  the  eels, 
as  a  family,  are  a  saltwater  group,  most  of  their  allies,  like  the 
congers  and  mursenas,  being  exclusively  confined  to  the  sea,  and 
only  a  very  small  number  of  aberrant  types  having  ever  taken  to 
invading  inland  waters.  If  the  life- history  of  the  salmon,  however, 
has  given  rise  to  as  much  controversy  as  the  Mar  peerage,  the  life- 
history  of  the  eel  is  a  complete  mystery.  To  begin  with,  nobody 
has  ever  so  much  as  distinguished  between  male  and  female  eels ; 
except  microscopically,  eels  have  never  been  seen  in  the  act  of 
spawning,  nor  observed  anywhere  with  mature  eggs.  The  ova 
themselves  are  wholly  unknown :  the  mode  of  their  production  is 
a  dead  secret.  All  we  know  is  this :  that  eels  never  reproduce  in 
fresh  water ;  that  a  certain  number  of  adults  descend  the  rivers 
to  the  sea,  irregularly,  during  the  winter  months ;  and  that  some 
of  these  must  presumably  spawn  with  the  utmost  circumspection 
in  brackish  water  or  in  the  deep  sea,  for  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  myriads  of  young  eels,  commonly  called  grigs,  and 
^proverbial  for  their  merriment,  ascend  the  rivers  in  enormous 
bodies,  and  enter  every  smaller  or  larger  tributary. 

If  we  know  little  about  the  paternity  and  maternity  of 
eels,  we  know  a  great  deal  about  their  childhood  and  youth, 
or,  to  speak  more  eelishly,  their  grigginess  and  elverhood. 
The  young  grigs,  when  they  do  make  their  appearance,  leave  us 
in  no  doubt  at  all  about  their  presence  or  their  reality.  They 
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wriggle  up  weirs,  walls,  and  floodgates;  they  force  their  way 
bodily  through  chinks  and  apertures ;  they  find  out  every  drain, 
pipe,  or  conduit  in  a  given  plane  rectilinear  figure ;  and  when  all 
other  spots  have  been  fully  occupied,  they  take  to  dry  land,  like 
veritable  snakes,  and  cut  straight  across  country  for  the  nearest 
lake,  pond,  or  ornamental  waters.  These  swarms  or  migrations 
are  known  to  farmers  as  eel-fairs ;  but  the  word  ought  more 
properly  to  be  written  eel-fares,  as  the  eels  then  fare  or  travel  up 
the  streams  to  their  permanent  quarters.  A  great  many  eels, 
however,  never  migrate  seaward  at  all,  and  never  seem  to  attain 
to  years  of  sexual  maturity.  They  merely  bury  themselves  under 
stones  in  winter,  and  live  and  die  as  celibates  in  their  inland 
retreats.  So  very  terrestrial  do  they  become,  indeed,  that  eels 
have  been  taken  with  rats  or  field-mice  undigested  in  their 
stomachs. 

The  sturgeon  is  another  more  or  less  migratory  fish,  originally 
(like  the  salmon)  of  freshwater  habits,  but  now  partially  marine, 
which  ascends  its  parent  stream  for  spawning  during  the  summer 
season.  Incredible  quantities  are  caught  for  caviare  in  the  great 
Eussian  rivers.  At  one  point  on  the  Volga,  a  hundred  thousand 
people  collect  in  spring  for  the  fishery,  and  work  by  relays,  day 
and  night  continuously,  as  long  as  the  sturgeon  are  going  up 
stream.  On  some  of  the  tributaries,  when  fishing  is  intermitted 
for  a  single  day,  the  sturgeons  have  been  known  to  completely 
fill  a  river  360  feet  wide,  so  that  the  backs  of  the  uppermost  fish 
were  pushed  out  of  the  water.  (I  take  this  statement,  not  from 
the  *  Arabian  Nights,'  as  the  scoffer  might  imagine,  but  from  that 
most  respectable  authority,  Professor  Seeley.)  Still,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  quantity  killed,  there  is  no  danger  of  any  falling 
off  in  the  supply  for  the  future,  for  every  fish  lays  from  two  to 
three  million  eggs,  each  of  which,  as  caviare  eaters  well  know,  is 
quite  big  enough  to  be  distinctly  seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the 
finished  product.  The  best  caviare  is  simply  bottled  exactly  as 
found,  with  the  addition  merely  of  a  little  salt.  No  man  of  taste 
can  pretend  to  like  the  nasty  sun-dried  sort,  in  which  the 
individual  eggs  are  reduced  to  a  kind  of  black  pulp,  and  pressed 
hard  with  the  feet  into  doubtful  barrels. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  one  word  of  warning  as  to  certain 
popular  errors  about  the  young  fry  of  sundry  well-known  species. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  it  asserted  that  sprats  are 
only  immature  herring.  This  is  a  complete  mistake.  Believe  it 
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not.  Sprats  are  a  very  distinct  species  of  the  herring  genus,  and 
they  never  grow  much  bigger  than  when  they  appear,  broches,  at 
table.  The  largest  adult  sprat  measures  only  six  inches,  while 
full-grown  herring  may  attain  as  much  as  fifteen.  Moreover, 
herring  have  teeth  on  the  palate,  always  wanting  in  sprats,  by 
which  means  the  species  may  be  readily  distinguished  at  all  ages. 
When  in  doubt,  therefore,  do  not  play  trumps,  but  examine  the 
palate.  On  the  other  hand,  whitebait,  long  supposed  to  be  a 
distinct  species,  has  now  been  proved  by  Dr.  Giinther,  the  greatest 
of  ichthyologists,  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  fry  or  young  of  herring. 
To  complete  our  discomfiture,  the  same  eminent  authority  has 
also  shown  that  the  pilchard  and  the  sardine,  which  we  thought 
so  unlike,  are  one  and  the  same  fish,  called  by  different  names 
according  as  he  is  caught  off  the  Cornish  coast  or  in  Breton, 
Portuguese,  or  Mediterranean  waters.  Such  aliases  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  among  his  class.  To  say  the  plain  truth,  fish 
are  the  most  variable  and  ill-defined  of  animals ;  they  differ  so 
much  in  different  habitats,  so  many  hybrids  occur  between  them, 
and  varieties  merge  so  readily  by  imperceptible  stages  into  one 
another,  that  only  an  expert  can  decide  in  doubtful  cases — and 
every  expert  carefully  reverses  the  last  man's  opinion.  Let  us  at 
least  be  thankful  that  whitebait  by  any  other  name  would  eat  as 
nice ;  that  science  has  not  a  single  whisper  to  breathe  against 
their  connection  with  lemon ;  and  that  whether  they  are  really 
the  young  of  Clupea  harengus  or  not,  the  supply  at  Billingsgate 
shows  no  symptom  of  falling  short  of  the  demand. 
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'  I  MUST  go  into  lodgings,'  I  said  to  myself  as  I  scanned  the  first 
week's  hotel  bill,  averaging  sixteen  francs  per  day.  '  This  kind 
of  thing  won't  do.  I  came  here  to  economise.' 

It  was,  however,  one  thing  to  decide  upon  the  necessity  for 
going  into  lodgings,  and  quite  another  to  find  suitable  rooms  at 
a  reasonable  rent,  though  I  set  about  the  search  arrayed  in  the 
oldest  hat  and  coat  I  possessed,  that  I  might  not  run  the  risk  of 
being  mistaken  for  that  coveted  prey — a  rich  Englishman.  I 
spent  several  days  inspecting  *  appartements  meubles '  in  various 
quarters  of  Eouen;  but  the  proprietors'  ideas  of  rent  were  so 
hopelessly  out  of  proportion  to  my  own,  that  I  had  to  give  it  up 
and  appeal  for  assistance  to  Madame  C.,  la  maitresse  d'hotel. 

'<  It  is  on  account  of  the  Exhibition,'  said  Madame,  when  I 
expressed  my  surprise  at  the  exorbitance  of  the  rents  demanded. 

'All  over  France  it  is  the  same,'  I  said.  'You  don't  mean 
to  say,  Madame,  that  the  Exhibition  affects  the  cost  of  living  in 
Eouen  ? ' 

'  But  yes !     It  is  marvellous,  is  it  not  ? ' 

It  did  seem  rather  marvellous ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  accepted 
Madame's  offer  to  send  her  husband  to  find  '  accommodations ' 
for  me,  and  resigned  myself  to  a  further  stay  of  three  days  in 
the  hotel. 

I  had  come  over  to  spend  the  summer  in  Normandy — not 
without  some  misgivings,  I  own— in  spite  of  the  enthusiastic 
comments  the  announcement  of  my  intention  evoked  from  un- 
initiated friends.  '  Summer  in  Normandy '  does  suggest  infinite 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  cloudless  skies,  fruit-laden  orchards, 
picturesque  peasantry,  and  the  like.  I  frankly  confess  that  these 
formed  the  foreground  of  the  mental  picture  I  drew  for  myself 
before  I  started,  and  that — thanks  to  an  unruffled  moonlit  sea—- 
the picture  grew  brighter  and  more  warmly  coloured  during  the 
passage  to  Dieppe.  I  got  it  to  Rouen  quite  intact,  and  kept  it 
for  at  least  two  days;  then  it  began  to  fade,  and  the  fading 
process  has  gone  on  ever  since,  till  I  have  almost  forgotten  what 
the  original  picture  was  like. 

Monsieur  C.  applied  himself  to  his  task,  and  on  the  morning 
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of  the  fourth  day  his  diligence  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
rooms  just  round  the  corner,  about  twenty-five  yards  from  the 
hotel  door. 

*  The  rent  is  but  fifty-five  francs  a  month  for  the  entire  suite,' 
said  Madame;    'and   Monsieur  will   have   no   pains.      Madame 
Lenot  will  compose  the  bed  and  garnish  the  floor.' 

Madame  C.  spoke  as  though  a  dweller  in  French  lodgings 
usually  performed  these  offices  for  himself  and  Madame  Lenot 
was  stretching  a  point  for  the  helpless  Briton. 

*  But  I  do  not  want  an  entire  suite,'  I  said,  as  visions  of  a 
noble  range  "of  apartments  in  white-and-gold  rose  to  my  mind's 
eye.     A  *  suite '  sounded  extravagant  and  luxurious,  and  I  wanted 
to  be  economical. 

*  The  rooms  will  not  let  singles,'  said  Madame.     *  I  think 
Monsieur  should  see  them ;  it  will  be  convenient  that  he  shall 
live  en  pension  here.' 

No  doubt  it  would ;  certainly  for  one,  possibly  for  both  of  us  ; 
but  the  arrangement  proposed  only  made  the  matter  worse.  If  I 
took  my  meals  at  the  hotel,  all  I  should  want  was  a  bedroom  and 
a  table  to  write  at,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  engage  a  whole  flat 
for  that.  Still,  the  rent  was  so  much  lower  than  any  I  had  heard 
of  that  I  was  tempted,  and  finally  consented  to  go  and  inspect 
the  v  suite '  under  the  guidance  of  Ernest. 

Ernest  is  Madame's  head-waiter  and  general  factotum.  He 
is  five  feet  one  inch  in  height,  eight  or  nine  feet  in  circumference, 
and  is  amiability  personified.  He  has  a  bald  head,  long  black 
Dundreary  whiskers,  and  a  smile  which,  under  the  influence  of 
a  ten-centime  piece,  expands  into  a  radiant  halo.  He  speaks 
English,  and  regards  his  insignia  of  office — a  tolerably  clean 
napkin — as  a  more  important  part  of  his  attire  than  his  coat  and 
waistcoat.  At  all  events,  he  has  attended  me  more  than  once  at 
breakfast  without  the  two  latter  articles ;  without  the  serviette, 
never. 

*  It  makes  hot,'  said  Ernest,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow  as  he  waddled  down  the  street  at  my  side.     '  The  rooms  of 
M.  Lenot  will  gratify  Monsieur ;  they  are  shade.' 

We  turned  up  a  narrow  by-street  and  stopped  before  an 
ancient  four-storey  house  constructed  of  plastered  brickwork, 
which  was  intersected  in  all  directions  by  heavy  black  beams. 
Its  external  appearance  was  uninviting,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared 
to  have  shrunk  with  disgust  from  the  modern  building  on  its 
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right,  and  stood  at  a  bold  angle  from  its  foundations.  As  a 
specimen  of  mediaeval  architecture,  it  was  most  interesting;  as 
a  residence,  it  looked  undesirable ;  but  if  I  could  not  find  another 
it  must  do. 

The  door  of  the  mansion  was  just  six  feet  high  and  twenty 
inches  wide  ;  a  very  mean  portal  to  the  *  suite '  I  was  prepared  for. 
M.  Lenot,  the  landlord,  opened  it  in  response  to  an  application 
from  Ernest's  fat  knuckles,  and  welcomed  us  with  effusion. 

*  Entrez,  Messieurs,  entrez  ! '  he  exclaimed  warmly  ;  and 
*  Entrez ! '  echoed  Ernest  from  behind.  Ernest  had  measured  that 
door  with  his  eye,  and  for  obvious  physical  reasons  had  decided  to 
stay  outside. 

I  took  off  my  hat  and  entered  sideways,  to  find  myself  at  the 
foot  of  a  dark  spiral  staircase  built  of  red  tiles  ;  another  door  opened 
upon  a  room  in  the  basement,  whence  there  issued  a  piercing  smell 
of  onions  intermingled  with  beer.  The  stairs  were  clean,  but 
cruelly  irregular  in  height  and  breadth ;  a  rope,  worn  smooth  by 
many  hands,  hung  loosely  round  the  centre-post,  and  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  handrail ;  and  with  its  aid  I  fell  upstairs  after  the 
landlord,  to  whom  familiarity  made  the  deep  gloom  of  no  conse- 
quence. My  guide  paused,  soon  after  I  recovered  from  my  fourth 
tumble,  and  after  trying  a  number  of  keys,  unlocked  the  door  of 
a  tiny  passage  which  received  a  little  light  through  a  glass  door  at 
the  farther  end.  This  he  threw  open,  and,  turning  to  me,  said  in 
impressive  tones : 

'  Monsieur,  le  salon  de  compagnie.' 

Having  performed  the  ceremony  of  introduction,  he  drew  back 
and  permitted  me  to  feast  my  eyes  in  silence.  The  salon  was  nine 
feet  by  seven ;  the  ceiling  was  so  conveniently  low  that  I  could 
strike  matches  upon  it.  Three  of  the  walls  retained  suspicious 
traces  of  once  having  worn  a  coat  of  green  paint,  and  the  fourth 
was  papered:  they  were  sparsely  adorned  with  framed  engrav- 
ings of  a  school  unknown  to  me,  but  which  resembled  the  earliest 
style  of  illustrated  papers.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  table 
(lame),  a  sofa,  two  chairs,  and  a  wardrobe  ;  and  a  piece  of  carpet 
quite  as  large  as  a  face-towel,  and  whose  pattern  in  its  better 
days  would  have  been  enough  to  trip  a  man  up,  embellished 
the  centre  of  the  red-tiled  floor.  A  neat  green-enamelled  stove 
did  duty  for  a  grate  in  the  fireplace,  and  a  square  spittoon  of 
Brobdingnagian  dimensions  lent  a  homely  air  to  the  apartment  of 
which  it  scarcely  stood  in  need.  There  were  no  curtains  to  the 
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hinged  windows,  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  everything  going 
on  in  the  opposite  houses,  and  in  return  permitted  the  neighbours 
to  enjoy  an  unimpeded  study  of  my  domestic  life  if  they  cared  to 
do  so.  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  excite  their  interest  in  me 
on  the  day  I  came  to  see  the  rooms,  and  they  have  retained  it  ever 
since. 

1  The  room  is  very  small,'  I  said  plaintively,  and  using  great 
care  in  pronunciation.  I  should  mention  that  French  is  not  my 
strong  point. 

'  Oui,  Monsieur,'  assented  M.  Lenot,  briskly.  *  Vraiment,  c'est 
un  appartement  magnifique.' 

*  I  said  it  was  very  small,'  I  repeated. 

M.  Lenot  looked  at  me  dubiously,  and  smiled.  He  regretted 
not  to  understand  me,  he  said ;  he  could  not  speak  the  French  of 
Paris.  Of  course,  after  that  I  had  to  let  him  take  my  admiration  for 
granted ;  clearly  my  landlord  was  a  diplomatist,  but  in  any  dispute 
I  should  be  at  his  mercy.  Parisian  French,  save  the  mark !  It  was 
indeed  fortunate  that  the  rent  had  been  settled. 

M.  Lenot  now  proceeded  to  show  me  the  manifold  advantages 
of  the  premises.  There  were  cupboards  !  Now,  had  I  required 
extensive  cupboard  accommodation  with  a  small  room  attached, 
this  would  have  suited  me  to  a  nicety.  But  as  I  wanted  a  place 
to  live  in,  the  splendid  shelfless  cupboards  now  displayed  failed  to 
arouse  my  enthusiasm ;  there  were  two  of  them,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  fireplace,  and  together  they  were  not  much  inferior  in  size 
to  the  salon  itself.  The  doors  reached  from  ceiling  to  floor,  and 
if  you  were  careful  it  was  quite  possible  to  open  and  shut  them 
without  knocking  down  the  pictures  which  hung  thereon  to  make 
them  look  like  walls. 

'  For  Monsieur's  everything,'  said  M.  Lenot  as  he  emerged  in 
a  somewhat  cobwebby  condition  from  the  second  recess  ;  '  for  every- 
thing.' Then  he  added  something  relative  to  the  cupboard's  ability 
to  contain  *  une  vache,'  by  way  of  still  impressing  upon  me  a  sense 
of  its  magnitude ;  but  even  that  did  not  please  me.  Cows  do  not 
form  part  of  my  personal  baggage  when  travelling  in  Europe,  and 
I  could  see  no  specific  advantage  in  having  stalls  for  such  off  my 
sitting-room. 

'  Where  is  the  bed-room  ? '  I  inquired,  as  the  landlord  shut  the 
door,  keeping  a  wary  eye  upon  the  engraving  overhead  as  he 
did  so. 

*  Le  chambre  de  nuit  ?  '  said  he.     { A-a-a-h,  voila  ! '     And  he 
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opened  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  salon  and  disclosed  yet  another 
and  larger  cupboard,  with  a  wooden  floor  raised  six  inches  above 
the  level  of  that  we  stood  on.  It  was  guiltless  of  window,  of 
course — cupboards  generally  are  ;  there  was  no  carpet ;  a  palatial 
bedstead,  canopied  in  red  cretonne,  and  a  stand  with  a  toy  wash- 
basin and  jug,  completely  filled  it.  Filled  it  to  overflowing  in  fact, 
for  there  was  not  room  for  us  both  to  go  inside  at  once,  unless  one 
climbed  on  the  bed. 

If  this  represented  the  Norman  idea  of  a '  suite  of  apartments,' 
I  could  certainly  take  the  lot  without  feeling  guilty  of  excessive 
extravagance  ;  and  after  all  I  only  required  them  for  the  summer 
months,  and  should  pass  most  of  my  time  out  of  doors.  Yes,  they 
would  do.  I  might  put  the  sofa  into  one  cupboard,  my  portman- 
teau and  boots  into  the  other,  and  then  if  I  stowed  my  hat-box  on 
top  of  the  wardrobe,  and  my  dispatch-box  under  the  table,  I 
could  move  about  in  the  salon  quite  easily. 

I  poked  the  mattress  with  my  stick  as  we  stood  gazing  respect- 
ively in  admiration  and  doubt,  and  roused  M.  Lenot  to  renewed 
activity.  He  kicked  off  his  sabots,  and  with  an  ecstatic  shout 
plunged  into  the  feather  coverlet  to  show  how  soft  it  was.  *  C'est 
magnifique,'  he  cried  as  he  came  to  the  surface  again,  *  The  bed 
most  magnificent  in  Kouen.' 

I  admitted  the  excellence  of  the  bed,  and  asked  to  see  the  bath 
he  proposed  to  give  me  ;  I  should  have  to  tub  in  the  salon  de  com- 
pagnie,  but  that  was  a  detail.  Where  was  the  bath  ?  That  was 
the  present  question. 

*  Le  bain,  Monsieur  ? '  queried  M.  Lenot,  taking  off  his  cap  to 
rub  his  hair  erect,  '  le  bain  ?     I  do  not  comprehend.' 

Evidently  my  French  was  at  fault  again ;  but  on  so  vital  a  point 
as  this  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  definite  understanding  before 
I  took  the  rooms.  I  threw  open  the  window  to  summon  Ernest. 
He  was  seated  on  the  window-sill  of  a  shop  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  fanning  himself  with  his  napkin. 

*  Ernest ! '  I  shouted,  '  please  come  up  here.' 

Ernest  rose  to  his  feet,  casting  a  doubtful  look  at  the  door,  and 
then  raised  his  eyes  to  mine  in  mute  pathetic  sorrow.  I  grasped 
his  difficulty,  and  solved  it  by  calling  the  landlord  to  my  side  ;  we 
held  our  conversation  through  the  interpreter  below,  to  the  breath- 
less edification  of  the  whole  street. 

*  Ernest,'  I  began,  *  tell  M.  Lenot  that  I  must  have  a  bath.' 
M.  Lenot,  thus  informed,  retired  for  a  moment,  and  came  back 
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with  the  toy  basin  and  jug  in  his  hands.  He  exhibited  these  to 
the  spell-bound  gaze  of  his  neighbours,  and  expatiated  with  great 
volubility  upon  their  sufficiency  for  all  reasonable  requirements,  at 
some  length. 

'Monsieur  will  wash  in  these,'  said  Ernest  (who  has  all  an 
interpreter's  talent  for  condensation),  when  the  speaker  had  come 
to  the  end  of  his  remarks. 

*  No,  I  can't ;  I  want  a  large  bath  I  can  get  into.' 

The  thrill  of  astonishment  which  ran  through  the  crowd  when 
Ernest,  with  appropriate  pantomimic  action,  repeated  my  demand 
to  the  landlord  did  more  to  convince  me  of  its  enormity  than  the 
latter's  eloquence,  and  I  was  quite  prepared  for  his  reply  that  it 
was  impossible. 

'  Oui,  mon  Dieu,  c'est  impossible  ! '  M.  Lenot  was  growing 
excited. 

'Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?'  I  inquired  through  Ernest. 

*  If  these  are  insufficient,'  said  M.  Lenot,  lifting  the  basin  and 
jug  from  the  floor,  and  once  more  holding  them  at  arm's  length 
out  of  the  window, '  Monsieur  can  go  to  the  Maison  des  Bains  in 
the  Eue  Nationale.' 

There  was  quite  a  large  crowd  in  the  street  now,  and  traffic 
was  obstructed  ;  a  vegetable  hawker,  who  had  been  crying  his 
wares,  began  to  complain  about  it  and  make  unpleasant  remarks 
to  me  and  my  interpreter ;  he  couldn't  get  his  cart  through.  So, 
although  everybody  else  was  waiting  to  hear  the  bath  question  dis- 
cussed to  the  end,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  adjourn  to  the  hotel, 
where  it  could  be  settled  with  less  publicity  than  at  a  window 
on  the  second  floor  through  a  medium  in  the  street. 

M.  Lenot  took  the  washing-utensils  under  his  arm,  as  evi- 
dence to  support  his  arguments,  and  I  crept  cautiously  after  him 
downstairs.  Two  minutes  more  found  us  in  Madame  C.'s  office, 
where  we  laid  the  matter  before  her  for  decision.  The  landlord 
assumed  the  role  of  plaintiff,  and  with  my  concurrence  stated  his 
case  first.  Madame  listened  with  judicial  patience,  and  then 
explained  that  my  request  was  so  unusual,  so  utterly  without 
precedent,  and  altogether  so  absurd,  that  I  must  not  expect  it  to  be 
met.  No  landlord  would  entertain  it  for  a  moment. 

'  But,'  she  continued,  kindly  mindful  of  British  eccentricities, 
'if  it  is  that  Monsieur  must  require  every  morning  a  bath,  he  can 
have  it  in  the  hotel,  one  franc  and  a  half  for  hot,  one  franc  for 
cold.' 
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There  was  obviously  no  other  alternative ;  I  thought  of  the 
legend  of  Justice  and  the  Oyster  and  gave  way.  The  affair  was 
settled ;  I  consented  to  take  the  rooms  round  the  corner,  and  M. 
Lenot  resumed  his  property  and  went  home  happy. 

I  am  now  fairly  established  here,  and  the  other  residents  in 
the  Rue  Harenquerie  are  growing  accustomed  to  the  presence  in 
their  midst  of  a  '  foreign  devil '  who  washes  every  day.  I  reap  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  in  thwarting  Madame  C.'s  designs  on  my 
purse  by  patronising  the  establishment  in  the  Rue  Nationale, 
although  it  is  ten  minutes'  walk  from  my  lodgings,  and  I  am 
expected  to  provide  my  own  soap  or  pay  extra.  Since  he  won  the 
famous  bath  case  M.  Lenot  treats  me  with  the  chivalrous  kind- 
ness of  a  conqueror,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  model  landlord.  He 
has,  I  understand,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  neighbours  by 
furnishing  my  windows  with  curtains,  whereby  they  are  debarred 
from  devoting  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  their  spare  time  to  watch- 
ing my  movements.  M.  Lenot  is  also  a  model  husband  ;  it  is  he 
who  composes  the  bed  and  garnishes  the  floor,  for  several  times 
I  have  come  in  and  surprised  him  at  these  domestic  occupations. 
He  brings  up  my  shaving-water  in  the  morning,  and  for  three  weeks 
never  failed  to  apologise  for  the  architect's  unfortunate  omission  to 
furnish  the  house  with  bells — an  oversight  which  compels  me  to  go 
out  on  the  stairs  and  shout  when  I  want  anything.  As  the  build- 
ing dates  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  M.  Lenot's 
apologies  were  rather  out  of  date  ;  but  he  continued  to  make  them 
until  I  learned  enough  French  to  assure  him  that  I  knew  he  was 
not  personally  responsible  for  the  deficiency. 

I  am  never  brought  in  contact  with  Madame  Lenot  except  on 
pay-day,  when  she  comes  for  the  rent.  She  devotes  her  exclusive 
attention  to  the  management  of  a  very  small  cafe  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  a  large  grey  parrot ;  she  has  no  cooking  to  do  for  me, 
so  that  fruitful  source  of  misunderstanding  is  absent,  and,  unless 
an  overcharge  for  candles  mars  its  harmony,  our  monthly  meeting 
is  almost  affectionate  in  tone. 

The  orthodox  method  of  living  in  lodgings  in  France  has  dis- 
tinct drawbacks.  In  fine  weather  it  is  very  pleasant  to  dawdle 
over  the  petit  dejeuner  under  the  awning  outside  a  cafe  at  the 
street  corner ;  but  the  same  meal  on  a  wet  day,  eaten,  as  it  needs 
must  be,  in  a  room  reeking  with  stale  tobacco  and  other  reminis- 
cences, becomes  a  duty  to  be  shirked  or  scrambled  through  in 
haste.  Then,  again,  the  insular  British  mind  revolts  at  the 
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necessity  for  always  taking  the  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette — that 
nondescript  meal,  neither  breakfast  nor  lunch — and  dinner  in  the 
public  room  of  an  hotel. 

The  student  of  human  nature  finds  much  to  interest  him  at 
the  table  d'hote,  it  is  true,  and  can  devote  his  attention  to  his 
neighbours  when  the  dinner  is  unworthy  of  it.  Here  we  have 
'Arry  doing  the  Continong  with  a  pal,  loud-voiced,  self-assertive, 
and  quite  overpoweringly  friendly.  'Arry  drinks  mn  ordinaire 
and  abuses  it,  but  orders  another  bottle  with  most  reckless  prodi- 
gality, and  empties  it  of  its  last  drop.  Here,  too,  we  have  'Arry's 
very  antithesis :  the  meek  Briton  in  spectacles,  travelling  alone 
with  a  phrase-book  which  diffidence  forbids  him  to  publicly  use. 
He  brings  that  book  to  table,  and  steals  a  peep  at  it  when  he 
thinks  no  one  is  looking.  Holding  it  under  the  cloth,  he  fumbles 
over  the  leaves  in  nervous  haste  till  he  finds  the  page  he  wants  ; 
then  he  calls  softly  to  the  waiter,  and  reads  out  the  sentence  in  a 
hollow  whisper.  The  waiter  doesn't  understand,  but,  keenly 
anxious  to  oblige,  bends  over  the  meek  man's  shoulder  and  draws 
down  upon  him  the  attention  of  all  the  guests  by  reading  in 
strident  tones,  '  Donnez  moi  du  pain,  s'il  vous  plait?  '  He  glides 
away  to  get  it,  and  our  traveller  smuggles  the  book  under  his 
napkin  again,  to  eat  his  soup  and  let  his  glowing  blushes  subside. 
There  is  a  Frenchman  on  our  meek  friend's  right  hand,  and 
another  on  his  left ;  and  he  wants  the  water  decanter,  which  is 
out  of  his  reach.  He  could  ask  for  it,  but  he  won't ;  he  waits 
patiently  until  Achille  (Ernest's  brother)  observes  his  empty  glass, 
and  comes  to  his  assistance  with  four  pages  of  wine-card  faultlessly 
committed  to  memory.  Our  traveller  grows  more  and  more 
embarrassed  as  the  waiter  runs  through  the  list.  Other  people 
are  calling  for  attendance,  and  everybody  is  looking  at  him  again  ; 
he  doesn't  know  how  to  stop  Achille ;  he  has  forgotten  the  French 
for  *  Some  water,  if  you  please,'  and  the  phrase-book  has  fallen 
under  the  table.  Achille  pauses  for  breath  ;  the  meek  man,  in 
despair,  says  *  Oui,'  and  is  forthwith  supplied  with  a  bottle  of 
inferior  claret,  at  eight  francs,  which  he  doesn't  want.  But  he 
drinks  it,  and  in  the  teeth  of  adverse  circumstances  enjoys  him- 
self, as  he  came  abroad  to  do. 

Then  we  have  the  French  lady  who  sweeps  in,  accompanied  by 
a  diminutive  white  poodle  and  a  patient  husband.  Madame  comes 
to  eat  her  dinner ;  Monsieur  to  snatch  a  few  stray  mouthfuls  in 
the  intervals  of  making  short  tours  about  the  back  premises  in 
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search  of  the  poodle,  which,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  prefers  the 
kitchen  to  the  salle  a  manger.  Madame  has  a  morsel  for  '  Tito.' 
Tito  is  not  at  her  side.  Madame  looks  at  Monsieur  in  alarm  and 
says,  *  Tito  has  again  departed.'  Monsieur  lays  down  his  knife 
and  fork  and  looks  under  the  table.  *  Tito  is  not  here,'  says 
Madame  with  conviction.  Monsieur  opines  that  he  will  return 
instantly,  and  makes  a  transparent  pretence  of  resuming  his 
dinner ;  but  it  won't  do.  Madame  is  desolee,  she  says,  and  the 
wanderer  must  be  reclaimed  ere  she  can  consent  to  touch  her 
dinner.  Tito  will  be  lost !  stolen  ! !  killed  !  ! !  And  Monsieur  is 
constrained  to  return  once  more  to  the  kitchen,  where  he  finds 
Tito  regaling  himself  with  unwholesome  dainties  he  has  begged 
from  the  cook.  He  returns  with  Tito ;  his  untouched  plate  has 
been  spirited  away  by  Ernest's  watchful  satellite,  and  he  has 
nothing  to  do  now  but  look  on  while  Madame  caresses  the  poodle, 
and  wait  till  he  is  sent  to  find  it  again. 

And  above  us  all,  towering  at  the  full  height  of  his  sixty-one 
inches,  stands  Ernest,  carving  the  turbot  and  mixing  the  salad 
with  the  deftness  of  a  conjurer  and  the  lofty  calmness  of  a  high 
priest.  The  roar  of  human  voices  and  crash  of  crockery  surge 
round  him  like  the  waves  against  a  lighthouse,  and  disturb  his 
imperturbable  serenity  as  little.  He  is  deaf  to  all,  blind  to  all,  save 
the  duties  of  his  Lord  High  Carvership.  The  loudest  demand  for 
more  mutton  is  thrown  away  upon  Ernest  at  dinner-time ;  you 
must  prefer  your  request  through  Achille  or  another  waiter,  who 
with  bated  breath  whispers  it  in  the  ear  of  the  Dispenser-General 
and  gets  what  you  want. 

By  the  way,  when  one  is  trying  to  learn  a  new  language,  how 
persistently  fragments  of  any  other  tongue  one  has  been  used  to 
speak  slip  out  unbidden  !  In  justice  to  myself  I  feel  bound  to  say 
that  I  can  ask  for  a  spoon  in  French,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten 
Hindustani  crops  up,  and  the  waiter  goes  away  searching  his  brief 
English  vocabulary  for  '  chumach '  before  I  recognise  my  mistake. 

Dinner  is  over,  except  for  a  few  late-comers  whom  the  waiters 
are  hunting  through  a  cold  menu  in  reproachful  haste,  and  I 
return  to  the  Rue  Harenqueries,  gaining  admission  to  M.  Lenot's 
domain  by  means  of  two  ponderous  latchkeys.  There  is  no  gas 
in  the  house ;  but  one  modest,  withal  limp  tallow  candle  brilliantly 
illuminates  the  salon.  I  shut  the  cupboard  doors,  which,  by 
reason  of  the  deviation  of  the  house  from  the  perpendicular,  have 
an  unconquerable  tendency  to  swing  open  when  a  cart  passes,  and 
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block  them  with  boots,  which  happen  to  be  the  readiest  means  at 
hand.  The  night  is  warm,  and  I  must  get  the  cupboard-door  out 
of  the  way  before  I  can  open  the  window.  Peace  reigns  without, 
for  Madame  Lenot  has  put  her  parrot  to  bed.  That  parrot  is  a 
feathered  '  bete  noire  '  to  me ;  all  day  it  carries  on  an  intermin- 
able argument  with  another  of  its  species  who  lives  at  the  top  of 
the  street,  in  a  voice  compared  to  which  the  sound  produced  by 
scratching  a  slate  with  a  nail  is  music.  The  voices  of  night  we 
know  best  and  hate  most  in  London  are  unheard  in  this  happy 
valley.  Stealthily-creeping  shadows  betray  the  presence  of  the 
harmless  unnecessary  cat,  which  abounds  in  Rouen,  but  which 
sets  an  example  of  nocturnal  propriety  to  the  British  pussy  which 
the  latter  would  do  well  to  follow.  A  large  canine  police  force 
ensures  the  French  cat's  good  conduct  in  the  street,  and  the  high- 
pitched  roofs  are  too  steep  to  permit  vigorous  love-making.  Feline 
French  is  spoken  in  tones  which  would  not  be  out  of  place  on  the 
roof  of  a  cathedral,  and  suggests  far  more  tender  feelings  than 
the  impassioned  wooings  which  take  place  under  the  bushes  in 
a  West  End  square.  Neither  do  itinerant  vocalists  or  organ- 
grinders  disturb  the  hours  of  darkness — or  the  hours  of  light,  for 
that  matter — a  fact  which  I  attribute  to  the  Frenchman's  inherent 
love  of  music,  and  the  many  opportunities  given  him  for  in- 
dulging it. 

Just  below  my  window,  where  the  pavement  ought  to  be, 
Madame  Lenot's  customers — dark-faced  little  men  in  once-blue 
blouses — are  sitting  round  small  iron  tables,  drinking  wonder- 
fully-coloured '  sirops '  and  water,  and  playing  dominoes.  Beau- 
tiful colours  and  appalling  sweetness  are  the  very  desirable  Gallic 
substitute  for  strength  in  liquor.  Except  under  circumstances  of 
grave  provocation,  the  Frenchman  of  the  lower  orders  rarely 
drinks  anything  stronger  than  his  sirops.  When  he  does  he  gets 
tipsy  and  tearful.  Not  drunk  enough  to  think  he  is  sober,  he 
remains  just  sober  enough  to  know  he  is  drunk,  and  be  able  to 
tack  home  with  his  arm  round  the  neck  of  a  less  erratic  friend. 
He  is  essentially  a  sober  being  ;  hence  his  '  missus  '  does  not  haunt 
the  cafe  doors  with  the  haggard,  anxious  visage  we  know  so  well. 
She  stays  at  home  knitting  on  the  doorstep,  and  trusts  him  to 
come  home  at  a  decent  time,  in  which  he  seldom  disappoints  her. 

There  is  no  band  to-night,  and  there  are  three  or  four  hours 
to  kill  before  I  can  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  to  go  to  bed.  I 
shall  be  busy  enough  then  ;  that  seductively  soft,  clean,  and  inno- 
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cent-looking  bed — there,  never  mind  ;  that  story  is  a  very  old  one. 
There  are  no  chums  to  drop  in  for  a  smoke  and  chat,  no  friends 
to  visit,  no  club  to  go  to,  no  theatre ;  and  the  evening  in  my 
lodgings  dies  hard.  I  have  ploughed  my  way  through  the  *  Figaro  ' 
with  the  aid  of  a  hard-worked  dictionary,  conscientiously  reading 
all  the  invitations  to  funerals  and  promesses  de  mariage,  and  am 
in  no  mood  to  attack  a  French  novel  to-night.  In  a  moment  of 
rashness  before  I  left  my  native  shore,  I  threw  aside  my  books 
with  a  noble  but  unwise  resolve  to  depend  entirely  upon  French 
literature  for  amusement  and  instruction  ;  hence  I  have  nothing 
to  read. 

The  candle  is  growing  more  dejected  and  limp  every  moment 
from  its  own  heat,  and  splutters  sadly  from  time  to  time,  as 
though  apologising  for  its  inability  to  give  more  light.  What  is 
a  fellow  to  do  ?  I  have  '  counted  the  clothes '  for  the  blanchisseuse, 
who  pays  her  weekly  visit  to-morrow,  and  with  infinite  pains  have 
sewn  on  two  buttons  to  be  washed  off  again.  The  disintegrating 
power  of  French  washing  is  extraordinary  ;  no  English  thread  can 
stand  the  process  ;  and  my  blanchisseuse,  perhaps  out  of  considera- 
tion for  my  enforced  idleness,  provides  me  with  at  least  one  hours 
work  with  needle  and  thread  one  night  per  week.  I  tried  mend- 
ing my  own  socks  once  when  sorely  at  a  loss  for  occupation,  but 
had  to  give  up  even  that  harmless  amusement  because  I  couldn't 
wear  them  afterwards. 

The  clocks  are  beginning  to  strike  eleven.  There  is  a  quaint, 
old-world  courtesy,  an  apres  vous,  madame  sort  of  principle, 
about  the  French  public  timekeeper ;  it  will  never  presume  to 
strike  the  hour  while  another  clock  is  doing  so ;  and  as  there 
must  be  about  eighty  in  Kouen,  it  takes  quite  twenty  minutes  for 
them  all  to  express  an  opinion.  'In  rural  towns  throughout 
France,'  says  *  Bradshaw,'  *  local  time  is  kept.'  Bradshaw  under- 
states the  case.  Each  clock  has  its  own  time  and  jealously  adheres 
to  it,  absolutely  regardless  of  that  unanimity  which  in  more 
methodical  countri^l  is  counted  a  virtue.  One  great  advantage 
of  the  system  is,  you  need  never  attempt  to  be  punctual  if  you 
are  asked  out  to  dinner ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  impossible  to  catch  a  train. 

If  the  evening  in  my  lodgings  is  long,  the  day  spent  outside 
is  not  too  short.  I  have  done  all  the  churches  and  'places  of 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  '  at  my  leisure  ;  the  spire  of  the 
cathedral  is  the  only  thing  I  have  left  unvisited.  I  was  anxious 
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to  ascend  it  at  one  time,  but,  having  heard  a  romantic  story  con- 
nected with  it,  I  have  abandoned  all  thought  of  doing  so  for 
the  present.  I  will  relate  the  story ;  it  will  not  take  long,  and 
may  be  of  service  to  gallant  and  enterprising  tourists. 

One  beautiful  summer  afternoon,  an  English  party,  consisting 
of   an   old   lady,    a   young    lady,  and  a  gentleman,  visited   the 
Cathedral ;  after  inspecting  its  internal  beauties,  the  young  lady 
was  smitten  with  a  desire  to  ascend  to  the  lanterne  which  sur- 
mounts the  spire,  in  order  to  see  the  view.  The  spire  is  a  cast-iron 
structure  over  450  feet  in  height,  and  a  very  narrow  spiral  stair- 
case within  it  affords  a  safe  means  of  reaching  the  top.     The 
gentleman  consented  to  escort  the  young  lady,  and,  having  gained 
admittance  to  the  tower,  the  pair  were  dispatched  on  their  upward 
journey  by  the  gardienne.  Some  little  time  after  they  had  started, 
a  very  stout  and  nervous  old  French  gentleman  also  essayed  the 
climb  by  himself,  unknown  to  the  two  in  front.    The  Englishman 
and  his  companion  reached  the  summit  in  safety,  exulted  in  the 
glorious  view,  and  in  due  time  began  their  tedious  descent.     All 
went  well,  as  they  say  at  sea,  until  they  got  half-way  down  ;  there 
they  encountered  an  impassable  obstacle  in  the   shape   of  the 
French  gentleman,  who  was  sitting  on  the  stairs,  weeping  bitterly, 
so  overcome  by  dizziness  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  stir.     He 
clung   tenaciously  to  the  handrails  on  either  side,  and  sobbed 
prayers  to  the  gardienne  and  his  mother.      The  way  was  too 
narrow  to  allow  the  English  couple  to  pass  him,  and  though  they 
could  not  speak  French  they  used  their  utmost  eloquence  to   pre- 
vail upon  the  obstacle  to  permit  them  to  help  him  down.  But  he, 
seemingly,  had  no  confidence  in  them,  and  hysterically  declined 
to  move.      After  wasting  three-quarters  of  an  hour  reiterating 
their  fruitless  appeals,  and  shouting  for  assistance,  they  also  sat 
down  on  the  stairs  to  wait ;  but  finding  the  stairs  supremely  un- 
comfortable, they  presently  returned  to  the  lanterne  to  wait  there. 
Meantime  the   chaperon   down  below  in  the  Cathedral  was 
growing  impatient  at  her  detention;    an  hofr  passed,  and  she 
became  uneasy.    The  verger  to  whom  she  appealed  reassured  her ; 
it  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  Monsieur  and  Mademoiselle  could 
come  to  harm.      Two  hours  passed,  and  they  had  not  returned. 
The  chaperon  went  home  in  a  huff,  and  the  gardienne  began  to 
wonder  what  was  keeping  the  visitors  so  long  in  the  spire,  but 
being  a  patient  woman  she  waited  another  hour  before  she  went 
up  to  see.      When  she  did  she  found  the  obstacle  still  in  his 
chosen  place,  firmly  convinced  of  his  utter  inability  ever  to  leave 
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it  without  falling  through  the  ironwork  and  being  dashed  into 
ten  thousand  pieces  on  the  stones  below.  The  gardienne  was  old 
and  infirm,  and  could  not  help  him  herself ;  so  she  retraced  her 
steps,  and,  pressing  the  two  vergers  into  her  service,  sent  them  up 
to  treat  with  the  obstacle.  The  vergers  are  stalwart  beings  in 
plumed  cocked  hats  and  uniforms  of  the  utmost  resplendence  ; 
their  dazzling  splendour  reassured  the  French  gentleman,  and  he 
consented  to  be  led  down.  The  English  couple  were  then  sum- 
moned from  the  lanterne,  and  descended  without  urging  objections. 
They  had  not  altogether  wasted  their  time  ;  they  were  engaged. 
I  think  of  this  anecdote  when  I  feel  a  craving  to  ascend  the 
Cathedral  spire.  History  repeats  itself  every  day,  and  a  fellow 
never  knows  what  may  happen  in  a  dangerous  place  like  that. 

It  is  rather  beside  the  question,  but  while  on  the  subject  of 
sight-seeing  I  should  like  to  have  a  word  with  M.  Max  O'Kell. 
After  describing  the  Scott  monument  in  Edinburgh  (in  *  Friend 
Macdonald  ')  M.  O'Eell  goes  on  to  say  :  *  Now  for  the  comic  side 
of  the  thing.  A  staircase  conducts  you  to  the  summit  of  the 
monument,  to  which  you  can  mount  for  the  sum  of  twopence.' 

It  may  be  an  incongruity  to  charge  for  admission  to  such 
buildings  in  Britain  ;  but  has  M.  O'Kell  ever  been  called  upon  to 
pay  for  his  seat  in  a  place  of  worship  in  England  or  Scotland  ?  I 
often  go  to  the  afternoon  service  in  Rouen  Cathedral,  and  if  I 
want  to  sit  down,  I  have  to  hire  a  chair  at  the  rate  of  ten  cen- 
times, or  a  chair  and  prie-dieu  at  twenty  centimes,  '  paying  in 
advance  to  prevent  mistakes,'  as  the  Scotch  say.  I  grant  that  I 
can  get  my  chair  from  the  old  woman  at  the  door,  and,  carrying 
it  up  the  church  myself,  place  it  where  I  like,  which  is  a  privilege 
denied  worshippers  in  any  church  I  have  ever  entered  at  home. 
But,  M.  O'Kell,  I  think  you  ought  to  have  borne  this  in  mind  when 
you  saw  the  '  comic  side  of  the  thing '  in  a  somewhat  different 
connection  in  Edinburgh.  And,  moreover,  excuse  me  for  quoting 
your  own  words,  substituting  the  name  of  your  country  for  that 
of  mine  :  '  This  practical  spirit  shows  itself  on  Sundays  in  many 
of  the  large  towns  in  France  ' — and  on  week-days  too. 

One  is  often  tempted  to  wonder  what  Frenchmen  of  the  better 
class  find  to  employ  their  leisure  hours — of  which,  if  the  attendance 
at  the  cafes  is  any  criterion,  they  have  a  good  many.  The  total 
absence  of  outdoor  games  is  very  singular ;  cricket  is  of  course 
unknown,  and  though  many  of  the  large  houses  in  the  suburbs  have 
splendid  lawns,  no  sign  of  croquet  or  tennis  is  ever  visible.  The 
latter  game  appears  to  be  quite  a  closed  book  to  the  majority  in  this 
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part  of  the  world.  I  brought  my  racquet  over  with  me,  and  it 
attracted  a  huge  amount  of  attention  as  it  lay  with  my  baggage 

in  the  hotel.  To  Madame  C 's  housewifely  mind  it  suggested 

an  instrument  for  beating  carpets  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  she  still 
thinks  that  ought  to  be  its  legitimate  purpose  if  it  is  not. 

Nor  has  the  Norman  any  substitutes  for  our  outdoor  amusements. 
The  band  is  the  one  great  social  institution.  When  there  is  music 
in  the  gardens  the  populace  turns  out  en  masse,  hires  chairs  for 
the  afternoon,  and  sits  round  listening  to  it.  A  French  military 
band  plays  for  five  minutes  and  stops  for  ten,  sitting  down  to  per- 
form. It  is  immensely  appreciated ;  the  other  night  I  saw  a  tiny 
girl  toddle  into  the  ring  of  musicians  and  present  a  bouquet  to  the 
bandmaster  at  the  end  of  a  popular  piece,  and  the  clapping  which 
followed  was  tremendous.  A  French  crowd  does  not  cheer ;  it 
expresses  its  pent-up  feelings  with  its  hands,  and  the  effect  is 
somewhat  chilly  to  an  English  ear. 

In  the  evening  everybody  goes  to  his  or  her  favourite  cafe  and 
sits  outside,  under  the  lamps,  playing  cards  and  dominoes  and 
smoking  cigarettes,  while  white-robed  waiters  flit  to  and  fro,  laden 
with  cups  and  glasses  of  those  harmless  drinks  which  the  French- 
man's soul  loveth,  unless  there  is  a  band  anywhere,  when  the  cafes 
are  deserted.  And  if  the  native  finds  thus  little  wherewith  to 
entertain  himself,  how  much  worse  is  the  case  of  the  stranger, 
who,  ignorant  of  the  language,  has  'hurled  himself  into  the  country 
with  a  guide-book  '  to  spy  out  the  land ! 

I  take  my  stick  of  an  afternoon,  and  trudge  away  out  from  the 
streets,  past  the  cemetery,  and  plod  along  the  sheep-track  till  I 
find  the  beechwood  ;  there  I  lie  in  the  shade,  dreaming  the  idle 
hopeful  day-dreams  which  are  half  the  life  of  some  of  us.  The  air 
is  clear  and  fresh,  the  sky  is  unclouded,  and  I  can  roam  in  the 
spirit  over  countless  miles  of  wooded  hill  and  green- carpeted 
valley,  to  the  far  horizon.  The  corn  on  the  slopes  is  whispering 
and  shimmering  in  the  breeze ;  the  cheery  orchards  are  ablush  with 
their  ruddy  burden,  and  the  faint  scent  of  hay  comes  like  the 
breath  of  summer  from  the  fields  below.  I  hear  the  deep  music 
of  St.  Ouen's  bell  calling  to  Vespers,  but  no  other  sound  reminds 
me  that  a  busy  town  is  near. 

It  is  an  idyllic  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity ;  but  I  saw  it 
yesterday  and  many  yesterdays  before,  and  to-morrow  can  promise 
no  variety.  I  am  a  bad  idler  in  spite  of  long  practice,  and  as  I 
pick  up  my  hat,  and  shake  the  feathery  grass-seeds  from  my  coat, 
I  tell  myself  that  summer  in  Normandy  is  a  delusion. 
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THOUSANDS  of  people  go  to  the  sea-side  with  feelings  which  can 
hardly  be  called  mixed,  for  they  distinguish  sharply  between  some 
of  those  which  it  is  capable  of  arousing.  They  like  to  see,  smell, 
and  possibly  (within  reach  of  a  bathing-machine)  feel  it ;  but, 
while  they  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  they  decline  to 
interpose  a  boat  between  themselves  and  the  waves  The  sea, 
indeed,  is  not  only  'cruel,'  but  the  promoter  of  social  and 
domestic  cruelty.  A  good  boy,  e.g.,  is  no  more  likely  to  re- 
press uncomplimentary  reflections  at  the  spectacle  of  a  parent's 
agonies  than  a  bad  one ;  and  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  a 
head-master  is  a  process  which  no  young  scholar  would  like  to 
miss  the  sight  of,  even  though  he  should  be  compelled  to  share 
in  it  himself.  The  sense  of  degradation  would  be  mitigated  by 
that  of,  at  least,  passing  equality.  I  honour  the  moral  courage 
of  those  who,  having  had  reason  to  justify  their  refusal,  de- 
cline to  accept  invitations  for  a  *  sail,'  whether  proceeding  from 
a  tarry  and  covetous  native,  disinterested  friends,  or  affectionate 
children. 

Many  who  delight  in  the  sea-side — though  with  stubborn 
rejection  of  seductive  proposals  to  enjoy  all  that  it  offers — hardly 
realise  the  secret  of  their  enjoyment.  That  is  not  wholly  caused 
by  an  escape  from  work  and  a  shifting  of  their  surroundings,  but 
rather  by  a  unique  contrast  which  the  sea  provides  to  any  change 
from  the  streets  to  the  fields.  The  sight  and  presence  of  that 
wonderful  border  which  is  provided  by  a  beach  kindles  thoughts 
which  no  scene  that  shows  only  another  portion  of  solid  earth  can 
ever  stir.  I  don't  refer  to  the  *  common  objects  of  the  sea-shore,' 
however  unquestionably  interesting  and  instructive  they  may  be. 
The  claims  of  these  are  sometimes  so  insistently  urged  by  people 
who  would  have  us  improve  our  minds,  at  low  tide,  in  grubbing 
after  things  for  which  they  have  no  liking — except,  perhaps,  in  the 
shape  of  shrimps — that  we  miss  the  larger  impressions  which  can 
come  as  we  stand  upon  a  cliff,  or  even  pier,  and  gaze  upon  the  world 
of  water.  These  are  so  strong  as,  with  many,  to  survive  the 
degrading  influence  of  the  accompaniment  with  which  offensive 
entertainers  defile  them.  They  are  not  always  obliterated  by  the 
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presence  of  donkeys,  goat-carts,  or  even  negro  melodists.  We 
talk  of  messages  from  the  sea,  and  these  can  invest  an  old  soda- 
water  bottle  and  a  scrap  of  pencilled  paper  with  the  deepest 
pathos.  Nevertheless,  we  seldom  realise  the  manifold  fulness  of 
the  tale  which  the  sea  is  always  telling,  nor  the  inexhaustible 
teachings  of  the  difference  between  land  and  water.  Man  wanders 
over  both,  but  while  he  scores  one  with  his  marks  he  leaves  none 
upon  the  other.  Behind  us,  as  we  look  seaward  from  the  beach, 
lie  the  records  of  history,  young  and  old.  There  are  ruins, 
boundaries,  cities,  roads,  countless  monuments  of  the  past  which 
are  still  to  be  seen,  and  growing  fabrics  of  to-day  which  demand 
our  immediate  notice.  But  before  us  the  last  human  impress 
made  by  the  mightiest  engine  of  commerce  vanishes  in  a  moment. 
After  the  pause  needed  for  the  melting  of  a  few  bubbles  we  could 
not  tell  whether  a  thousand  men  had  passed,  cutting  a  furrow 
thirty  feet  deep,  or  a  gull  had  struck  the  surface  of  the  water  with 
its  wing.  Besides  a  tower  which  lifts  its  warning  from  a  rock,  a 
lightship  which  points  out  a  channel  or  a  shoal,  or  a  pier  which 
breaks  the  force  of  a  few  inland  waves,  man  has  made  no  marks  upon 
the  sea  whatever.  Those  indeed  of  which  I  speak  rest  upon,  or 
are  anchored  in,  the  soil.  They  cling  to  the  land,  or  they  could 
not  be  there  for  an  hour.  We  blast  granite,  tunnel  mountains, 
dig  mines,  and  lay  down  jealous  lines  between  this  and  that  pos- 
session, but  the  sea  submits  itself  to  no  boundary  besides  the  beach 
and  cliff.  The  moment  we  reach  the  limit  of  these  we  encounter 
wholly  new  conditions  of  life  and  permanence.  The  continent 
has  its  kingdoms  and  revolutions.  The  ocean  Jhas  none.  We  give 
it  names,  we  divide  it  by  latitudes  and  longitudes.  We  map  it, 
but  prick  our  course  upon  its  chart  without  making  a  dent  or 
drawing  a  line  upon  its  skin.  We  sound  it  without  leaving  behind 
us  a  well  into  its  depth  or  a  pin-hole  in  its  surface.  Nothing  is 
more  permanent  than  a  mound  of  *  earth.'  That  which  was  raised 
by  prehistoric  mourners  on  the  sky-line  of  the  windy  downs  is  seen 
as  clearly  as  the  last  in  the  churchyard  below.  Let  a  child  make 
a  heap  of  only  a  dozen  spadefuls  on  a  level  sward,  and,  if  let  alone, 
it  will  assert  itself  for  centuries.  But  there  is  no  '  water-heap ' 
beside  the  wave,  which  no  sooner  rises  than  it  sinks,  and  which 
refuses  to  rise  at  all  by  aid  of  any  tool,  however  man  may  try  to 
pile  it  up.  As,  indeed,  we  approach  the  sea  the  earth  itself  loses 
its  retentive  power,  and  the  waves  which  quickly  flatten  down  the 
children's  hillock  of  sand  are  only  hints  of  their  refusal  tp  retain 
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any  impression  made  by  the  hand  of  man  upon  the  ocean  which 
they  fringe.  True,  we  read  of  billows '  mountains  high,'  and  may 
see  valleys  of  water  in  Atlantic  gales ;  but,  while  the  Alpine  ranges 
of  the  land  are  fixed,  these  mountains  and  hills  of  the  sea  are 
incessantly  brought  low,  and  level  plains  soon  take  the  place  of 
ocean  heights. 

Then,  too,  however  continuously  men  may  make  their  tracks 
from  one  great  sea-port  to  another,  there  is  no  beaten  highway  on 
the  sea.  It  lies  the  same  before  the  hindmost  ship  in  the  proces- 
sion of  thousands  which  have  followed  one  another.  There  is  no 
recovery  of  his  lost  path  for  the  ocean  traveller  by  seeking  for 
the  footsteps  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  Each  must  use  the 
same  process  for  a  discovery  of  his  road.  He  must  ask  the  sun 
in  the  sky  above  his  head,  not  the  signs  beneath  his  feet,  in  order 
to  find  out  where  he  is.  He  must  consult  the  metal  compass,  not 
the  guidance  of  the  pointed  waves,  to  know  in  which  direction  he 
shall  go  that  he  may  be  at  the  haven  where  he  would  be.  The 
land  voyager  follows  the  trodden  road,  the  last  seaman  who  seeks 
his  is  no  better  guided  than  the  first. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  widest  contrast  and  divergence  between 
the  respective  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  and  the  solid  earth.  We 
stock  our  ponds,  and  clever  men  help  in  populating  rivers  with 
useful  fish,  but  when  once  the  sea  is  reached  man's  power  to  direct 
or  use  them  is  limited  by  the  line  and  net  with  which  we  dip  for 
such  as  we  can  catch,  and  though  we  talk  of '  deep-sea  '  fishers, 
they  are,  after  all,  comparatively  shallow  waters  in  which  they  ply 
their  craft,  or  upper  strata  into  which  some  monsters  rise  from  the 
depths  below.  Who  shall  tell  of  those  that  roam  thousands  of 
fathoms  beneath  the  sailor's  feet  ?  Some,  they  say,  spend  their 
unrecorded  lives  in  sunken  regions  so  dark  that  they  are  blind 
from  birth,  and  never  leave  a  home  in  which  they  need  no  eyes. 
Even  when  we  think  of  such  as  have  them,  we]  hear  qf  watery 
beasts  which  the  experience  of  centuries  leaves  among  the  fables 
of  those  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Landsmen  laugh  at  the 
stories  of  the  sea-serpent,  but  it  is  difficult  to  assume  that  they 
are  all  the  work  of  imagination,  and  that  real  hints  have  never 
been  given  of  monsters  which  no  naturalist  has  been  able  to  class 
among  the  living  creatures  of  the  globe.  Here  and  there  a  hideous 
kraken  has  flung  its  arms  around  a  boat  to  suck  its  men  down 
to  a  death  more  horrible  than  any  agonies  of  drowning,  and 
museums  show  limbs  which  have  been  hacked  off  by  such  as  have 
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been  able  to  escape  its  foul  embrace.  But  the  tales  of  these 
encounters,  however  verified  by  slimy  records  of  the  battle,  are 
by  many  only  half  believed.  There  remains  only  a  persuasion, 
firmly  held  by  such  as  have  seen  some  wonders  of  the  deep,  that  it 
holds  unknown  and  frightful  forms  of  life  which  people  its  recesses 
and  rarely  show  themselves  to  mortal  eyes. 

Then,  too,  think  how  untamable  are  the  beasts  of  the  sea. 
Some  gentle  scholars  may  fancy  that  they  are  recognised  by  the 
carp  in  a  college  pond,  while  they  are  only  observing  an  appetite 
for  sure  and  periodical  ground-bait.  Or  a  man  like  that  unique 
naturalist,  Thoreau,  may  be  able  to  dip  his  hand  into  the  water 
and  lift  a  submissive  fish.  But  none  has  ever  been  tamed  or  used 
for  any  purpose  beyond  ministering  helplessly  or  reluctantly  to 
the  needs  of  man.  Some  are  eaten,  others  squeezed  or  cut  up  for 
oil.  Some  yield  bones  or  pearls,  others  provide  a  serviceable 
skin,  but  none  have  been  pressed  while  living  into  the  service  of 
man.  We  capture  and  train  elephants  ;  how  convenient  it  would 
be  if  we  could  save  coals  and  sails  by  yoking  whales  to  ships  and 
guiding  them  from  port  to  port  ?  We  might  keep  a  steady  and 
well-broken  animal  stabled  and  fed  in  a  dock  till  the  cargo  had  been 
stored  and  we  were  ready  to  drive  him  about  the  ocean  again  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  But  the  elephants  of  the  ocean 
know  no  harness,  and  have  hitherto  declined  taking  any  part  in 
promoting  the  conveniences  of  commerce  and  civilisation.  The 
porpoise  plays  around  the  ship,  and  flying-fish  show  notable  adap- 
tability to  air  as  well  as  water,  but  the  swimming  creature  has  yet 
to  be  found  which  will  lend  itself  to  the  convenience  of  the  sailor. 
There  has  been  discovered  no  point  of  contact  between  the  intel- 
ligence of  men  and  fishes.  We  join  issue  with  the  horse  and  dog, 
we  plough  with  oxen  and  ride  upon  the  ass,  and  yet,  though  man's 
ingenuity  is  ever  being  exercised  in  devising  modes  of  transit  over 
the  sea,  its  inhabitants,  who  best  know  its  ways  and  traverse  it 
with  native  facility,  help  us  only  when  they  are  eaten,  cooked, 
skinned,  or  cut  up. 

Again,  though  the  ocean  has  been  so  explored  as  to  provide 
us  with  maps  which  define  the  borders  of  the  earth,  how  very  small 
a  part  of  it  is  really  visited  in  our  days  !  The  excellence  of  navi- 
gation, which  has  fixed  the  situation  of  continents  and  islands,  is 
in  itself  a  check  upon  the  wanderings  of  man.  When  once  he 
knows  the  shortest  course  from  port  to  port,  and  how  best  to  use 
prevailing  winds,  he  diverges  as  little  as  possible  from  his  watery 
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track.  In  old  days,  when  the  circles  of  sailing  had  not  been 
determined,  mariners  sailed  into  unknown  waters,  and  went  where 
they  never  think  of  going  now.  The  lines  of  ocean  traffic  are 
already  laid  down,  and  a  ship  which  is  driven  out  of  them,  and 
then  deprived  of  sail  or  steam,  is  in  danger  of  being  wholly  lost  in 
those  great  regions  of  water  which  lead  nowhere  and  are  crossed 
by  no  keel.  The  result  of  science  has  been  to  discover  the  shortest 
route  between  point  and  point,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  mer- 
chantman with  the  greatest  closeness  that  he  can  command.  The 
rest  of  the  ocean  surface  is  a  desert  of  water  in  which  no  ship  is 
ever  to  be  seen,  unless  it  be  helplessly  driven  there.  I  can  con- 
ceive no  apprehension  more  dismal  than  that  of  men  so  lost  and 
unable  to  return  into  the  belt  of  traffic.  Nothing  is  more  helpless 
than  a  great  ship  deprived  of  its  power  to  move,  and  left  to  the 
scant  mercy  of  strange  currents  and  winds.  Boats,  indeed,  can  be 
rowed,  and  thus  vessels  driven  out  of  a  recognised  track  can  search 
or  send  for  help  as  they  themselves  toss  about  apart  from  the 
roadsides  of  the  ocean.  But  a  ship  which  has  none  left,  whose 
machinery  is  quite  broken  down,  and  no  material  remains  to 
replace  masts  and  spars  that  have  been  lost,  is  about  as  hopeless  a 
spectacle  as  can  be  seen.  Unhappily,  it  cannot  be  seen  when  it 
has  drifted  into  the  wilderness  of  waves  where  no  sail  is  ever 
sighted  nor  any  passing  funnel  ever  smokes.  Who  can  tell  how 
many  of  those  which  have  been  reported  as  '  missing  '  have  thus 
missed  their  way  and  been  unable  to  recover  it  again  ?  They  are 
not  '  wrecked,'  but  in  a  very  true  and  fatal  sense  *  lost.'  Their 
place  in  the  navies  of  the  world  may  be  so  unconspicuous  that  no 
special  search  is  made  for  them.  No  one  knows  when  or  where 
they  were  caught  by  the  dismantling  hurricane  and  thrust 
apart,  impotent  but  surviving,  from  the  ken  of  their  fellow 
mariners. 

The  dangers  of  the  sea  are  indeed  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
ships  follow  recognised  courses,  and  thus  any  one  in  distress  is 
likely  to  be  seen  and  relieved  unless  driven  too  far  aside.  But 
this  processional  persistence  brings  its  special  perils.  The  vessel 
is  *  abandoned,'  being  thought  about  to  sink.  But  sometimes  it 
obstinately  floats.  Well  if  it  be  soon  blown  out  of  the  frequented 
track,  and  does  not  lie,  like  a  fatal  reef  of  iron,  full  in  the  path  of 
the  next  comer,  which  strikes  upon  it  in  the  night.  How  many 
a  brave  ship,  which  sails  away  and  is  never  heard  of  again,  has  been 
suddenly  wrecked  while  far  away  from  any  shore  or  hidden  rock  on 
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which  to  strike.  Think,  too,  of  icebergs,  the  unmanned  navies  of  the 
ocean,  which  yearly  sail  away  from  their  frozen  shores  and  block 
the  trade  of  man.  It  is  true  that  the  latitude  in  which  they  may 
be  found  is  generally  known,  but  landsmen  hardly  realise  the 
regularity  with  which  these  icy  fleets  set  forth  and  sweep  a  por- 
tion of  the  sea,  till  they  slowly  yield  to  warmer  air  and  disappear. 
But  while  they  cruise  and  shrink,  another  flotilla  is  being  silently 
prepared  in  its  inexhaustible  Arctic  shipyard,  ready  to  be  cast 
loose  when  the  time  of  sailing  shall  come  round  again.  Some 
time  ago  when  I  was  crossing  to  Canada  the  captain  of  our  boat 
showed  me  a  series  of  charts  in  which  the  successive  positions  of 
the  annual  squadron  of  icebergs  were  marked.  This  is  sometimes 
greater  or  less,  but  it  always  keeps  fairly  together,  and  floats 
slowly  in  the  same  direction  till  it  melts.  Meanwhile,  it  moves 
across  the  trading  track,  some  separate  masses  showing  in  the  dis- 
tance like  tall  white  sails,  though  others  are  no  higher  than  half- 
sunken  hulls.  All  are  cruelly  hard,  and  fatal  to  the  eager  ship  for 
which  friends  and  owners  wait  till  hope  is  gone,  and  another  score 
of  living  men  have  sunk  under  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

We  may  not  think  of  this  as  we  stand  upon  the  sunny  beach 
and  watch  the  children  build  their  mimic  walls  against  the  summer 
wave.  Their  gleesome  dismay  at  the  dissolution  of  their  work 
stirs  no  thought  of  the  cry  which  rises  when  the  lonely  ship  sinks 
out  of  sight,  but  the  little  finger  of  the  sea  which  flattens  down 
the  sandy  beach  is  moved  by  the  same  power  that  brings  the  worst 
disaster  to  the  distant  crew,  and  the  pleasant  chattering  of  the 
pebbles  as  the  wavelet  sucks  them  back  are  only  whisperings  of 
the  thunder  on  the  rocks  which  is  heard  by  those  who  are  fighting 
for  deliverance  from  an  iron  shore.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  tide  : 
plain  to  the  pupil-teacher,  and  yet  full  of  perplexity  to  some  grave 
thinkers,  who  have  said  and  sought  to  show  that  it  is  caused,  not 
by  a  rising  of  the  water,  but  a  sinking  of  the  land.  And  observa- 
tions made  by  barometers  on  shore,  or  by  the  side  of  tidal  rivers, 
have  given  strangely  notable  results  which  have  half  bewildered 
those  men  of  science  who  have  made  investigations  in  this  direc- 
tion. There  are,  moreover,  islands  surrounded  by  a  great  expanse 
of  ocean  which  ought  to  be  submerged  every  day,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  distant  bodies  such  as  the  sun  and  moon  have  an  in- 
variably unchanging  power  to  lift  the  water  towards  themselves. 
Anyhow,  whether  lunar  or  solar  attraction  is  mixed  up  with  other 
mysterious  impulses  complicating  the  forces  which  produce  the 
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tides,  the  wonder  of  their  rise  and  fall  is  often  dissipated  by  our 
familiarity  with  this  phenomenon.  Though  the  compilers  of  our 
almanacs  are  able  to  print  the  hour  at  which  it  will  be  '  high  water 
at  London  Bridge  '  a  year  in  advance,  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  prosaic  comment  on  or  application  of  the  movements  of 
the  cosmos.  And  it  is  at  the  sea-side  that,  if  we  will  believe  it,  we 
are  brought  into  a  nearer  apprehension  of  these,  and  stand  face  to 
face  with  the  mysterious  heavings  of  the  globe.  It  is  perhaps  the 
unrealised  presence  of  mighty  forces  which  helps  to  stir  the  feel- 
ings with  which  we  look  upon  the  sea.  This  both  makes  and  marks 
its  contrast  with  any  other  scene.  The  ocean  is  illimitable.  We 
know  that  it  reaches,  ever  changing  and  yet  unchanged,  beyond 
the  furthest  boundaries  of  sight.  Its  waves  fall  and  sink  with  the 
same  plunge  and  rise  on  sun-heated  tropic  strands  and  amid  the 
icy  bays  of  unreached  southern  and  northern  poles.  There  is  no 
barrier  between  the  pier-head  with  its  brightly  painted  pleasure- 
boats  and  those  darkened  depths  in  which  sightless  monsters 
roam.  A  lake  across  which  we  can  see  is  a  poor  pailful  of  water : 
it  belongs  to  the  land,  and  is  counted  with  the  hills  which  sur- 
round it.  It  can  be  wasted  by  heat,  possibly  drained,  or,  may  be, 
dismissed  through  the  bursting  of  a  dam.  It  can  be  claimed  by 
the  owner  of  acres  round  its  borders.  We  know  all  about  the  fish 
it  holds,  and  change  their  breed  with  buckets  of  spawn  or  ova 
brought  by  carts.  But  the  sea  is  no  man's.  We  hear,  indeed,  of 
littoral  and  fishing  rights.  The  Crown  claims  them  within  certain 
limits,  and  yet  there  is  a  sense  of  resentment  at  any  one  asserting 
ownership,  even  in  the  fringe  of  that  ocean  which  is  common  to 
the  world,  and  carries  the  pirate,  the  slaver,  the  merchantman, 
and  the  yacht  alike.  It  has  one  law  for  all.  Just  as  the  wind 
never  asks  the  nationality  of  the  flag  which  it  waves,  so  the  catholic 
sea  floats  opposing  navies  with  equal  buoyancy,  and  swallows  up 
the  weakest  without  caring  whence  he  comes  or  enquiring  into 
the  justice  of  his  cause.  It  recognises  only  strength  and  skill, 
and  wrecks  the  lifeboat  itself  when  these  have  failed. 

Perhaps  it  shows  its  most  unfeeling  face  with  ships  on  fire. 
Then  the  water  holds  up  the  blazing  hull,  and  quenches  its  flames 
with  a  hiss  only  when  the  last  hope  has  departed.  This  is  the 
very  paradox  of  disaster  and  mockery  of  cure :  the  safety  which 
the  sailor  seeks  is  only  one  degree  less  perilous  than  the  danger 
from  which  he  flees.  On  shore  we  run  or  leap  out  of  our  burning 
house,  but  at  sea  we  stay  within  it  while  there  is  any  remaining 
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hope  of  its  being  saved.  On  shore  neighbours  flock  around  to 
save  at  least  our  goods  ;  but  there,  if  any  come  to  see,  they  are  only 
the  cold  fish  or  eager  sharks  which  await  the  end  of  our  distress. 
And  if  we  do  '  escape '  it  is  only  to  realise  one  of  the  worst 
changes  which  the  sea  can  bring  about — when  we  step,  per- 
haps, from  the  luxurious  saloon  into  the  fragile  boat.  There 
the  nearness  of  additional  disaster  overrides  the  sense  of  that 
never  fully  detailed  discomfort  which  follows  when  the  forecastle 
and  ladies'  cabin  are  emptied  into  a  little  space  within  which  every 
word  is  heard,  and  all  are  only  thankful  when  they  are  permitted 
to  live  together  for  a  week,  by  night  and  day — so  dear  is  the 
bare  life. 

Possibly  it  is  the  undefined  sense  of  danger  which  gives  force 
to  the  longing  of  the  inexperienced  boy  to  '  go  to  sea.'  Though 
he  is  moved  by  the  thought  of  that  seeing  of  the  world  which  a 
ship  provides,  the  books  which  he  has  read  are  always  full  of 
wrecks,  and  it  takes  some  time  for  him  to  realise  that  the  worst 
provision  for  acquaintance  with  strange  lands  is  imprisonment  on 
water.  The  sailor's  knowledge  of  foreign  parts  is  found  to  be  the 
most  limited  of  all.  The  landsman,  who  is  carried  from  point  to 
point  and  then  left  to  explore  the  country  he  has  reached,  can  tell 
us  something  of  its  ways  and  sights ;  but  the  sailor,  *  pure  and 
simple,'  only  touches  the  rind  of  the  fruit  which  the  other  eats, 
and,  after  wandering  for  years  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  has  no 
more  knowledge  of  the  earth  than  he  can  get  by  looking  at  the 
outside  of  that  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  enter.  We  measure 
a  sailor  by  what  he  is  on  shore,  and  when  we  talk  of  his  gleesome 
humour  we  may  be  reminded  of  that  buoyancy  and  gladness 
which  often  strikes  us  in  the  company  of  the  blind.  They  are 
glad  of  our  mere  presence,  though  they  see  us  not.  How  fares 
it  with  them  when  they  are  alone,  and  have  no  one  with  whom  to 
speak,  and  can  only  think,  or  realise  that  limited  acquaintance 
with  books  which  comes  with  artificial  touch,  and  renders  any 
glance  over  the  news  of  the  day,  or  study  of  the  last  well-known 
work  of  fiction,  travel,  or  science,  a  tantalising  impossibility  ? 
When  we  talk  of  the  success  with  which  the  blind  are  taught  to 
read  we  are  apt  to  forget  what  *  reading '  means  to  those  who  can 
see.  Thus,  in  some  measure,  we  judge  of  the  sailor's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  by  his  merely  outward  contact  with  what  it 
has  to  show ;  and  his  boisterous  mood  when  we  meet  him  on 
land  is  often  simply  an  indication  of  his  relief  from  the  monotony 
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which  marks  incessant  voyaging  and  a  continuous  repetition  of 
the  same  wearisome  routine  through  which  he  passes  day  after 
day,  in  the  enforced  society  of  the  same  companions  from  whom 
he  has  no  escape.  When  he  *  speaks  '  a  passing  ship  there  is  no 
interchange  of  thoughts,  or  often  even  words,  but  only  a  dumb 
dipping  and  waving  of  flags,  or  at  the  best  a  solitary  shout  from 
a  trumpet's  throat,  with  subsequently  scant  language  and  the 
shortest  reply  to  a  short  question.  The  catechism  of  nautical 
intercourse  seldom  gets  further  than  the  first  inquiry,  '  What  is 
your  name  ?  '  Then  the  voyagers  part,  without  having  really  met, 
till  another  set  is  seen  and  dismissed  with  a  hoarse  *  Ahoy ! ' 

The  coasting  ships,  whose  sails  jag  the  horizon  or  chimneys 
leave  a  streak  of  smoke  upon  its  edge,  may  seem  to  move  in 
company,  but  they  are  so  many  that  even  the  brief  salutes  and 
questions  which  I  have  just  referred  to  seldom  pass  between  them. 
Perhaps  the  brig  has  to  beat  for  days  against  a  tiresome  wind, 
crossing  and  recrossing  others  in  its  zigzag  course,  which  is  all  the 
more  narrow  for  being  '  up  channel.'  She  can  take  no  long  *  legs  ' 
during  which  her  sails  are  not  shifted,  but  her  scanty  crew  is 
subject  to  the  perpetual  demands  of  the  inexorable  ropes.  Besides 
the  men  at  the  look-out,  and  the  wheel,  which  cannot  be  left  for  a 
moment  day  or  night,  others  are  kept  on  the  alert  to  brace  the 
swinging  yards  at  quickly  recurrent  intervals.  And  when  we  sit 
at  ease  on  the  shingle  and  sweep  the  horizon  with  our  glass  we 
hardly  realise  that  the  course  of  the  ship  at  which  we  glance, 
though  often  pointing  towards  the  shore,  is  virtually  as  tiresome 
as  that  of  one  which  crosses  ocean  waters  far  away  from  land.  It 
must  be  a  dull  life  then  to  creep  against  the  breeze  which  ought 
to  help  the  sailor  freely  on  his  way,  and  the  spectacle  of  his 
tedious  progress  must  help  us  to  apprehend  better  the  contrast 
between  the  pleasures  of  the  sea  and  the  sea-side.  Perhaps  it 
sounds  unkind  thus  to  accentuate  the  sense  of  the  rest  we  are 
enjoying,  still  it  may  be  that  the  perception  of  our  repose  is 
quickened  by  thus  seeing  the  toil  of  those  that  labour  on  the 
restless  sea. 

When,  however,  we  think  of  the  way  in  which  many  people 
refresh  themselves  during  their  holiday  on  the  coast,  it  seems 
a  pity  that  more  do  not  consciously  apprehend  the  manifold 
differences  between  the  water  and  the  land  which  are  so  close 
together,  and  yet  so  widely  apart  in  respect  to  the  calling  and 
interests  of  those  who  seldom  set  foot  upon  the  solid  shore,  and 
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are  inexorably  shut  off  from  that  which  mostly  fills  the  life  of 
men  on  earth.  Few,  possibly,  think  of  all  this,  but  seek  their 
chief  accompanying  recreation  in  pursuits  and  entertainment  which 
might  be  found  if  they  were  far  inland.  Of  all  the  demands  likely 
to  draw  our  thoughts  from  those  which  a  sight  of  the  ocean  can 
kindle,  the  most  offensively  distracting  is,  perhaps,  the  presence 
of  negro-melodists  on  the  beach.  How  can  we  enjoy  that  unique 
and  soothing  sound  which  comes  from  the  drawl  of  the  retiring 
waves,  how  can  we  watch  with  undefined  pleasure  the  *  caves  of 
glass '  which  fringe  the  beach,  when  a  man  with  blackened  face 
and  artificial  grin  offers  his  battered  hat  for  our  appreciation  of 
his  hateful  performance  ?  It  is  true  that  some  potter  among  the 
slimy  weeds  at  low  water  under  an  impression  that  they  are 
realising  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  their  knowledge ;  but  Leech's 
picture  of  *  the  common  objects  of  the  sea-shore,'  wherein  every 
head  is  bent  down  and  every  eye  searching  the  ground,  truly 
hints  at  the  limited  use  which  is  made  of  such  a  spectacle  as  the 
ocean,  and  which  might  move  us  better,  though  we  stand  only  on 
its  edge,  if  only  we  would  let  ourselves  think  of  what  it  has 
to  say. 
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A   BRIDE  FROM   THE  BUSH. 
CHAPTER  V. 

GRANVILLE   OX  THE   SITUATION. 

IT  was  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day  that  Grranville  entered 
abruptly  his  mother's  sanctum.  Lady  Bligh  was  busily  writing  at 
the  great  office-table,  but  she  looked  up  at  once  and  laid  down 
her  pen.  Grranville  threw  himself  into  her  easiest  chair  with  an 
air  of  emancipation. 

4  They  have  gone  ! '  he  ejaculated.  If  he  had  referred  to  the 
British  workman  or  the  bailiffs  he  could  not  have  employed  more 
emphatic  tones  of  relief;  so  Lady  Bligh  naturally  asked  to  whom 
he  d^d  refer. 

'  To  the  happy  pair ! '  said  Granville. 

' They  have  gone  to  town,  then  ?  ' 

*  To  town  for  the  day.' 

Lady  Bligh  took  up  her  pen  again,  but  only  to  wipe  it, 
deliberately.  'Now,  Grranville,'  she  said,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  *  I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  truth  about — about  whatever 
happened  before  breakfast.  I  don't  know  yet  quite  what  did 
happen.  I  want  to  get  at  the  truth  ;  but  so  far  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  only  shreds  and  patches  of  the  truth.' 

Grranville  rose  briskly  to  his  feet  and  took  his  stand  upon  the 
hearthrug.  Then  he  leant  an  elbow  on  the  chimney-piece, 
adjusted  his  eye-glass,  and  smiled  down  upon  Lady  Bligh.  One 
easily  might  have  imagined  that  the  task  imposed  upon  him  was 
congenial  in  the  extreme.  Without  further  pressing  he  told  the 
story,  and  told  it  succinctly  and  well,  with  a  zest  that  was  vaguely 
felt  rather  than  'detected,  and  with  an  entire  and  artistic  suppres- 
sion of  his  usual  commentaries.  The  mere  story  was  so  effective 
in  itself  that  the  most  humorous  parenthesis  could  not  have  im- 
proved it,  and  Granville  had  the  wit  to  tell  it  simply.  But  when 
he  reached  the  point  where  the  Judge  appeared  on  the  scene 
Lady  Bligh  stopped  him  :  Grranville  was  disappointed. 

'  I  think  perhaps  I  have  been  told  what  happened  then,'  said 
Lady  Bligh ;  '  at  all  events  I  seem  to  know,  and  I  don't  care  to 
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hear  it  again.     Oh,  it  was  too  scandalous !     But  tell  me,  Gran, 
how  did  your  father  bear  it  ? — at  the  time,  I  mean.' 

'  Like  a  man ! '  said  Granville,  with  righteous  warmth.  *  Like 
a  man  !  With  that  vile  whip  cracking  under  his  very  nose,  he 
did  not  flinch — he  did  not  stir.  Then  she  whipped  his  hat  from 
his  head ;  and  then  she  saw  what  she  had  done,  and  went  down 
on  her  knees  to  him — as  if  that  would  undo  it ! ' 

*  And  your  father  ?  ' 

'  My  father  behaved  splendidly ;  as  no  other  man  in  England 
in  his  position — and  in  that  position — would  have  behaved.  He 
told  her  at  once,  when  she  said  she  had  not  seen  it  was  he,  that 
he  quite  understood  that ;  that,  in  fact,  he  had  seen  it  for  himself 
from  the  first.  Then  he  told  her  to  get  up  that  instant ;  then  he 
smiled — actually  smiled ;  and  then — you  will  hardly  believe  this, 
but  it  is  a  fact — he  gave  his  arm  to  Mistress  Gladys  and  took  her 
in  to  breakfast ! ' 

Lady  Bligh  sighed,  but  made  no  remark. 

'  It  was  more  than  she  deserved ;  even  Alfred  admitted  that.' 

Lady  Bligh  did  not  answer. 

*  Even  Alfred  was  knocked  out  of  time.     I  never  saw  a  fellow 
look  more  put  out  than  he  did  at  breakfast.     He  had  warned  us 
to  prepare  for  "  mannerisms,"  but ' 

Granville  made  a  tempting  pause.  Lady  Bligh,  however, 
refused  to  fill  it  in.  She  was  engrossed  in  thought.  Her  line  of 
thought  suddenly  flashed  across  Granville,  and  he  caught  it  up 
dexterously. 

1  As  for  the  Judge,'  said  he,  *  what  the  Judge  feels  no  one  can 
say.  As  I  said,  he  behaved  as  only  he  could  have  behaved  in  the 
infamous  circumstances.  But  I  did  see  him  steal  a  quiet  glance 
at  Alfred ;  and  that  glance  said  plainer  than  words :  "  You've 
done  it,  my  boy ;  this  is  irrevocable !  " 

Lady  Bligh  was  drawn  at  last. 

*  This  is  very  painful,'  she  murmured ;  '  this  is  too  painful, 
Granville ! ' 

*  Painful  ? '  cried  Granville.     '  I  grant  you  it's  painful ;  but 
it's  the  fact ;  it's  got  to  be  faced.' 

'  That  may  be,'  said  Lady  Bligh,  sadly ;  '  that  may  be.  But 
we  ought  not  to  be  hasty ;  and  we  certainly  ought  not  to  make 
too  much  of  this  one  escapade.' 

Granville  shook  his  head  wisely,  and  smiled. 

*  I  don't  think  there  is  much  fear  of  that.     On  the  contrary, 
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I  doubt  if  our  eyes  are  even  yet  fully  open  to  the  enormity  of 
this  morning's  work.  I  don't  think  we  any  of  us  realise  the 
hideous  indignity  to  which  my  father  has  been  subjected.  But 
we  should.  We  should  think  of  it — and  of  him.  Here  we  have 
one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  of  Her  Majesty's  judges — a  man  of 
the  widest  experience  and  of  the  fairest  fame,  whose  name  is  a 
synonym  for  honour  and  humanity,  not  only  in  the  Profession, 
but  throughout  every  section  of  the  community — a  man,  my  dear 
mother,  with  whom  the  very  smartest  of  us — I  tell  you  frankly — 
would  fight  shy  of  a  tilt  in  court,  yet  whom  we  all  respect  and 
honour;  in  very  truth,  "a  wise  and  upright  judge,"  though  I  say 
it  who  am  his  son.  And  what  has  happened  to  him  ?  How  has 
he  been  treated  ? '  cried  Granville.  *  Well,  we  know.  No  need 
to  go  into  that  again.  Only  try  and  realise  it,  dear  mother ;  try 
and  realise  it.  To  me  there  is,  I  confess,  something  almost  epic 
in  this  business  ! ' 

'  I  don't  wish  to  realise  it ;  and  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  why 
you,  should  wish  to  make  me.' 

'  For  no  reason,'  said  Granville,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and 
also  looking  hurt ;  '  for  no  kind  of  reason,  except  that  it  did 
strike  me  that  my  father's  character  had  never — never,  that  is, 
in  his  home  life — come  out  more  strongly  or  more  generously. 
Why,  I  should  like  to  lay  ruinous  odds  that  he  never  refers  to  the 
matter  again,  even  to  you ;  while,  you  shall  see,  his  manner  to 
her  will  not  suffer  the  slightest  change  in  consequence  of  what 
has  happened.' 

*  It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  it  did,'  said  Lady  Bligh  ;  and 
she  added  after  a  pause :  *  She  is  so  beautiful ! ' 

Grranville  drummed  with  his  fingers  upon  the  chimney-piece. 
His  mother  wanted  a  reply.  She  wanted  sympathy  upon  this 
point — it  was  a  very  insignificant  point — the  Bride's  personal 
beauty ;  but  as  yet  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  redeeming  feature  in 
Alfred's  unfortunate  marriage. 

'  You  can't  deny  that,  Gran  ? '  she  persisted. 

*  Deny  what  ?     The  young  woman's  prepossessing  appearance  ? 
Certainly  not ;  nobody  with  eyes  to  see  could  deny  that.' 

*  And  after  all,'  said  Lady  Bligh,  '  brought  up  as  she  evidently 
has  been,  it  would  be  astonishing  indeed  if  her  ways  were  not 
wild  and  strange.     Consequently,  Gran,  there  is  every  hope  that 
she  will  fall  into  our  ways  very  soon  ;  is  there  not  ? ' 

*  Oh,  of  course  there  is  hope,'  said  Gran,  with  an  emphasis 
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that  was  the  reverse  of  hopeful ;  '  and  there  is  hope,  too,  that 
she  will  ultimately  fall  into  our  way  of  speaking :  her  own 
"  mannerisms,"  in  that  respect,  are  just  a  little  too  marked.  Oh, 
yes,  there  is  hope ;  there  is  hope.' 

Lady  Bligh  said  no  more ;  she  seemed  to  have  no  more  to 
say.  Observing  this,  Granville  consulted  his  watch,  said  some- 
thing about  an  engagement  in  town,  and  went  to  the  door. 

*  Going  to  London  ? '   said  Lady  Bligh.     <  You  might  have 
gone  with  them,  I  think.' 

*  I  think  not,'  said  Granville.     *  I  should  have  been  out  of 
place.     They  were  going  to  Madame  Tussaud's,  or  the  Tower  of 
London,  or  the  Zoological  Gardens — I  don't  know  which — perhaps 
to  all  three.     But  the  Bride  will  tell  us  all  about  it  this  evening, 
and  how  the  sights  of  London  compare  with  the  sights  of  Mel- 
bourne ;  we  may  look  forward  to  that ;  and,  till  then — good-bye  ! ' 

So  Lady  Bligh  was  once  more  alone.  She  did  not  at  once 
resume  her  correspondence,  however.  Leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
she  gazed  thoughtfully  through  the  open  window  at  her  side,  and 
across  the  narrow  lawn  to  where  the  sunlit  river  was  a  silver  band 
behind  the  trunks  and  nether  foliage  of  the  tall  trees.  Lady 
Bligh  was  sad,  and  no  wonder ;  but  in  her  heart  was  little  of  the 
wounded  pride,  and  none  of  the  personal  bitterness,  that  many 
mothers  would  feel — and  do  feel  every  day — under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. What  were  the  circumstances  ?  Simply  these  :  her 
eldest  son  had  married  a  wife  who  was  beautiful,  it  was  true,  and 
good-tempered,  it  appeared ;  but  one  who  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
both  vulgar  and  ignorant,  and,  as  a  daughter,  in  every  way  impos- 
sible. These  hard  words  Lady  Bligh  pronounced  deliberately  in  her 
mind.  She  was  facing  the  fact,  as  Granville  had  said  that  it 
should  be  faced.  Yet  Granville  had  used  no  such  words  as  these ; 
if  he  had,  he  would  have  been  given  reason  to  regret  them. 

For,  as  has  been  said  already,  Lady  Bligh  had  a  tolerably  just 
estimate  of  her  son  Granville ;  she  only  thought  him  rather  more 
clever,  and  a  good  deal  more  good-natured,  than  he  really  was. 
She  knew  that  a  man  of  any  cleverness  at  all  is  fond  of  airing  it 
— and,  indeed,  must  air  it — particularly  if  he  be  a  young  man. 
For  this  reason  she  made  it  a  rule  to  listen  generously  to  all 
Granville  had  to  say  to  her.  But  there  was  another  reason :  Lady 
Bligh  was  a  woman  who  valued  highly  the  confidence  and  com- 
panionship of  her  sons.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  she  thought 
Granville's  cynicism  both  cheap  and  worthless ;  and  sometimes 
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(though  more  rarely)  she  told  him  so.  Often  she  thought  him 
absurd  :  she  was  amused,  for  instance,  when  he  solemnly  assured 
her  of  the  Judge's  high  standing  and  fair  fame  in  'the  Profession' 
— as  if  she  needed  his  assurance  on  that  point !  But  it  very 
seldom  seemed  to  her  that  the  things  he  said  were  really  ill- 
natured.  There,  in  the  main,  she  was  right.  There  was  no  down- 
right malice  (as  a  rule)  in  Granville ;  he  was  merely  egotistical 
and  vain ;  he  merely  loved  more  than  most  things  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice.  He  did  not  designedly  make  unkind  remarks — at 
least,  not  often ;  but  he  never  took  any  pains  to  make  kind  ones. 
He  passed  among  men  for  a  fellow  of  good  nature  and  good  com- 
pany. Certainly  Lady  Bligh  over-estimated  his  good  nature ;  but 
to  a  great  extent  she  understood  Granville  very  fairly  well ;  and 
in  any  case  she  loved  him.  But  she  loved  Alfred  more — and  it 
was  Alfred  who  had  made  this  marriage  ! 

Yet  it  was  only  with  grief  that  she  could  think  of  the 
marriage,  at  present ;  she  found  it  impossible  to  harbour  bitter 
feeling  against  the  young  handsome  face  and  honest  brave  eyes 
that  had  taken  poor  Alfred  by  storm,  though  they  had  blinded  him 
to  a  hundred  blemishes.  The  fact  is,  her  daughter-in-law's  face 
was  haunting  Lady  Bligh.  As  the  day  wore  on  she  found  herself 
longing  wistfully  to  see  it  again.  When  she  did  see  it  again,  the 
face  was  changed;  its  expression  was  thoughtful,  subdued,  and 
even  sad.  Nor  were  there  any  gaucheriea  at  dinner  that  night,  for 
both  Alfred  and  Gladys  were  silent  and  constrained  in  manner. 

Then  Lady  Bligh  took  heart  afresh. 

*  It  is  only  her  bringing  up,'  she  said.  { She  will  fall  into  our 
ways  in  time ;  indeed,  she  is  falling  into  them  already.  But  it 
must  not  make  her  sad,  and  it  must  not  make  her  feel  ashamed. 
It  shall  not ;  for  I  mean  to  help  her.  I  mean  to  be  to  her  what, 
indeed,  I  already  am  without  choice — her  mother — if  she  will 
only  let  me  ! ' 


CHAPTER    VI. 

COMPARING    NOTES. 


BUT,  during  those  first  few  days,  Lady  Bligh  did  not  get  many 
opportunities  of  carrying  out  her  good  intentions  towards  her 
daughter-in-law.  For  several  mornings  in  succession  Alfred 
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carried  off  his  wife  to  London,  and  they  never  returned  until  late 
in  the  afternoon,  while  twice  during  the  first  week  the  pair  went 
to  the  theatre.  They  were  seeing  the  sights  of  the  town ;  and 
the  Bride  did  appear  to  be  impressed  with  what  she  saw  ;  but  the 
prospect  of  an  unreserved  and  racy  commentary  upon  everything, 
which  the  first  hour  of  her  installation  in  her  husband's  family 
had  seemed  to  hold  out — and  which  Granville,  for  one,  had 
counted  upon — was  not  properly  realised.  And  at  this  Alfred  was 
scarcely  less  disappointed  than  Grranville. 

'  Why  don't  you  tell  them  more  what  you  think  of  things  ?  ' 
said  Alfred.  'They  won't  think  you  half  appreciate  the  Old 
Country.' 

'  I  can't  help  it,'  replied  his  young  wife.  '  You  know  that  I 
do  like  what  I  see,  dear  :  you  know  that  I  am  just  delighted  with 
everything :  but  how  can  I  tell  them  so,  unless  I  tell  them  in 
my  own  way  ?  Well,  then,  I  see  they  don't  like  it  when  I  drag 
in  the  Colonies  ;  yet  you  must  compare  what  you  see  with  some- 
thing you've  seen  before ;  and  the  Colonies  is  the  only  other 
country  ever  I  did  see.' 

But  the  fact  is,  it  was  not  so  much  their  daughter-in-law's 
comparisons,  which  were  inoffensive  in  themselves,  as  the  terms 
in  which  these  comparisons  were  expressed,  that  Lady  Bligh  and 
Sir  James  felt  bound  to  discourage.  For  it  soon  became  plain 
that  Gladys  could  not  talk  for  two  minutes  about  her  native 
country  without  unseemly  excitement ;  and  this  excitement  was 
invariably  accompanied  by  a  small  broadside  of  undesirable 
phrases,  and  by  an  aggravation  of  the  dreadful  Australian  twang, 
even  if  some  entirely  indecorous  Bush  idiom  did  not  necessitate  a 
hasty  change  of  subject.  When  Australia  was  rigorously  tabooed 
the  Bride  was  safe,  and  stupid ;  when  it  was  not,  she  might  be 
bright  and  animated  and  amusing — but  you  could  never  tell  what 
she  would  say  next — the  conversation  was  full  of  perils  and  pitfalls. 

The  particular  conversations  that  revealed  the  thinness  of  the 
ice  in  this  quarter  were  trivial  in  the  extreme.  In  them  it  was 
mere  touch-and-go  with  the  dangerous  subject,  nothing  more : 
nothing  more  because  Gladys  was  quick  to  perceive  that  the 
subject  was  unpopular.  So  she  became  rather  silent  in  the  long 
evenings  at  the  dinner-table  and  in  the  drawing-room  ;  for  it  was 
her  only  subject,  this  one  that  they  did  not  seem  to  like.  For 
strangers,  however,  who  were  glad  to  get  up  a  conversation  with 
one  of  the  prettiest  women  they  had  ever  met  in  their  lives,  it 
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was  the  likeliest  topic  in  the  world ;  they  could  not  know  that 
Australia  was  dangerous  ground.  The  first  of  them  who  ventured 
upon  it  did  not  soon  forget  the  experience ;  though  it  was  always 
a  more  amusing  reminiscence  to  him  than  to  Gladys's  new  rela- 
tions, who  heard  all  that  passed,  and  grinned  and  bore  it. 

The  stranger  in  question  was  by  way  of  being  illustrious. 
He  was  a  Midland  magnate,  and  his  name,  Travers,  was  a  good 
one  ;  but,  what  was  for  the  moment  much  more  to  the  point,  he 
was  a  very  newly  elected  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  in 
fact,  *  the  new  boy  '  there.  He  came  down  to  dinner  at  Twicken- 
ham flushed  with  the  agreeable  heat  of  successful  battle.  Only 
the  week  before  he  had  snatched  his  native  borough  from  the 
spreading  fire  of  Democracy,  and  won  one  of  the  very  closest  and 
most  keenly  contested  bye-elections  of  that  year.  Naturally 
enough,  being  a  friend  of  some  standing,  he  talked  freely  of  his 
electioneering  experiences,  and  with  a  victor's  rightful  relish. 
His  manner,  it  must  be  owned,  was  a  trifle  ponderous  ;  according 
to  Granville,  he  was  an  inflated  bore.  But  Mr.  Travers,  M.P.,  was 
sufficiently  well  listened  to  (Lady  Bligh  was  such  a  wonderful 
listener) ;  and  he  fought  his  good  fight  over  and  over  again  with 
such  untiring  energy,  and  depicted  it  from  so  many  commanding 
points  of  view,  that,  even  when  it  came  to  tea  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  subject  was  still  unfinished.  At  all  events,  it  then  for 
the  first  time  became  lively ;  for  it  was  then  that  Mr.  Travers 
turned  to  young  Mrs.  Bligh  (also  for  the  first  time),  and  honoured 
her  with  an  observation  : 

'  No  doubt  you  order  these  things  better  in  Australia ;  eh  ? ' 

(  What  things  ?  '  asked  the  Bride,  with  some  eagerness ;  for  of 
Australia  she  had  been  thinking,  but  not  of  Mr.  Travers  or  his 
election. 

'Why,'  said  the  Member,  with  dignity,  'your  elections.  I 
was  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  some  of  the  lower  orders 
to  the  poll ;  you  have  almost  to  drive  them  there.  What  I  say 
is,  that  very  probably,  in  Australia,  you  manage  these  things  on  a 
superior  system/ 

*  We  do,'  said  the  Bride  laconically. 

The  new  Member  looked  astonished  ;  he  had  expected  a  more 
modest  answer. 

*  Indeed  ! '   he    said   stiffly,   and    addressed    himself   to   his 
tea-cup. 

*  For,'  explained  the  Bride,  exhibiting  dangerous  symptoms, 
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'  we  do  drive  'em  to  the  poll  out  there,  and  make  no  bones  about 
it  neither  ! ' 

'  Indeed  ? '  said  Mr.  Travers  again ;  but  this  time  there  was 
some  curiosity  in  his  tone.  <This  is  interesting.  I  always 
thought  Australia  was  such  a  superlatively  free  country  ! ' 

The  Bride  scented  a  sarcasm. 

*  So  it  is,'  she  cried  warmly,  beginning  to  speak  at  a  perilous 
pace,  and  with  her  worst  twang ;  '  my  word  it  is  !     But  you  don't 
understand  me.     It's  like  this :  we  do  drive  'em  to  the  poll,  up 
the  Bush ;  I've  driven  'em  lots  o'  times  myself.     They're  camped 
out — the  voters,  like — all  over  the  runs,  for  all  the  hands  have  a 
vote;  and  to  get  'em  to  the  police-barracks  (the  poll,  d'ye  see?) 
on  election  day,  each  squatter's  got  to  muster  his  own  men  and 
drive  'em  in.     I  used  to  take  one  trap  with  four  horses,  and  father 
another.     Gracious,  what  a  bit  of  fun  it  was  !     But  the  difficulty 
was ' 

She  hesitated,  for  Lady  Bligh  was  staring  at  her  ;  and,  though 
her  ladyship's  face  was  in  shadow,  the  Bride  was  disturbed,  for  a 
moment,  by  the  rigid  pose  of  the  old  lady's  head.  A  queer 
expression  was  come  over  the  face  of  the  new  Member,  moreover  ; 
but  this  Gladys  could  not  see,  for  he  was  a  tall  man,  standing, 
while  she  was  seated. 

'  What  was  the  difficulty  ?  '  asked  Granville  from  a  corner,  in 
an  encouraging  tone. 

Gladys  instantly  forgot  Lady  Bligh.  *  To  keep  'em  from 
going  to  the  shanty  first  J  she  answered,  with  a  merry  laugh. 

'  The  shanty  ? '  repeated  Mr.  Travers,  with  a  vague  idea  of 
sailors'  songs. 

*  The  pub,  then.     Of  course  they  all  went  afterwards,  and  got — 
tight ;  but  we  were  obliged  to  keep  them  sober  till  they'd  voted  ; 
and  that's  where  the  difficulty  came  in.' 

The  assembly  shuddered  ;  but,  before  new  ground  could  be 
broken,  Mr.  Travers,  for  the  first  time  interested  in  somebody 
else's  electioneering  experiences,  said  inquiringly : 

4  These  squatters,  I  presume,  represent  the  landed  interest ; 
my  party,  in  fact  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know  nothing  about  that,'  replied  the  Bride. 

At  this  juncture  Alfred  announced,  in  an  uncommonly  loud 
and  aggressive  tone,  that — what  do  you  think  ? — the  glass  was 
going  down ! 

( Is  it  ?  '  cried  Sir  James,  with  a  lively  concern  quite  foreign 
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to  his  '  bit.  '  Dear,  dear !  And  Mr.  Travers  just  now  assured  me 
that  the  weather  was  entirely  settled.  I  fear  that  this  will 
disappoint — er — Mr.  Travers  ! ' 

But  it  failed  even  to  attract  that  gentleman's  attention  ;  and 
Granville,  in  the  background,  chuckled  satanically  over  the 
ingenuousness  of  the  device.  Mr.  Travers,  in  fact,  was  sufficiently 
interested  elsewhere.  '  Yet,  of  course,'  he  was  saying,  ( there  are 
two  parties  ? ' 

'  My  word,  there  are  ! '  returned  the  Bride. 

*  And  do  you  call  them  Whig  and  Tory  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  think  it  '—doubtfully. 

'  Conservative  and  Liberal,  perhaps  ?  ' 

« Not  that  I  know  of.' 

4  Yet  you  say  you  have  two  parties ' 

*  Of  course  we  have,  same  as  you,'  broke  in  the  Bride,  who 
would  brook  anything   rather   than   the   implied   inferiority   of 
Australia  in  the  most  trivial  respect.     *  But  all  ever  7  heard  'em 
called  was  the  squatters'  candidate  and  the  selectors'  man  I ' 

*And  your  men,  I  suppose,  voted  for  the  squatters'  candi- 
date?' 

'  I  should  rather  hope  so ! '  said  Mrs.  Alfred,  with  severe 
emphasis.  *  Even  Daft  Larry — who's  both  deaf  and  mad — had 
sense  enough  to  give  us  his  vote ! ' 

Mr.  Travers,  though  astonished  at  her  tone,  said  nothing  at 
the  moment ;  but  Granville  asked  from  his  corner : 

<  What  if  they  didn't,  Gladys  ?  ' 

The  Bride  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  uncontrollable  mirth. 
Some  reminiscence  evidently  tickled  her. 

*  There  ivas  one  man  that  we  knew  of  that  voted  wrong,'  she 
said,  *  and  he  got  it  pretty  hot,  I  can  tell  you ! ' 

'  Advanced  Australia  ! '  murmured  Granville. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Mrs.  Bligh,'  said  Mr.  Travers  (who 
had  ceased  to  deal  with  the  local  tradesmen,  at  his  place  in  the 
Midlands,  who  were  suspected  of  having '  voted  wrong '  the  previous 
week).  *  I  am  sorry  indeed  to  hear  that.  May  I  ask  who  punished 
him?' 

<  Certainly— 7  did  ! ' 

It  was  a  startling  reply.  The  Judge  quietly  quitted  the  room. 
Alfred,  with  his  back  turned  to  every  one,  surveyed  his  red  face  in 
the  mantle-mirror,  and  ground  his  teeth ;  only  Lady  Bligh  sat 
stoically  still. 
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'He  came  back  to  the  trap  very  drunk — blind,  speechless, 
paralytic,'  the  Bride  explained  rapidly,  « and  owned  up  what  he'd 
done  as  bold  as  brass.  So  I  let  him  have  it  with  the  whip,  pretty 
sudden,  I  can  tell  you  !  It  was  chiefly  for  his  drunken  insolence ; 
but  not  altogether,'  said  Gladys,  candidly. 

Mr.  Travers  had  been  rather  glad  to  pick  up  a  thing  or  two 
concerning  Australian  politics,  but  he  now  considered  himself 
sufficiently  enlightened. 

( Do  you  sing,  Mrs.  Bligh  ? '  he  asked,  rather  abruptly. 

*  Not  a  note,'  said  the  Bride,  perceiving  with  regret  that  the 
subject  was  changed. 

1  You  play,  perhaps  ?     If  so — 

'  No,  I  can't  play  neither,'  said  the  Bride,  smiling  broadly— 
and  bewitchingly.  '  I'm  no  good  at  all,  you  see  ! ' 

It  seemed  too  true.  She  had  not  the  saving  grace  of  a  single 
accomplishment — nothing,  nothing,  nothing  but  her  looks ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN   RICHMOND   PARK. 

THE  day  after  Mr.  Travers  dined  at  Twickenham  was  almost 
the  first  day  that  passed  without  the  happy  pair  running  up  to 
London  together. 

*  It's  far  too  hot  to  think  of  town,  or  of  wearing  anything  but 
flannels  all  day,'  said  Alfred  in  the  morning.  *  But  there's  plenty 
to  see  hereabouts,  Gladdie.  There's  Bushy  Park  and  Hampton 
Court,  and  Kew  Gardens,  and  Kichmond  Park.  What  do  you  say 
to  a  stroll  in  Kichmond  Park  ?  It's  as  near  as  anything,  and  we 
shall  certainly  get  most  air  there.' 

Gladys  answered  promptly  that  she  was  '  on '  (they  were 
alone) ;  and  they  set  out  while  the  early  haze  of  a  sweltering  day 
•was  hanging  closely  over  all  the  land,  but  closest  of  all  about  the 
river. 

There  was  something  almost  touching  in  the  air  of  serious 
responsibility  with  which  these  two  went  about  their  daily  sight- 
seeing; though  Granville  derived  the  liveliest  entertainment 
from  the  spectacle.  The  worst  of  guides  himself,  and  in  many 
respects  the  least  well-informed  of  men,  Alfred  nevertheless  had 
no  notion  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  better  qualified  cicerone,  and 
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of  falling  into  the  rear  himself  to  listen  and  learn  with  his  wife. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fierce  importance,  to  his  wife,  of  this  kind 
of  education  exaggerated  itself  in  his  mind  ;  so  he  secretly  armed 
himself  with  *  Baedeker,'  and  managed  to  keep  a  lesson  ahead  of  his 
pupil,  on  principles  well  known  to  all  who  have  ever  dabbled  in 
the  noble  art  of  '  tutoring.'  But,  indeed,  Alfred's  whole  conduct 
towards  his  wife  was  touching — touching  in  its  perpetual  tender- 
ness, touching  in  its  unflagging  consideration,  and  ten  times 
touching  in  the  fact  that  his  devotion  was  no  longer  blind.  His 
eyes  had  been  slowly  and  painfully  opened  during  this  first  week 
at  home.  Peculiar  manners,  which,  out  there  in  the  Bush,  had 
not  been  peculiar,  seemed  worse  than  that  here  in  England. 
They  had  to  bear  continual  comparison  with  the  soft  speech  and 
gentle  ways  of  Lady  Bligh,  and  the  contrast  was  sharp  and  cruel. 
But  the  more  Alfred  realised  his  wife's  defects  the  more  he  loved 
her.  That  was  the  nature  of  his  simple  heart  and  its  simple  love. 
At  least  she  should  not  know  that  he  saw  her  in  a  different  light, 
and  at  first  he  would  have  cut  his  tongue  out  rather  than  tell  her 
plainly  of  her  peculiarities.  Presently  she  would  see  them  for 
herself,  and  then,  in  her  own  good  time,  she  would  rub  down  of 
her  own  accord  the  sharper  angles ;  and  then  she  would  take  Lady 
Bligh  for  her  model,  instinctively,  without  being  told  to  do  so :  and 
so  all  would  be  well.  Arguing  thus,  Alfred  had  not  allowed  her 
to  say  a  word  to  him  about  that  escapade  with  the  stock-whip  on 
the  first  morning,  for  her  penitence  was  grievous  to  him — and  was 
it  a  thing  in  the  least  likely  to  happen  twice  ?  Nevertheless,  he 
was  thoroughly  miserable  in  a  week — that  electioneering  conver- 
sation was  the  finisher — and  at  last  he  had  determined  to  speak. 
Thus  the  walk  to  Richmond  was  strangely  silent,  for  all  the  time 
he  was  casting  about  for  some  way  of  expressing  what  was  in  his 
mind,  without  either  wounding  her  feelings  or  letting  her  see  that 
his  own  were  sore. 

Now  they  walked  to  Eichmond  by  the  river,  and  then  over  the 
bridge,  but,  before  they  climbed  the  hill  to  the  park  gates,  a 
solemn  ceremony,  insisted  upon  by  Alfred,  was  duly  observed : 
the  Bride  ate  a  '  Maid-of-Honour '  in  the  Original  Shop  ;  and  when 
the  famous  delicacy  had  been  despatched  and  criticised,  and 
Alfred  had  given  a  wild  and  stumbling  account  of  its  historic 
origin,  his  wife  led  the  way  back  into  the  sunshine  in  such  high 
spirits  that  his  own  dejection  deepened  sensibly  as  the  burden 
of  his  unuttered  remonstrances  increased.  At  last,  in  despair, 

10-2 
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he  resolved  to  hold  his  tongue,  for  that  morning  at  least.  Then, 
indeed,  they  chatted  cheerfully  together  for  the  first  time 
during  the  walk,  and  he  was  partly  with  her  in  her  abuse  of  the 
narrow  streets  and  pavements  of  Kichmond,  but  still  stuck  up  for 
them  on  the  plea  that  they  were  quaint  and  thoroughly  English  ; 
whereat  she  laughed  him  to  scorn ;  and  so  they  reached  the  park. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  soft  cool  grass  under  their  dusty  feet, 
and  the  upland  swelling  before  them  as  far  as  the  eye  could  travel,, 
than  the  Bride  became  suddenly  and  unaccountably  silent.  Alfred 
stole  curious  glances  as  he  walked  at  her  side,  and  it  seemed  to> 
him  that  the  dark  eyes  roving  so  eagerly  over  the  landscape  were 
grown  wistful  and  sad. 

*  How  like  it  is  to  the  old  place ! '  she  exclaimed  at  last. 
4  You  don't  mean  your  father's  run,  Gladdie  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  do ;  this  reminds  me  of  it  more  than  anything  I've 
seen  yet.' 

1  "What  nonsense,  my  darling ! '  said  Alfred,  laughing.  *  Why, 
there  is  no  such  green  spot  as  this  in  all  Australia ! ' 

6  Ah !  you  were  there  in  the  drought,  you  see ;  you  never  saw 
the  run  after  decent  rains.  If  you  had,  you'd  soon  see  the  like- 
ness between  those  big  paddocks  in  what  we  call  the  "  C  Block  " 
and  this.  But  the  road  spoils  this  place  ;  it  wants  a  Bush  road  ;. 
let's  get  off  it  for  a  bit.' 

So  they  bore  inward,  to  the  left,  and  Gladys  was  too  thoroughly 
charmed,  and  too  thoughtful,  to  say  much.  And  now  the  cool 
bracken  was  higher  than  their  knees,  and  the  sun  beat  upon  their 
backs  very  fiercely ;  and  now  they  walked  upon  turf  like  velvet, 
in  the  shadows  of  the  trees. 

4  You  don't  get  many  trees  like  these  out  there,'  said  Alfred. 

*  Well — not  in  Riverina,  I  know  we  don't,'  Gladys  reluctantly 
admitted ;  and  soon  she  added  :  *  Nor  any  water-holes  like  this.' 

For  they  found  themselves  on  the  margin  of  the  largest  of  the 
Pen  Ponds.  There  was  no  wind,  not  a  ripple  could  be  seen  upon 
the  whole  expanse  of  the  water.  The  fierce  sun  was  still  mellowed 
by  a  thin,  gauzy  haze,  and  the  rays  were  diffused  over  the  pond 
in  a  solid  gleam.  The  trees  on  the  far  side  showed  fairly  distinct 
outlines,  filled  in  with  a  bluish  smoky  grey,  and  entirely  without 
detail.  The  day  was  sufficiently  sultry,  even  for  the  Thames  valley. 

*  And  yet,'  continued  Gladys,  speaking  slowly  and  thought- 
fully, *  it  does  remind  one  of  the  Bush,  somehow.     I've  some- 
times brought  a  mob  of  sheep  through  the  scrub  to  the  water,  in 
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the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  water  has  looked  just  like  this — 
like  a  great  big  lump  of  quicksilver  pressed  into  the  ground  and 
shaved  off  level.  That'd  be  on  the  hot  still  days,  something  like 
to-day.  We  now  and  then  did  have  a  day  like  this,  you  know — 
only,  of  course,  a  jolly  sight  hotter.  But  we  had  more  days  with 
the  hot  wind,  hot  and  strong  ;  what  terrors  they  were  when  you 
were  driving  sheep  ! ' 

'  You  were  a  tremendous  stock-rider,  Grladdie  ! '  remarked  her 
husband. 

*  Wasn't  I  just !     Ever  since  I  was  that  high  !     And  I  was 
fond,  like,  of  that  old  run — knew  every  inch  of  it  better  than  any 
man  on  the  place — except  the  old  man,  and  perhaps  Daft  Larry. 
Knew  it,  bless  you  !  from  sunrise — you  remember  the  sunrise  out 
there,  dull,  and  red,  and  sudden — to  sundown,  when  you  spotted 
the  station  pines  black  as  ink  against  the  bit  of  pink  sky,  as  you 
•came  back  from  mustering.     Let's  see — I  forget  how  it  goes — no, 
it's  like  this : 

'Twas  merry  'mid  the  black- we  ods  when  we  spied  the  station  roofs, 

To  wheel  the  wild  scrub  cattle  at  the  yard, 
With  a  running  fire  of  stock-whips,  and  a  fiery  run  of  hoofs, 

Oh,  the  hardest  day  was  never  then  too  hard  ! 

That's  how  it  goes,  I  think.  We  used  sometimes  to  remember  it 
•as  we  rode  home,  dog-tired.  But  it  was  sheep  with  us,  not  cattle, 
more's  the  pity.  Why,  what's  wrong,  Alfred  ?  Have  you  seen  a 
ghost  ? ' 

'No.  But  you  fairly  amaze  me,  darling.  I'd  no  idea  you 
knew  any  poetry.  What  is  it  ? ' 

'  Grordon — mean  to  say  you've  never  heard  of  him  ?  Adam 
Lindsay  Grordon!  You  'must  have  heard  of  him,  out  there. 
Everybody  knows  him  in  the  Bush.  Why,  I've  heard  shearers, 
and  hawkers,  and  swagmen  spouting  him  by  the  yard  !  He  was 
our  Australian  poet,  and  you  never  had  one  to  beat  him.  Father 
says  so.  Father  says  he  is  as  good  as  Shakespeare.' 

Alfred  made  no  contradiction,  for  a  simple  reason  :  he  had  not 
listened  to  her  last  sentences ;  he  was  thinking  how  well  she  hit 
off  the  Bush,  and  how  nicely  she  quoted  poetry — everything  that 
was  not  prose  was  poetry  to  Alfred.  He  was  silent  for  some 
minutes.  Then  he  said  earnestly  : 

*  I  wish,  my  darling,  that  you  would  sometimes  talk  to  my 
mother  like  that ! ' 

Gladys  returned  from  the  antipodes  in  a  flash.     '  I  shall  never 
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talk  to  any  of  your  people  any  more  about  Australia ! '     And,  by 
her  tone,  she  meant  it. 
« Why  not?' 

*  Because  they  don't  like  it,  Alfred  ;  I  see  they  don't,  though 
I  never  see  it  so  clearly  as  when  it's  all  over  and  too  late.     Yet 
why  should  they  hate  it  so  ?     Why  should  it  annoy  them  ?     I've 
nothing  else  to  talk  about,  and  I  should  have  thought  they'd  like 
to  hear  of  another  country.     I  know  /  liked  to  hear  all  about 
England  from  you,  Alfred ! ' 

Faint  though  it  was,  the  reproach  in  her  voice  cut  him  to  the 
heart.  Yet  his  moment  had  come.  He  had  decided,  it  is  true, 
to  say  nothing  at  all ;  but  then  there  had  been  no  opening,  and 
here  was  one  such  as  might  never  come  again. 

*  Grladdie,'  he  began,  with  great  tenderness,  *  don't  be  hurt, 
but  I'm  going  to  tell  you  what  'may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
You  know,  you  are  apt  to  get — I  won't  say  excited — but  perhaps 
a  little  too  enthusiastic,  when  you  talk  of  the  Bush.    Quite  right — 
and  no  wonder,  7  say — but  then,  here  in  England,  somehow,  they 
very  seldom  seem  to  get  enthusiastic.     Then,  again — I  think — 
perhaps — you  say  things  that  are  all  right  out  there,  but  sound 
odd  in  our  ridiculous  ears.     For  we  are  an  abominable,  insular 

nation  of  humbugs '  began  poor  Alfred  with  a  tremendous 

outburst  of  indignation,  fearing  that  he  had  said  too  much,  and 
making  a  floundering  effort  to  get  out  of  what  he  had  said.     But 
his  wife  cut  him  short. 

The  colour  had  mounted  to  her  olive  cheeks.  Denseness,  at 
all  events,  was  not  among  her  failings — when  she  kept  calm. 

She  was  sufficiently  calm  now.  *  I  see  what  you  mean,  and  I 
shall  certainly  say  no  more  about  Australia.  "  I  like  a  man  that 
is  well-bred !  "  Do  you  remember  how  Daft  Larry  used  to  wag 
his  head  and  say  that  whenever  he  saw  you  ?  "  You're  not  one  of 
the  low  sort,"  he  used  to  go  on ;  and  how  we  did  laugh  !  But 
I've  been  thinking,  Alfred,  that  he  couldn't  have  said  the  same 
about  me,  if  Td  been  a  man.  And — and  that's  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all ! '  She  smiled,  but  her  smile  was  sad. 

'  You  are  offended,  Gladys  ?  ' 

*  Not  a  bit.     Only  I  seem  to  understand.' 

*  You  don't  understand !     And  that  isn't  at  the  bottom  of  it! " 

*  Very  well,  then,  it  isn't.     So  stop  frowning  like  that  this 
instant.     I'd  no  idea  you  looked  so  well  when  you  were  fierce.     I 
shall  make  you  fierce  often  now.     Come,  you  stupid  boy !   I  shall 
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learn  in  time.  How  do  you  know  I'm  not  learning  already? 
Come  away  ;  we've  had  enough  of  the  water-hole,  I  think.' 

She  took  his  arm,  and  together  they  struck  across  to  Ham 
Gate.  But  Alfred  was  silent  and  moody  ;  and  the  Bride  knew  why. 

'  Dear  old  Alfred,'  she  said  at  last,  pressing  his  arm  with  her 
hand,  ' I  know  I  shall  get  on  well  with  all  your  people,  in  time.' 

'  All  of  them,  Gladdie  ?  ' 

1  At  any  rate,  all  but  Granville.' 

1  Still  not  Gran  !     I  was  afraid  of  it.' 

'  No  ;  I  shall  never  care  much  about  Gran.  I  can't  help  it, 
really  I  can't.  He  is  everlastingly  sneering,  and  he  thinks  him- 
self so  much  smarter  than  he  is.  Then  he  enjoys  it  when  I  make 
a  fool  of  myself;  I  see  he  does  ;  and — oh,  I  can't  bear  him.' 

A  pugnacious  expression  came  into  Alfred's  face,  but  passed 
over,  and  left  it  only  stern. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  I  know  his  infernal  manner ;  but,  when  he 
sneers,  it's  only  to  show  what  a  superior  sort  of  fellow  he  is ;  he 
doesn't  mean  anything  by  it.  The  truth  is,  I  fear  he's  becoming 
a  bit  of  a  snob ;  but  at  least  he's  a  far  better  fellow  than  you 
think ;  there  really  isn't  a  better  fellow  going.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  and  for  Heaven's  sake  avoid  words  with  him;  will  you 
promise  me  this  much,  Gladdie  ?  ' 

*  Very  well — though  I  have  once  or  twice  thought  there'd  be 
a  row  between  us,  and  though  I  do  think  what  he'd  hear  from  me 
would  do  him  all  the  good  in  the  world.     But  I  promise.     And  I 
promise,  too,  not  to  gas  about  Australia  to  any  of  them  for  a  whole 
week.     So  there.' 

They  walked  on,  almost  in  silence,  until  Ham  Common  was 
crossed  and  they  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  delightful  green. 
And  here — with  the  old-fashioned  houses  on  three  sides  of  them, 
and  the  avenue  of  elms  behind  them,  and  the  most  orthodox  of 
village  duck-ponds  at  their  feet — Gladys  stopped  short,  and  fairly 
burst  into  raptures. 

'  But,'  said  Alfred,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  word  in,  which 
was  not  immediately,  *  you  go  on  as  though  this  was  the  first 
real,  genuine  English  village  you'd  seen ;  whereas  nothing  could 
be  more  entirely  and  typically  English  than  Twickenham  itself.' 

*  Ah,  but  this  seems  miles  and  miles  away  from  Twickenham, 
and  all  the  other  villages  round  about  that  I've  seen.     I  think  I 
would  rather  live  here,  where  it  is  so  quiet  and  still,  like  a  Bush 
township.     I  like  Twickenham ;  but  on  one  side  there's  nothing 
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but  people  going  up  and  down  in  boats,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
same  thing,  only  coaches  instead  of  boats.  And  I  hate  the  sound 
of  those  coaches,  with  their  jingle  and  rattle  and  horn-blowing ; 
though  I  shouldn't  hate  it  if  I  were  on  one.' 

*  Would  you  so  very  much  like  to  fizz  around  on  a  coach  then  ?  ' 
«  Would  I  not ! '  said  Gladys. 

The  first  person  they  saw,  on  getting  home,  was  Granville, 
who  was  lounging  in  the  little  verandah  where  they  had  taken  tea 
on  the  afternoon  of  their  arrival,  smoking  cigarettes  over  a  book. 
It  was  the  first  volume  of  a  novel,  which  he  was  scanning  for 
review.  He  seemed  disposed  to  be  agreeable. 

'Gladys,'  he  said,  'this  book's  about  Australia;  what's  a 
"  new  chum,"  please  ?  I  may  as  well  know,  as,  so  far,  the  hero's 
one.' 

*  A  "  new  chum," '  his  sister-in-law  answered  him  readily,  '  is 
some  fellow  newly  out  from  home,  who  goes  up  the  Bush ;  and  he's 
generally  a  fool.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Granville  ;  *  the  hero  of  this  story  answers  in 
every  particular  to  your  definition.' 

Granville  went  on  with  his  skimming.  On  a  slip  of  paper 
lying  handy  were  the  skeletons  of  some  of  the  smart  epigram- 
matic sentences  with  which  the  book  would  presently  be  pulverised. 
Husband  and  wife  had  gone  through  into  the  house,  leaving  him 
to  his  congenial  task ;  when  the  Tempter,  in  humorous  mood, 
put  it  into  the  head  of  his  good  friend  Granville  to  call  back  the 
Bride  for  a  moment's  sport. 

1 1  say ' — the  young  man  assumed  the  air  of  the  innocent 
interlocutor — *  is  it  true  that  every  one  out  there  wears  a  big 
black  beard,  and  a  red  shirt,  and  jack-boots  and  revolvers  ?  ' 

'  No,  it  is  not ;  who  says  so  ?  ' 

*  Well,  this  fellow  gives  me  that  impression.     In  point  of  fact, 
it  always  ivas  my  impression.     Isn't  it  a  fact,  however,  that  most 
of  your  legislators  (I  meant  to  ask  you  this  last  night,  but  our 
friend    the   senator  gave   me   no   chance) — that   most   of  your 
legislators  are  convicts  ? ' 

*  Does  your  book  give  you  that  impression  too  ? '  the  Bride 
inquired  coolly. 

( No ;  that's  original,  more  or  less.' 

'  Then  it's  wrong,  altogether.   But,  see  here,  Gran  :  you  ought 
to  go  out  there.' 
«  Why,  pray  ?  ' 
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*  You  remember  what  I  said  a  "  new  chum  "  was  ?  ' 

*  Yes ;  among  other  things,  a  fool.' 

'  Very  good.  You  ought  to  go  out  there,  because  there  are  the 
makings  of  such  a  splendid  "  new  chum  "  in  you.  You're  thrown 
away  in  England.' 

Ofranville  dropped  his  book  and  put  up  his  eye-glass.  But  the 
Bride  was  gone.  She  had  already  overtaken  her  husband,  and 
seized  him  by  the  arm. 

'  Oh,  Alfred,'  she  cried,  *  I  have  done  it !  I  have  broken  my 
promise  !  I  have  had  words  with  Grran !  Oh,  my  poor  boy — I'm 
beginning  to  make  you  wish  to  goodness  you'd  never  seen  me — I 
feel  I  am ! ' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

GRAN'S  REVENGE. 

ALL  men  may  be  vain,  but  the  vanity  of  Grranville  Bligh  was,  so 
to  speak,  of  a  special  brand.  In  the  bandying  of  words  (which, 
after  all,  was  his  profession),  his  vanity  was  not  too  easily  satisfied 
by  his  own  performances.  This  made  him  strong  in  attack, 
through  setting  up  a  high  standard,  of  the  kind ;  but  it  left  his 
defence  somewhat  weak  for  want  of  practice.  His  war  was  always 
in  the  enemy's  lines.  He  paid  too  much  attention  to  his  attack. 
Thus,  though  seldom  touched  by  an  adversary,  when  touched  he 
was  wounded ;  and,  what  was  likely  to  militate  against  his  pro- 
fessional chances,  when  wounded  he  was  generally  winged.  His 
own  skin  was  too  thin ;  he  had  not  yet  learnt  to  take  without  a 
twinge  what  he  gave  without  a  qualm  :  for  a  smart  and  aggressive 
young  man  he  was  simply  absurdly  sensitive. 

But,  though  weaker  in  defence  than  might  have  been  expected, 
Granville  was  no  mean  hand  at  retaliation.  He  neither  forgot 
nor  forgave ;  and  he  paid  off  old  scores  and  new  ones  with  the 
heavy  interest  demanded  by  his  exorbitant  vanity.  Here  again 
his  vanity  was  very  fastidious.  First  or  last,  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  Grranville  was  to  finish  a  winner.  Until  he  did,  his  vanity 
and  he  were  not  on  speaking  terms. 

There  were  occasions,  of  course,  when  he  was  not  in  a  position 
either  to  riposte  at  once  or  to  whet  his  blade  and  pray  for  the 
next  merry  meeting.  Such  cases  occurred  sometimes  in  court, 
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when  the  bench  would  stand  no  nonsense,  and  brusquely  said  as 
much,  if  not  rather  more.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  however, 
Granville  felt  his  impotency  hardly  less  in  the  public  streets, 
when  he  happened  to  be  unusually  well  dressed  and  gutter-chaff 
rose  to  the  occasion.  In  fact,  probably  the  worst  half-hour  he 
ever  spent  in  his  life  was  one  fine  morning  when  unaccountable 
energy  actuated  him  to  walk  to  Eichmond,  and  take  the  train 
there,  instead  of  getting  in  at  Twickenham ;  for,  encountering  a 
motley  and  interminable  string  of  vehicles  en  route  to  Kempton 
Park,  he  ran  a  gauntlet  of  plebeian  satire  during  that  half  hour, 
such  as  he  never  entirely  could  forget. 

To  these  abominable  experiences,  the  Bride's  piece  of  rudeness 
unrefined  (which  she  had  the  bad  taste  to  perpetrate  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  being  rude  to  her,  but  in  a  gentlemanlike 
way)  was  indeed  a  mere  trifle ;  but  Granville,  it  will  now  be  seen, 
thought  more  of  trifles  than  the  ordinary  rational  animal ;  and  this 
one  completely  altered  his  attitude  towards  Gladys. 

If,  hitherto,  he  had  ridiculed  her,  delicately,  to  her  face,  and 
disparaged  her — with  less  delicacy — behind  her  back,  he  had  been 
merely  pursuing  a  species  of  intellectual  sport,  without  much 
malicious  intent.  He  was  not  aware  that  he  had  ever  made  the 
poor  thing  uncomfortable.  He  had  not  inquired  into  that.  He 
was  only  aware  that  he  had  more  than  once  had  his  joke  out  of 
her,  and  enjoyed  it,  and  felt  pleased  with  himself.  But  his  senti- 
ment towards  her  was  no  longer  so  devoid  of  animosity.  She  had 
scored  off  him ;  he  had  felt  it  sufficiently  at  the  moment ;  but  he 
felt  it  much  more  when  it  had  rankled  a  little.  And  he  despised 
and  detested  himself  for  having  been  scored  off,  even  without 
witnesses,  by  a  creature  so  coarse  and  contemptible.  He  was  too 
vain  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  comfortable,  elastic,  and  deservedly 
popular  principle  that  certain  unpleasantnesses  and  certainly 
unpleasant  people  are  'beneath  notice.'  Nobody  was  beneath 
Granville's  notice ;  he  would  have  punished  with  his  own  boot  the 
young  blackguards  of  the  gutter,  could  he  have  been  sure  of 
catching  them,  and  equally  sure  of  not  being  seen ;  and  he 
punished  Gladys  in  a  fashion  that  precluded  detection — even 
Gladys  herself  never  knew  that  she  was  under  the  lash. 

On  the  contrary,  she  ceased  to  dislike  her  brother-in-law. 
He  was  become  more  polite  to  her  than  he  had  ever  been  before  ; 
more  affable  and  friendly  in  every  way.  Quite  suddenly,  they 
were  brother  and  sister  together. 
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f  How  well  those  two  get  on  ! '  Lady  Bligh  would  whisper  to 
her  husband,  during  the  solemn  game  of  bczique  which  was  aa 
institution  of  their  quieter  evenings ;  and,  indeed,  the  Bride  and 
her  brother-in-law  had  taken  to  talking  and  laughing  a  good  deal 
in  the  twilight  by  the  open  window.  But,  sooner  or  later,  Cfran- 
ville  was  sure  to  come  over  to  the  card-table  with  Gladys's  latest 
story  or  saying,  with  which  he  would  appear  to  be  hugely  amused : 
and  the  same  he  delighted  to  repeat  in  its  original  vernacular, 
and  with  its  original  slips  of  grammar,  but  with  his  own  faultless 
accent — which  emphasised  those  peculiarities,  making  Lady  Bligh 
sigh  sadly  and  Sir  James  look  as  though  he  did  not  hear.  And 
Alfred  was  too  well  pleased  that  his  wife  had  come  to  like  Grranville 
at  last,  to  listen  to  what  they  were  talking  about ;  and  the  poor 
girl  herself  never  once  suspected  the  unkindness ;  far  from  it, 
indeed,  for  she  liked  Grranville  now. 

'  I  thought  he  would  never  forgive  rne  for  giving  him  that  bit 
of  my  mind  the  other  day  ;  but  you  see,  Alfred,  it  did  him  good ; 
and  now  I  like  him  better  than  I  ever  thought  possible  in  this 
world.  He's  awfully  good  to  me.  And  we  take  an  interest  in  the 
same  sort  of  things.  Didn't  you  hear  how  interested  he  was  in 
Bella's  sweetheart  at  lunch  to-day  ? ' 

Alfred  turned  away  from  the  fresh  bright  face  that  was  raised 
to  his.  He  could  not  repress  a  frown. 

*  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  call  the  girl  Bella,'  he  said,  with 
some  irritation.  '  Her  name's  Bunn.  Why  don't  you  call  her 
Bunn,  dear  ?  And  nobody  dreams  of  making  talk  about  their 
maids'  affairs,  let  alone  their  maids'  young  men,  at  the  table. 
It's  not  the  cus'tom — not  in  England.' 

A  week  ago  he  would  not  have  remonstrated  with  her  upon  so 
small  a  matter ;  but  the  ice  had  been  broken  that  morning  in 
Richmond  Park.  And  a  week  ago  she  would  very  likely  have 
told  him,  laughingly,  to  hang  his  English  customs  ;  but  now  she 
looked  both  pained  and  puzzled,  as  she  begged  him  to  explain  to 
her  the  harm  in  what  she  had  said. 

'Harm?'  said  Alfred,  more  tenderly.  'Well,  there  was  no 
real  harm  in  it — that's  the  wrong  word  altogether — especially  as- 
we  were  by  ourselves,  without  guests.  Still,  you  know,  the 
mother  doesn't  want  to  hear  all  about  her  servants'  family  affairs,, 
and  what  her  servants'  sweethearts  are  doing  in  Australia,  or  any- 
where else.  All  that — particularly  when  you  talk  of  the  woman 
by  her  Christian  name — sounds  very  much — why,  it  sounds- 
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-almost  as  though  you  made  a  personal  friend  of  the  girl, 
•Gladdie ! ' 

Gladys  opened  wide  her  lovely  eyes.     '  Why,  so  I  do ! ' 

Alfred  looked  uncomfortable. 

4  So  I  do  ! '  said  the  Bride  again.  *  And  why  not,  pray  ? 
There,  you  see,  you  know  of  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  be  friends 
with  her,  you  goose !  But  I  won't  speak  of  her  any  more 
.as  Bella,  if  you  don't  like — except  to  her  face.  I  shall  call  her 
what  I  please  to  her  face,  sir !  But,  indeed,  I  wouldn't  have 
spoken  about  her  at  all  to-day,  only  I  was  interested  to  know  her 
young  man  was  out  there  ;  and  Gran  seemed  as  interested  as  me, 
for  he  went  on  asking  questions -' 

Alfred  was  quite  himself  again. 

*  Any  way,  darling,'  he  said,  interrupting  her  with  a  kiss,  *  I 
am  glad  you  have  got  over  your  prejudice  against  Gran  ! ' — and 
he  went  out,  looking  it ;  but  leaving  behind  him  less  of  gladness 
than  he  carried  away. 

The  conversation  had  taken  place  in  the  little  morning-room 
in  the  front  of  the  house,  which  faced  the  west ;  and  the  strong 
.afternoon  sunshine,  striking  down  through  the  trembling  tree- 
itops,  dappled  the  Bride's  face  with  lights  and  shadows.  It  was 
not,  at  the  moment,  a  very  happy  face.  All  the  reckless,  radiant, 
aggressive  independence  of  two  or  three  weeks  ago  was  gone  out 
of  it.  The  bold,  direct  glance  was  somewhat  less  bold.  The  dark, 
lustrous,  lovely  eyes  were  become  strangely  wistful.  Gladys  was 
in  trouble. 

It  had  crept  upon  her  by  slow  degrees.  Shade  by  shade  the 
fatal  truth  had  dawned  even  upon  her — the  fatal  disparity 
between  herself  and  her  new  relations.  This  was  plainer  to  no 
one  than  to  the  Bride  herself ;  and  to  her  the  disparity  meant 
•  despair — it  was  so  wide — and  it  grew  wider  day  by  day,  as  her 
realisation  of  it  became  complete.  Well,  she  had  made  friends 
with  Granville :  but  that  was  all.  The  Judge  had  been  distant 
.and  ceremonious  from  the  first  ;  he  was  distant  and  cere- 
monious still.  He  had  never  again  unbent  so  much  as  at  that 
tragic  moment  when  he  bade  her  rise  from  her  knees  in  the 
wet  stable-yard.  As  for  Lady  Bligh,  she  had  begun  by  being 
kind  enough ;  but  her  kindness  had  run  to  silent  sadness.  She 
seemed  full  of  regrets.  Gladys  was  as  far  from  her  as  ever.  And 
Gladys  knew  the  reasons  for  all  this — some  of  them.  She  saw, 
too,  the  most  conspicuous  among  her  own  shortcomings;  and 
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against  those  that  she  did  see  (Heaven  knows)  she  struggled 
strenuously.  But  there  were  many  she  could  not  see,  yet ;  she 
felt  this,  vaguely ;  and  it  was  this  that  filled  her  with  despair. 

It  was  green  grass  that  she  gazed  out  upon  from  the  morning- 
room  window,  as  the  trouble  deepened  in  her  eyes;  and  in 
Australia  she  had  seldom  seen  grass  that  was  green.  But  just 
then  she  would  have  given  all  the  meadows  of  England  for  one 
strip  of  dry  salt-bush  plain,  with  the  sun  dropping  down  behind 
the  far-away  line  of  sombre,  low-sized  scrub,  and  the  sand-hills 
flushing  in  the  blood-red  light,  and  the  cool  evening  wind  coming 
up  from  the  south.  The  picture  was  very  real  to  her — as  real,  for 
the  moment,  as  this  shaven  grass-plot,  and  the  line  of  tall  trees 
that  shadowed  it,  with  their  trunks  indistinguishable — in  this 
light — against  the  old  brick  wall.  Then  she  sighed,  and  the 
vision  vanished — and  she  thought  of  Alfred. 

'  He  can't  go  on  loving  me  always,  unless  I  improve,'  she 
said  dismally.  *  I  must  get  more  like  his  own  people,  and  get  on 
better  with  them,  and  all  that.  I  must !  Yet  he  doesn't  tell  me 
how  to  set  to  work ;  and  it's  hard  to  find  out  for  oneself.  I  am 
trying;  but  it's  very  hard.  If  only  somebody  would  show  me- 
how  !  For,  unless  I  find  out,  he  can't  care  about  me  much 
longer — I  see  it — he  can't ! ' 

Yet  it  seemed  that  he  did. 

If  attending  to  the  most  extravagant  wish  most  lightly  spoken 
counts  for  anything,  Alfred  could  certainly  care  for  his  wife  still,. 
and  did  care  for  her  very  dearly  indeed.  And  that  wish  that 
Gladys  had  expressed  while  walking  through  the  village  of  Ham 
— the  desire  to  drive  about  in  a  coach-and-four — had  been  at 
least  lightly  uttered,  and  had  never  since  crossed  her  mind,  very 
possibly.  Nevertheless,  one  day  in  the  second  week  of  June  the 
coach-and-four  turned  up — spick  and  span,  and  startling  and 
fairylike  as  Cinderella's  famous  vehicle.  It  was  Alfred's  surprise ; 
he  had  got  the  coach  for  the  rest  of  the  season ;  and  when  he  saw 
that  his  wife  could  find  no  words  to  thank  him— but  could  only 
gaze  at  him  in  silence,  with  her  lovely  eyes  grown  soft  and 
melting,  and  his  hand  pressed  in  hers — then,  most  likely,  the 
honest  fellow  experienced  a  purer  joy  than  he  had  ever  known  in 
all  his  life  before.  Nor  did  the  surprise  end  there.  By  collusion 
with  Lady  Bligh  and  Granville,  a  strong  party  had  been  secretly 
convened  for  Ascot  the  very  next  day ;  and  a  charming  dress, 
which  Gladys  had  never  ordered,  came  down  from  her  dress- 
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maker  in  Conduit  Street  that  evening — when  Alfred  confessed,  and 
was  hugged.  And  then,  just  as  she  was  getting  low  and  miser- 
able and  self-conscious,  Gladys  was  carried  off  her  feet  and  whirled 
without  warning  into  a  state  of  immense  excitement. 

Perhaps  she  could  not  have  expressed  her  gratitude  more 
eloquently  than  she  did  but  a  minute  before  they  all  drove  off  in 
the  glorious  June  morning ;  when,  getting  her  husband  to  herself 
for  one  moment,  she  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  whispered 
tenderly : 

*  I'm  going  to  be  as  good  as  gold  all  day — it's  the  least  I  can 
do,  darling ! ' 

And  she  was  no  worse  than  her  word.  The  racing  interested  her 
vastly — she  won  a  couple  of  sweepstakes  too,  by  the  way — yet  all 
day  she  curbed  her  wild  excitement  with  complete  success.  Only 
her  dark  eyes  sparkled  so  that  people  declared  they  had  never  seen 
a  woman  so  handsome,  and  in  appearance  so  animated,  who  proved 
to  have  so  little — so  appallingly  little — to  say  for  herself.  And 
it  was  Gladys  herself  who  drove  them  all  home  again,  handling 
the  ribbons  as  no  other  woman  handled  them  that  season,  and 
cracking  her  whip  as  very  few  men  could  crack  one,  so  that  it 
was  heard  for  half  a  mile  through  the  clear  evening  air,  while  for 
half  that  distance  people  twisted  their  necks  and  strained  their 
eyes  to  see  the  last  of  the  dark,  bewitching,  dashing  driver  who 
threaded  her  way  with  such  nerve  and  skill  through  the  moving 
maze  of  wheels  and  horseflesh  that  choked  the  country  roads. 

And,  with  it  all,  she  kept  her  promise  to  the  letter.  And 
her  husband  was  no  less  delighted  than  proud.  And  only  her 
brother-in-law  felt  aggrieved. 

'But  it's  too  good  to  last,'  was  that  young  man's  constant 
consolation.  *  It's  a  record,  so  far ;  but  she'll  break  out  before 
the  day  is  over ;  she'll  entertain  us  yet — or  I'll  know  the  reason 
why ! '  he  may  have  added  in  his  most  secret  soul.  At  all  events, 
as  he  sat  next  her  at  dinner,  when  the  Lady  Lettice  Dunlop— 
his  right-hand  neighbour — remarked  in  a  whisper  the  Bride's 
silence,  Granville  was  particularly  prompt  to  whisper  back : 

'Try  her  about  Australia.  Sound  her  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  their  races  out  there  and  Ascot.  Talk  in  front  of  me,  if 
you  like  ;  I  don't  mind  ;  and  she'll  like  it.' 

So  Lady  Lettice  Dunlop  leant  over  gracefully,  and  said  she 
had  heard  of  a  race  called  the  Melbourne  Cup ;  and  how  did  it 
compare  with  the  Gold  Cup  at  Ascot? 
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The  Bride  shook  her  head  conclusively,  and  a  quick  light  came 
into  her  eyes.  '  There  is  no  comparison.' 

*  You  mean,  of  course,  that  your  race  does  not  compare  with 
ours  ?     Well,  it  hardly  would,  you  know ! '  Lady  Lettice  smiled 
compassionately. 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it ! '  was  the  brusque  and  astonishing  retort.     *  I 
mean  that  the  Melbourne  Cup  knocks  spots — I  mean  to  say,  is 
ten  thousand  times  better  than  what  we  saw  to-day  ! ' 

The  Lady  Lettice  sat  upright  again  and  manipulated  her  fan. 
And  it  was  Ofranville's  opening. 

'  I  can  quite  believe  it,'  chimed  in  Gran.  '  I  always  did  hear 
that  that  race  of  yours  was  the  race  of  the  world.  Englishmen 
say  so  who  have  been  out  there,  Lady  Lettice.  But  you  should 
tell  us  wherein  the  superiority  lies,  Gladys.' 

The  Bride  complied  with  alacrity. 

*  Why,  the  course  is  ever  so  much  nicer ;  there  are  ever  so 
many  more  people,  but  ever  so  much  less  crowding ;  the  manage- 
ment of  everything  is  ever  so  much  better ;  and  the  dresses  are 
gayer — ever  so  much  ! ' 

'  Ever  so  much '  was  a  recent  reform  suggested  by  Alfred.  It 
was  an  undoubted  improvement  upon  <a  jolly  sight,'  which  it 
replaced ;  but,  like  most  reforms,  it  was  apt  to  be  too  much  en 
evidence,  just  at  first. 

She  rattled  off  the  points  at  a  reckless  rate,  and  paused  fairly 
breathless.  Her  speaking  looks  and  silent  tongue  no  longer 
presented  their  curious  contradiction ;  she  not  only  looked  excited, 
but  spoke  excitedly  now.  Lady  Lettice  smiled  faintly,  with 
elevated  eyes  and  eye-brows,  as  she  listened — till  the  comparison 
between  Colonial  and  English  dress,  at  which  home-touch  Lady 
Lettice  was  momentarily  overcome  behind  her  fan.  But  the 
Bride  had  other  hearers  besides  Lady  Lettice ;  and  those  who 
heard  listened  for  more ;  and  those  who  listened  for  more  heard 
G-ranville  remark  pleasantly : 

*  You  used  to  come  down  from  the  Bush  for  the  Melbourne 
Cup,  then  ? ' 

*  Did  once,'  Gladys  was  heard  to  reply. 
{  Have  a  good  time  ?  ' 

« Did  so.' 

'  Old  gentleman  in  luck,  then  ?  ' 

<  Pretty  well.     No ;  not  altogether,  I  think.' 

*  Didn't  care  about  going  again,  eh  ? ' 
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1  No ;  but  that  was  because  lie  knocked  up  when  we  got  back/ 

The  conversation  had  become  entirely  confidential  between 
the  two.  Lady  Lettice  was  out  of  it,  and  looked  as  though  she 
were  glad  of  that,  though  in  reality  she  was  listening  with  quite 
a  fierce  interest.  Others  were  listening  too,  and  not  a  few  were 
watching  the  Bride  with  a  thorough  fascination :  the  good 
humour  and  high  spirits  with  which  she  was  now  brimming  over 
enhanced  her  beauty  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

4  What  was  it  that  knocked  him  up  ? '  inquired  Ofranville 
softly,  but  in  distinct  tones. 

She  smiled  at  him.     '  Never  you  mind ! ' 

*  But  I  am  interested.'     He  looked  it. 

She  smiled  at  him  again,  not  dreaming  that  any  other  eye 
was  upon  her ;  then  she  raised  her  champagne  glass  two  inches 
from  the  table  and  set  it  down  again ;  and  her  smile  broadened,, 
as  though  it  were  the  best  joke  in  the  world. 

The  refined  tale  was  told.  The  action  was  understood  by  all 
who  had  listened  to  what  went  before. 

The  Judge  was  one  of  those  who  both  saw  and  heard ;  and  he 
spoke  to  Grranville  on  the  subject  afterwards,  and  with  some 
severity.  But  Grran's  defence  was  convincing  enough. 

'  Upon  my  honour,  sir,'  he  protested,  4 1  had  no  kind  of  idea 
what  was  coming.' 

4  Well,'  said  the  Judge,  grimly,  '  I  hope  everybody  did  not 
take  it  in.  Her  own  father,  too !  Apart  from  the  offensiveness 
of  the  revelation,  there  was  a  filial  disrespect  in  it  which,  to  me,, 
was  the  worst  part  of  it  all.' 

Granville  looked  at  his  father  humorously  through  his 
eye-glass. 

*  I  fear,  sir,  she  is  like  our  noble  profession,  no  Respecter  of 
Persons ! ' 

But  the  Judge  saw  nothing  to  smile  at.  l  It  is  nothing  to 
joke  about,  my  boy,'  he  observed.  *  It  has  provoked  me  more 
than  I  can  say.  It  is  enough  to  frighten  one  out  of  asking  people 
to  the  house.  It  forces  me  to  do  what  I  am  very  unwilling  to  do  : 
I  shall  speak  seriously  to  Alfred  before  we  go  to  bed.' 

(To  "be  continued.) 
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I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver. —  Othello. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

*  A    HUNTING   MORNING.' 

THE  roar  of  the  morDing  gun  has  rolled  up  to  the  city  and  passed 
over  the  nearer  cantonment.  Two  English  lads  are  lying  asleep 
in  the  open  air,  side  by  side,  on  a  couple  of  bedsteads  placed  on 
a  raised  circular  masonry  platform  which  stands  in  the  centre 
of  a  little  circular  garden  in  front  of  a  small  bungalow  situated 
at  the  eastern  or  city-ward  edge  of  the  cantonment.  These 
masonry  platforms,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  so  as  to  be 
above  its  dust  and  heat  and  above  the  reach  of  reptiles,  were  very 
common  adjuncts  of  bungalows  in  those  days  ;  they  were  built,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  out  on  at  night,  but  of  sitting  out 
on  in  the  cool  of  the  evening — a  form  of  enjoyment  much  in  favour 
at  a  time  when  people  did  not  dine  late  and  badminton  and 
lawn-tennis  were  unknown.  Most  delightful  is  that  sleeping  out 
in  the  open  air,  beneath  the  open  vault  of  heaven,  across  which 
the  stars  and  planets  are  making  their  grand  procession.  The 
boom  of  the  morning  gun  has  passed  over  the  house  and  rolled 
away  over  the  valley  of  the  Jumna,  thinned  over  the  vast  stretch 
of  arid  fallow  beyond  ;  the  morning  light  is  increasing  fast,  but 
still  the  two  lads  lie  locked  in  sleep. 

A  horseman  enters  the  little  compound,  and  riding  into  the 
garden  and  up  to  the  platform  shouts  out : 
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*  What,  you  young  scoundrels  !  not  up  yet 

1  Is  that  you,  Colonel  ?  '  cries  a  sleep-smothered  boyish  voice 
from  the  nearest  bedstead. 
1  Yes.' 
1  On  your  way  home,  sir  ?  ' 

*  On  my  way  home  ! ' 

*  From  a  midnight  carousal — from  some  scene  of  revelry 

4  Come,  none  of  your  nonsense.  You  know  it  is  morning,  and 
not  night.  You  promised  to  be  ready  by  gun-fire.' 

The  young  lad,  clad  in  the  now  well-known  Anglo -Indian 
night  garb,  rises  up  in  the  bed,  and  throwing  off  the  sheet,  his 
only  covering,  and  kicking  off  the  terrier  who  has  shared  it  with 
him,  hurls  a  pillow  at  his  brother  sleeper  with  the  cry :  '  Get  up, 
Loo,  you  lazy  beast ! '  The  other  replies  with  a  smothered  groan, 
a  groan  so  monstrously  deep  as  to  be  evidently  of  an  artificial 
character.  Then  still  in  the  same  deep  voice  he  chants :  *  You 
have  waked  me  too  soon,  I  must  slumber  again  ! ' 

4  'Tis  the  voice  of  the  sleeper,  I  heard  him  complain,'  sings  out 
the  other  lad,  turning  his  face  towards  the  horseman  and  moving 
his  hand  towards  his  still  prone  companion. 

*  I  will  give  you  five  minutes  and  no  more  to  get  dressed  in,' 
says  the  horseman. 

'  Uprouse  ye  then,  my  merry,  merry  men ! '  sings  the  first  lad, 
as  he  springs  out  of  his  bed  on  one  side. 

'  For  'tis  our  hunting  day ! '  sings  the  second  as  he  jumps  out  of 
his  bed  on  the  other. 

*  Ho !  Boodhun  !  Ho ! '  shouts  one. 

'  Ho !  Matadeen ! '  shouts  the  other. 

*  Where  is  my  sooty  slave  ?  * 

*  Where  is  my  prince  of  darkness  ? ' 

Messrs.  Walton  and  Hill  are  the  junior  ensigns  in  the  66th  N.I. 
The  former  is  known  as  Tommy,  his  name  being  Thomas,  or  more 
commonly,  from  his  smooth  and  chubby  countenance,  as  the  Babe ; 
while  the  pretty  girlish  face  of  Louis  Hill  has  procured  for  him  the 
name  of  Louisa,  shortened  to  Loo.  The  two  boys  are  overflowing 
with  youth  and  silliness — the  undesirable  combination  of  an  old 
head  on  young  shoulders  does  not  exist  in  their  case.  They  are 
full  of  fun,  and  frolic,  and  foolishness.  The  dusky  valets  for 
whom  they  have  shouted,  and  who  are  now  busy  helping  them  to 
dress,  are  the  subjects  of  many  a  jest  and  joke ;  but  neither  of 
them  has  ever  received  a  painful  or  degrading  kick  or  blow  or 
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buffet  from  '  master.'  '  It  would  be  cowardly  to  hit  a  fellow  who 
cannot  hit  you  back  again,'  say  both  the  lads.  They  are 
both  as  gamesome  as  colts,  but  there  is  nothing  low,  or  mean,  or 
vicious,  or  dishonest  about  them. 

Shall  they  not  rejoice  in  their  youth  ?  Are  they  not  lords  of 
themselves  ?  Are  they  not  as  lords  in  the  land  ?  Have  they  not 
a  bamboo  cart  between  them  ?  Have  they  not  bull-dogs,  terriers, 
guns  ?  Has  not  each  of  them  a  pony  of  his  own,  and  another 
between  the  two  ?  Have  they  not  a  house  of  their  own  and  many 
servants?  Are  they  not  in  the  Military  Service  of  the 
Honourable  the  East  India  Company — well  placed,  made  men  for 
life  ?  Do  they  not  wear  a  sword  ? 

They  are  soon  dressed.  They  are  soon  hastily  swallowing  the 
tea  which  another  of  their  servants,  the  Khidmutgar,  has  brought 
them,  together  with  some  buttered  toast. 

'  Take  something  to  eat,'  says  the  horseman,  good  naturedly. 
*  I  will  give  you  an  extra  five  minutes  for  that.  It  is  not  good  to 
be  out  in  the  sun  on  an  empty  stomach.' 

4  "We  have  already  provided  against  that  contingency,  sir,'  says 
Tommy  Walton. 

6  Have  you  ?     How  ? ' 

*  We  took  something  to  eat  a  little  while  ago.' 
( Something  to  eat !      A  little  while  ago ! ' 

{ Yes,  and  something  to  drink,  too.  We  had  some  grilled  bones — ' 
« Grilled  bones ! ' 

*  And  baked  potatoes ' 

*  Baked  potatoes  ! ' 

<  With  a  little  beer.' 
« Beer ! ' 

*  I  took  anchovy  toast,'  says  Master  Hill — reflectively. 

*  Anchovy  toast !      Grilled  bones  !     Beer ! '    cries  the  horse- 
man.    *  When  ? ' 

'  At  two  o'clock,'  says  Loo  Hill. 

*  Half-past  by  the  clock,'  says  his  companion. 

4  Two  it  was — Thomas,  thou  son  of  Didymus,'  rejoins  his  friend. 

*  Where  ?  '  asks  the  man  on  horseback. 
« At  the  Mess.' 

1  Oh,  I  see  !  you  weie  having  a  little  supper.' 

Two  dapper  syces  or  grooms  have  brought  up  a  couple  of  ponies. 
We  do  not  speak  from  any  personal  knowledge,  but  still  we  are 
perfectly  sure  that  the  visits  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  West- 
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minster  to  the  stable  of  Bend  Or  were  not  more  frequent,  or  more 
productive  of  pride  and  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  than  were  the 
visits  of  Tommy  Walton  and  Loo  Hill  to  the  stables  of  these  two 
animals. 

The  three  horsemen  have  soon  reached  the  road  which  runs  along 
the  top  of  the  Ridge,  and  as  Colonel  Grey — he  has  a  small  and  slight 
but  well-knit  figure,  and  a  bright,  clever,  handsome  face,  broad-fore- 
headed,  blue-eyed,  aquiline-nosed,  broad-chinned,  with  a  sweeping 
moustache  curling  up  at  the  ends  and  yellow-coloured,  of  which 
same  colour  is  his  hair — gives  the  reins  there  to  his  splendid  Arab 
horse,  a  dark  bay  with  black  points,  they  have  soon  passed  over 
it.  This  road  ends  in  another  which  leads  out  from  the  Ajmere 
gate  of  the  city.  This  they  follow,  not  citywards,  but  the  other 
way,  countrywards,  until  they  come  to  a  high  brick  wall  running 
along  its  edge.  They  pass  in  at  a  high  gateway,  by  which  stands  a 
sentry.  The  grounds  they  have  entered  on  exhibit  a  combination 
of  park  and  garden,  and,  as  the  Babe  remarks  to  Loo  Hill,  recall  to 
mind  '  the  Zoo  ; '  for  under  these  lofty  wild  cotton-trees  stands  a 
zebra,  and  under  these  tamarind-trees  is  chained  a  rhinoceros ;  in 
this  strong  wooden  cage  a  magnificent  Bengal  tiger  is  pacing  to  and 
fro ;  they  pass  by  a  little  tank  in  which  strange  water-fowl  are 
floating  or  wading ;  here  is  an  aviary,  there  a  monkey-house  ; 
beneath  these  mango-trees  is  tethered  a  twelve-tined  stag ;  here 
is  a  black  bear,  with  his  pit  and  his  pole  ;  they  pass  by  an  enclo- 
sure in  which  stand  some  spotted  deer;  and  in  this  paddock 
paces  about  that  huge  strange  animal,  the  English  dray-horse. 
The  road  they  are  on,  after  winding  round  a  large  circular  flower- 
garden,  enclosed  by  a  thick  laurel  hedge,  leads  up  to  the  fine, 
tall-columned  portico  in  front  of  the  mansion,  which,  though  only 
one-storied,  well  deserves  for  its  size  and  stateliness  the  name  of 
*  mahal '  or  *  palace,'  by  which  it  is  commonly  known.  But  Colonel 
Grey  leaves  it  and  enters  on  a  smaller  side  road  which  runs 
towards  a  bungalow  situated  in  a  separate  corner  of  the  grounds. 

The  Rajah  Ghinput  Rao,  to  whom  this  palace  belongs,  is  remark- 
able for  his  friendly  relations  with  the  English ;  he  is  very  fond 
of  their  society,  has  almost  daily  intercourse  with  them  ;  he  plays 
cards  and  billiards  with  them ;  has  coursing  matches  and  cock- 
fights with  them  ;  goes  to  their  entertainments  and  gives  them 
entertainments  in  return;  he  often  has  them  to  live  with  him, 
but  not  under  his  own  immediate  roof — differences  of  manners 
and  customs,  and  personal  habits  and  personal  requirements, 
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social  and  religious  prejudices,  forbid  that.  He  has  had  this  sepa- 
rate bungalow  built  and  furnished  for  their  special  use  and 
accommodation  ;  here  they  may  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  in  their 
own  elaborate  and  uncomfortable,  and  in  many  respects  to  him 
horrible,  fashion.  *  'Tis  our  hunting  day  ! '  had  sung  one  of  the 
light-hearted  lads,  and  they  find  the  hunting-party  assembled  in 
front  of  this  bungalow — three  or  four  of  their  brother  officers  on 
horseback ;  natives  on  foot  carrying  rifles  and  guns ;  shikarees, 
or  huntsmen,  with  hounds  in  leash  ;  falconers  with  hawk  on  wrist ; 
led  horses. 

The  stout  man  who  is  looking  at  the  hawks  and  talking  to  the 
falconers  is  the  Rajah  Gunput  Eao.  He  is  a  big,  stout,  jovial- 
looking  man,  an  eastern  counterpart  in  face  and  figure  of  the  '  Ee 
galantuomo,'  the  late  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy.  His  short  beard 
is  divided  in  the  middle  and  brushed  upwards  on  either  side ;  his 
moustache  is  brushed  upwards ;  and  his  nose,  as  would  be  expected 
from  the  resemblance  indicated  above,  has  a  strong  upward 
turn  too.  In  his  dress  you  observe  that  intermingling  of  the  East 
and  West,  which  is  so  curious  and  interesting  to  watch  in  India. 
Of  course  he  wears  a  turban;  so  much  significance  is  attached 
to  the  head-gear  that  that  is  the  last  to  be  changed.  He  also 
wears  an  oriental  short  jacket  and  has  a  cummerbund  round  his 
waist ;  in  one  ear  he  carries  a  large  circlet  of  goldwire,  on  which 
is  strung  one  single  pearl  of  great  size,  and  he  has  a  gold  torque 
round  his  neck.  But  he  also  wears  a  pair  of  English-fashioned 
corduroy  breeches  and  gaiters,  and  English-fashioned  boots.  He 
advances  towards  the  new-comers  with  a  light,  springy  gait,  remark- 
able in  a  man  of  his  size.  He  and  Colonel  Grey  exchange  most 
cordial  greetings ;  they  are  great  friends. 

1 1  am  afraid  I  am  a  little  late,'  says  the  Colonel,  in  the  Hindu- 
stance  he  speaks  so  well — the  Kajah  does  not  speak  English.  '  It 
was  these  baba  logue  (children)  who  delayed  me,'  pointing  to  the 
two  young  ensigns. 

*  They  are  indeed  baba  logue,  buchas '  (young  'uns),  says  the 
stout  man,  smiling.  *  We  will  now  start  at  once.' 

He  mounts  a  magnificent  horse,  whose  condition  and 
appointments  also  display  the  influence  of  Western  ideas ;  a  horse 
which  has  not  been  fattened  up  so  as  to  resemble  a  beer-barrel, 
whose  mane  and  tail  are  not  plaited  or  his  legs  coloured  ;  who 
does  not  carry  a  padded  saddle  with  rope  reins  and  a  broad 
standing  martingale  of  cloth;  who  has  his  ribs  just  showing,  with 
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a  coat  like  satin,  and  who  bears  an  English  hunting-saddle.  The 
Eajah  sits  him  well.  When  the  cavalcade  reaches  the  gateway  it  is 
joined  by  a  light  bamboo  cart,  drawn  by  a  small  pair  of  bullocks. 
On  this  sits,  chained  and  hooded,  the  hunting  leopard;  to  witness 
whose  performances  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  their  coming 
together  this  morning. 

They  proceed  along  the  Ajmere  road  for  about  a  mile,  until 
they  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the  huge  barren  plain  extending  over 
many  a  mile,  which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  sport,  if  they  are 
fortunate  enough  to  get  any.  They  are  to  be  so  fortunate  ;  the 
Eajah  scans  the  plain  through  a  pair  of  English  binoculars,  and 
immediately  announces  that  there  is  a  large  herd  of  antelope 
upon  it,  not  very  far  off.  They  all  dismount ;  only  the  Eajah 
and  his  English  guests  and  the  cart  with  the  leopard  and  its 
attendants  move  forward  on  to  the  plain ;  the  grooms  and  horses 
and  dogs,  and  falconers,  and  all  the  other  attendants  are  left  in 
the  shelter  and  concealment  of  the  magnificent  avenue  of  trees 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  Now  they  have  come  in  sight  of  the 
herd  of  antelopes.  It  is  a  large  one.  As  usual,  the  females  with 
their  young  keep  together  in  a  close  mass ;  the  young  bucks  form 
small  separate  herds,  and  the  old  '  black '  bucks  move  about  by 
themselves  in  solitary  grandeur.  Two  of  these,  whose  tall,  spirated 
horns  and  jet-black  sides  are  indicative  of  their  age  and  of  the 
strength  and  wariness  which  have  enabled  them  to  keep  the  horns 
on  their  heads  so  long,  are  engaged  in  a  fierce  combat — perhaps 
for  the  possession  of  a  lovely  young  fawn,  perhaps  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  bit  of  green  herbage,  just  now  rare — and  the  quick,  sharp 
strokes  of  their  horns  resound  over  the  plains  like  the  clatter  of 
single-sticks.  But  at  sight  of  the  cart,  perhaps  at  smell  of  its 
occupant,  they  disengage,  and  with  a  bound  or  two  into  the  air 
rush  swiftly  away. 

The  Eajah  now  manoeuvres  the  cart,  which  he  directs  him- 
self, so  as  to  get  it  near  to  a  fine  young  buck  feeding  by  him- 
self on  the  plain.  He  makes  all  the  natives  move  on  the  side 
of  the  cart  towards  the  animal,  while  all  the  Englishmen,  who 
are  more  likely  to  startle  him,  walk  on  the  other.  He  does 
not,  of  course,  direct  the  cart  straight  at  the  buck,  but  edges  up 
to  him  gradually,  making  him  believe  that  the  cart  is  moving 
towards  another  point  of  the  plain.  The  young  buck  is  feeding 
eagerly ;  he  has  come  to  a  little  cup  in  the  plain  in  which  the 
herbage  is  soft  and  succulent ;  he  is  perhaps  apprehensive  that  a 
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bigger  buck  may  come  and  drive  him  away — he  must  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunity.  The  Eajah  gives  a  signal.  The  cart  is 
stopped,  the  hood  is  whipped  off  the  leopard's  head,  the  quick- 
eyed  beast  has  caught  sight  of  the  quarry  and  leaped  noiselessly 
to  the  ground,  and  begins  to  move  towards  the  antelope  with  soft, 
soundless  footfall.  Now  is  the  moment  of  excitement.  Will  he 
get  near  enough  to  make  his  rush  ?  His  gleaming  eyes  are  fixed 
intently  on  the  feeding  antelope ;  he  moves  with  long,  slow, 
silent  footsteps,  his  tail  straight  out  and  slightly  raised,  the  mane 
or  ruff  of  hair,  which  procured  for  his  tribe  the  name  of  Leo,  erect 
and  bristling.  The  cart  had  been  stopped  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  from  the  antelope.  The  leopard  has  got  over  a  third 
of  that  distance  before  the  antelope  has  become  aware  of  his  pre- 
sence. The  young  buck  starts,  he  moves  away  a  little.  The 
leopard  begins  to  trot,  then  to  canter — both  soundless.  The 
antelope  now  darts  away  at  fullest  speed,  and  the  leopard  makes 
his  rush,  flies  after  him  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  The  speed 
of  both  is  now  indeed,  by  actual  timing,  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  four-footed  animals  on  the  face  of  the  earth — greater  than 
that  of  horse  or  greyhound.  The  leopard  has  reached,  has  struck ; 
they  are  both  on  the  ground  together. 

The  Kajah  and  the  others  rush  forward.  The  swift-footed, 
excited  English  lads  are  the  first  to  reach  the  struggling  pair ; 
but  they  start  back,  absolutely  appalled,  from  the  ferocious 
gleam  in  the  leopard's  eyes  that  greets  their  near  approach. 
The  deer,  a  fine  strong  young  animal,  is  still  full  of  life  and 
strength,  but  he  is  so  paralysed  by  fear,  that  deadliest  of  the 
emotions,  that  he  lies  quite  still  while  the  leopard  is  pressing 
him  to  the  ground — mark  the  flaccid  relaxation  of  the  body 
of  the  one  animal,  the  fierce  straining  of  every  limb  of  the 
other — and  driving  his  long  sharp  fangs  deeper  into  his  throat. 
But  now  the  leopard's  keepers  have  come  up.  They  cut  the 
antelope's  throat  and  receive  the  jetting  stream  in  the  large 
wooden  ladle  the  leopard  is  usually  fed  from,  and  then  hold  the 
warm  fluid  under  the  leopard's  nose,  so  that  the  reek  of  it  rises 
up  into  his  brain;  he  relaxes  his  deadly  grip,  lets  go,  and 
begins  to  lap  eagerly  at  the  warm,  rich  fluid  still  glowing  with 
life.  While  so  engaged  the  hood  is  once  more  drawn  over  his 
head  and  the  collar  put  round  his  neck.  The  antelope  is 
dismembered.  The  limb  first  cut  off  is  held  close  to  the 
bowl,  which  the  leopard  has  no  sooner  emptied  and  licked  quite 
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dry  than  he  seizes  on  the  meat  with  "a  vice-like  grip  ;  the  two 
men  holding  the  two  chains  attached  to  the  collar  pull  them  taut, 
so  that  the  leopard  can  only  move  backward  and  forward  ;  the  man 
holding  the  joint  of  venison  by  the  bone,  draws  the  growling, 
purring  beast  gently  to  the  cart  and  then  lets  it  go ;  the  leopard 
leaps  on  to  the  cart,  the  chains  are  secured,  and  he  is  left  to 
devour  his  lump  of  flesh. 

The  horses  are  again  mounted,  for  the  next  sport  to  be  indulged 
in  is  that  of  hawking.  The  falconers,  men  of  great  importance 
at  the  courts  of  Eastern  princes,  as  they  were  once  at  the  courts  of 
Western  monarchs  too,  now  come  forward.  Each  of  them  carries 
on  his  wrist  a  hooded  peregrine,  the  noblest  of  the  tribe ;  the 
chief  falconer  carries  the  falcon,  the  female  bird,  while  his  assist- 
ant carries  the  smaller,  the  less  strong,  the  less  fierce  male  bird, 
the  tiercel.  The  latter  is  thrown  at  the  small  birds  they  find 
on  the  plain,  and  affords  many  an  amusing  if  not  very  long  or 
very  exciting  gallop.  Walton  and  Hill  enjoy  the  sport  which 
they  are  engaged  in  for  the  first  time  immensely.  When  the 
birds  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  it  resembles  that  of 
coursing.  This  goes  on  for  some  time ;  but  no  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  for  the  nobler  kind  of  sport  attendant  on  the  flying 
of  the  falcon,  and  the  Kajah  is  getting  impatient.  He  is  very 
proud  of  his  falcon,  and  wishes  to  display  its  performances.  But 
at  length  the  wished-for  quarry  presents  itself.  They  sight  a 
large  black-backed  crane  standing  quite  still,  with  its  head  buried 
in  its  shoulders,  and  looking  in  this  attitude  very  much  like  a  man 
in  a  long-tailed  coat.  The  chief  falconer  unhoods  the  falcon  and 
sets  her  free.  She  sights  the  crane  and  darts  towards  it.  The 
crane,  too,  has  sighted  the  coming  foe,  but  with  its  heavy  body  it 
takes  it  some  time  to  launch  itself  into  the  air ;  first  it  has  to  run, 
and  then  half  run,  half  fly  for  some  distance,  before  it  can  gain 
the  impetus  needed  to  do  so.  In  the  meanwhile  the  falcon  is 
rushing  toward  it  through  the  air,  the  horsemen  along  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  But  no  sooner  has  the  crane  himself  quitted  the 
earth  than  he  proceeds  to  try  and  place  himself  at  once  as  high 
above  it  as  he  can.  He  plies  his  broad  pinions  and  goes  rising  in 
circles  higher  and  higher  into  the  air.  And  the  falcon  goes  soaring 
up  after  him.  It  is  a  pretty  sight.  And  now  the  sport  no 
more  resembles  that  of  coursing.  You  can  no  longer  ride  with 
your  eyes  scanning  the  ground  as  well  as  the  birds.  Now  is 
the  time  of  danger  and  excitement.  You  must  ride  with  your 
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eyes  fixed  high  up  in  the  air,  blindly,  trusting  only  to  your 
horse.  Down  come  Tommy  Walton  and  his  pony ;  the  Babe  is 
much  bruised  and  shaken,  the  surface  of  the  plain  being  as  hard 
as  a  prison-yard  or  brick-field.  But  he  is  up  and  off  again  in  an 
instant ;  nothing  short  of  a  broken  neck  would  have  prevented 
him  from  mounting  again.  And  still  the  birds  are  striving  to 
outsoar  one  another.  At  length  the  peregrine  has  gained  the 
ascendant,  the  point  of  advantage,  and  drops  like  a  thunderbolt 
on  the  big,  awkward  bird  beneath ;  she  is  almost  on  the  top  of 
the  crane ;  it  seems  as  if  she  must  strike  it  and  bring  it  to  the 
ground;  but,  impelled  by  the  imminence  of  the  peril,  worked  on 
by  the  strong  instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  crane  performs  a 
most  extraordinary  movement ;  he  doubles  up  his  wings  and  legs 
and  neck  and  makes  a  turn  in  the  air ;  the  falcon  has  missed  its 
aim,  lost  its  chance,  its  advantage,  for,  unable  to  stop  itself, 
having  fallen  like  a  stone,  it  continues  to  descend  fathoms  deep 
towards  the  earth.  The  potent  force  of  gravity  is  no  longer  an 
ally  but  an  enemy,  no  longer  with  it  but  against  it.  The  crane 
pursues  his  onward  way  with  renewed  vigour,  plying  his  big 
wings  hard  to  make  the  most  of  his  advantage.  But  the  falcon  is 
a  princely  one ;  she  rallies  splendidly ;  she  regains  her  position 
by  a  quick  upward  shoot,  and  soon  begins  to  recover  the  distance 
she  has  lost.  And  now  both  birds  are  doing  their  best,  and  the 
horsemen  have  to  do  their  best,  too,  to  keep  them  in  view. 

'  Tally-ho ! '  shrieks  the  Babe. 

'  Yoicks  !  yoicks  ! '  yells  Leo  Hill. 

How  their  heels  are  working  at  their  ponies'  sides !  They  are 
wild  with  excitement.  So  furious  and  fearless  is  the  riding  of 
both  of  them  that  they  by  no  means  occupy  a  rearmost  rank 
among  the  rushing  horsemen.  Once  it  had  seemed  as  if  the 
birds  must  get  out  of  sight  even  of  the  Kajah  and  Colonel  Grrey, 
who,  racing  one  another,  are  well  ahead  of  the  others.  But  now 
the  flight  of  the  birds  gets  slower.  The  falcon  has  regained  the 
superior  position,  the  upper  place,  and  is  now  floating  over  the 
crane  and  making  short  dashes  at  it  whenever  its  defensive,  up- 
turned bill  is  for  a  moment  diverted.  Floating  feathers  indicate 
a  successful  hit,  and  each  dash  makes  the  crane  descend  a  few 
yards  from  its  lofty  course.  At  last  the  crane  begins  to  make  for 
the  earth  in  a  long  descending  line.  The  birds  are  then  lost  to 
view  of  all.  They  have  been  marked  down.  But  when  the 
horsemen  arrive  at  the  spot  where  they  fell  they  cannot  see  them 
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or  find  them.  They  had  evidently  descended  in  a  narrow  belt  of 
jungle  bordering  a  little  drainage  line  which  pursued  its  devious 
course  across  the  plain ;  the  crane  had  evidently  made  for  the 
shelter  of  the  jungle.  *  I  saw  them  fall  behind  this  tree,'  says 
Colonel  Grey,  '  and  I  rode  straight  for  it.'  But  the  men  on  foot 
have  come  up  too,  and  still  the  search — even  the  eager  search  of 
Tommy  Walton  and  Leo  Hill — has  not  proved  successful.  A 
jackal  or  fox  may  go  to  earth,  but  the  birds  must  be  above  ground. 

*  She  must  be  found,'  says  the  Eajah.  The  falcon  has  cost 
him  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  that  is  not  what  he  is  thinking  of: 
it  will  be  so  difficult  to  get  another  one  like  her ;  she  is  a  bird  of 
such  rare  strength  and  spirit  and  training.  And  so  a  more  strict 
and  systematic  search  is  entered  upon.  *  Here  they  are ! '  at 
length  cries  one  of  the  falconers  in  a  joyful  voice.  They  all  crowd 
to  the  spot.  There,  down  in  the  narrow  drainage  channel,  is  the 
crane  leaning  against  one  of  its  sides,  dead  beat,  while  the  falcon 
is  hopping  around  it,  and  making  feeble,  vicious  clutches  at  it, 
which  the  crane  is  feebly  warding  off.  Neither  seems  capable  of 
flying  another  yard.  The  falconers  jump  down  and  seize  the  crane, 
and  are  about  to  wring  its  neck,  when  the  Rajah  cries  out : 

'  No,  do  not  kill  it.  Carry  it  up  to  the  palace.  Let  it  be 
kept  as  a  memorial  of  this  splendid  run.' 

The  falcon  too  has  been  secured.  The  run  has  brought  them 
back  to  the  Ajmere  road.  It  has  been  a  long  and  fast  one  :  men 
and  horses  are  bathed  in  sweat ;  the  clothes  of  the  riders  are  in 
fact  as  thoroughly  drenched  as  if  they  had  been  caught  in  a  heavy 
shower.  It  is  a  morning  in  May.  The  sun  is  getting  overhead. 
The  sweet  coolness  of  the  morning  has  passed  away;  the  hot 
discord  of  the  day  is  about  to  begin.  They  have  not  made  any 
use  of  the  guns  and  rifles  they  have  brought  out ;  but  they  can 
enjoy  that  kind  of  sport  any  day.  They  determine  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  road,  and  return  home  in  the  as  yet  cool  shade  of 
the  umbrageous  avenues  which  border  it  on  both  sides. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

AN   UNPLEASANT   QUESTION. 


THE  Rajah  Gunput  Rao  is  in  high  good  humour  as  he  and  Colonel 
Grey  ride  in  the  cool  shade  side  by  side  and  talk  over  the  in- 
cidents of  the  run.  The  talk  about  that  has  ended,  but  the  look 
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of  joy  and  satisfaction  still  lingers  on  the  Kajah's  face.  He  is 
lounging  easily  in  his  saddle.  His  horse  is  a  splendid  walker. 
The  Kajah's  intercourse  with  the  English  has  been  greatly  pro- 
moted by  his  love  of  horses;  he  himself,  notwithstanding  his 
bulk,  is  an  excellent  horseman.  It  is  an  inherited  accomplish- 
ment, he  being  a  Mahratta  by  birth.  He  is  a  great  patron  of  the 
turf;  has  himself  an  excellent  stable.  He  recalls  how  in  that 
splendid  run  he  had  held  his  own  against  Colonel  Grey,  notwith- 
standing the  great  difference  of  weight  between  them ;  and  hence 
the  continuance  of  the  look  of  satisfaction  on  his  face.  But  a 
swift  and  sudden  and  curious  change  comes  over  it,  when  Colonel 
Grey  breaks  the  silence  by  asking :  ( Eajah  Sahib !  what  did  the 
Nana  Sahib  go  to  Lucknow  for  the  other  day?' 

The  face  loses  the  frank,  open  expression,  and  becomes  secret 
and  close.  There  is  on  it  a  sudden  cunning,  crafty  look,  which 
descends  on  it  like  a  veil,  like  a  thing  from  without — it  does  not 
seem  natural  and  innate.  There  is  a  professional,  a  tribal,  and  a 
national,  as  well  as  an  individual  look.  The  open,  good-humoured 
look  on  the  Rajah's  face  is  his  own  individual  one ;  this  cunning, 
crafty  look  the  tribal  one.  Those  were  the  two  main  character- 
istics of  the  Mahratta  race.  Its  power  had  first  risen  by  their 
exercise ;  they  had  always  characterised,  not  only  their  dealings 
in  peace,  but  also  their  operations  in  war.  Gunput  Rao  is  a 
cousin  of  that  Dhondoo  Punt,  more  commonly  known  as  the  Nana 
Sahib,  whose  name  is  destined  to  stand  out  in  letters  of  blood  in 
the  annals  of  the  coming  year. 

*  Oh ! '  says  the  Rajah,  *  merely  on  a  pleasure  trip — to  amuse 
himself.' 

<  He  went  to  Calpee,  and  then  he  came  here  on  a  visit  to  you, 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  his  acquaintance,'  says  Colonel 
Grey,  as  he  lights  a  cigar,  *  and  now  he  has  gone  to  Lucknow.  I 
do  not  suppose  he  has  made  so  many  journeys  in  his  life  before.' 

*  Since  his  uncle's  death  he  is  master  of  his  own  movements,' 
says  the  Rajah  quickly.     *  He  has  greater  command  of  money. 
He  goes  about  to  amuse  himself — to  see  new  places.' 

1 1  can  understand  his  going  to  Lucknow  or  coming  here  to 
amuse  himself.  But  to  go  to  Calpee ! ' 

Calpee  was  an  out-of-the-way  place,  a  decayed  old  town. 

The  Rajah's  face  is  still  more  ruffled.  He  does  not  like  this 
questioning,  more  especially  at  the  present  time.  We  have  to 
explain  the  reasons  for  this. 
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In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Mahrattas  had 
become  the  leading  Hindu  power  in  India,  and  on  the  decay  of 
the  Mogul  Empire  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  about  to  re-establish 
the  ancient  Hindu  sovereignty  in  the  land.  It  was  with  the 
Mahrattas,  and  not  with  the  Mahomedans,  that  we  fought  for 
supremacy.  Their  power  had  been  founded  by  the  cruel  and 
crafty  Sivaji,  but  had  begun  to  decline  in  the  hands  of  his  feeble 
descendants,  when  it  was  reinvigorated  and  placed  on  a  more 
lasting  basis  by  the  genius  of  a  servant  of  the  State,  who  rose  to 
be  Peishwa,  or  Prime  Minister.  The  power  of  the  Peishwas  con- 
tinued to  increase,  that  of  Sivaji's  descendants,  the  princes  of 
Sattarah,  to  decline.  Other  great  leaders  (and  marauders)  arose. 
They  carved  out  kingdoms  for  themselves  and  extended  the 
Mahratta  confederacy;  but  the  Peishwa  still  continued  to  be 
recognised  as  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  as  the  centre  of 
national  unity.  In  the  year  1818  the  Peishwa,  Bajee  Rao,  was 
defeated  by  the  English,  and  surrendered  to  them.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  throne  and  kingdom,  but  he  was  allowed  a  pension, 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  small  estate  assigned  to  him  at 
Bithoor,  near  Cawnpore,  he  was  allowed  to  exercise  sovereign 
rights ;  he  was  also  allowed  to  retain  his  title.  Many  held  that 
he  was  treated  with  excessive  and  foolish  liberality.  An  Eastern 
conqueror  would  have  slain  him  and  all  belonging  to  him,  thus 
preventing  all  future  complications  :  '  stone  dead  hath  no  fellow.' 
Bajee  Rao  lived  to  see  the  English,  with  whom  he  had  struggled 
on  no  unequal  terms  for  the  sovereignty  of  India,  extend  their 
power  completely  over  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula.  He  did 
not  die  until  the  year  1851,  only  six  years  before  the  present 
time.  He  died  childless,  but  he  had  adopted  Dhondoo  Punt,  his 
nephew,  known  therefore  as  the  Nana  Sahib,  as  his  son,  and  had 
besought  the  English  Government  to  let  this  adoption  make 
Dhondoo  Punt  heir  to  his  title  and  pension,  as  well  as  to  his 
private  estate.  In  his  will  he  had  named  Dhondoo  Punt  '  sole 
master  of  the  throne  and  the  dominions  of  the  Peishwa.'  The 
East  India  Company,  however,  declined  to  continue  to  the  Nana 
Sahib  the  title  or  the  pensions,  though  it  allowed  him  to  retain 
the  rent-free  estate  near  Cawnpore.  The  Nana  Sahib  contended 
'  that  though  the  pension  was  a  poor  equivalent  for  the  revenues 
of  a  kingdom,  yet  it  was  in  common  equity  payable  so  long  as 
those  revenues  were  retained;'  that  to  withhold  the  title  and 
pension  was  to  invalidate  the  act  of  adoption,  and  thereby  'abro-? 
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gate  the  Hindoo  sacred  code  and  interdict  the  practice  of  the 
Hindoo  religion ;'  but  he  pleaded  and  contended  in  vain. 

Two  years  before  that  time  the  principality  of  Sattarah,  ruled 
over  by  the  descendants  of  Sivaji,  whose  princes  therefore  formed 
the  '  royal  house '  of  the  Mahrattas,  had  been  annexed  by  the 
British,  on  the  death  of  the  Rajah  without  *  male  heirs  of  the 
body ; '  three  years  after  it  the  principality  of  Nagpore  was  annexed 
for  a  similar  reason,  <  by  right  of  lapse.'  Within  five  years  three  of 
the  great  Mahratta  houses  had  been  extinguished  by  the  English. 
The  small  principality  of  Jhansi,  to  whose  chiefs  we  had  ourselves 
given  an  independent  status,  had  also  during  the  same  period 
been  absorbed  into  the  Company's  dominions  for  a  similar  reason — 
failure  of  heirs  of  the  body.  The  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  but  a  woman  of  strong,  fierce  character,  who 
subsequently  fell  fighting  against  us  in  the  field,  protested  vehe- 
mently against  this  annexation  as  a  most  unjust  and  arbitrary 
measure.  Now  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi  and  the  Nana  Sahib,  and 
the  Rajah  Gunput  Rao,  who  has  just  shown  his  English  friends  so 
excellent  a  morning's  sport,  were  nearly  connected ;  and  Calpee 
lies  midway  between  Cawnpore  and  Jhansi,  and  Gunput  Rao 
knows  well  enough  why  the  Nana  Sahib  had  gone  there.  And  so 
Colonel  Grey's  persistent  questioning  on  that  point  disturbed 
him,  more  especially  at  this  time — more  especially  to-day.  More 
especially  now,  when  the  increasing  spirit  of  mutiny  in  the  Sepoy 
army  held  out  a  hope  of  being  able  to  overturn  the  English 
power  to  the  many  desirous  of  doing  so ;  to  the  Mahomedans 
desirous  of  restoring  their  supremacy,  political  and  religious ;  to 
the  Brahmins,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  ancient  power;  to  the 
representative  of  the  Great  Mogul,  the  Kiog  of  Delhi,  hopeful  of 
the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  imperial  position  of  his  house  ; 
to  the  King  cf  Oudh,  desirous  of  regaining  his  kingdom ;  to  the 
semi-independent  lawless  Barons  of  Oudh  and  elsewhere — birds  of 
prey,  who  found  themselves  restricted  in  the  use  of  beak  and  claw, 
turned  into  domestic  fowl ;  to  the  Mahrattas,  whose  great  com- 
monwealth had  begun  to  be  dismembered.  More  especially  to-day, 
when  a  band  of  emissaries,  sent  forth  to  stir  up  and  foment  the 
feeling  of  antagonism  to  the  English  power,  is  to  arrive  in  Khizra- 
bad,  and  one  of  the  chief  of  them,  a  Mahratta,  sent  forth  from  the 
palace  of  the  Nana  Sahib  at  Bithoor,  is  to  put  up  with  himself. 

But  Colonel  Grey  had  put  the  question  casually,  idly,  of  no 
set  purpose.  Ere  the  Rajah,  considering  how  to  do  so,  can  answer 
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it,  Colonel  Grey  has  put  him  another  connected  with  a  subject  of 
much  more  interest  to  the  English  people  of  Khizrabad  than  the 
movements  of  the  Nana  Sahib,  viz.,  the  anticipated  deficiency  of 
the  ice  in  the  pits. 

And  now  they  have  reached  the  gateway  of  the  Eajah's  palace, 
and  the  English  officers  take  leave  of  him,  after  thanking  him 
most  heartily  for  the  excellent  morning's  sport  he  has  shown 
them. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONSPIRATORS. 

THE  three  travellers  whom  we  saw  crossing  the  bridge  of  boats 
have  reached  River  Grate  —  they  pass  in — the  sepoy  standing  on 
guard  there  looking  curiously  at  them — and  they  move  up  the 
road  leading  from  it  to  Star  Street.  That  famous  thoroughfare  is 
crowded  from  end  to  end ;  these  cool  early  morning  hours  have  to 
be  taken  advantage  of  for  business  or  amusement.  It  presents  a 
very  picturesque  sight.  It  has  not  the  gay  tulip-bed  look  it  has 
on  a  gala  day,  when  the  people  come  out  in  their  many-hued 
holiday  attire  ;  but  the  crowd  presents  a  brighter  appearance  than 
does  any  outdoor  gathering  of  our  own  dark-clad  countrymen. 
The  sweetmeat  makers  are  busy  disposing  of  their  luscious  wares ; 
the  money-changers  sit  cross-legged  behind  their  heaps  of  shells 
and  silver  and  copper  coins ;  the  cloth  merchants  recline  by  the 
side  of  their  bales  and  bundles ;  the  silversmiths  are  at  work  on 
their  little  anvils ;  the  brazier  and  coppersmith  sits  in  the  midst 
of  his  pots  and  pans  and  cauldrons ;  the  grain-dealer  is  weighing 
out  wheat  and  barley  with  a  great  pair  of  leather  scales ;  sepoys 
saunter  about  with  a  lordly  air  and  browbeat  the  shopkeepers 
and  ogle  the  women;  crows  are  cawing,  kites  keening,  sparrows 
pecking  at  the  heap  of  grain,  from  which  the  passing  Brahminy  bull 
takes  a  leisurely  mouthful ;  the  water-carriers  move  about,  bent 
double  under  the  weight  of  the  goat-skin  bags  they  carry  across 
their  loins,  and  tinkle  their  little  brass  cups  and  cry,  *  Water  for 
the  thirsty  !  water ! '  Pariah  dogs  prowl  about.  *  Remember  the 
poor!  Feed  the  hungry!  Take  thought  of  the  needy!  In 
the  name  of  God ! '  shout  the  beggars.  Women  pass  to  and  fro 
with  faces  veiled  or  unveiled.  Loiterers  loiter  about,  and  the 
buyers  are  busy  buying. 
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The  travellers  make  their  way  through  the  busy  throng  of 
Star  Street  until  they  come  to  a  cross  street  leading  to  the  Ajmere 
Grate.  This  they  follow  until  they  arrive  at  a  large  square  build- 
ing lying  just  within  the  gate.  They  pull  up  before  it,  and 
after  exchanging  a  few  words  the  Mahratta  moves  on  with 
his  own  following  and  passes  out  of  the  Ajmere  Grate,  so 
leaving  the  city  again :  his  destination,  is  the  palace  of 
his  fellow-countryman,  the  Eajah  Grunput  Eao  ;  the  others  pass 
into  the  big  building.  By  the  large  open  space  within  and  the 
encircling  rows  of  rooms  ;  by  the  scattered  groups  of  people ;  by 
the  bales  and  bundles ;  by  the  rows  of  horses ;  by  the  kneeling 
camels ;  by  the  carts  and  bullocks ;  by  the  cinder-heaps  and  dung- 
heaps;  by  the  stinks  and  stenches;  by  the  swarm  of  flies — you 
know  this  to  be  a  serai,  a  word  perhaps  better  known  to  the 
English  reader  as  caravanserai. 

The  boom  of  the  gun  on  the  ridge  has  proclaimed  the  mid-day 
hour.  Its  reverberation  does  not  now,  like  the  last  one,  pass 
through  a  cool  fresh  atmosphere,  but  through  one  glowing  and 
quivering  with  heat.  As  its  first  report  was  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  work  and  movement,  so  is  this  for  their  cessa- 
tion. The  public  offices  which  were  opened  at  six  o'clock  are  now 
closed.  All  the  English  women  and  children  and  most  of  the 
men  have  retired  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  their  close-shut, 
darkened  bungalows.  The  roads  and  streets  are  deserted.  The 
fiery  hot  wind  is  blowing  from  the  west;  the  fierce  sunshine 
pouring  down  in  fiery  deluge.  Heat  and  dust  and  glare  usurp 
the  day.  Even  the  pariah  dogs  and  the  crows  seek  .the  shade ; 
the  sparrow  sits  with  open  beak.  Only  the  kites  continue  to 
circle  in  the  fiery  air,  amidst  the  fierce  turmoil  of  the  sunshine, 
and  mingle  their  shrill  cries  with  the  rushing  of  the  wind. 

Usually  at  this  hour  quiet  and  stillness  reign  over  the  lines  of 
the  various  sepoy  regiments ;  the  sepoy  has  bathed  at  the  well, 
and  prepared  his  little  plot  of  ground — which  then  becomes  holy 
ground,  on  which  no  rajah  or  nuwab,  not  even  the  Governor- 
Greneral  himself,  may  even  so  much  as  let  his  shadow  fall — and 
cooked  his  food  and  eaten  it,  giving  the  fragments  to  the  atten- 
dant crows  and  sweepers,  and  scoured  his  brass  vessels,  and 
smoked  his  hooqah  and  gone  into  his  little  hut  to  pass  away  the 
afternoon  hours  in  sleep.  But  to-day  at  the  lines  of  two  of  the 
regiments,  the  66th  and  76th,  there  is  an  unusual  bustle  and 
movement,  an  unusual  issuing  forth  of  men.  And  there  is,  also, 
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for  the  midday  hour,  an  unusual  bustle  at  the  gate  of  the  serai,  an 
unusual  passing  in  of  men ;  and  these  men  all  have  the  unmis- 
takable look  and  air  of  sepoys. 

These  caravanserais  are  generally  miserable  buildings.  But 
this  one  forms  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  had  been  built  as 
an  act  of  public  beneficence  by  one  of  the  princesses  of  the 
royal  house  of  Khizrabad  in  the  day  of  its  power  and  glory. 
The  gateway  in  the  centre  of  the  side  facing  the  road  was  a  fine 
one,  and  in  the  centres  of  the  other  three  sides  of  the  square 
enclosure  were  fine  large  blocks  of  buildings  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  better  class  of  travellers.  These  contained  some 
fine  large  rooms.  On  a  raised  dais  at  the  end  of  one  of  these 
apartments  sit  the  two  travellers,  the  burly  Mahomedan  and  the 
Hindoo  with  a  military  air,  together  with  another  Hindoo  and 
another  Mahomedan.  The  latter  is  named  Eustum  Khan  (after 
the  great  Rustum)  and  is  the  Soubahdar  Major,  or  senior  native 
officer,  of  the  66th ;  while  the  other,  named  Matadeen  Panday, 
holds  a  similar  position  in  the  76th,  the  regiment  to  which 
William  Hay,  engaged  and  about  to  be  married  to  Beatrice  Fane, 
belongs.  The  faces  of  the  two  men  present  a  striking  contrast. 
The  Mahomedan  has  a  full  low  forehead,  large  full  eyes,  a  large 
hooked  nose,  full  cheeks,  a  large-lipped  mouth,  a  full  broad  chin. 
The  Hindoo  has  a  high  forehead,  very  hollow  over  the  eyes,  very 
protuberant  above;  small  deep-set  eyes;  a  long  thin  nose 
running  a  little  awry ;  hollow  cheeks ;  a  thin-lipped  mouth  and 
a  long  pointed  chin.  On  both  a  look  of  self-satisfaction  ;  the  one 
bold  and  jovial,  the  other  sharp  and  shrewish. 

There  is  a  continual  stream  of  men  passing  into  the  apartment ; 
sepoys  who  squat  themselves  down  on  the  floor,  native  officers  who 
are  presented  to  Mehndi  Ali  Khan,  the  Mahomedan  traveller,  and 
find  a  seat  on  the  dais  or  on  rude  wicker-work  stools.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  Mehndi  Ali  Khan  is  a  man  of  rank,  a  man  of  very  different 
stamp  from  all  about  him,  who  are  all,  even  the  officers,  peasant 
born.  His  mode  of  speech  is  different  from  theirs ;  he  gives  to 
the  words  derived  from  the  Persian  and  Arabic  in  their  common 
Hindoostanee  the  proper  original  pronunciation ;  he  says  zuroor 
and  zahir,  while  they  say  juroor  and  jahir ;  he  gives  to  the  oft- 
used  word  maloom  (known)  its  deep  guttural  sound.  There  is  a 
certain  courtly  grace  in  his  bearing.  He  had  held  high  offices  at 
the  court  of  Delhi ;  he  had  represented  the  Nuwab  of  Lucknow  at 
Calcutta,  until  the  fiat  of  the  East  India  Company  had  extin- 
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guished  the  kingdom  of  Oudh  and  his  own  office  with  it.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  trusty  and  devoted  adherents  of  the  deposed 
Nuwab  of  Lucknow,  or  King  of  Oudh  as  we  had  made  him, 
now  himself  resident  in  Calcutta,  under  surveillance,  his  kingdom 
shrunk  to  a  park.  Mehndi  All  Khan  was  now  acting  as  the 
emissary  of  the  plotting  monarch,  or  rather  of  his  plotting  family. 

The  apartment  is  now  quite  full. 

'  We  are  all  of  one  breath  here  (humdum — of  one  breath — 
conspirators)  ? '  says  Mehndi  Ali,  looking  around  him. 

'Air—  « Air— « Air— 

*  There  is  no  one  here  who  is  likely  to  betray  us  ? ' 
4  Not  one  '- 

'  We  have  sworn  by  the  Koran/  says  a  Mahomedan. 

'  We  have  lifted  the  Ganges  water,'  says  a  Hindoo. 

1  Then  say  what  you  have  to  say/  goes  on  Mehndi  Ali,  turning 
to  his  Hindoo  fellow-traveller,  lately  the  senior  native  officer  of  the 
19th  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  disbanded  for  mutiny  three 
months  before. 

*  I  have  little  to  say.     All  you  who  hear  me  know  why  five 
hundred  Brahmins  like  myself,  three  hundred  Rajpoots  of  high 
caste,  have  been  deprived  of  their  daily  bread  and  turned  adrift  on 
the  world  after  they  had  served  the  English  Government  for  many 
years,  in  many   places,  where   neither   the  air   nor   water  were 
conformable — in  many  campaigns,  on  many  battlefields.     Why  ? 
Because  they  would  not  pollute  themselves,  because  they  would 
not  lose  their  caste — their  religion.     Five  hundred  Brahmins — 
three  hundred  Rajpoots !    Would  not  you  have  done  the  same  ? 
What  is  there  a  man  will  balance  or  measure  against  his  religion  ? 
Not  the  weight  of  gold  or  silver,  not  the  length  of  life.     What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  caste  ? 
Will  you  lose  your  caste  or  keep  it  ?  ' 

'  Keep  it ! '— *  Keep  it !  '— 

4  All  that  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  this.  I  have  journeyed  from 
Calcutta  to  here.  I  have  been  to  every  station  where  sepoy 
regiments  are  quartered,  been  in  the  lines  of  thirty  or  forty  regi- 
ments. They  are  all  of  the  same  mind.  They  will  not  let  themselves 
be  the  victims  of  this  base  and  cruel  treachery.  They  will  not  let 
their  caste  be  filched  from  them  ;  they  will  not  let  their  religion 
be  stolen  from  them.  They  are  firmly  of  one  mind.  I  have  seen 
many  kings  and  princes  and  noblemen,  rajahs  and  nuwabs  and 
taluqadars  and  great  zemindars.  They  are  all  of  one  mind. 
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The  reign  of  the  English  must  cease.  I  have  seen  the  people  in 
the  country  and  in  the  towns  and  cities.  They  are  all  of  one 
mind.  The  reign  of  the  English  must  cease.  There  may  be 
some  who  do  not  wish  to  go  against  the  English  because  of  fear. 
Let  them  know  that  the  fear  is  on  the  other  side.  It  will  be 
better  for  those  who  go  against  them  than  for  those  who  side  with 
them.'  He  ceases,  and  there  is  an  interval  of  silence. 

Then  a  man  in  the  assembly  says  :  <  The  whole  intention  of  the 
Government  is  to  take  away  our  caste.  They  have  ordered  bone- 
dust  to  be  mixed  with  the  flour  ground  at  their  mills.' 

*  And  fat  to  be  mixed  with  the  ghee  (clarified  butter,  an  article 
of  daily  consumption),'  cries  another  excitedly. 

*  And  bone-dust  to  be  mixed  with  the  salt,'  cries  a  third. 

« Faugh  ! '— « Phew ! '— « What  villainy ! '— « What  damage  !  '— 
*  How  terrible ! ' — *  God  preserve  us  ! ' 

'  And  it  is  said  that  the  flesh  of  cows  and  pigs  is  to  be  thrown 
into  the  wells,'  cries  a  fat-faced  goggle-eyed  young  recruit. 

*  Yah  Illahi  !  (0  God !),'  cry  the  Mahomedans ;  '  Ay  Purmesurl 
(0  God !),'  cry  the  Hindoos,  in  one  breath. 

And  then  a  silence  of  horror  and  disgust  falls  upon  them.  The 
horror  and  disgust  find  expression  otherwise  than  by  words. 
Heads  are  shaken ;  faces  twitch  ;  finger-joints  are  cracked ;  eyes 
are  shut ;  some  sniff  strongly  through  the  nose ;  some  bend  the 
head  or  turn  it  over  the  shoulder;  mouths  work  ;  those  near  the 
walls  spit  under  them. 

*  These  things  cannot  be  endured,'  says  one  man. 

*  They  cannot  be  suffered,'  says  another. 

*  Of  course  not,'  says  a  third — ( how  can  we  live  without  flour 
and  salt?' 

*  And  without  water  we   are   dead,'    cries  the   goggle-eyed 
young  recruit. 

*  Yes,  the  whole  intention  of  the  English  Government  is  to 
take  away  our  religion  and  caste,  to  make  us  Christians.     The 
new  Governor-General  has  come  out  with  express  orders  from  the 
Queen  to  do  this,'  says  the  ex-Soubahdar  of  the  lately  disbanded 
19th.     *  He  has  passed  a  law  permitting  Hindoo  widows  to  marry  ; 
and  the  children  of  the  shameful  women  who  do  so  are  not  to 
forfeit   their    rights    of  inheritance  —  nor   those    Hindoos   who 
become  Christians — as  has  been  the  law  hitherto.     The  English 
officials  have  now  withdrawn  from  the  care  and  management  of 
the  endowments  of  our  temples,  from  the  management  of  our 
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great  religious  festivals,  in  order  that  these  may  suffer.  They 
write  books  in  favour  of  their  own  religion  and  against  ours. 
Some  officers  even  preach.  English  schools  rise  up  everywhere.' — 
*  They  have  reduced,  or  taken  altogether,  the  endowments  of  our 
mosques  and  colleges,'  puts  in  a  Mahomedan. — '  And  ceased  to 
maintain  our  Kazis  as  state  officials,  so  that  our  marriages  are 
hardly  legal,'  interpolates  another. — *  They  are  establishing  girls' 
schools.' — *  They  wish  to  do  away  with  the  purdah  (veil-screen) 
and  the  zenana,  so  that  our  women  may  go  about  in  the  shame- 
less way  their  own  do.' 

*  All  these  things  prove  the  same  intention,'  says  the  ex-Sou- 
bahdar.   '  Formerly,'  he  goes  on,  '  the  service  of  the  Company  was 
a  good  service.   The  sepoy  had  not  to  go  far  from  his  own  home,  not 
far  from  Granges  or  Jumna.   Now  he  is  sent  thousands  of  miles  away, 
into  strange  and  terrible  places — is  made  to  cross  the  sea.     He 
gets  no  extra  pay  for  doing  so.     He  loses  half  his  leave  in  getting 
to  his  house.     Formerly  he  had  special  privileges,  about  his  cases 
in  court,  about  his  letters,  and  in  many  other  ways.   These  have  all 
been  taken  away  from  him.     There  is  now  no  gain  in  belonging 
to  the  service ;  rather  loss.     Nothing  can  weigh  against  the  loss 
of  one's  caste.     It  certainly  is  not  worth  while  to  lose  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  Company's  service.' 

' When  the  rule  of  the  English  has  been  set  aside  and  that  of 
the  King  of  Delhi  re-established,'  says  Mehndi  Ali  Khan  quietly, 
in  his  smooth  fluent  voice,  as  if  the  change  were  a  mere  matter  of 
course,  *  the  sepoy  may  have  to  go  to  other  parts  of  India  in  case 
of  a  campaign,  but  he  will  not  have  to  cross  the  sea,  and  he  will 
always  be  quartered  near  his  own  home.  He  will  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  he  ever  enjoyed  under  the  Company,  and  more ;  he  will 
be  favoured  and  cherished  as  a  soldier  should  be.  And  he  will 
then  be  able  to  attain  to  those  higher  ranks  which  the  English 
people  now  keep  greedily  to  themselves.  They  will  then  become 
captains  and  majors  and  colonels.' 

*  That  would  be  very  agreeable,'  says  the  Soubahdar  Matadeen 
Panday,  with  a  sarcastic  intonation  in  his  voice  and  poking  his  long 
chin  forward  in  a  way  he  has.     ( But  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  over- 
turn the  power  of  the  English.     They  are  great  fighters.     They 
have  no  fear.     They  are  very  brave  and  very  crafty.' 

'Can  we  not  be  crafty  too — and  brave?  Have  we  no  man- 
hood ? '  says  Mehndi  Ali  Khan.  « Why,  Soubahdar  Sahib,  have 
you  yourself  not  displayed  great  valour  on  the  battle-field  ?  And 
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I  think  you  can  be  crafty  too,'  he  adds,  looking  at  him  signifi- 
cantly. Then  turning  his  face  again  towards  the  men  in  the  hall, 
and  waving  his  hand  towards  them,  he  exclaims  in  a  louder  tone 
of  voice  than  he  habitually  uses : 

t  Are  you  funk-sticks  (so  only  can  his  colloquial  expression  of 
dur-phonkna  be  translated)?  Do  you  allow  that  you  are 
cowards — chicken-hearted — lily-livered  ?  Are  you  brave  men  or 
cowards  ? — say.' 

*  Brave  men  ! '  they  shout. 

*  Of  course,'  says  Mehndi  Ali  Khan.     He  knew  how  to  address 
himself  to  the  braggadocio   spirit   of  the    sepoys.     'All  that  is 
needed  is  that  the  whole  army  should  be  of  one  mind,  one  heart. 
Let  all  the  regiments  rise  together  against  the  English,  and  they 
will  be  swept  away  as  a  bank  of  earth  is  swept  away  by  the 
Jumna  when  it  rises  in  flood.' 

The  conference  has  ended.  Even  Mehndi  Ali's  Hindoo  fellow- 
emissary  has  retired  to  his  own  apartment.  There  are  now  on 
the  dais  only  Mehndi  Ali  and  his  co-religionist  Kustum  Khan,  the 
Soubahdar  Major  of  the  66th. 

*  Did  you  observe  how  that  dog  of  an  infidel — that  idolater  of  a 
Matadeen  Panday — wanted  to  argue  against  me  ? '  says  Mehndi  Ali. 

'  Yes,'  says  Kustum  Khan,  *  he  is  of  a  crooked  disposition ; 
he  would  do  so  merely  to  trouble  you;  but  he  also  wished  to 
enhance  the  value  of  his  services ' 

*  But  will  the  unbeliever  be  with  us  when  the  day  of  action 
comes  ? ' 

'  He  is  a  Brahmin,  and  therefore  crafty — a  trickster.  But,  as 
I  said,  he  wished  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  services.  They  are 
to  be  bought.' 

4  Ha!' 

'  But  he  can  now  expect  nothing  more  from  the  English  but 
his  pension.  Let  him  be  paid  a  sum  that  will  satisfy  him  for  the 
loss  of  that  and  he  will  be  with  us.' 

'  It  shall  be  looked  to.  And  you  will  tell  the  Sikunder  Begum 
why  I  could  not  wait  on  her.  I  must  leave  for  Abdoolapore  early 
this  evening.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  be  there  early  to-morrow 
morning.  I  do  not  know  what  course  of  action  the  decision  of  the 
court-martial  may  necessitate.  You  will  tell  her  ? ' 

'Yes— 

4  You  will  be  sure  to  see  her  to-night  ?  ' 

*  Yes,'  says  Eustum  Khan,  with  a  smile. 
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*  Of  course,  yes,'  says  Mebndi  Ali,  also  \uth  a  smile. 

The  other,  the  Mahratta  traveller,  is  now  seated  by  the  side  of 
Gunput  Kao  on  the  dais  in  the  Kajah's  own  private  apartment,  on 
which  he,  the  Kajah,  passes  most  of  his  indoor  hours.  For  this  dais 
supplies  to  him  the  place  of  bedstead,  sofa,  settee,  chairs  and  tables  ; 
serves  him  for  bedroom,  drawing-room,  library,  study.  A  carpet  is 
a  house  in  the  East.  In  this  huge  apartment  there  is  no  other 
piece  of  furniture  but  this  dais,  with  the  exception  of  the  globular 
earthenware  jar  for  water  with  a  silver  cup  on  the  top  of  it  which 
stands  in  one  corner.  There  is  a  very  handsome  carpet  on  the 
large  square  dai's,  but  none  on  the  cemented  floor.  That  bare 
room  gives  the  key  to  the  economic  condition  of  India.  There 
the  secondary  wants  have  not  yet  been  developed.  There  money 
is  not  spent  on  the  purchase  of  numerous  articles  of  convenience 
and  comfort,  and  so  usefully  distributed,  but  on  the  purchase  of 
a  few  articles  of  luxury,  on  jewelry  and  gems — wasted  on  a 
numerous  retinue  of  idle  retainers,  in  marriage  ceremonies,  in 
donations  to  priests — or  hoarded,  buried  in  the  ground.  That 
hoarding  has  gone  on  to  an  enormous  extent  during  the  past 
fifty — more  especially  during  the  past  thirty  (post  Mutiny)— 
years ;  an  enormous  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  have  been 
withdrawn  from  circulation — and  this  doubtless  has  had  its  effect 
on  the  present  disastrous  disturbance  of  the  relative  values  of  gold 
and  silver.  When  the  use  of  knife  and  fork  and  spoon,  of  crockery 
and  glass,  becomes  general  in  India,  this  will  have  a  great  effect 
on  its  social  condition,  on  the  caste  system,  even  perhaps  on  its 
religious  systems — a  great  one  on  its  economic  conditions.  Imagine 
how  the  demand  for  such  articles  will  be  increased,  how  much 
useful  industry  will  be  set  in  motion!  But  to  return  to  our 
narrative — only  stating,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  large  empty 
apartment  has  a  calm  repose  and  dignity  of  its  own,  and  that  its 
bareness  makes  it  more  cool  and  airy — things  very  desirable,  at 
this  season  of  the  year  at  all  events. 

The  Mahratta  traveller  was  the  visitor,  the  emissary  of  the 
Nana  Sahib,  whom  the  Kajah  Gunput  Rao  has  been  expecting, 
which  expectation  had  caused  Colonel  Grey's  questions  about  the 
Nana  Sahib  to  be  so  disturbing  to  him  this  morning. 

The  visitor,  the  emissary,  presents  in  his  person  a  strong 
contrast  to  his  host:  the  Rajah  is  big  and  burly,  of  a  fine  stately 
presence ;  his  newly-arrived  guest  a  small,  slight,  insignificant 
looking  man.  But  insignificant  looking  as  he  is,  this  man, 
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Tantia  Topee,  is  to  prove  himself  the  only  good  commander  on  the 
side  of  the  mutineers,  the  only  one  to  display  any  dash  or  general- 
ship in  the  field,  the  only  one  to  inflict  a  reverse  on  the  British 
arms.  The  complete  absence  of  capable  leaders,  civil  or  military, 
on  the  side  of  the  rebels  and  mutineers,  was  to  prove  one  of  the 
most  notable  features  of  the  coming  great  convulsion. 

'That  is  all  that  we  wanted;  the  English  Government  has 
done  for  us  what  we  could  not  have  done  for  ourselves ;  it  has 
passed  the  weapon  from  its  own  hand  into  ours.  It  has  made  its 
army  over  to  us' — the  little  man  is  saying — 'its  well-trained  army, 
the  source  of  its  power.  The  English  have  turned  the  heart  of 
the  sepoy  against  them ;  done  it  the  only  way  they  could,  by 
setting  his  religion  against  his  self  interest.  We  have  a  great 
army  ready  made — infantry,  cavalry,  guns ;  three  great  armies. 
We  seize  the  fortresses.  We  are  masters  of  the  land.' 

'  Yes ;  but  they  will  send  an  army  from  England  to  reconquer 
it.' 

'  By  the  time  they  can  do  so  we  shall  have  possession  of  the 
whole  countryand  all  three  great  armies  at  our  command.  When 
this  Bengal  army  has  risen,  those  of  Madras  and  Bombay  will  be 
sure  to  do  so  too.  I  do  not  think  mucn  of  the  Madras  sepoys,  but 
the  cavalry  is  very  good.  The  arsenals  are  full  of  the  munitions 
of  war.  And  what  army  could  the  English  send?  One  that 
would  not  be  half  the  size  of  any  one  of  these  three.  Azeem-oola- 
Khan,  who  visited  their  camp,  has  told  me  how  small  was  the  army 
they  could  send  against  the  Eussians  four  years  ago.  No  ;  they 
have  only  been  able  to  conquer  and  keep  India  by  means  of  their 
great  sepoy  army — by  disciplining  it  carefully  and  arming  it 
well.' 

'  And  leading  it.' 

*  We  shall  find  leaders,  men  like  Holkar  and  Scindiah.     I  will 
be  a  leader.     We    can   employ  other  Europeans,   Italians   and 
Frenchmen,  as  we  did  before ;  capable  men,  such  as  Perron  and 
de  Boigne.' 

*  But  all  this  will  end  in  putting  the  King  of  Delhi  on  his 
throne  again,  in  restoring  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mussulmans.' 

'  That  must  be  done  at  first.  We  must  set  up  the  King  of 
Delhi  against  the  English.  His  name  is  still  a  potent  force.  But 
we  should  have  our  own  power  restored.  We  should  regain  our 
lost  principalities  of  Sattarah,  Nagpore,  Jhansi ;  and  re-establish 
the  supreme  power  of  the  Peishwas.  The  English  got  rid  of, 
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other  arrangements  can  be  made  hereafter.  We  might  keep  the 
King  of  Delhi  on  the  throne  and  appoint  our  Peishwa  his  guardian, 
as  he  was  but  a  few  years  ago.  But  why  should  not  we  Mahrattas 
assume  the  supreme  power  ?  Almost  the  whole  land  was  tributary 
to  us.  We  should  extend  our  possessions,  found  new  kingdoms, 
as  Holkar  and  Scindiah  did.  Why  should  not  you  and  I  become 
independent  chieftains  too  ?  I  should  like  to  have  the  Punjab 
for  my  kingdom.  I  should  lead  an  army  thither  and  seize  it.  Oh, 
to  lead  armies  and  rule  kingdoms,  and  not  to  be  nobody  as  now ! ' 
The  little  man  has  a  large  ambition. 


(To  le  continued.) 
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UPON  first  acquaintance,  Home  is  now  like  any  other  large 
European  capital.  You  thunder  into  a  great,  vaulted  railway 
station,  lighted  by  electricity,  skirmish  with  the  two  or  three  porters 
who  pester  you  with  their  attentions,  give  up  your  ticket,  assure  the 
civic  customs  officers  that  you  have  neither  eggs  nor  butter  in 
your  portmanteau,  resign  yourself  and  your  luggage  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  carman,  and  drive  through  a  number  of  long  streets 
bordered  by  tall  houses  and  attractive  shops.  Here  and  there  you 
see  a  fountain  :  if  it  is  night,  the  water  scintillates  pallidly  under 
the  glow  of  more  electric  light ;  if  it  is  day,  men  and  boys  sit 
with  their  legs  dangling  about  it.  Full-lunged  urchins  din  you 
with  entreaties  to  buy  their  newspapers — The  Tribune,  The  Voice 
of  Truth,  Don  Quixote,  and  so  forth.  The  stiff  springs  of  your 
car,  and  the  rough  paving-stones  of  the  streets,  do  not  lull  you  into 
a  state  of  tranquil  beatitude  such  as  would  befit  your  entrance 
into  so  immortal  a  city.  The  crowd  thickens ;  the  streets  get 
narrower  and  narrower,  and  the  houses  taller  and  taller.  There 
is  an  increasing  number  of  mammoth  erections  set  among  the 
shops,  with  barred  lower  windows,  and  portals  as  Titanic  as  the 
stones  of  which  they  are  constructed.  In  England  we  should 
regard  them  as  prisons,  notwithstanding  the  scarlet  camellias  in 
the  gardens  beyond  their  portals.  Here  they  are  palaces,  and  the 
grandiose  old  gentlemen  with  broad  shoulders,  patriarchal  beards, 
cocked  hats,  liveries  of  sky-blue  or  claret  colour,  and  long  staves 
with  a  knob  of  gold  or  silver  at  the  top,  and  who  stand  gazing 
from  the  palatial  precincts  upon  the  passers-by  with  a  calmness 
that  would  be  contemptuous  if  it  were  less  statuesque — these  are 
merely  the  door-keepers  of  the  Roman  nobility.  From  such  man- 
sioned  streets  you  pass  into  others  of  a  more  plebeian  kind  ;  and 
so  at  length  you  are  brought  up,  with  a  resounding  crack  of  the 
whip,  at  the  porch  of  your  hotel,  in  the  heart  of  Eome.  Deferen- 
tial murmurs  and  bent  heads  are  the  agreeable  but  somewhat 
ordinary  tokens  by  which  the  hotel  signifies  its  welcome  to  you. 

No  incident  of  Roman  life  need  nowadays  interfere  with  the 
pleasure  or  the  ease  of  the  resident  in  Rome.  Whether  there  be 
or  there  be  not  a  Pope  in  the  Vatican,  it  may  be  all  one  to  him : 
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he  will  be  under  none  of  those  queer  and  troublesome  restrictions 
that  formerly  oppressed  the  faithful  city  during  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  one  Pope  and  the  election  of  his  successor. 
The  gates  of  the  city  were  then  shut  an  hour  after  sun-down. 
Under  a  penalty  of  fifty  crowns,  everyone  was  obliged  to  burn 
candles  at  his  bedroom  window  through  the  night,  and  continue 
this  futile  sacrifice  of  tallow  until  the  new  Pope  was  chosen. 
Barriers  were  erected  here  and  there  in  the  streets  leading  to  the 
Vatican,  and  none  could  be  passed  upon  any  pretext,  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  Papal  Chamberlain  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Police.  As  a  yet  more  portentous  touch,  the  artillerymen  of 
S.  Angelo  at  such  a  time  stood,  with  lifted  brands  in  their  hands,  by 
the  side  of  loaded  guns,  the  muzzles  of  which  were  turned  point- 
blank  against  the  city  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber.  Even 
assuming,  as  one  well  may,  that  there  was  more  cry  than 
possibility  of  wool  in  such  demonstrations,  they  were  yet  famously 
'adapted  to  alarm  the  nervous,  and  send  them  in  hasty  flight  else- 
where. 

Instead  of  the  homage  of  an  entire  city  to  its  spiritual  and 
temporal  head,  nowadays  the  Koman  walls  teem  with  ribald 
pencillings  about  the  world's  Primate.  The  very  pillars  of  the 
famous  colonnade  by  S.  Peter's  testify  of  the  change.  *  Down 
with  the  Pope  ! '  '  The  priests  to  the  Tiber  ! '  are  specimens  of  the 
milder  and  more  polite  kind  of  these  vituperatory  scrawls.  Every 
morning  and  every  night  the  newspapers  lavish  some  new  form  of 
abuse  upon  his  Holiness :  it  may  be  a  paragraph  of  two  lines, 
with  a  sting  in  each  word,  or  a  more  sounding  diatribe  a  column 
or  two  long.  The  Papal  journals  respond  with  equal  bitterness. 
It  is  profoundly  unedifying,  and  one  wonders  how  it  will  end. 
If  the  Vatican  be  transplanted  root  and  branch  to  London,  the 
Roman  press  will  be  much  at  a  loss;  and  any  less  emphatic 
migration  will  fail  to  protect  the  Pope. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  civilian  in  Eome  who  was  not  a  noble 
was  treated  with  stereotyped  indignity.  No  matter  whether  he 
was  lawyer,  doctor,  professor,  schoolmaster,  or  a  citizen  of  means — • 
if  he  did  not  clothe  himself  in  the  long  coat  of  an  Abbe,  he  was 
good  for  nothing  except  to  be  taxed.  If  he  could  afford  to  ride  in 
a  carriage,  he  was  compelled  to  paint  it  black.  This  is  a  sample 
of  the  humiliations  which  the  old  Papacy  put  upon  the  middle 
ranks  of  men :  it  feared  their  intelligence,  and  so  it  persecuted 
them.  But  the  tables  have  turned.  The  most  virulent  of  the 
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Vatican's  enemies  are  now  to  be  found  among  this  very  class  of 
doctors  and  lawyers  and  professors  whose  grandsires  bowed  to  the 
ecclesiastical  yoke.  And  in  these  days  it  is  the  cardinals  who 
drive  through  the  streets  in  black  coaches,  drawn  by  black,  long- 
tailed  horses,  seeking  what  solace  they  may  find  in  the  elegant 
little  illuminated  breviaries  the  leaves  of  which  they  turn  with 
their  jewelled  fingers  as  they  jostle  amid  the  throngs  which  cast 
spleenful  eyes  at  them.  It  may  be  doubted  if  even  the  pleb.  of 
Home  (always  the  Pope's  strongest  and  steadiest  card)  would,  in 
these  days,  follow  placidly,  as  of  yore,  in  the  wake  of  those  ancient 
gilded  carriages  of  the  Cardinals  which  were  wont,  during  Conclave 
time,  solemnly  to  transport  their  Eminences'  dinners  to  the 
Vatican  ;  and  would,  in  their  hungry  moments,  be  satisfied  to  smell 
the  steam  that  escaped  from  the  damask-covered  baskets  which 
held  the  savoury  dainties. 

One's  earliest  impressions  of  Rome  are  confessedly  somewhat 
flat.  It  is  necessary  to  roam  at  large  in  the  old  city  for  a  week  or" 
two  before  one  can  in  any  degree  appreciate  its  allurements.  The 
endless  blocks  of  gigantic,  white  houses  which  now  cover  so  much 
of  the  historic  soil,  and  absorb  so  many  pleasant  antiquarian  relics 
that  to  our  grandsires  were  objects  of  pilgrimage  and  reverence,  are 
a  plague  to  the  eyes  and  like  ice  to  the  imagination.  It  really 
seems  as  if  the  speculative  builders  of  King  Humbert's  reign  have 
determined  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  immortal  ruins  of  the 
capital.  One  would  hardly  be  surprised  if  a  motion  were  intro- 
duced into  the  Italian  Parliament  for  permission  to  quarry  in  the 
Colosseum  once  more.  Even  as  building  material,  the  ruin  is 
still  worth  a  fortune.  There  are  many  reasons  for  its  removal. 
It  would  aid  the  national  Budget  to  some  extent ;  it  would  take 
away  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  what  was  once  a  scandal  upon 
humanity ;  and  it  would  leave  another  acre  or  two  of  land  avail- 
able for  sale  on  behalf  of  the  nation  as  *  excellent  building  sites  in 
a  convenient  part  of  the  city,  in  constant  communication,  by 
train  and  omnibus,  with  all  the  chief  gates  and  throughfares.' 

The  absurd  thing  about  this  building  mania  is  that  the  houses 
fast  being  *  perched  upon  all  these  great  relics  of  old  time,  like  a 
mushroom  on  a  dead  oak,'  find  no  tenants.  The  population  of 
Rome  has  certainly  swelled  amazingly  since  Victor  Emanuel's 
day  ;  but  the  city  itself  has  enlarged  upon  a  scale  yet  vaster.  And 
so  there  they  stand,  these  huge,  empty  hives  for  the  men  and 
women  of  a  future  generation  !  One  is  almost  comforted  by  the 
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reflection  that  the  financiers  who  put  their  money  in  such  miser- 
able ventures  have  come  face  to  face  with  ruin  as  a  result  of  their 
audacity. 

By-and-by,  however,  one  sees  through  this  pretentious  modern 
mantle  of  Kome.  At  the  outset,  perhaps,  we  clap 

Our  hands,  and  cry,  '  Eureka,'  it  is  clear, 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near  : 

for  example,  the  skeleton  of  a  house  which  the  destroying  masons 
have  left  standing  cheek-by-jowl  with  a  bit  of  a  wall  of  the  time 
of  Cato.  But  soon  we  learn  how  to  thread  the  maze,  and  then, 
slowly,  piece  by  piece,  one  is  able  to  reconstruct  the  Rome  of  the 
past  with  some  contentment  to  the  fancy.  It  is  mortally  hard  to 
discover  where  each  of  the  seven  famous  hills  begins  and  ends : 
the  houses  are  so  high,  and  the  hills  so  low,  and  the  valleys 
between  them  have  been  so  tampered  with  by  subterranean  forces 
and  the  depositors  of  urban  rubbish  :  yet  that  too  is  possible  after 
a  time ;  and  then  the  glamour  of  past  ages  sets  its  fascination 
upon  the  scene. 

Let  us  see  lightly  how  life  goes  on  in  this  venerable,  chaotic 
city,  whose  destinies  are  now,  as  never  they  were,  in  an  active 
state  of  transition. 

We  may  assume  that  it  is  Lent.  The  Carnival  is  over ;  and  a 
good  thing  too.  A  man  must  be  surprisingly  fond  of  old  institu- 
tions to  have  an  affection  for  this  mournful,  spiritless  survival  of 
an  ancient  custom ;  or  he  must  be  gifted  with  a  singular  taste  for 
flowers  if  he  likes  being  hit  in  the  face  with  bruised  nosegays  that 
have  been  flung  to  and  fro  for  hours,  or  bunches  of  greens  that 
look  like  the  debris  of  a  market- hall.  The  masks  themselves  are 
well  enough.  They,  at  any  rate,  are  not  aggressive ;  and  if  they 
choose  to  play  the  fool  for  the  public  entertainment,  it  were 
ungenerous  in  the  public  to  upbraid  them.  Cardboard  noses, 
swords  of  wood,  and  divers  fantastic  garbs,  do  give  colour  to  the 
streets ;  and  one  cannot  but  admire  the  courage  of  the  gentle 
damsels  who  go  hither  and  thither  in  motley,  with  their  marvel- 
lously long  black  hair  down  their  backs.  But  the  masquerade  balls 
are  now  poor  affairs,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  the  committee. 
If  you  whisper  your  artless  confidences  to  a  creature  whose 
disguise  makes  her  seem  fair,  you  are  sure,  if  you  persevere,  to  find 
that  she  is  nearer  forty  than  twenty.  None  but  they  who  have 
experienced  it  can  estimate  the  horror  of  such  a  calamity. 

12—2 
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Adieu,  then,  to  the  Carnival.  All  the  Komans  say  that  it  is  a 
dying  institution,  and  many  wish  it  a  speedy  and  happy  release. 
It  is  no  longer  the  vogue  to  send  riderless  horses  galloping 
down  the  Corso  (the  Eegent  Street  of  Home).  The  battles  of 
greenstuff  and  the  contagion  of  buffoonery  will  soon  be  equally 
out  of  fashion.  Italy  means  to  be  practical  after  the  model  of 
northern  nations,  now  that  she  has  a  king  and  is  a  settled 
country.  She  is  getting  ashamed  of  ail  her  moods  of  levity,  even 
as  she  is  ashamed  of  her  former  superstitious  regard  for  the  Pope. 

As  one  who  designs  to  get  on  close  terms  with  the  great  city, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  you  have  left  your  hotel  and  taken  a 
room  in  the  artists'  quarter.  It  may  not  be  luxurious,  but  it  is 
sure  to  be  costly.  You  are  told  of  the  fabulous  increase  in  the 
expense  of  living  since  Italy  became  a  kingdom.  Alfieri,  about  a 
hundred  years  back,  hired  a  furnished  palace  in  the  Via  Viminale 
for  ten  dollars  a  month.  In  Pius  the  Ninth's  time,  a  suite  of 
rooms  which  now  lets  for  two  hundred  francs  could  be  had  for  fifty 
francs.  It  is  the  same  with  other  expenses  :  they  have  doubled, 
trebled,  or  quadrupled,  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Your  land- 
lady makes  you  understand  that  the  view  from  one  of  your 
windows  into  a  convent  garden  adds  five  francs  weekly  to  your 
bill.  In  the  old  days,  the  mother  superior  of  the  convent  would 
have  got  an  injunction  to  restrain  you  from  using  your  eyes  in  her 
direction :  either  the  window  would  have  to  be  blocked  up,  or 
it  would  be  a  penal  offence  for  you  to  appear  at  it.  But,  as  it  is, 
you  are  free  to  gaze  as  much  as  you  please  at  the  orange-trees  and 
cabbages  below  you;  you  may  loll  on -your  window-sill,  smoking 
cigarettes  and  looking  at  the  moon,  all  through  the  night ;  and  if 
you  can  make  a  picture,  or  take  an  instantaneous  photograph,  of 
any  of  the  nuns,  no  one  will  charge  you  with  sacrilege,  or  think 
nowadays  of  applying  to  the  Pope  that  you  may  be  incarcerated. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  an  agreeable  room,  though  you  do  have  to 
climb  to  it  by  a  narrow,  tortuous,  stone  staircase  like  that  of  a 
dungeon,  and  which,  being  destitute  of  light,  after  dark  breaks 
your  shins  regularly  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  For  neighbours, 
you  have  a  Norwegian  sculptor  overhead — a  noisy  fellow  who 
seldom  goes  to  bed  before  three  a.m. ;  a  German  student  of 
archaeology  on  the  same  flat — a  sensible,  mild  youth,  of  whom  you 
cannot  think  in  disassociation  from  his  spectacles  and  the  big 
books  under  his  arm ;  and,  beneath  you,  a  Dane  of  indefinite 
purposes.  Your  atmosphere  is  therefore  admirably  Teutonic. 
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The  walls  of  your  room  are  painted  in  fresco  by  your  predecessor, 
who  lived  beyond  his  means,  became  penniless,  and  eventually 
thus  worked  out  the  dregs  of  his  bill — to  the  stern  dissatisfaction 
of  your  landlady,  who  asks  you  to  pay  her  a  month  in  advance. 
You  judge  the  unfortunate  artist  to  have  been  a  man  of  some 
natural  genius,  but  that  his  imagination  would  have  served  him 
better  with  a  bridle.  Not  every  painter  finds  his  vocation  in 
Home,  or  is  able  to  learn  from  Michael  Angelo  and  Eaphael  what 
their  works  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  teach  him. 

In  this  room,  then,  you  keep  your  books  and  shirts — the  Lares 
and  Penates  of  the  tourist ;  and  this  is  your  anchor  in  the 
bustling,  multiform  city. 

One  does  not  rise  early  in  Home,  unless  one  is  much  pressed 
for  time.  Perhaps  it  is  a  pity,  for  the  sun,  here  as  elsewhere, 
touches  the  world  with  tender  tints  at  its  first  appearing  ;  and  the 
broken  palaces  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  the  long, 
striding  arches  of  the  aqueducts  on  the  green  Campagna,  are 
passing  fair  to  see,  with  the  morning  flush  upon  them.  But  in 
Lent  the  dawn  is  apt  to  come  with  a  chill  in  the  narrow  streets, 
and  red  are  the  noses  of  the  devout  who  leave  their  beds  betimes 
in  response  to  the  clamour  of  church  bells. 

You  will  not  be  culpably  lazy,  therefore,  if  you  are  content  to 
take  your  coffee  at  nine  o'clock.  The  little  girl  of  the  house  will 
bring  it  to  you — she  has  stood  model  to  her  mother's  lodgers 
during  the  last  two  years  ;  or,  if  you  like,  you  may  accompany  the 
Dane  to  a  small  dairy  at  a  street-corner.  Here  it  is  possible  to 
have  rolls  and  butter,  an  egg  and  coffee,  for  threepence-halfpenny ; 
a  true  triumph  of  economy.  Perhaps,  however,  it  were  more 
dignified  to  go  to  the  Cafe  Greco,  still,  as  in  Taine's  time,  the 
rendezvous  of  the  artists.  These  Eaphaels  in  embryo  are  hearty, 
talkative  youths  of  all  ages :  even  the  greybeards  among  them 
are  boys  in  vivacity.  There  is  no  luxury  here.  You  pay  three- 
halfpence  for  your  coffee,  and  a  penny  for  a  '  maritozzo  '  (a  Lenten 
bun,  with  infrequent  plums  in  it).  The  company  and  its  tradi- 
tions suffice  to  give  distinction  to  the  Cafe  Greco. 

Glancing  through  the  morning  paper  over  your  coffee,  you 
learn  how  Eome  stands  towards  the  world  on  this  particular  March 
or  April  day.  If  your  paper  is  aggressively  secular  in  tone,  you 
weary  of  its  constant  unchivalrous  assaults  upon  the  Pope.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  comes  from  a  source  inspired  by  the  Vatican, 
you  scan  sundry  dry  proclamations  in  Latin,  and  read  of  the 
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sensation  made  by  the  Lenten  preacher  of  the  year.  The  day 
may  chance  to  be  early  in  April.  In  that  case,  the  paper  tells 
certain  waggish  stories  about  the  '  pesci '  by  which  confiding 
Komans  have  been  deceived  on  the  first  of  the  month.  In  Italy 
*  an  April  fish '  is  the  equivalent  of  our  April  fooling.  Some  of 
the  fishing  is  done  on  an  heroic  scale.  For  instance,  the  other 
year  fifty  printed  circulars  were  sent  to  influential  professors,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  requesting  their  attendance  at  an 
important  scientific  assembly  in  the  capital.  Several  of  the 
professors  were  men  of  immense  fame,  but  guileless  nature : 
they  travelled  to  Home,  and  discovered  the  cheat.  Another 
'  pesce '  is  more  amusing.  A  number  of  fathers  of  boys  at  a 
school  in  Eome  received  letters  purporting  to  be  written  by  the 
principal  of  the  school,  complaining  of  the  misdemeanours  of 
their  children,  and  asking  the  favour  of  an  interview.  The  mis- 
demeanour was  in  each  case  so  grave  that  it  seemed  to  make 
expulsion  advisable.  Well,  the  principal  welcomed  the  first  of 
these  irate  parents  with  becoming  gravity  and  some  surprise. 
But  no  sooner  was  one  parent  soothed  than  another  was  announced. 
The  poor  gentleman  spent  a  miserable  morning. 

Leaving  the  Cafe  Grreco,  you  find  yourself  involved  in  a  stream 
of  men  and  women,  all  eddying  in  one  direction.  There  is  no 
doubting  their  goal.  The  camp-stools  and  prayer-books  in  their 
hands  remind  you  of  the  Franciscan  friar  specially  licensed  by  his 
Holiness  to  preach  sermons  in  the  church  of  S.  Carlo,  by  the  Corso, 
daily  during  Lent.  These  sermons  are  a  veritable  crusade  in 
Rome :  they  are  the  talk  of  the  town.  The  friar  looks  well  in 
the  pulpit,  in  his  brown  gown  and  cord,  and  he  is  a  past  master  in 
oratory.  Until  he  speaks,  he  resembles  in  a  singular  degree  one 
of  Rabelais'  wassailers ;  but  the  magic  of  his  voice  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  smile  soon  make  one  unmindful  of  his  ruddy  face 
and  full  lips;  and  when  you  have  heard  him  for  ten  minutes, 
you  scarcely  marvel  that  the  ladies  of  Rome,  from  Queen 
Margarita  downwards,  have  gone  wild  about  him. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  that.  Never  have  you  struggled  in  so 
perfumed  and  aristocratic  a  crowd  as  this  outside  the  doors  of 
S.  Carlo  an  hour  before  the  sermon-time.  There  are  old  ladies  in 
it  as  well  as  young  :  they  came  hither  in  their  carriages ;  but  even 
their  lackeys  cannot  protect  them,  and  cruel  is  the  ordeal  they 
and  their  silks  and  jewels,  smelling-bottles,  camp-stools,  and 
prayer-books  have  to  undergo  ere  they  can  get  into  the  church. 
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Once  in,  however,  they  speed  to  a  vantage  position  in  the  spacious 
nave,  set  down  their  stools,  breathe  with  relief,  and  wait  patiently. 
By-and-by,  the  throng  of  those  who  have  no  camp-stools  thickens 
around  them,  and  they  are  in  peril  of  suffocation  where  they  sit, 
like  beings  in  a  well.  But  they  brave  all  risks,  and  when  one  of 
them  -faints,  and  is  with  difficulty  removed,  another  takes  her 
place. 

Who  shall  presume  to  say  that  the  friar's  influence  is  not 
obtained  by  the  most  legitimate  and  natural  of  means  ?  He  speaks 
from  the  heart,  and  therefore  his  words  go  to  the  heart.  It  is 
said  that  his  early  life  was  romantic,  and  that  he  suffered  much 
in  many  ways  before  he  entered  the  cloister.  If  the  pamphleteers 
are  to  be  believed,  as  a  youth  he  fought  strenuously  under 
Garibaldi,  and  as  a  man  he  loved  and  won  the  love  of  a  beautiful 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  noble.  He  was  wounded  in  battle,  and  his 
beloved  was  married,  against  her  will  and  in  spite  of  her  menaces, 
to  a  man  of  her  own  rank  in  life.  On  the  day  of  her  marriage,  she 
took  poison  and  died.  The  friar,  as  a  soldier,  then  made  occasion 
to  quarrel  with  the  husband  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  dearest 
hopes :  he  challenged  him,  and  shot  him  dead  in  a  duel.  After 
this  came  remorse  and  repentance,  and  at  length  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  world  that  had  treated  him  so  ill,  and  entered  the 
monastery  of  which  he  is  now  the  most  distinguished  member. 
If  there  be  truth  in  the  tale — and  there  well  may  be — how  should 
it  not  deepen  the  interest  with  which  these  fair,  proud  daughters 
and  matrons  of  old  Rome  lift  their  dark  eyes  to  him  in  his  pulpit  ? 
He  draws  tears  and  sobs  from  them  like  no  other  preacher,  and 
they,  who  love  emotion  as  a  cat  loves  warmth,  are  duly  grateful 
to  him. 

As  for  their  obdurate,  incredulous  husbands  and  brothers,  they 
shrug  their  shoulders  at  all  this  enthusiasm.  They  do  not  like 
the  disturbance  of  household  arrangements  which  this  daily  sitting 
at  the  friar's  feet  involves.  It  is  a  revolution.  Worse  still,  the 
ladies  wish  the  friar  to  be  their  confessor  as  well  as  their  most 
favoured  preacher.  They  are  received  in  the  bare  little  room  of 
the  monastery,  in  which  the  Franciscan  greets  his  visitors  one  by 
one.  It  contains  a  rush-bottomed  chair,  a  divan,  and  a  table 
covered  with  a  green  cloth — that  is  all.  Here,  in  hope  and  earnest- 
ness, the  influence  of  the  friar's  sermons  is  seconded  by  words 
spoken  face  to  face  in  solitude. 

One  day  a  bombshell  bursts  in  the  church  during  the  sermon. 
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It  kills  no  one,  but  certain  of  the  ladies  swoon.  The  friar  pauses 
for  a  moment  to  see  through  the  smoke  what  has  happened; 
then  he  reassures  his  congregation,  and  continues  his  sermon. 
At  another  time  some  cowardly  cur  throws  a  bowl  of  filth  over  him 
as  he  is  going  from  the  church  to  the  monastery.  But  the 
preacher  is  not  to  be  discouraged.  '  I  should  be  surprised  indeed,' 
he  says,  *  if  they  did  not  do  something  of  the  kind.  These  are 
times  in  which  one  must  be  prepared  for  all  things.' 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  tender,  impressionable  hearts  of 
women  should  yearn  towards  such  a  man.  Whether,  as  some  say, 
all  his  eloquence  is  designed  to  work  insidiously  on  behalf  of  the 
temporal  power,  or  whether  he  is  merely  concerned  in  making  bad 
people  good  and  the  good  better,  he  succeeds  in  stirring  Rome  as 
she  has  not  been  stirred  for  years.  And  so,  towards  noon,  the 
sermon  ends,  and  the  crowd  disperses,  with  low  echoings  of  the 
choicest  of  the  friar's  words.  Outside  the  church  there  are  shouts 

innumerable   of  *  Complete  and  authentic  life  of  Father  , 

only  a  penny ! '  and  '  Yesterday's  sermon — special  version  ! '  This 
is  fame  with  a  vengeance.  The  booklets  sell  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  And  yet  the  cry  is  that  Rome  is  an  infidel  city ! 
'  Gallantry,'  it  is  said,  *  has  departed  from  men  of  the  world,  and 
taken  refuge  in  the  monastery ! '  This  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
the  unkindest  cut  of  all  to  the  soul  of  a  thoroughbred  Roman,  the 
great-grandson  of  the  dandies  whom  Parini  has  limned  so  well, 
sacrificing  to  the  ladies  all  their  hours  and  aspirations. 

It  is  now  time  to  breakfast  in  earnest.  The  friar's  sermons 
are  as  exhausting  to  his  congregation  as  to  himself.  The  man 
who  can  go  straight  from  the  church  to  a  picture-gallery  may  be 
envied  for  his  hardihood,  but  must  not  serve  as  an  example. 
Never  mind  the  beggars  who  accost  you  for  coppers  on  your  way 
to  the  eating-house.  They  are  stout,  hearty  rogues  as  a  rule, 
with  a  rare  trick  of  groaning  afflictingly  at  sight  of  a  stranger. 
Not  so  long  ago,  one  of  them  used  to  ride  daily  into  Rome,  on  his 
own  cob,  from  his  country  seat.  He  amassed  a  respectable  fortune 
by  sitting,  with  outstretched  palms,  on  the  stone  steps  which 
ascend  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  gave  his  daughter  a  dowry 
of  a  thousand  crowns.  That,  however,  was  in  the  days  of  the 
popes,  when  mendicity  was  a  recognised  profession,  quite  as 
reputable  as  law  or  medicine. 

The  waiters  of  Rome  are  to  be  commended  for  their  urbanity. 
Youjire  treated  with  princely  courtesy  by  the  gentle  old  man  in 
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a  swallow-tail  coat  who  comes  forward  to  relieve  you  of  your  cloak 
with  his  chillblained  fingers.  Fancy  having  chillblains  in  Eome, 
where  no  one  thinks  of  suggesting  that  you  would  like  a  fire  in 
your  room,  though  the  wind  blow  nippingly  from  the  snow  on 
Mount  Soracte,  and  there  be  a  film  of  real  ice  on  the  gutters ! 
So  it  is,  however,  and,  with  a  murmur  about  the  weather,  the  old 
fellow  marshals  you  to  a  table,  takes  your  order  for  wine,  and 
perhaps  asks  if  you  will  breakfast  as  a  good  Catholic,  or  without 
scruple  in  the  matter  of  meat.  In  these  days  you  may  follow  your 
humour,  though  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  an  offence  punish- 
able with  eight  days'  imprisonment  to  eat  a  beefsteak  when  you 
ought,  according  to  the  calendar,  to  eat  salt  fish. 

What  a  chatter  your  neighbours  at  yonder  table  are  making ! 
They  consist  of  six  youths,  freckled  and  spectacled,  and  one  pretty 
girl,  whose  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  whisper  of  her  northern  home. 
Evidently  students,  the  entire  seven.  The  young  lady  sits  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  accepts  the  homage  of  her  companions'  eyes 
and  tongues  with  exquisite  complacency.  What  would  her  mother 
say,  one  wonders,  if  she  knew  how  lavishly  her  pretty  daughter 
was  studying  experience  in  Home  ?  Art  means  more  to  some 
people  than  to  others,  yet  we  will  go  bail  the  girl  is  as  good  as  she 
looks,  and  as  worthy  to  inspire  an  ideal  on  canvas  or  in  marble  as 
anything  of  flesh  and  blood  may  be. 

Who,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  five  voluble  gentlemen  who 
gesticulate  so  floridly  while  they  talk,  or  rather  declaim,  to  each 
other  at  the  next  table  ?  The  old  waiter  tells  you  in  a  twinkling. 
They  are  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  all  members  of  Parliament :  a  group 
of  notorious  irreconcilables,  at  present  in  a  difficulty  with  the 
Government.  C,  in  particular,  is  a  household  word  in  the  news- 
papers. He  is  a  small,  dark  man  from  the  Abruzzi,  with  passion 
and  generosity  writ  large  on  his  face.  These  senators  pay  two 
francs  apiece  for  their  meal  (including  wine),  and  when  the  door 
has  swung  upon  their  backs,  as  they  return  to  the  House,  you  are 
perhaps  surprised,  though  not  greatly  concerned,  to  hear  that 
their  combined  gratuity  to  the  waiter  amounts  to  but  fivepence. 

And  now  it  is  well  to  be  industrious  in  use  of  such  of  the  prime 
of  the  day  as  still  remains  at  your  disposal.  The  lively  blue  of 
the  strip  of  the  heavens  above  the  houses  is  suggestive  of  warmth ; 
but  to  you,  in  the  narrow,  sunless  byway  of  the  city,  the  cold 
breath  of  the  breeze  belies  the  heavens. 

A  car  is  ready  for  you  at  the  street-corner,  and  the  driver  will 
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be  enchanted  to  rattle  you  anywhere  within  Kome's  boundaries 
for  a  sixpence.  Perchance  he  spies  the  foreigner  in  you,  and  says 
word  of  a  friend  of  his,  eminently  qualified  to  act  as  cicerone. 
But  be  deaf  to  that  prompting,  unless  you  have  no  confidence  in 
yourself.  *  The  history  of  the  ruins  of  Kome,'  it  has  been  well 
said  by  a  Spaniard, '  is,  in  the  mouths  of  the  ignorant,  often  a  real 
ruin  of  history.' 

You  pass  at  a  gallop  palaces,  churches,  and  fountains  by  the 
score.  Your  driver  nimbly  points  with  his  whip-stock  at  one 
object  after  another.  He  gives  it  its  name — more  he  cannot  do. 
It  is  for  you  to  put  the  flesh  on  the  dry  bones.  What  profit  is  it 
to  you,  for  example,  to  know  that  this  great  mass  of  columns  and 
rocks,  and  statues,  a  hundred  feet  high,  with  the  water  gushing 
from  it  in  three  broad  streams,  and  falling  from  basin  to  basin  in 
a  double  cascade,  is  called  the  Fontana  di  Trevi  ?  It  is  more  to 
the  point  to  know  that  here  Alfieri  used  to  come  of  a  morning, 
long  before  his  brother  aristocrats  were  out  of  bed,  and  sit  eating 
bread  and  cheese,  and  thinking,  to  the  sound  of  the  water's  roar. 
And  roar  it  does  like  a  storm-bound  sea,  so  that  one  marvels  how 
the  citizens  of  the  neighbourhood  sleep  in  the  night.  It  is  the 
purest  water  in  Eome,  and,  as  such,  is  favoured  by  the  nobility.  One 
day,  however,  they  found  a  dead  drunkard  in  it,  which  for  a  time 
affected  the  appetite  of  those  whose  taps  connect  with  it.  There 
are  a  myriad  of  fountains  in  Eome,  but  none,  if  you  have  acquired 
a  passion  for  the  old  city,  of  so  much  consequence  to  you  as  this  ; 
for  on  the  morning  when  your  fate  compels  you  to  leave  the  dear 
place,  if  you  come  hither  and  cast  a  copper  coin  into  its  broad 
basin,  you  propitiate  destiny  on  your  behalf.  It  is  believed  by  so 
doing  that  you  assure  your  return  to  Kome. 

You  ask  your  driver  to  carry  you  to  the  Vatican  by  a  circuitous 
route.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  if,  after  a  few  minutes  spent 
in  devious  alleys,  only  just  wide  enough  for  your  car,  you  chance 
upon  an  open,  depressed  area  between  houses  and  churches,  bearing 
a  double  line  of  broken  pillars  and  plinths  set  in  the  wet  ground, 
various  monstrous  pieces  of  granite  lying  amid  the  pillars,  and  a 
glorious,  uninjured  column  in  the  midst,  with  a  railing  at  its 
summit,  and  a  statue  as  a  finial.  Four  or  five  cats  are  the  sole 
inhabitants  of  this  parallelogram  of  classical  space.  The  Forum 
of  Trajan  is  a  sweet  place  for  their  antics,  whether  they  play 
catch  who  can '  with  each  other,  or  find  adequate  pastime  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  own  individual  tails. 
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After  the  Forum  you  reach  another  open  space — that  of  the 
Piazza  di  Navona,  with  shops  and  palaces  and  florid  churches  at 
its  four  sides,  marble  seats  set  about  it,  statues  here  and  there, 
and  other  gigantic  fountains  dating  from  the  time  of  the  fifth 
Sixtus,  whom  Master  Pasquin  nicknamed  Summus  Fontifex 
instead  of  Summus  Pontifex.  This  is  a  quarter  much  abandoned 
to  nursemaids  and  idlers,  although  it  is  close  to  the  Senate  House 
of  the  Italian  nation.  Time  back  it  was  the  circus  attached  to 
Nero's  baths.  Only  the  other  day,  speaking  comparatively,  it 
served  as  a  convenient  place  for  summary  execution  of  the  law 
upon  criminals.  Here  they  set  rogues  in  the  pillory,  or  stretched 
them  face  downwards  on  the  stone  bench,  and  whipped  them  well 
with  a  thong  of  cowhide — vastly  to  the  amusement  of  their  fellow 
Komans,  who  enjoyed  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  spectacle.  An 
assassin  or  a  thief  caught  in  the  act,  was  in  those  days  hung  with 
but  little  formality.  The  gallows  was  always  ready,  as  indeed  it 
ought  to  have  been  in  a  city  wherein  from  1758  to  1769  there 
were  4,000  homicides.  It  was  only  needful  to  send  for  the  hang- 
man, who  soon  turned  the  poor  wretch  off,  and  then  jumped  on 
his  shoulders  to  make  him  die  the  quicker.  It  might  happen,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  execution  the  coach  of  a  Cardinal  rolled  into 
view.  His  Eminence,  if  in  a  good  humour,  was  likely  enough  to 
exercise  the  privilege  of  pardon,  which  belonged  to  all  Cardinals. 
At  the  lifting  of  his  finger,  as  the  coach  stumbled  by,  there  would 
be  a  cry  of  '  Kespite ! '  The  arm  of  the  flogger  would  be  instantly 
arrested,  the  man  in  the  stocks  would  go  free,  and  if  the  luckless 
villain  swaying  to  and  fro  from  the  gallows  was  not  already  dead, 
he  would  be  cut  down  and  released.  It  is  told  how  one  man  at 
such  a  contingency  had  actually  been  hung,  and  the  hangman  was 
just  about  to  leap  upon  him,  when  his  Eminence  gave  the  sign — 
a  narrow  escape  out  of  the  fell  jaws  of  death. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  notable  Piazza — the  largest  in 
Rome — was  the  efficacy  of  the  water  of  one  of  its  fountains  to  con- 
vert Jews  into  Christians.  But  the  virtue  is  nowadays  not  so 
considerable.  It  has  gone  the  way  of  the  cemetery  for  prostitutes, 
the  wolves  of  the  Campagna  close  to  the  city  gates,  the  prejudice 
against  the  innovation  of  gas  (publicly  denounced  by  Gregory  XVI.) 
— all  of  which  were  current  in  Eome  a  few  decades  ago. 

From  the  Piazza  di  Navona  you  approach  the  Tiber.  The 
water  is  a  dirty  primrose  colour,  with  a  strong  stream,  enlivened 
by  a  multitude  of  eddies,  and  bearing  away  to  the  sea  much  jet- 
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sam  and  flotsam  in  the  shape  of  dead  dogs  and  cats,  fragments  of 
boards,  and  drifts  of  straw.  It  is  not  a  river  you  would  care  to 
bathe  in,  spite  of  its  heroic  history,  much  less  be  drowned  in,  like 
Heliogabalus,  whom  they  threw  from  one  of  the  bridges,  with  a 
stone  tied  to  his  neck,  '  lest  he  might  float,  and  receive  honour- 
able burial.'  Your  driver  considerately  draws  your  attention  to  a 
great  drain  which  debouches  into  the  river  hard  by.  The  sight 
of  this  was  unnecessary  to  make  you  think  with  but  scant  respect 
of  the  outward  and  visible  aspect  of  the  famous  stream.  No 
doubt,  however,  it  will  '  smooth  its  yellow  foam,'  and  grow 
sufficiently  pellucid  and  estimable,  when  you  think  of  it  at  a  dis- 
tance. A  pleasanter  feature  of  it  this  day  is  the  lumbering 
Sicilian  barque,  gay  with  a  draping  of  boughs  and  fresh  vine- 
wreaths,  moored  by  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo.  Here  you  may  drink 
pure  Etnean  wine  in  a  fantastic  little  arbour  on  the  deck  of  the 
craft,  gently  rocked  by  the  turbulent  river. 

Next  you  come  in  view  of  S.  Peter's.  It  is  possible  you  will 
be  disappointed  both  by  the  Piazza  in  front  of  it  and  by  the 
Basilica  itself.  There  is  a  deal  too  much  grass  among  the  stones 
of  the  Piazza,.  The  fountains  have  an  air  of  decrepitude  due  to 
corrosion  from  the  falling  water,  and  the  steps  up  to  the  portico 
would  be  the  better  for  repair.  Seen,  too,  upon  an  ordinary,  un- 
eventful day  in  the  Catholic  year  (and,  in  this  generation,  few  days 
have  much  pomp  attached  to  them),  there  is  something  infinitely 
melancholy  in  the  solitude  and  silence  of  this  vast  area  before  the 
church  of  the  world's  vicar-general.  There  may  be  half  a  dozen 
tourists  methodically  ascending  the  steps,  now  glancing  at  their 
guide-books,  and  now  staring  at  what  their  guide-books  exhort 
them  to  observe.  These,  with  one  or  two  long-skirted  priests,  are 
all  the  human  beings  in  waiting  upon  the  church.  Away  to  the 
right,  where  the  shops,  full  of  rosaries  and  reliquary  trifles,  come 
to  an  end,  and  the  colonnade  begins  its  bold  curve  towards  the 
Vatican,  there  are  a  score  or  two  of  cabs,  and  some  omnibuses. 
For  sound,  there  is  nothing  but  the  splash,  splash  of  the  water  in 
the  fountains,  the  spray  of  which  flies  far  before  the  wind,  and  the 
tolling  of  the  bell  which  marks  the  hour. 

Here,  where  last  of  all  in  Eome  you  expect  to  find  them,  there 
are  just  those  signs  of  neglect  and  decay  which  give  tender  grace 
to  the  courtyards  of  ancient  manors  and  palaces  long  divorced  from 
the  cheerful  hum  of  life  and  the  tread  of  vigorous  feet.  Moss 
and  mould  on  the  stones  of  S.  Peter's  of  Home !  Then  truly  it 
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would  seem  that  there  must  be  heavy  force  in  those  words  of  the 
Pope  to  the  Bishop  of  Brescia  the  other  day,  about  the  oppression 
he  suffers  *  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and 
so  repugnant  to  his  true  liberty,'  but  which  he  is  nevertheless 
satisfied  to  continue  to  suffer,  *  constrained  by  hard  necessity,  so 
long  as  it  shall  be  the  will  of  God,  who  is  the  supreme  omnipotent 
ordainer  of  all  human  things.' 

If  a  housemaid  deposits  her  broom  in  a  corner  and  protests 
that  she  will  do  no  more  cleaning  unless  her  wages  be  raised,  one 
of  two  things  must  happen  :  either  cobwebs  and  spiders  will  stay 
awhile  in  the  ascendant,  or  her  broom  will  pass  into  other  hands. 

One  cannot  shake  off  the  fancy  that  the  Vatican  cherishes 
the  grass  between  the  stones  of  the  Piazza,  and  the  dilapidation 
of  its  masonry,  much  as  a  pretty  widow  clings  to  the  weeds  that 
become  her  so  well.  But,  if  so,  it  is  a  pitiful  error.  Ours  is  an 
age  in  which  those  who  whine  and  sulk  meet  with  little  compas- 
sion, and  less  mercy.  Fortitude  under  calamity  wins  the  world's 
admiration  like  nothing  else,  and,  that  obtained,  much  may 
follow.  They  who  sulk  and  chafe  in  a  corner  are  likely  to  be  left 
to  sulk  and  chafe,  and  meantime  every  such  wasted  hour  is  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  their  ruin. 

One  thinks  of  that  other  Pope,  Clement  XIV.,  and  his  words 
on  the  burning  subject  of  our  day: — '  Christ's  vicar  is  a  shepherd 
of  souls,  not  a  trafficker  in  estates.'  And  again  :  '  The  Holy  See 
will  not  perish,  because  it  is  the  base  and  centre  of  purity ;  but 
the  Popes  will  be  made  to  surrender  just  as  much  as  has  been 
given  to  them.' 

When  he  was  but  a  humble  friar,  with  no  particular  ambition 
to  be  great,  this  Clement,  like  the  rest  of  Eome,  found  himself 
in  the  Piazza  one  day,  to  see  the  splendour  that  surrounded  a 
Papal  coronation.  He  climbed  upon  a  granite  column,  like  a 
street-arab,  the  better  to  view  the  show ;  and  there  he  stayed 
until  one  of  his  Holiness's  policemen  compelled  him  to  descend. 
Eleven  years  afterwards,  he  himself  sat  in  the  chair  of  S.  Peter. 
Which  column  was  it,  we  wonder,  that  he  scaled  ?  Poor  Ganga- 
nelli !  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  Pope  who  had  nobler  ideas 
about  the  Papacy ;  and  yet  it  was  of  him  that  they  wrote  the 
epitaph : — 

Pope  Clement  the  Fourteenth 
Began  to  reign  like  a  mouse, 
Reigned  like  an  ass, 
And  died  like  a  hog. 
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They  were  not  content  to  poison  him,  to  get  him  and  his  re- 
forms out  of  the  way ;  but  they  must  also,  in  self-justification, 
vilify  his  memory. 

The  interior  of  S.  Peter's  had  such  an  effect  upon  Macaulay 
that  he  was  '  fairly  stunned '  by  it,  and  he  *  could  have  cried  with 
pleasure.'  It  takes  weeks  before  ordinary  visitors  can  be  brought 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  such  emotion ;  if,  indeed,  it  be 
not  true  that  Eome  cannot  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  not 
Catholics.  To  most  of  us  the  words  of  a  certain  diplomatist  on 
the  subject  have  exact  application :  '  The  church  swells  and  swells 
each  time  we  enter  it,  like  a  balloon  gradually  being  inflated  with 
gas.'  People  of  vigorous  imaginations  see  from  the  outset 
whither  their  experience  of  it  will  lead  them,  and  so  they  are 
fitly  impressed  by  it  at  first  sight.  Instinct,  in  some  of  us,  here 
does  the  work  of  the  imagination.  Of  this,  the  '  I  calculate  this 
is  a  biggish  place  of  worship  when  you  measure  it,'  of  the  American 
citizen  on  a  tour,  is  a  fair  example. 

After  some  acquaintance  with  it,  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  said  of 
the  Eoman  Court,  that  '  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  who  knows  it 
not  to  despise  it.'  From  all  accounts  he  was  not  far  wrong.  But 
no  one  can  venture  to  be  contemptuous  of  this  great  temple  of 
Home.  Not  that  it  is  by  any  means  above  criticism.  Where  is 
the  human  achievement  that  is  ?  One  would  like  to  cut  off  and 
sweep  away  en  masse  the  western  fayade,  and  perhaps  shorten  the 
nave  to  the  length  originally  designed  for  it  by  Michael  Angelo. 
One  would  like  to  clip  the  wings  of  some  of  the  stone  seraphim 
and  cherubim  that  assume  to  adorn  it.  Bernini's  gigantic  canopy 
over  the  high  altar  would  be  better  returned  to  the  melting-pot, 
and  the  bronze  thereof  given  back  to  the  Pantheon,  whence  it 
came.  The  five-and-thirty  thousand  francs  spent  a  few  years  ago 
in  forging  sheet-iron  vestments  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  the 
saints  and  angels  upon  the  tomb  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  might  have 
been  applied  to  better  use.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  some  of  us  if 
the  famous  papal  choir  contained  no  members  of  that  unfortunate 
class  who  are  neither  masculine  nor  feminine,  and  whose  singing, 
for  once  that  it  enchants,  nine  times  sets  the  teeth  on  edge,  or 
the  mind  wandering  off  at  a  tangent  in  search  of  the  explanation 
of  the  sadness  occasioned  by  the  shrill  quail-pipe  of  these  nonde- 
script but  highly-paid  members  of  society,  mutilated  for  the 
behoof  of  the  first  Church  of  the  Christian  faith.  If  it  could  be 
done,  one  would  be  glad  to  see  the  countless  stains  of  tobacco- 
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juice,  &c.,  completely  removed  from  the  marble  pavement,  and 
one  would  like  to  discover  the  Pope  walking  about  and  conversing 
with  the  sacristans  in  the  brisk,  companionable  manner  that 
marks  the  intercourse  between  our  country  parsons  and  their 
sextons.  And  so  on.  One  could  readily  frame  a  strong  indict- 
ment against  S.  Peter's  upon  divers  counts,  even  as  one  may 
without  difficulty  find  flaw  after  flaw  in  the  character  of  this  or 
that  man  or  woman  commonly  reckoned  a  miracle  of  excellence. 

When  you  have  paid  your  homage  to  S.  Peter's  daily  for  a 
month  or  two,  you  may  be  in  train  to  admire  the  noble  building 
as  it  deserves  to  be  admired.  The  nervousness  that  attends  upon 
an  introduction  will  then  have  worn  off.  Indeed,  you  will  be  on 
such  terms  of  intimacy  with  it,  that  even  its  failings  will  seem  to 
you  an  essential,  and  not  so  very  repugnant  a  part  of  it.  It  will 
all  be  dear  to  you — from  the  vaults  underneath,  with  their  urns 
full  of  the  dust  of  popes,  and  emperors,  and  saints,  to  the  cramped 
copper  sphere  at  the  summit,  wherein,  having  climbed  to  it  by  a 
perpendicular  ladder  set  in  a  funnel,  the  sides  of  which  press 
your  shoulders,  you  have  consented  to  sit  for  awhile,  with  your 
knees  almost  touching  your  nose,  in  company  with  three  or  four 
unwashed  Eoman  vagabonds,  who  defile  it  with  scurrilous  canticles 
and  the  ill-smelling  smoke  of  their  cigar-ends.  The  wind  wails 
through  the  interstices  of  this  ball  of  S.  Peter's  with  many  a 
weird  intonation. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  Basilica  was  menaced  with  deadly 
peril.  The  French  had  designs  upon  it.  It  was  not  enough  that 
they  should  loot  the  galleries  and  palaces  of  Eome,  foist  their 
own  barbarous  calendar  upon  the  reluctant  faithful,  flood  the  State 
with  their  sham  bank-notes,  and  tax  the  Romans  as  they  had 
never  been  taxed  before.  They  proposed  also  to  strip  the  first 
church  of  the  world  of  all  its  valuables,  and  sell  these  for  what 
they  would  fetch.  The  schedule  of  its  properties  was  already 
drawn  up,  and  only  the  order  to  devastate  was  wanting.  Happily, 
this  order  was  deferred  and  never  issued. 

In  their  despair,  the  Romans  of  that  day  went  to  and  fro  about 
the  Holy  City,  petitioning  Heaven  in  the  quaint  but  rather 
obsolete  way  that  accorded  best  with  their  aspirations.  Some 
scourged  their  naked  backs  as  they  walked  in  procession ;  others 
dragged  ponderous  chains  at  the  ankle ;  some  bore  heavy  crosses 
of  wood  upon  their  shoulders ;  and  others  kept  their  arms  stiffly 
distended,  as  if  they  had  been  nailed  to  a  crucifix ;  yet  others 
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wore  crowns  of  thorns,  which  drew  blood  from  their  brows  at  each 
footstep.  These  petitioners  at  the  gate  of  Heaven  were  blessed 
by  the  Pope  from  his  balcony.  It  was  hoped  that  their  inter- 
cessions, and  the  miraculous  conduct  of  certain  statues  of  the 
Virgin,  which  in  this  time  of  tribulation  were  seen  to  open  and 
shut  their  eyes — as  much  to  the  terror  as  the  joy  of  the  people — 
would  induce  God  Himself  to  be  on  their  side. 

But  their  hopes  seemed  vain.  For,  spite  of  the  flagellants  and 
the  other  self-torturers,  spite  of  the  public  exposition  of  a  number 
of  the  relics  which  give  Kome  its  supreme  sanctity  (the  heads 
and  trunks  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  the  inscription  from  the  Cross, 
the  column  to  which  Christ  was  bound  when  He  was  scourged, 
the  table  upon  which  the  Last  Supper  was  spread,  the  grill  upon 
which  S.  Lawrence  was  roasted  to  death,  &c.,  &c.) — spite  of  all, 
for  a  score  of  years  there  was  no  peace  in  Eome ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  at  any  moment  the  words  of  Napoleon,  after  the  Treaty  of 
Tolentino,  might  be  fulfilled :  '  This  old  machine  (the  Papacy) 
will  now  fall  to  pieces  of  its  own  accord.' 

How,  one  cannot  but  ask  oneself,  will  the  Papacy  weather  the 
storm  which  in  our  day  is  persistently  over  its  head  ?  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  so  brutal  and  ruthless  as  that  of  the  Revolution,  but  it  is 
more  protracted,  and  likely  to  be  even  more  serious  in  its  final 
results.  Is  the  time  near  when  S.  Peter's  of  Eome  will  no  longer 
be  the  church  of  the  Holy  See  ?  It  is  hard  saying  what  cataclysm 
is  in  store  for  the  Pope's  city.  The  whirligig  of  time  seems  to 
threaten  us  with  much  radical  change,  as  a  corollary  of  those 
words  from  the  Vatican  only  the  other  day,  '  Woman  in  Europe  is 
the  sole  hope  of  the  Church.'  Never  was  there  a  more  fatal  con- 
fession of  weakness. 

But  in  the  waning  afternoon  one  must  make  haste  to  the 
Vatican  galleries,  even  though  there  be  time  only  to  walk  once 
through  them.  Cold  indeed  on  a  dull  Lenten  day  are  the  precincts 
of  S.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican.  The  straight  walk  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  between  the  high  wall  of  the  Vatican  garden 
(the  tops  of  the  big  pines  of  which  rise  above  the  wall)  and  the 
lofty,  ugly,  brown  body  of  the  palace  itself,  is  enough  to  frighten 
enthusiasm  into  a  corner.  You  may  chance  on  your  way  to  see 
some  of  the  fantastic  coaches  of  the  Pope's  establishment  in  the 
ground-floor  chambers  of  the  palace.  They  would  better  befit 
Mr.  Barnum  or  the  organisers  of  our  Lord  Mayors'  shows  than  him 
who  claims  pre-eminently  to  personate  the  apostolic  character. 
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One  soon  develops  a  preference  for  this  statue  or  that  in  such 
a  gallery  as  that  of  the  Vatican.  Either  it  is  the  gracious,  refined 
head  of  Antinous,  or  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  *  lord  of  the  unerring 
bow,'  or  that  striking  old  battered  relic  of  a  great  artist's  work, 
without  a  head,  without  feet,  and  without  hands,  or  the  disk- 
thrower  (you  may  see  the  boys  by  Frascati,  in  the  same  attitude, 
engaged  in  the  same  pastime),  or  what  not  of  the  marble  wealth 
of  this  '  Mobe  of  the  nations.' 

For  our  part,  we  like  best  the  Laocoon.  Some  say  it  is  not  a 
work  of  art  the  contemplation  of  which  tends  to  brace  the  spirits 
of  a  man.  Perhaps  it  is  not.  The  comfort  is  that  there  are  times 
when  one  feels  so  strong  of  body  and  mind  as  to  be  in  no  want  of 
external  fortifying.  But  there  is  one  decided  drawback  to  the 
Laocoon.  It  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  controversy  that  you 
are  sure  to  be  afflicted  by  the  sound  of  argument  round  about  it. 
Tiresome  German  professors  make  it  a  trysting-place  for  their 
pupils,  and,  having  massed  their  ardent  flock  in  front  of  it,  are 
audacious  enough  to  apply  it  as  the  text  of  a  sermon  twenty 
minutes  in  duration,  not  perceiving  that  though  Lessing,  Winckel- 
mann,  Goethe,  Schopenhauer,  and  divers  other  Teutons  of  renown, 
have  largely  discussed  the  meaning  of  the  expression  on  the  old 
priest's  face,  this  does  not  give  the  German  nation  a  monopoly  of 
the  statue.  These  art-students  measure  its  parts,  raise  their  eye- 
brows, and  excitedly  let  loose  to  each  other  the  inspired  rhapsodies 
that  suddenly  come  upon  them ;  and,  in  short,  make  such  a  babble 
that  it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  it  as  one  might  under  other  con- 
ditions. It  may  be  worth  while  to  debate,  as  they  do,  whether 
Laocoon  was  a  Stoic,  as  Winckelmann  thinks,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  cry  out  in  his  agony;  or  whether,  according  to  Lessing's 
view,  the  sculptors  cared  nothing  about  the  old  man's  sufferings, 
and  were  only  anxious  to  suppress  his  screams  as  incompatible 
with  ideal  beauty ;  or  whether,  as  Hirt  supposes,  the  serpents  had 
already  squeezed  so  much  of  his  life  out  of  him  that  he  had  no 
strength  left  to  spend  in  wailing;  or  whether  it  be  true  that 
Schopenhauer  has  said  the  last  word  about  the  work  in  his  ridicule 
of  all  this  futile  debating,  and  his  simple  assertion  that  Laocoon 
does  not  shriek  because  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  inanimate 
marble  to  shriek. 

One  is  at  times  half,  and  more  than  half,  disposed  to  fancy 
that  we  befool  ourselves  by  our  excessive  admiration  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  ancients.  As  architects,  indeed,  these  merit  all 
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the  homage  we  can  offer  them.  But  in  sculpture,  in  so  far  only 
as  it  assumes  to  represent  the  human  form,  it  is  surely  less  our 
fault  than  our  misfortune  that  we  must  confess  them  our  superiors. 
It  is  a  commonplace  that  *  the  invention  of  breeches  has  changed 
the  history  of  the  world.'  Our  modern  sculptors  are  sadly  ham- 
pered by  civilisation :  they  are  forced  to  study  faces  rather  than 
forms.  No  wonder  if,  as  a  rule,  they  fail  to  please  us  like  the 
Greeks.  Yet  in  Rome's  modern  cemetery,  outside  the  gate  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  there  is  at  least  one  chiselled  face  sweeter  and  nobler 
than  any  done  by  a  Pagan  hand.  The  expression,  as  well  as  the 
sympathetic  execution,  may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  that  other 
more  modern  force  in  the  world — quite  as  powerful  in  its  way  as 
the  invention  of  breeches — to  wit,  Christianity. 

His  Holiness's  picturesque  domestics  dismiss  you  from  the 
Vatican  punctually  at  three  o'clock.  What  next  ?  If  you  are  in 
an  indefatigable  humour,  you  may  still  see  much  before  the  dinner- 
hour.  Why  not,  first  of  all,  drive  as  near  the  Capitol  as  your  car 
can  take  you,  ascend  that  awful  flight  of  steps  which  leads  to  the 
site  of  the  venerated  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  then  stroll  down  the 
lane  to  the  right,  and  view  the  Tarpeian  rock  ?  It  does  not  thrill 
as  it  ought,  but  it  is  interesting.  You  ring  a  bell  by  a  garden 
gate,  explain  your  wishes  to  the  dame  who  answers  the  bell,  and 
then  follow  her  through  a  garden  of  orange-trees,  acacias,  and 
cypresses,  shaken  by  the  wind  which  whistles  shrilly  about  this 
exalted  spot.  *  Behold  it,  sir!'  says  your  guide,  as  she  stops  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipitous  cliff  of  red  rock  about  eighty  feet  high. 
Seneca  must  have  strained  at  his  adjective  when  he  wrote  of  it  as 
'  immensse  altitudinis.' 

The  obvious  plea  that  the  rock  is  not  high  enough  to  kill  is 
met  by  your  cicerone  with  the  counter-plea  that  in  the  old  days 
it  was  three  times  as  high.  You  may  not  be  convinced  by  her 
bold  assertion,  but  it  is  all  the  solace  your  imagination  is  like 
to  get.  It  is  too  bad.  There  are  flowers  and  grasses  about  the 
face  of  the  cliff.  The  base  of  it  serves  as  a  courtyard  for  three 
or  four  houses,  whose  roofs  are  on  a  level  with  you.  The  inmates 
of  the  houses,  engaged  in  various  humble  offices  of  life,  are 
declared  to  you :  clothes  are  being  hung  to  dry  where  of  old 
the  mutilated  bodies  of  Rome's  traitors  fell  dead;  children  are 
singing  in  wooden  balconies  ;  a  woman  is  making  a  salad.  You 
see,  too,  the  Madonnas  over  the  beds  within  the  houses,  and  the 
pots  and  pans  in  the  kitchen.  Behind  the  chimney-pots  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Palatine  Hill ;  and  beyond,  the  blue  Alban  moun- 
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tains.  When  you  have  stored  the  picture  in  your  memory,  your 
cicerone  tells  you  the  rock  is  in  the  estate  of  the  German  Consul, 
whose  residence  adjoins.  Our  northern  half-brethren  are  not 
satisfied  to  exercise  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  over  works  of  art 
like  the  Laocoon ;  they  must  also  obtain  possession  of  Rome's 
natural  phenomena. 

If  you  care  for  what  is  termed  *  high  life,'  your  day's  revelry 
in  Rome  will  be  incomplete  unless  you  give  the  last  hour  of  the 
daylight  to  the  Corso.  The  bearers  of  great  names  may  then  be 
seen  by  the  score,  driving  up  and  down  this  narrow  street  of 
shops  at  a  funereal  pace.  The  noble  youths  of  Rome  loiter  by  a 
certain  cafe  in  the  street,  dressed  to  the  ears,  with  cigars  between 
their  primrose-kid-covered  fingers,  and  ever  and  anon  saluting  a 
passer-by  with  grave  elegance.  These  youths  are  sad  gossips. 
They  break  the  reputations  of  their  lady  friends  with  a  whisper  as 
easily  as  you  break  a  biscuit.  There  is  still  much  of  the  old 
leaven  of  malicious  frivolity  in  their  race. 

Some  of  the  ladies,  their  sisters  and  wives  and  cousins,  are 
quite  oppressively  magnificent  in  feature.  The  Roman  nose 
stands  transcendant  upon  their  dark  faces.  It  gives  them  a 
character  of  imperiousness  and  severity  that  their  hearts  belie. 
Parini's  words  about  the  Roman  husband  of  his  period  are  as  ser- 
viceable now  as  they  were  then.  '  He  is  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever in  his  own  house,  and  if  he  be  a  man  of  spirit,  he  will  betake 
himself  elsewhere,  to  seek  entertainment  in  the  company  of  some 
fair  lady  whose  husband,  on  his  part,  is  amusing  himself  with  the 
conversation  of  another  lady,  whose  husband  is  also  away.  The 
Romans  are  noticeable  for  the  size  of  their  ears.  You  may  have 
remarked  it  in  their  statues  :  those  of  Cato  of  Utica,  for  instance, 
would  excite  the  envy  of  an  ass  ;  and  afterwards  you  perceive  that 
the  modern  Romans  are  much  like  their  classical  forefathers  in 
this  respect.  After  the  tongue,  the  ear  is  certainly  the  organ  most 
in  request  here.  And  as  it  hears  a  great  deal  it  ought  not  to  hear, 
its  size  may  well  be  abnormal. 

This  paper  is  already  too  long.  We  may,  therefore,  skip  over 
the  time  that  intervenes  between  sunset  and  midnight  on  this 
typical  day  of  your  life  in  Rome  ;  a  period  of  five  or  six  not  unim- 
portant hours,  consecrated  to  dinner  and  the  theatre.  You  will 
indeed  be  fortunate  if  you  leave  the  theatre  so  early  as  midnight ;  for 
the  play  often  drags  on  its  tedious  course  until  one  o'clock  or  later. 
Surely,  you  protest,  it  is  now  time  to  put  your  shins  at  hazard 
on  the  grimy  stone  staircase  that  leads  to  your  bed.  Indeed  it  is 
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not.  It  were  treason  against  the  majesty  of  Eome  not  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  of  nocturnal  reverie  in  that  eerie  haunt,  the  Colos- 
seum. It  is  not  at  all  eerie  by  day.  You  cannot  possibly  conjure 
up  the  spectres  of  its  past  when  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  throng 
of  the  specially-conducted  from  London  or  Berlin.  There  are 
then  so  many  Anglo-Saxons  smoking  meerschaum  pipes,  so  many 
amateur  photographers  and  artists  struggling  after  new  effects,  so 
many  well-informed  clergymen  discoursing  to  their  wives  and 
daughters  about  the  martyrs  who  died  in  the  arena  where  they 
stand,  so  many  Roman  hucksters  of  glazed  picture-books,  rosaries, 
and  mock  antiques — briefly,  such  strong  and  various  distraction, 
that  the  Colosseum  is  really  tiresome.  Perhaps  the  only  fancy 
it  then  provokes  in  you  is  a  desire  to  glissade  down  that  towering 
brick  slope  which  a  certain  Pope  built  up  as  a  protective  buttress 
to  the  much- despoiled  ruin. 

But  the  night  tells  another  tale.  The  dark  vault  of  the 
heavens  then  plays  the  part  of  that  ceiling  of  canvas  which  they 
stretched  from  side  to  side  of  the  amphitheatre  to  keep  off  the 
sun.  Your  imagination  quickens.  You  see  eighty  or  ninety 
thousand  men  and  women,  in  tiers,  around  and  above  you  :  the 
married  here ;  the  unmarried  there ;  the  boys  with  their  tutors 
in  yonder  corner.  They  are  all  as  silent  as  the  tomb.  In  the 
middle  of  the  arena  the  gladiators  are  at  work.  One  is  down — 
no,  he  is  up  again.  He  bleeds,  but  what  of  that  ?  A  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  eyes  are  upon  him :  he  must  show  himself  a 
hero.  He  staggers  a  second  time.  Did  you  not  hear  the  flesh 
part  at  the  sweep  of  his  rival's  blade  ?  He  lies  prostrate ;  nor 
will  he  rise  again.  And  now  at  length  the  multitude  suddenly 
shout  their  applause.  They  are  excellent  judges  of  an  agony,  and 
this  man  has  died  famously. 

A  hundred  other  gladiators  breathe  their  last  in  the  same  way. 
It  becomes  monotonous.  The  crimson  patches  upon  the  sand  are 
gruesome  to  see ;  and  so  is  the  dark  steam  which  ascends  from 
them.  Fountains  of  perfumed  water  are  set  in  motion  here  and 
there,  but  the  perfumes  are  overpowered  by  the  fetor.  The  mul- 
titude are  heated  in  spite  of  the  screen  betwixt  them  and  the  sun. 
They  are  querulous  also ;  they  cry  for  a  new  sensation ;  and  mean- 
while eat  and  drink  and  settle  their  wagers  of  the  morning.  They 
have  sat  for  four  hours,  but  it  is  not  enough.  To  pique  their 
jaded  appetites,  the  bars  of  dens  on  all  sides  of  the  arena  are 
briskly  slipped  aside,  and  from  the  recesses  lions,  leopards,  ele- 
phants, wild  boars,  bears,  and  tigers,  leap  or  stride  forward  sullenly 
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upon  the  sand.  The  lions  and  tigers  snuff  the  blood  at  their  feet, 
and  roar  their  loudest.  There  is  a  flutter  of  white  rags  to  anger 
the  boars,  and  the  bulls  are  taunted  with  red  rags ;  a  cracking 
of  whips  behind  some  of  the  beasts,  and  a  touch  of  the  goad  for 
others.  The  elephants  have  been  made  drunk  with  a  decoction 
of  herbs.  A  score  of  men  and  women,  in  white  garments,  are 
urged  into  the  midst  of  this  fierce  company ;  and  then  the  tur- 
moil of  whips  and  shouts  and  roars  is  redoubled.  The  elephants 
totter  to  and  fro,  crushing  whatever  gets  in  their  path ;  the  bulls 
and  boars  toss  and  gore ;  the  lions  and  tigers  and  leopards  rend 
and  begin  to  devour ;  and  the  bears  squeeze  the  life  out  of  the 
hearts  of  the  human  beings  nearest  to  them.  The  clamour  grows 
deafening.  The  arena  is  a  shambles,  and  the  fumes  from  it  are 
sickening.  But  the  Eomans  have  tough  stomachs,  and  so,  by-and- 
by,  they  return  to  their  houses,  rejoicing  in  the  spectacle. 

Again  all  is  silent  in  the  stupendous  building.  The  stars 
shine  overhead.  The  cool  night  wind  sighs  among  the  marble 
seats,  the  walls  and  hollows.  It  will  sweeten  the  place  in  readi- 
ness for  the  morrow.  But  look !  what  are  these  shadowy  forms 
gliding  into  the  arena  ?  The  sand  is  still  strewn  with  the  dead  of 
the  day  ;  men  and  women  and  beasts  side  by  side ;  time  enough 
to  remove  them  when  the  first  cock  crows.  Under  the  starlight, 
the  dead  Christians  are  gently  but  swiftly  borne  away,  one  by  one. 
Their  living  brethren  are  ready  for  them  by  the  outer  walls,  and 
these  transport  them  to  the  solitudes  of  the  Celian  hill,  to  their 
last  homes  in  the  catacombs. 

You  may,  if  you  please,  see  visions  like  this  all  through  the 
night  in  this  monstrous  skeleton  of  an  extinct  age  ;  and  you  may 
mark  further,  if  you  will,  how  the  later  history  of  Home  has  been 
epitomised  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Colosseum.  It  has  been  a 
fortress,  a  church,  a  cattle-market,  and  a  quarry,  as  well  as  a 
theatre  and  a  slaughterhouse.  It  has  seen  a  hundred  Popes  amble 
by  it  on  white  mules,  in  solemn  pomp,  towards  the  Lateran 
Church.  They  say  that  Peter  the  Hermit  here  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Crusades.  Here  Michael  Angelo  used  to  come  and 
muse  upon  architects  and  architecture :  he  called  it  his  school. 
There  is  no  end  to  its  experiences.  What  new  sight,  we  wonder, 
is  Eome  preparing  for  it  ?  There's  not  a  doubt  about  the  answer. 
The  acres  of  huge  white  houses,  built  and  building,  hardly  a  gun- 
shot away,  mark  the  latest  phase  in  the  history  of  Eome  and  the 
Colosseum.  When  the  Pope  has  gone,  the  Colosseum  as  well  as 
Eome  will  have  turned  over  a  strange  new  leaf. 
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FORTY  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  first  submarine  cable  was 
laid.  In  1850  the  Straits  of  Dover  were  crossed  by  a  copper  wire 
insulated  with  a  covering  of  guttapercha,  but  this  slender  cord  of 
communication  broke  down  the  day  after  its  completion.  The 
following  year  another  line,  strengthened  with  iron  sheathing 
wires,  was  put  down,  and  its  success  caused  the  project  of  con- 
necting England  and  America  with  a  submarine  telegraph  to  be 
mooted.  A  Frenchman,  named  M.  Dupont,  suggested  a  cable 
supported  at  a  depth  of  forty  feet  below  the  surface  by  buoys  only 
thirty  feet  apart,  a  plan  more  remarkable  for  originality  of  con- 
ception than  for  any  feasibility  of  design.  In  1 858  Sir  Charles 
Bright,  triumphing  over  the  opposition  of  hostile  critics  and  the 
enormous  engineering  difficulties  of  the  task,  laid  the  first  cable 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  although  it  broke  down  a  month  after 
completion,  its  collapse  was  due  not  to  any  injury  during  the 
laying,  but  to  faults  resulting  from  inexperience  in  its  manu- 
facture. This  failure  discouraged  further  efforts  for  several 
years,  and  it  was  not  till  1866  that  the  Great  Eastern  finally  put 
England  and  America  in  telegraphic  communication  with  each 
other. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise,  now  that  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  familiarised  us  with  the  existence  of  submarine  cables, 
the  amount  of  interest  with  which  the  progress  of  that  great 
undertaking  was  watched,  and  the  burst  of  enthusiasm  evoked  by 
its  successful  completion.  With  eight  cables  working  between 
America  and  England,  and  with  duplicate,  if  not  triplicate  com- 
munication with  all  our  distant  colonies,  submarine  telegraphy 
seems  as  commonplace  a  fact  as  the  network  of  railways  extending 
over  Great  Britain,  or  the -well-organised  system  of  the  useful  and 
inexpensive  omnibus  in  our  metropolis.  Yet,  considering  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  has  had  to  contend,  the  science  of  cable- 
laying  has  made  prodigious  strides.  In  those  twenty-five  years 
more  than  thirty  cable  companies  have  sprung  into  existence,  with 
a  combined  fleet  of  forty  telegraph  ships,  and  staffs  amounting  to 
several  thousands,  to  work  the  115,641  miles  of  cable  now 
immersed  beneath  the  sea. 

In  order  to  give  an  account  of  the  process  of  cable-laying  it 
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will  be  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  cable  machinery  on  board 
a  telegraph  ship,  and  as  the  Silvertown — belonging  to  the  com- 
pany of  that  name — is  the  largest  of  the  fleet,  and  one  of  the  first 
to  be  specially  built  for  the  work,  a  short  notice  of  this  ship  will 
serve  the  purpose.  Her  gross  tonnage  is  nearly  5,000  tons,  and 
having  a  length  of  338  feet  and  a  beam  of  55  feet,  she  is  a  very 
trustworthy  seaboat.  Her  three  cable  tanks  are  all  forward  of  the 
engines,  the  after  tank  lying  between  them  and  the  bridge,  while 
the  main  and  fore  tanks  are  forward  of  the  bridge.  With  diameters 
of  52  feet  and  depths  of  32  feet,  they  are  of  nearly  a  third  larger 
cubic  capacity  than  those  of  the  late  Great  Eastern.  On  one 
expedition  she  took  2,370  miles  of  cable,  which  together  with 
her  coals,  cable  gear,  and  stores,  brought  the  total  freight  up  to 
6,812  tons,  and  gave  her  the  largest  draught  of  any  merchant 
vessel  afloat. 

The  cable  machinery  is  found  both  at  the  bows  and  at  the 
stern  of  the  ship  ;  that  in  the  bows  being  used  for  picking  up 
cable,  and  that  astern  for  paying  it  out.  The  latter  consists, 
briefly,  of  a  large  drum,  or  hollow  iron  cylinder,  round  one  end  of 
which  the  cable  is  passed  three  times  on  its  way  from  the  tanks 
to  the  stern.  Over  the  rest  of  the  drum  are  a  series  of  breaks  in 
the  form  of  iron  bands  lined  with  wood,  attached  to  a  framework 
on  one  side  of  the  drum,  and  on  the  other  carrying  weights  which 
can  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  pressure  required. 
The  object  of  these  breaks  is  to  prevent  the  cable  running  out 
too  quickly,  the  tendency  to  which  increases  as  the  depth  and 
consequently  the  weight  of  cable  between  the  ship  and  the  sea- 
bottom  increases.  After  leaving  the  drum,  the  cable  passes  under 
the  wheel  of  the  dynamometer,  a  machine  for  indicating  the 
strain  on  the  cable,  with  a  view  to  regulating  the  speed  of  paying 
out  with  the  varying  depth.  By  the  side  of  the  dynamometer 
stands  a  hand-wheel  in  connection  with  the  breaks,  by  which 
their  effect  can  be  increased  or  lessened,  according  as  the  dyna- 
mometer registers  too  little  or  too  great  a  strain.  The  cable 
finally  passes  out  of  the  ship  over  a  sheave  or  V-shaped  wheel  at 
the  end  of  an  iron  frame  projecting  some  five  or  six  feet  beyond 
the  stern,  so  as  to  keep  the  sinking  line  well  clear  of  the  propeller. 
In  the  forepart  of  the  ship  there  are  two  similar  drums,  side  by 
side,  with  their  respective  dynamometers,  but  with  driving 
engines  more  powerful  than  those  of  the  paying-out  drum,  as  the 
strain  in  recovering  a  cable  from  great  depths  is  very  considerable. 

The  cable  itself  consists  of  three  principal  parts — the  conductor, 
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the  insulating  covering,  and  the  iron  sheathing  wires.  The  con- 
ductor is  the  central  copper  wire  along  which  the  electric  current 
passes.  The  insulating  covering  is  made  of  two  or  three  coats  of 
guttapercha.  Guttapercha  is  not  an  absolute  insulator,  but  its 
conducting  power  stands  in  the  same  ratio  to  that  of  copper  as 
the  rate  of  a  body  moving  through  one  foot  in  six  thousand  seven 
hundred  years  is  to  the  velocity  of  light.  The  sheathing  wires, 
which  are  laid  on  spirally,  so  as  to  give  greater  flexibility  to  the 
cable,  are  of  galvanised  iron,  and  designed  to  protect  the  core 
from  injury  during  the  strains  of  laying  and  from  the  friction  of 
stones  and  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  A  cable  is  not  of  the 
same  structure  throughout,  but  is  manufactured  in  different  types, 
according  to  the  varying  depths  of  water  in  which  it  is  to  lie. 
The  shore  end  type  is  the  heaviest,  having  a  double  sheathing  as 
a  protection  against  the  action  of  the  waves  and  currents  close 
into  land.  This  makes  it  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  from 
12  to  14  tons  a  mile  in  weight.  Next  to  the  shore  end  comes  the 
intermediate  type  with  a  diameter  of  1  to  1£  inches  ;  and  finally, 
the  deep  sea  or  main  cable,  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  one  and  a  half  tons  per  mile  in  weight,  looking  like 
a  slight  black  cord  as  it  runs  out  over  the  broad  stern  sheaves. 
The  types  vary  in  price  according  to  the  weights ;  the  shore-end 
being  roughly  400L  a  mile,  the  intermediate  200£.,  and  the  deep 
sea  100?.,  while  the  cost  of  laying  is  estimated  at  about  100?-.  a 
mile. 

In  running  the  cable  down  into  the  tanks  on  board  ship,  great 
care  is  taken  to  coil  it  evenly.  It  is  hauled  from  the  factory  tanks 
on  the  river  side — off  which  the  ship  is  moored — by  a  drum 
driven  by  steam  on  board  the  vessel.  On  leaving  the  drum,  the 
cable  is  led  down  into  the  tank,  round  which  a  gang  of  men  are 
stationed  to  coil  it  in  even  flakes  round  the  central  cone.  Time 
being  as  important  a  consideration  in  loading  telegraph  ships  as 
in  any  other  commercial  operation,  a  great  speed  has  been  acquired 
in  this  portion  of  the  work.  One  man,  who  is  being  constantly 
relieved,  receives  the  cable  as  it  comes  down  into  the  tank,  and 
running  round  with  it  brings  it  within  reach  of  the  others,  who 
coil  it  in  its  place,  so  that  each  coil  lies  touching  the  next  one  all 
the  way  round.  The  heavier  types  of  course  take  longer  than 
the  light  ones,  but  the  average  speed  of  coiling  is  very  high.  In 
1882  the  Silvertown  took  2,370  miles  on  board  in  twenty-two 
days,  the  men  working  in  day  and  night  shifts,  and  the  rate  being 
at  times  as  much  as  six  miles  an  hour.  Between  each  fresh  layer 
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Of  flake  as  it  is  called,  laths  of  wood  are  placed  here  and  there  to 
keep  the  flakes  apart,  while  over  the  whole  whitewash  is  poured 
to  prevent  one  coil  sticking  to  the  next.  These  precautions  are 
very  necessary,  as  should  any  hitch  of  this  character  arise  while 
the  cable  is  running  out,  if  not  a  total  severance,  at  least  a  bad 
kink  would  result,  which  would  have  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  cable 
respliced,  operations  requiring  several  hours  to  effect. 

When  the  cable  has  been  coiled,  and  the  necessary  gear  for 
landing  shore  ends,  buoying  and  sounding,  has  been  put  on  board, 
the  ship  starts  on  her  expedition.  If  the  route  over  which  the 
cable  is  to  be  laid  is  a  long  one,  a  ship  has  usually  been  sent  out 
beforehand  to  take  soundings  and  carefully  survey  the  character 
of  the  sea  bottom.  Sounding  plays  a  very  important  part  in  cable 
engineering,  and  most  of  the  failures  of  the  early  cables  were  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  ocean  bed  on  which  they  were  to  lie  had  not 
been  properly  surveyed.  No  systematic  soundings,  for  instance, 
were  taken  for  the  Lisbon-Madeira  cable,  the  average  depth  of  the 
route  being  calculated  as  about  2,000  fathoms.  But  while  it  was 
being  laid,  a  bank  with  only  100  fathoms  was  crossed,  sufficient 
slack  was  not  paid  out,  and  the  cable  being  suspended  in  a  festoon 
was  broken.  The  telegraph  ship  Dacia,  while  sounding  between 
Cadiz  and  Teneriffe,  discovered  a  coral  patch  with  a  precipitous 
wall  of  1,700  feet  in  height.  Soundings  were  taken  on  the  edge 
of  this  wall,  and  in  one  case  the  sounder  distinctly  struck 
bottom  at  3,300  feet,  tumbled  over  and  struck  again  at 
3,720  feet,  and  continuing  to  fall,  eventually  found  a  resting- 
place  at  a  depth  of  5,010  feet.  Another  bank  was  at  its  highest 
point  only  396  feet  below  the  surface,  and  also  had  a  per- 
pendicular wall  of  450  feet  in  height,  with  a  jagged  exterior,  which 
cut  through  in  one  night  the  rope  attached  to  the  moorings  of  a 
buoy  laid  down  to  mark  the  spot. 

The  importance  of  discovering  and  avoiding  obstacles  so  fatal 
to  the  existence  of  a  cable  is  at  once  apparent,  and  a  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  perfecting  of  the  apparatus  by 
which  the  soundings  are  taken.  Hemp  lines  were  originally 
used  to  lower  the  sounder,  but  in  1872  Sir  William  Thomson 
experimented  with  pianoforte  steel  wire  and  proved  its  perfect 
siiitability  to  the  purpose.  The  advantages  it  possesses  over  the 
hemp  line  are  numerous.  Its  bulk  is  twenty-five  times  less, 
being  only  ^  of  an  inch  as  compared  to  f  of  an  inch,  while  its 
breaking  strain  is,  bulk  for  bulk,  eighteen  times  as  great.  Its 
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smooth  surface  and  small  superficial  area  make  it  available  in  the 
strongest  currents,  such  as  the  gulf-stream,  where  it  has  been 
found  practically  impossible  to  get  bottom  with  the  hemp  line. 
But  it  is  in  the  recovery  that,  owing  to  the  small  weight — which 
is  only  1£  Ib.  for  600  feet — the  superiority  of  the  wire  is 
most  apparent.  A  length  of  2,000  fathoms — or  nearly  two 
nautical  miles — can  be  wound  in,  when  the  ship  has  started 
and  is  steaming  eight  or  nine  knots  an  hour,  in  22  minutes, 
that  is,  at  the  rate  of  540  feet  per  minute,  which  is  very  little 
slower  than  that  at  which  it  sinks.  A  similar  length  of  hemp 
line  takes  2^  hours  to  recover,  and  this  can  only  be  effected 
when  the  ship  is  stationary.  One  of  the  deepest  soundings  by 
the  wire  on  record  was  taken  by  the  Dacia  in  the  Atlantic,  when 
a  depth  of  3,233  fathoms — equal  to  nearly  three  and  a  half  statute 
miles — was  registered,  the  whole  operation  taking  only  1  hour 
18  minutes,  as  against  the  4  hours  which  the  sounding  with  a 
hemp  line  would  require. 

The  wire  is  wound  on  a  drum  supported  on  an  iron  framework 
at  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  fitted  with  a  small  rotatory  engine 
for  winding  it  in  again  after  sounding.  The  sounder  itself 
consists  of  a  central  tube  with  valves  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
through  which  the  water  passes  as  it  descends,  but  which  shut 
down  as  soon  as  the  hauling  up  begins,  and  enclose  a  sample  of 
the  bottom  water.  Below  the  central  tube  are  three  small  tubes 
which  sink  into  the  mud  and  bring  up  specimens  of  it  for  inspec- 
tion. An  analytical  chemist  on  board  examines  them  and 
determines  whether  they  are  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the 
cable.  The  most  destructive  deposits  are  near  the  shore,  owing 
to  the  iodine  contained  in  seaweed  and  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
which  has  been  proved  to  corrode  the  sheathing  wires  rapidly. 
The  best  deposits  in  which  to  lay  a  cable  are  those  known  by  the 
name  of  Pteropod  and  Globigerina  ooze.  The  former  is  not  found 
at  a  greater  depth  than  1,500  fathoms,  and  the  latter  than  2,500 
fathoms,  the  reason  being  that  the  delicate  shells  of  carbonate  of 
lime  of  which  they  are  composed  cannot  withstand  the  dissolving 
action  of  the  free  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  they  pass  through  the 
water,  long  enough  to  sink  any  deeper.  These  oozes  are  so 
yielding  that  the  cable  becomes  embedded  in  them,  and  their 
presence  is  a  guarantee  against  the  existence  of  scouring  currents. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  speed  of  sinking,  an  iron  shot,  from 
20  Ibs.  to  60  Ibs.  in  weight,  with  a  hole  through  the  centre  of  it, 
is  slipped  over  the  sounder,  and  held  in  position  by  a  loop  of  soft 
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iron  wire,  which,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  is  cut  on  reaching 
the  bottom,  the  shot  being  thus  released  and  abandoned.  As  the 
temperature  of  its  surroundings  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
electrical  condition  of  a  cable,  it  is  very  useful  to  take  the 
temperature  of  the  water  at  the  sea  bottom  when  sounding.  For 
this  purpose  a  thermometer  is  attached  to  the  wire  a  little 
distance  above  the  sounder.  This  is  usually  the  '  capsizing 
thermometer,'  so-called  because  on  being  hauled  up  again  it 
capsizes,  and  by  the  movement  registers  the  temperature  of  the 
water  at  the  time  of  capsizing,  that  is  the  bottom  water.  As, 
however,  the  coldest  water — except  in  rare  instances  where 
currents  of  a  higher  temperature  exist — is  almost  always  at  the 
bottom,  an  ordinary  maximum  and  minimum  thermometer  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  These  observations  reveal  in  the 
tropics  a  great  difference  between  the  surface  water  and  the  lower 
water,  the  former  being  found  in  several  soundings  of  2,000 
fathoms  to  be  as  much  as  86°,  while  the  bottom  water  of  the  same 
soundings  was  only  36°.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  difference 
for  small  depths,  the  surface  in  some  cases  being  83*5°,  while 
only  twenty  fathoms  down  the  temperature  was  as  low  as  64°,  a 
fall  of  almost  one  degree  per  fathom,  and  proving  to  how  short  a 
distance  below  the  surface  the  heat  of  the  sun  penetrates. 

If  the  route  has  been  surveyed  beforehand,  the  ship  which  is 
to  lay  the  cable  proceeds  to  one  of  the  two  places  between  which 
it  is  to  run.  Arrived  here,  the  first  care  is  to  select  a  convenient 
landing  place.  This  must  not  be  near  where  ships  are  in  the 
habit  of  anchoring,  and  consequently  the  hut  into  which  the  end 
of  the  cable  is  taken,  in  some  cases  stands  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  town  for  which  the  cable  is  being  laid.  A  land  line,  or 
a  bay  cable  running  close  to  the  shore,  then  connects  the  cable 
hut  with  the  town.  A  suitable  spot  having  been  chosen,  the  ship 
anchors  as  near  as  possible  to  it  and  the  preparations  for  landing 
the  shore  end  commence.  The  hut,  which  is  on  board  already 
made,  is  sent  ashore  with  carpenters  to  put  it  together,  and  a 
batch  of  cable  hands  go  off  to  get  ready  the  landing  gear  and  dig 
the  cable  trench  from  low  water  mark  to  the  hut.  The  huts  are 
twelve  feet  square,  and  are  made  of  corrugated  iron  lined  with 
felt  and  matchboarding.  They  are  fitted  with  a  set  of  testing 
instruments,  and  in  addition  to  a  table  and  a  pair  of  chairs 
possess  a  camp  bedstead  on  which  the  electrician  who  is  not  on 
watch  may  rest.  If  the  hut  is  a  great  distance  from  the  town  or 
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any  inn,  a  stove  and  cooking  utensils  are  added,  and  provisions 
are  sent  from  the  ship,  as  those  put  ashore  must  remain  in  the 
hut  till  the  cable  is  laid,  which  if  it  is  a  long  one  will  be  several 
days  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  if  troublesome 
faults  develop,  might  extend  to  two  or  three  weeks  or  even  months. 

The  gear  sent  ashore  for  landing  the  end  consists  of  two 
*  spider  sheaves,'  ^r  large  V-shaped  wheels  in  light  iron  frame- 
work which  are  secured  on  the  beach  some  sixty  yards  apart,  by 
attaching  them  to  sand  anchors,  large  blocks  of  wood  buried  deep 
in  the  sand.  A  rope,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  cable,  is 
paid  out  in  boats  from  the  stern  of  the  ship,  passed  round  the 
two  wheels  on  shore  and  brought  back  to  the  picking-up  drum  in 
the  bows.  The  rope  is  then  hauled  in  by  the  latter,  and  drags 
the  cable  out  of  the  stern  of  the  ship  towards  the  shore.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  cable,  which  is  very  heavy,  sinking  and  being 
caught  or  damaged  by  a  rocky  bottom,  large  india-rubber  buoys, 
inflated  with  air,  are  fastened  to  it  at  intervals  of  fifty  to  sixty  feet, 
and  support  it  till  it  reaches  the  shore. 

The  time  occupied  in  landing  a  shore  end  varies  from  twenty 
minutes  to  nearly  an  hour,  according  as  the  ship  is  a  quarter  or 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  shore.  At  a  greater  distance  the 
cable  is  coiled  on  a  raft  made  of  a  couple  of  boats  and  towed 
ashore  by  the  steam  launch.  On  one  occasion,  where  the  landing 
place  happened  to  be  near  a  railway,  the  line  was  made  fast  to  a 
locomotive,  which  hauled  the  cable  ashore  very  expeditiously. 
When  a  bar  of  sand  prevents  a  ship  from  getting  nearer  than  seven 
or  eight  miles,  a  steam  lighter  with  a  small  draught  has  to  be 
employed  and  fitted  up  temporarily  as  a  cable  ship  to  pay  out  over 
the  bar.  During  the  landing  of  the  shore  end  messages  are 
exchanged  between  ship  and  shore  by  means  of  flag  signalling  in 
the  daytime  and  at  night  by  the  Morse  lamp,  in  which  a  shutter 
worked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  light  by  a  lever,  gives  long 
and  short  flashes  to  represent  the  dash  and  dot  of  the  Morse 
signalling  code. 

When  enough  cable  has  been  hauled  ashore  to  reach  the  hut, 
the  fact  is  signalled  to  the  ship  by  hoisting  a  flag,  and  then  the 
cable  is  detached  from  the  line,  and  being  laid  along  the  trench, 
enters  the  hut  through  a  hole  in  one  corner  of  the  floor.  Here 
the  electrician  in  charge  takes  possession,  and  connecting  it  to  his 
speaking  instruments  communicates  with  the  electrician-in-chief 
on  board,  and  tests  are  taken  to  see  if  the  cable  has  sustained  any 
damage  during  the  landing.  Meantime  the  steam  launch  is  busy 
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detaching  the  buoys  and  allowing  the  cable  to  sink,  while  those 
ashore  collect  the  gear  used  for  landing  and  take  it  off  in  boats  to 
the  ship.  At  length  the  shore  party  have  returned,  the  boats  are 
up,  and  everything  being  ready  for  the  start,  the  anchor  is  weighed 
and  '  slow  ahead '  rung  on  the  engine-room  bells. 

The  commencement  of  the  actual  cable-laying  is  always  an 
interesting  occasion  on  board  a  telegraph  ship,  and  is  usually 
accompanied  with  a  certain  undercurrent  of  excitement.  At  the 
tank  from  which  the  cable  happens  to  be  running  stands  the 
cable  foreman,  leaning  over  the  railings  round  the  open  hatchway, 
and  watching  his  charge  uncoil  itself  slowly  and  rise  to  the 
quadrant  just  above,  guided  in  its  upward  path  by  a  circular  iron 
framework  round  the  cone,  called  the  *  crinoline.'  Within  his 
reach  is  a  telegraph  to  the  engine-room,  so  that  the  engines  can 
instantly  be  stopped  if  anything  goes  wrong.  In  the  tank  itself 
several  men  are  stationed,  removing  the  laths  of  wood  between 
the  flakes,  and  seeing  that  one  coil  does  not  foul  another.  They 
apply  themselves  in  silence  to  their  work,  and  the  only  one  to 
speak  is  the  cable  foreman,  who  occasionally  shouts  out  some 
directions  to  the  men  belovr,  his  voice  echoing  strangely  in  the 
hollow  tank.  If  it  is  night  the  tank  is  well  lighted  with  clusters 
of  incandescent  lamps,  and  the  quarterdeck,  where  the  chief 
paying-out  machinery  stands,  is  similarly  illumined.  For  splicing, 
buoying,  and  other  work  on  the  hurricane  deck,  an  arc  light  is 
suspended  from  the  mast  and  throws  into  clear  relief  every  bolt 
and  chain  link  on  deck. 

After  leaving  the  quadrant  the  cable  passes  along  a  trough  on 
the  starboard  side  to  the  friction  table,  an  arrangement  to  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  straightening  it,  and  preventing  any  slack 
previous  to  reaching  the  drum  of  the  paying-out  machinery  on 
quarterdeck.  It  is  from  here  that  the  engineer-in-chief  controls 
the  whole  operation,  while  his  subordinates  are  busy  over  their 
various  tasks,  noting  the  revolutions  of  the  ship's  engines  and 
taking  the  readings  of  the  drum  indicator,  the  results  of  which 
they  work  out  in  an  office  close  to  the  scene.  At  the  hand-wheel, 
near  the  dynamometer  in  connection  with  the  breaks,  stands  a 
carpenter,  turning  it  to  right  or  left,  according  as  he  receives 
instructions  from  the  chief  engineer  to  lessen  or  increase  the 
strain  on  the  cable.  From  a  hose  above  the  drum  a  continuous 
stream  of  water  flows  on  to  the  breaks  to  prevent  their  being 
overheated.  As  the  rate  of  paying  out  increases,  the  ring  of  the 
wheels  over  which  the  cable  runs  to  the  stern  is  added  to  the 
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monotonous  plash  of  the  water,  and  the  dull  swirl  of  the  cable  in 
its  passage  along  the  trough  from  tank  to  quarterdeck. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  though  the  most  unobtrusive, 
work  on  board  a  cable  ship  during  laying  is  performed  in  the 
testing-room.  On  the  Silvertown  this  room  is  midships  on  the 
maindeck,  immediately  beneath  the  bridge,  which  makes  it  both 
dark  and  hot,  though  the  situation  is  one  in  which  the  motion 
of  the  ship  is  least  observable,  an  important  point  when  using 
delicately  balanced  electrical  instruments.  In  one  corner  on  a 
row  of  shelves  are  arranged  the  batteries,  some  three  hundred 
Leclanche  cells.  A  stout  table,  firmly  fixed  against  the  side  of 
the  room,  in  order  to  make  it  as  immovable  as  possible,  supports 
the  testing  instruments,  their  well-polished  brass  terminals  and 
glossy  ebonite  structure  shining  softly  in  the  subdued  light  of 
the  testing  lamp.  The  most  important  instrument  in  a  testing 
room  is  the  galvanometer,  by  which  the  strength  of  electrical 
currents,  and  consequently  the  resistance  of  the  conductors  along 
which  they  pass,  is  measured.  It  consists,  briefly,  of  coils  of 
very  fine  copper  wire,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  suspended  by  a 
cocoon  fibre  a  small  mirror  with  a  magnet  at  the  back  of  it.  A 
current  passing  through  these  coils  tends  to  deflect  the  magnet, 
and  with  it  the  mirror,  one  side  or  the  other,  according  as  the 
current  is  positive  or  negative,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
according  to  its  strength.  A  spot  of  light  from  a  lamp  behind  a 
graduated  scale  is  thrown  on  to  the  mirror,  from  which  it  is 
reflected  back  to  the  scale,  and  the  size  of  its  deflection  noted. 
The  other  instruments  are  resistance  boxes,  condensers,  shunts, 
and  keys  of  every  description,  for  turning  the  current  through  the 
different  instruments  required.  A  lead,  or  insulated  wire,  runs 
from  the  testing  instruments  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cable  which 
is  being  laid,  and  by  its  means  the  electrical  condition  of  the  cable 
can  be  tested.  The  electrician  on  duty  watches  the  oscillation  of 
the  spot  of  light  on  the  scale  as  it  sways  gently  to  and  fro  with 
the  motion  of  the  ship,  and  at  regular  intervals  notes  down  the 
deflection  indicated. 

After  paying  out  a  certain  distance  from  the  first  landing- 
place,  the  cable  is  usually  buoyed,  and  the  ship  goes  on  to  the 
other  landing-place,  and  putting  the  end  ashore,  pays  back  to  the 
buoy,  splices  the  two  lengths,  and  lets  go  the  bight.  When  the 
cable  is  going  to  be  buoyed,  the  watchers  in  the  hut  are  informed 
of  the  intention.  A  pre-arranged  signal  is  given  through  the  testing 
galvanometer,  and  then  the  end  of  the  cable  is  connected  to  the 
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mirror-speaking  instrument.  This  instrument  is  made  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  galvanometer,  but  the  mirror  is  more  stiffly 
suspended,  and  the  deflections  are  consequently  more  sharp  and 
denned.  In  signalling,  the  letters  are  formed  by  the  movements 
of  the  spot  of  light  to  the  right  and  left,  corresponding  to  the  dots 
and  dashes  of  the  Morse  code.  When  those  on  shore  have  received 
their  instructions,  the  cable  end  is  disconnected  from  the  testing- 
room  wire  and  fastened  on  to  a  stout  rope  which  comes  up  with 
it  from  the  tank  and  holds  it  while  the  moorings  are  got  ready. 
The  task  of  bringing  up  a  large  ship  like  the  Silvertown,  when 
buoying  a  cable,  is  a  delicate  piece  of  work.  It  must  be  done 
with  such  judgment  that  the  end  of  the  cable  just  reaches  the 
stern,  where  the  preparations  for  buoying  it  are  made,  without 
going  overboard.  When  the  enormous  momentum  of  the  ship  is 
considered,  and  the  fact  that  her  way  alone,  when  going  full 
speed,  would  carry  her  at  least  a  mile,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
is  no  easy  matter.  The  engineer  in  charge  goes  about  the 
operation  with  great  care,  and  to  assist  his  calculations  a  line  of 
men  are  posted  from  the  tank  to  the  stern,  to  pass  the  word  along, 
stating  the  number  of  coils  left  as  each  fresh  one  is  unwound. 
In  accordance  with  this  information,  he  gives  his  orders  to  the 
ship's  engineer,  and  conducts  his  task  in  the  following  fashion : 
the  engines  having  been  put  half-speed  as  soon  as  the  last  flake 
was  reached,  the  cable  is  already  seen  to  be  running  out  at  a 
slower  rate. 

*  Twenty   coils  ....  nineteen  ....  eighteen '   are    called 
along  the  line. 

*  Gro  slow,'  says  the  engineer,  and  his  orders  are  shouted  down 
into  the  engine-room. 

*  Ten  ....  nine  ....  eight.' 

*  Stop  her ! '  he  cries.     Soon  the  speed  is  so  much  reduced 
that  the  cable  is  barely  moving,  while  the  only  sound,  now  that 
the  engines  have  ceased  working,  is  the  wash  of  the  water  against 
the  ship's  sides. 

'  Three  ....  two  ....  one  ....  end  on  the  drum,  sir ! ' 

*  Half  speed  astern.'     The  cable  crawls  along  and  comes  to  a 
standstill,  but  every  now  and  then  runs  out  a  few  feet  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  ship. 

*  End  off  the  drum,  sir  ! ' 

(  Stop  her !  Down  with  the  breaks  ! '  and  the  end  is  stopped 
dead,  just  as  it  reaches  a  convenient  position,  halfway  between 
the  drum  and  the  stern  sheaves. 
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A  dozen  cable  hands  at  once  .set  about  the  preparations  for 
buoying  it.  A  chain  is  bent  on  to  the  end  of  the  cable,  and  to 
this  is  attached  the  chain  of  the  mushroom  anchor  and  also  the 
buoying  rope  which  is  led  round  outside  the  ship  to  the  picking- 
up  drum  on  the  bows.  The  mushroom  anchor  which  hangs  at 
the  side  of  the  ship  is  then  let  go  and  plunges  into  the  water  with 
a  dull  plash,  its  twenty  fathoms  of  chain,  which  are  flaked  in  a  box 
at  an  opening  in  the  bulwarks,  leaping  and  twisting  after  it  till  the 
bight  disappears  with  a  final  swish,  and  the  whole  weight  is  taken 
by  the  end  at  the  stern.  When  this  is  done,  the  order  to  '  cut 
away  '  is  given,  the  rope  which  still  holds  the  cable  to  the  paying- 
out  drum  is  severed,  the  cable  end  with  the  chains  attached  to  it 
crashes  overboard,  and  all  now  hangs  from  the  mooring  rope  at 
the  bows.  This  rope  is  paid  out  to  the  required  length  and  its 
end  made  fast  to  the  buoy — for  great  depths  some  twelve  feet  high 
and  eight  feet  in  diameter — which  is  hanging  outside  the  rigging. 
Then  the  buoy  itself  is  lowered  into  the  water,  is  slipped  and  floats 
curtseying  away  to  its  moorings,  while  the  ship  steams  ahead  for 
its  next  destination. 

If  by  any  mischance  the  end  of  the  cable  slips  overboard 
before  it  has  been  secured  to  the  mooring  rope,  or  if  the  latter 
breaks,  a  mark  buoy  is  at  once  lowered,  and  the  cable  grappled 
for  as  near  the  end  as  possible.  The  grappling  iron,  which  is  like 
a  fish  hook  with  six  blunt  barbs,  is  lowered  to  the  bottom  by  a 
rope  paid  out  from  the  picking-up  drum  in  the  bows,  and  the  ship, 
set  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  cable  lies,  steams 
slow  ahead.  The  dynamometer,  under  which  the  rope  passes,  is 
then  watched,  and  as  soon  as  a  marked  rise  in  its  strain  is  noticed, 
the  ship  is  stopped,  and  the  rope  hauled  in  till  the  grapnel 
appears  above  the  surface  with  the  cable  hanging  from  one  or  two 
of  its  prongs.  With  a  good  bottom  the  cable  ought  to  be  hooked 
after  one  or  two  drags,  but  if  the  bottom  is  rocky  the  prongs  of  the 
grapnel  are  frequently  broken,  and  with  bad  weather  to  contend 
against  as  well,  a  ship  may  grapple  for  several  weeks,  or  even 
months,  before  her  efforts  are  attended  with  success. 

After  landing  the  second  shore  end,  the  cable  is  paid  out 
towards  the  end  already  buoyed.  If  this  is  approached  at  night 
time,  a  search  light  is  very  useful.  At  the  Jubilee  naval  review, 
the  Silvertown  had  on  board  the  largest  search  light  that  has  ever 
been  fitted  up.  The  dynamo  which  supplied  the  lamp  was 
capable  of  producing  a  light  of  60,000  candle  power.  By  its  rays 
objects  at  three  or  four  miles  distance  were  made  distinctly 
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visible,  while  the  light  itself  could  be  seen  as  far  as  the  horizon. 
Indeed,  when  triangulating  the  Mediterranean  shores,  a  light  of 
this  character,  set  up  on  Muley  Hassin,  a  peak  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  11,830  feet  above  the  sea  and  twenty  miles  inland  from 
the  south-east  coast  of  Spain,  was  clearly  visible  at  a  similar 
station  on  Mount  Anna  in  Morocco,  7,220  feet  high,  the  distance 
between  these  two  points  being  136  nautical  miles. 

As  soon  as  the  buoy  has  been  reached,  a  boat  is  lowered  and 
sent  out  with  a  line  from  one  of  the  forward  picking-up  drums  to 
attach  to  the  mooring  rope.  This  done,  the  buoy  is  set  free  and 
floated  alongside  the  ship,  while  the  drum  hauls  up  the  cable. 
Meantime,  a  line  from  the  other  picking-up  drum  has  been 
passed  round  outside  the  ship  to  the  cable  astern,  which  is  then 
cut  and  also  hauled  round  to  the  bows.  Both  ends  being  now  on 
board,  the  work  of  making  the  splice  commences.  The  most 
important  part  of  this  is  the  operation  called  jointing,  that  is, 
soldering  the  two  ends  of  the  conductors  together  and  re-covering 
them  with  coatings  of  guttapercha.  If  these  are  put  on  unskil- 
fully, so  as  to  leave  air  bubbles  between  them,  the  pressure  of  the 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  will  cause  these  bubbles  to  burst, 
and  the  insulation  becoming  faulty,  the  cable  will  break  down.  The 
jointer  is,  consequently,  a  superior  workman,  with  a  special  training 
and  correspondingly  good  pay,  and  he  spends  some  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  over  his  task,  settling  himself  composedly  on  a  joint 
box,  while  his  assistant  heats  his  tools  for  him  and  holds  them 
ready  to  his  hand. 

When  at  length  this  delicate  piece  of  work  is  concluded,  and 
the  joint,  after  testing,  has  been  pronounced  satisfactory,  the 
splice  is  finished  by  the  cable  hands,  who  relay  the  hemp  on  the 
conductor  and  twist  the  sheathing  wires  over  it  again,  securing 
them  by  lapping  them  with  ductile  wire  and  covering  the  whole 
with  spun  yarn.  When  this  is  done,  two  ropes  are  fastened  to 
the  bight  on  each  side  of  the  splice  and  are  made  fast  to  a  single 
line  running  from  the  drum.  This  line  is  paid  out  till  the  bight 
has  gone  overboard  and  is  hanging  well  clear  of  the  bow  sheaves. 
Then  the  engineer  on  duty,  who  is  standing  on  the  bow  baulks 
overlooking  the  water,  gives  the  word,  the  line  is  severed  by  one 
blow  from  a  sharp  axe,  the  end  flies  overboard  and  the  bight 
disappears  beneath  the  waves,  loud  cheers  from  the  men  greeting 
this  successful  conclusion  of  the  work. 
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A   BORDER  FORAY. 

The  winter  winds  were  blawing  cauld, 

It  was  St.  Martin's  tide, 
When  the  Captain  of  Bewcastle  vowed 

A  foray  he  would  ride, 
To  drive  a  prey  from  Teviotdale, 

In  spite  of  friend  or  foe  ; 
He  mustered  all  his  merry  men, 

And  blithely  forth  did  go. 

They  crossed  the  river,  climbed  the  brae, 

They  emptied  many  a  byre, 
They  drove  the  cattle  on  before, 

Then  set  the  stacks  on  fire. 
When  they  came  to  the  lone  Dodhead, 

Jamie  Telfer  he  did  pray 
That  they  would  spare  his  lowly  hame, 

But  they  drove  his  kye  away. 

His  stable  doors  were  one  and  all 

From  off  the  hinges  flung, 
His  best  steeds  they  were  ta'en  away, 

The  rest  were  all  hamstrung. 
Then  Jamie  Telfer  vowed  revenge, 

As  through  the  falling  snaw 
He  ran  on  foot  ten  miles  or  more 

To  Gibbie  Elliot's  Ha'. 

*  Wha  brings  the  fray  ?  '  auld  Gibbie  cried, 

'  Wha  brings  the  fray  to  me  ?  ' 

*  It's  Jamie  Telfer  o'  the  Dodhead, 

A  harried  man  I  be ; 
There's  naething  at  the  lone  Dodhead, 

There's  naething  left  to  me 
But  a  burned-down  house,  a  waefu'  wife, 

And  wailing  bairns  three.' 
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'  Seek  succour  where  you  pay  blackmail, 

For  that  you  ne'er  paid  me  ; 
Gae  ask  for  help  at  Branxsome  Ha', 

For  nane  you'll  get  frae  me.' 
*  I  hae  paid  blackmail,'  then  Jamie  cried, 

'  I  hae  paid  blackmail  to  thee, 
But  ne'er  to  an  Elliot  I'll  pay  again 
Until  the  day  I  dee.' 

He  hied  him  now  to  Coultard  clough, 

O'er  moorland,  moss,  and  lea. 
'  Wha  brings  the  fray  ?  '  cried  auld  Jock  Grieve, 

*  Wha  brings  the  fray  to  me  ? ' 
( It's  Jamie  Telfer  o'  the  Dodhead, 

A  harried  man  I  be ; 
There's  naething  at  the  Dodhead  left 
But  wife  and  bairns  three.' 

A  sturdy  tyke  was  auld  Jock  Grieve, 

Wha  many  a  fray  had  seen ; 
And  though  his  locks  were  thin  and  grey, 

His  eye  was  clear  and  keen. 
He  set  his  twa  sons  on  coal-black  steeds, 

Himself  upon  his  dappled  grey, 
While  eager  on  a  borrowed  steed 

Jamie  Telfer  led  the  way. 

And  soon  they  got  to  Branxsome  Ha' 

And  shouted  loud  and  clear. 
'  Wha  brings  the  fray  ?  '  cried  auld  Buccleuch, 

*  Wha  dares  the  fray  bring  here  ?  ' 
'  It's  Jamie  Telfer  o'  the  Dodhead, 

A  harried  man  I  be  ; 
There's  naething  at  the  Dodhead  left 
But  wife  and  bairns  three.' 

'  Alack-a-day  ! '  cried  auld  Buccleuch, 

*  My  heart  is  wae  for  thee  ; 

But  haste  thee,  warn  Willie,  my  son, 
And  bid  him  come  to  me. 
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Gae  saddle  his  horse,  call  out  his  men, 
Drink  deep  o'  my  blood-red  wine ; 

If  he'll  nae  ride  for  Telfer's  kye 
Will  Scott's  nae  son  o'  mine. 

*  Warn  Wat  o'  Harden  and  his  sons, 

And  Scott  o'  common-side ; 
While  Gilmans  cleuch  and  Gouldie  lands 

Alang  wi'  them  will  ride. 
And  so  will  Borthwick-water  bold, 

And  Armstrong  o'  the  Park ; 
Twa  better  and  twa  braver  men 

Ne'er  rode  forth  in  the  dark. 

'  I  saw  them  on  their  stirrups  stand, 

And  strike  wi'  might  and  main, 
When  belted  Howard's  steel-capped  men 

Assailed  the  Scotts  in  vain. 
Warn  big  Jock  Johnston  and  his  men, 

And  Kerr  o'  Linhope  Vale ; 
The  Southern  loons  shall  rue  their  raid 

On  bonny  Teviotdale. 

*  But  I,  wha  never  flinched  the  fray, 

Nor  feared  the  face  o'  man, 
Bowed  doon  by  age,  the  bold  Buccleuch 

Nae  mair  can  lead  the  van.' 
The  mist  hung  heavy  on  the  brae, 

The  morning  air  was  chill, 
When  they  o'ertook  the  reiving  band 

Near  Bedcliffs  lonely  hill. 

The  first  to  speak  was  auld  Jock  Grieve, 

Wha  shouted,  '  Keiving  loon  ! 
Eelease  ye  Jamie  Telfer's  kye 

Or  dread  the  reiver's  doom.' 
The  Captain,  turning  fiercely  round, 

Cried,  *  Dotard,  cease  thy  din, 
Or,  though  thy  head  is  bald  and  grey, 

I'll  cleave  it  to  the  chin. 
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'  Dismount  thee  from  that  dappled  steed, 

For  it  shall  go  with  me.' 
But  Jock,  wha  drew  his  burly  brand, 

Said,  *  That  we  have  yet  to  see.' 
Then  up  spoke  Jock  Grieve's  eldest  son — 

A  gallart  bold  was  he — 
*  My  father  sits  his  dappled  steed 
Eight  well,  as  you  may  see. 

'  And  if  his  head  is  somewhat  grey, 

There's  dark  pows  here  enow ; 
The  steed  which  bears  an  honest  man 

Shall  never  carry  you.' 
The  wintry  sun  rose  fierce  and  red, 

Fiercely  the  fray  begun, 
But  high  he  shone  above  their  heads 

Before  their  work  was  done. 

When  stark  and  stiff  upon  the  sod 

Within  the  lonely  glen 
The  Captain  of  Bewcastle  lay 

With  thirty  of  his  men. 
And  near  to  them  with  many  more 

Before  the  fight  was  won 
Lay  Buccleuch's  winsome  Willie  Scott 

And  Jock  Grieve's  eldest  son. 

So  now  they  did  the  spoil  divide 

From  reiving  hands  set  free, 
And  Telfer  for  his  ten  milch  kye 

Drove  hame  just  thirty- three. 
A  tear-drop  fell  from  Harden's  eye 

On  Willie's  bloody  bier ; 
'  We've  got  back  Telfer's  kye,'  he  said, 
*  And  paid  for  them  right  dear.' 

Between  the  burn-side  and  the  brae 

Their  graves  may  yet  be  seen, 
And  men  still  call  the  eerie  spot 

The  reivers'  bloody  green. 
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For  when  the  sun  did  melt  the  snaw, 

'Twas  ever  after  said, 
The  water  clear  of  Redcliff  burn 

For  three  lang  days  ran  red. 

And  oft  mid  mists  of  early  morn 

A  horn  is  heard  to  sound, 
While  fleeting  forms  are  seen  to  glide 

The  lonely  hillside  round. 
And  shepherds  hear  the  angry  cries 

Of  fierce  contending  men, 
And  wisely  shun,  as  well  they  may, 

The  wild  moss  troopers'  glen. 
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HIS  FIRST  EXPERIMENT. 

I. 

LAST  winter  George  Pownceby  spent  some  weeks  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  Birkdale.  One  morning  he  was  coming  along  the  corridor 
leading  from  the  smoking-room  when  he  met  Mrs.  Pratt.  The 
lady  stopped. 

4  What  is  that  you  have  in  your  hand  ?  '  she  asked. 

Mr.  Pownceby  had  in  his  hand  a  slim  pamphlet,  in  a  green 
paper  cover.  He  held  it  up. 

*  I've  got  it!' 


<  Yes  !  ' 

4  Oh,  I  say  !' 

These  remarks  are  not  given  here  as  examples  of  English 
conversation,  but  with  a  view  of  presenting  the  reader  with  an 
accurate  report  of  what  was  spoken.  There  was  a  pause.  Then 
the  lady  said,  with  great  solemnity  :  — 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  has  actually  come  ?  ' 

*  I  do  !  '    Mr.  Pownceby  held  out  the  slim  pamphlet  at  arm's 
length  in  front  of  him.     He  pointed  at  it  with  the  index-finger 
of  his  other  hand  :  '  How  to  Hypnotise.      A  Practical  Treatise. 
Hints  to  Amateurs.     With  full  instructions  for   marvellous    ex- 
periments.    Price  7d.     Post  free,  eight  stamps.' 

t  Oh,  Mr.  Pownceby,  I  am  so  sorry.' 

*  Sorry,  Mrs.  Pratt  !  Why,  it  was  at  your  instigation  I  plunged 
to  the  extent  of  those  eight  stamps.' 

'  But  you  don't  understand  ;  my  husband's  coming  ;  I  have  to 
meet  him  at  Southport  station  at  12.32.  Why  he  couldn't  get 
out  at  Birkdale  I  can't  think.  But  perhaps  it  was  because  the 
train  doesn't  stop.'  Mr.  Pownceby  stroked  his  moustache  ;  there 
was  not  much,  but  he  was  fond  of  stroking  what  there  was  of  it. 
Mrs.  Pratt's  husband  had  been  rather  a  joke.  People  who  winter 
in  hotels  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  prepared  to  be  epigrammatic  at  the 
expense  of  a  pretty  married  woman  whose  husband  is  not  in 
evidence.  And  Mrs.  Pratt's  husband  had  not  been  in  evidence  — 
as  yet. 

*  I  don't  quite  follow  you.'     Mr.  Pownceby  spoke  with  a  little 
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malice.    '  Whence  your  sorrow  ?  Because  your  husband  is  coming 
by  the  12.32  ?  ' 

*  Don't  you  see,  I  want  to  be  the  first  to  be  experimented  on. 
I've  been  waiting  for  that  book  two  days,  and  now  it  just  comes 
when  I  can't  stay.     Don't  you  think  there's  time  ?     Come  into 
my  sitting-room.' 

They  went  into  her  sitting-room.     When  they  were  there,  the 
lady  again  assailed  the  gentleman  with  the  inquiry : 
'  Don't  you  think  there's  time  ?  ' 

*  It  depends.     I  think  you're  going  too  fast.     To  commence 
with,  I've  been  looking  through  the  thing  in  the  smoking-room, 
and  I  believe  it's  a  swindle.' 

'  A  swindle  !     Oh,  don't  say  that.' 

*  It's  nothing  but  a  hash  of  old  mesmeric  tricks  I've  seen  per- 
formed at  country  fairs.' 

'  But  doesn't  it  tell  you  how  to  do  them  ? ' 

'  It  pretends  to.  It  gives  some  ridiculous  directions — but  I 
don't  believe  they  can  be  done  that  way.' 

'  Try !— do !— on  me ! ' 

Mr.  Pownceby  laughed.  Mrs.  Pratt  amused  him,  and  not 
for  the  first  time  either. 

*  To  begin  with,  we  have  to  sit  face  to  face  and  stare  at  each 
other  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 

*  Come  along !    Let's  begin.' 

The  lady  brought  forward  a  couple  of  chairs  and  they  sat  down 
on  them,  face  to  face,  and  very  close  together.  Opening  the 
pamphlet,  Mr.  Pownceby  searched  for  further  instructions. 

*  You're  not  staring  at  me,'  remarked  the  lady. 

*  Half  a  minute ;  I'm  looking  for  what  comes  next.' 

*  What  does  it  say  ?     Kead  it  aloud.' 

<  After  I've  stared  at  you  long  enough It  doesn't  sound  civil, 

does  it?' 

*  Never  mind  the  civility  ;  go  on  ! ' 

'  After  I've  stared  at  you  long  enough,  you  begin  to  feel 
queer.  Then ' — Mr.  Pownceby  read  from  the  pamphlet,  ' "  Place 
the  thumb  of  your  left  hand  on  the  subject's  forehead  " — you're 
the  subject — "just  above  the  nose,  and  level  with  the  eyebrows."  ' 
Mrs.  Pratt  placed  her  pretty  little  hand  above  her  pretty  little 
nose  to  point  out  the  exact  spot  denoted.  Mr.  Pownceby  read 
on.  * "  This  is  the  locality  of  the  Phrenological  Organ  of  In- 
dividuality." ' 
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*  Is  it  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Pratt  in  an  awe-struck  whisper.    The  reader 
continued  : 

*  "  Kest  the  ends  of  your  fingers  on  the  top  of  the  subject's 
head.     At  the  same  time  take  hold  of  the  left  hand  with  your 
right  hand,  applying  the  inside  part  of  your  thumb  to  the  middle 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand."     I'm  punctuating  this,'  interpolated  Mr. 
Pownceby,  '  as  I  go  on.     The  man  who  printed  it  seems  to  have 
had  a  fount  of  type  containing  no  other  stops  but  commas.  "  The 
object  of  this  is  for  the  operator  to  get  in  contact  with  two  very 
important  nerves  that  pass  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  which  are 
called  Ulnar  and  Median  nerves  " — I  don't  know  if  that's  true, 
or  what  it  means,  but  it  says  so  here — "  with  your  left  hand,  still 
keeping  the  thumb  on  the  forehead  between  the  eyes,  and  the  fin- 
gers resting  on  the  subject's  head,  which  must  be  inclined  slightly 
back.    Say, '  Look  into  my  eyes.'   After  gazing  in  his  eyes  intently 
for  a  few  seconds,  say  in  a  loud,  clear,  firm  tone  of  voice,  '  Close 
your  eyes  quite  tight.'     Let  him  remain  a  few  seconds  like  this," 
— and  the  trick  is  done.  There's  a  lot  more  nonsense  to  follow,  but 
when  you've  remained  for  a  few  seconds  like  that  you're  supposed 
to   be   mesmerised,  or   hypnotised,   or   whatever   they   call  the 
thing.' 

*  Eeally !    It  sounds  quite  simple.' 
1  It  does — simple  folly.' 

'  Hush  !  You  shouldn't  speak  like  that.  Perhaps,  if  you  don't 
believe,  you  mayn't  succeed.' 

*  It  says  something  to  that  effect  in  these  precious  pages.' 
'  Then  try  to  believe.     Let  us  begin.' 

They  began.  The  lady  was  preternaturally  solemn,  but  the 
gentleman  was  tortured  by  a  desire  to  smile.  He  felt  that  the 
lady  might  resent  his  laughter.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
ten  minutes'  stare  was  trying.  Mrs.  Pratt  had  sweet  blue  eyes, 
which  were  large  and  round — the  sort  of  eyes  which  the  average 
man  would  not  object  to  stare  at  for  ten  minutes  or  even  longer. 
As  the  appointed  space  of  time  drew  to  a  conclusion  even  Mr. 
Pownceby  became  reconciled  to  his  lot.  He  placed  his  left  thumb 
on  the  lady's  forehead  above  her  nose. 

'  Is  that  level  with  my  eyebrows  ?  '  she  inquired.  He  reproved 
her. 

< 1  don't  think  you  ought  to  speak.  You  destroy  the  connec- 
tion.' 

Mrs.  Pratt  was  dumb.    Mr,  Pownceby  proceeded  in  accordance 
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with  the  directions  contained  in  the  pamphlet.  He  rested  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  on  the  top  of  the  lady's  head.  He  took  hold  of 
her  left  hand  with  his  right.  He  applied  the  '  inside  part '  of  his 
thumb  to  the  centre  of  her  palm.  He  said  to  her : 

'  Look  into  my  eyes.' 

She  looked  into  his  eyes,  her  head  inclined  a  little  backwards. 
This  part  of  the  proceedings  was,  so  far  as  the  gentleman  was 
concerned,  on  the  whole  agreeable.  He  gazed  fixedly  into  her 
pretty  eyes.  Then  he  added,  in  a  'loud,  clear,  firm  tone  of 
voice : ' 

*  Close  your  eyes  quite  tight.' 

She  closed  her  eyes.  There  was  a  pause  for  a  few  seconds. 
Remembering  the  instructions  contained  in  the  pamphlet,  he  pro- 
ceeded another  step : 

*  You  cannot  open  your  eyes,'  he  said.     '  Your  eyes  are  fast, 
quite  fast.' 

The  pamphlet  had  it,  *  Should  the  subject  be  very  sensitive  he 
will  be  unable  to  open  them.'  Apparently  the  subject,  though 
in  this  case  feminine,  was  very  sensitive.  At  least  Mrs. 
Pratt  kept  her  eyes  shut  fast.  Mr.  Pownceby  was  a  little 
startled.  He  removed  his  touch  from  her  brow  and  released  her 
hand. 

*  Mrs.  Pratt,  are  you  hypnotised  already  ? '   Mrs.    Pratt  was 
silent.     *  Mrs.  Pratt,  you  don't  mean  you're  really  hypnotised  ?  ' 
Still  silence.     He  leant  forward  and  stared  at  the  lady,  not  in  the 
same  way  he  had  done  before,  but  quite  as  fixedly.     '  By  Jove  !  I 
believe  she  is ! '     He  got  up  from  the  chair.     He  glanced  at  the 
pamphlet.     He  wanted  to  know  how  to  reverse  the  process — how 
to  bring  the  lady  to  again. 

*  This  is  a  pretty  state  of  things !    The  thing  is  not  such  a 
swindle  as  I  thought  it  was.     But  it's  all  nonsense.     She  can't  be 
magnetised,  or  mesmerised,  or  hypnotised,  or  whatever  it  is.     If 
she  is,  the  thing's  as  easy  as  winking.     If  I'd  only  known  it  I'd 
have  been  mesmerising  people  since  the  days  of  childhood.     Mrs. 
Pratt ! ' 

But  Mrs.  Pratt  was  silent.  If  she  was  not  'hypnotised,' 
then  she  was  in  some  condition  which  was  equally  curious.  She 
sat  back  in  her  chair,  with  her  face  turned  up  to  the  ceiling,  in  a 
state  of  the  most  complete  quiescence.  Something  in  her 
appearance  struck  Mr.  Pownceby  as  even  unpleasantly  odd. 
He  recommenced  searching  down  the  page  of  the  green- 
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covered  pamphlet  for  the  reversal  process.  It  was  beautifully 
simple. 

'  In  order  to  release  him,'  the  pamphlet  said — throughout  the 
writer  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  '  subject '  would  be  mas- 
culine— '  blow  a  sharp,  cold  wind  from  your  mouth  on  his  eyes,  and 
say  with  authority,  "Now  you  can  open  them."  Eepeat  if  neces- 
sary. It  is  important  to  recollect  that  a  cold  wind  blown  from  the 
operator  destroys  the  effect  and  demagnetises.' 

One  could  not  but  suspect  that  some  subjects  might  not  like 
this.  But  its  simplicity  was  charming.  If  that  was  all  that  was 
necessary,  then,  so  far  as  Mr.  Pownceby  was  concerned,  the 
whole  science  of  hypnotism  was  already  mastered. 

He  approached  Mrs.  Pratt.  He  bent  over  her,  devoutly  hoping 
that  no  one  might  enter  the  room  as  he  was  engaged  in  doing  so. 
Quite  a  shock  went  through  him  as  he  advanced  his  face  towards 
hers,  the  expression  of  her  countenance  was  so  very  much  like 
death.  He  blew  a  *  cold  wind '  on  her  eyes— those  pretty  blue 
eyes,  whose  cerulean  hue  he  had  veiled. 

1  Now  you  can  open  them.' 

The  words  were  spoken  with  as  much  *  authority '  as  he  could 
muster  in  the  then  agitated  state  of  his  mind ;  but  Mrs.  Pratt 
did  not  open  them.  The  pamphlet  said,  *  Repeat  if  necessary.'  Mr. 
Pownceby  repeated.  He  blew,  and  he  blew.  He  blew  the  *  cold 
wind  '  all  out  of  him,  so  that  the  beads  of  perspiration  stood  upon 
his  brow,  but  still  the  *  subject '  gave  no  signs. 

*  Mrs.  Pratt !  Mrs.  Pratt !  I  say,  Mrs.  Pratt,  for  heaven's  sake 
do  look  at  me ! ' 

All  signs  of  '  authority  '  had  gone  from  him  now.  But  wind 
and  voice  alike  were  ineffectual.  Apparently  it  was  easier  to  hyp- 
notise than  to  do  the  other  thing.  In  his  trouble  Mr.  Pownceby 
told  himself  that  the  writer  of  that  pamphlet  was — well, 
untrustworthy.  Or  else  something  had  gone  wrong  in  the 
working.  But  what  could  it  be  ?  He  looked  at  his  watch. 

4  Half-past  twelve  !  I  shall  have  her  husband  here  directly. 
I  imagine  that  he  will  make  some  observations  if  he  finds  his 
wife  like  this.' 

Such  a  contingency  was  only  to  be  expected.  When  a  man, 
after  long  absence  from  his  wife,  returns  to  find  a  stranger  experi- 
menting on  her,  and  she  in  a  *  hypnotic '  condition,  from  which 
the  stranger  cannot  release  her,  his  first  feelings  towards  that 
stranger  are  not,  in  civilised  countries,  invariably  friendly.  Mr. 
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Pownceby,  when  he  had  blown  the  '  cold  wind '  all  out  of  him, 
arrived  at  a  resolution. 

'  I  will  tell  Doris.  I  must  get  her  to  help  me.  It  is  quite 
certain  that,  whatever  happens,  I  mustn't  let  that  man  come  and 
find  me  alone  with  his  wife.' 

It  was  only  the  dread  of  such  a  catastrophe  that  brought  him 
to  the  *  sticking-point '  of  his  resolution.  Miss  Haseltine — 
christened  Doris — was  Mr.  Pownceby 's  betrothed.  She  also  was 
wintering  in  the  hotel  with  her  mamma.  Mr.  Pownceby  was 
aware,  even  painfully  aware,  that  the  young  lady's  feelings  towards 
Mrs.  Pratt  were  not  of  the  warmest  possible  kind.  He  was 
equally  conscious  that  her  impression  was  that  his  feelings  were, 
if  anything,  too  warm.  He  would  rather  anything  had  happened, 
almost,  than  that  he  should  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  acquainting  Miss  Haseltine  with  the  situation  he  was  in.  But 
it  was  certainly  impossible  for  him  to  allow  the  returning  husband 
to  come  in  and  find  him  there,  alone  with  his  wife,  and  she 
apparently  in  a  chronic  hypnotic  condition. 

So  he  went  in  search  of  the  young  lady.  Of  course  he  found 
her  where  he  would  have  least  wished  to  find  her — in  the  drawing- 
room  with  the  ladies.  He  had  to  call  her  out,  and  at  first  she 
wouldn't  come. 

But  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  tell  his  tale 
in  the  presence  of  a  dozen  sharp-eared  and  sharp-tongued 
women,  he  protested  that  there  was  something  of  the  utmost 
importance  which  he  must  say  to  her  alone.  *  Well,  what  is  it  ? ' 
she  asked,  directly  he  had  got  her  outside  the  door.  He  perceived 
that  she  was  not  in  one  of  her  sentimental  moods.  Perhaps 
something  in  his  manner  had  roused  her  suspicions. 

1  Mrs.  Pratt  has  fainted.' 

'  Indeed  ?  What  has  that  to  do  with  me  ?  Let  her  faint.  She 
looks  to  me  as  though  she  were  the  sort  of  person  who  could 
faint  at  pleasure.' 

Miss  Haseltine  turned,  and  was  about  to  re-enter  the  drawing- 
room. 

'  Doris,  for  goodness'  sake  hear  me  out ;  I  want  your  help.  It's 
through  me  she's  fainted.' 

1  Pray  what  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

*  It's — it's  this  confounded  thing.'  Mr.  Pownceby  held  out  the 
slim,  green-covered  pamphlet.  '  You  know  I  told  you  I'd  written 
for  that  pamphlet,  "  How  to  Hypnotise."  Well,  the  thing  came 
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this  morning  ;  here  it  is  !  I've  been  experimenting  on  her,  and 
I've  not  only  hypnotised  her,  but,  by  George,  I  can't  get  her 
round  again.' 

*  A  pretty  state  of  things,  upon  my  word.' 

4  Don't  pitch  into  me  now,  Doris,  don't.  There  she  is  in  her 
sitting-room  in  a  fit  or  something  ;  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter 
with  her  ;  and  her  husband's  coming  this  morning.' 

I  He  is  coming  at  last,  is  he  ? ' 

I 1  expect   him  every   moment;   he's    due  at   Southport   at 
12.32.' 

'  She  seems  to  have  told  you  all  about  it.' 

*  She  told  me  so  much,  at  any  rate.     I  know  I've  been  an  ass, 
I  can  see  that  now,  but  lend  me  a  hand  first,  and  let  me  have  it 
afterwards.     I  was  obliged  to  come  to  you.     I  couldn't  let  him 
find  me  alone  with  her  in  such  a  state  as  that.     Come  and  see 
what  you  can  do  for  her,  there's  a  darling,  do  !     After  all,  it's  for 
me,  you  know,  not  her.' 

Miss  Haseltine  yielded  so  far  as  to  advance  with  him  along  the 
corridor.  There  was  a  fresh  arrival  when  they  reached  the  hall — a 
gentleman.  He  was  speaking  to  the  young  lady,  who  acted  as 
book-keeper,  through  the  office  window.  * 

*  My  name  is  Pratt — Gilead  J.  Pratt.     I  believe  my  wife  is 
staying  here.' 

Mr.  Pownceby  clutched  Miss  Haseltine's  arm. 

1  It's  he  ! '  he  whispered. 

'  There  is  a  Mrs.  Pratt  staying  here,'  replied  the  book-keeper. 
'  Her  sitting-room  is  No.  13.' 

The  new  arrival  was  about  to  be  ushered  into  No.  13,  when 
Mr.  Pownceby  interposed.  He  hurried  across  the  hall  and 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  *  Excuse  me,  may  I  speak  to  you  ? 
My  name  is  Pownceby.' 

The  new  arrival  turned  and  faced  him.  As  he  did  so  Mr. 
Pownceby  perceived,  a  little  dimly  perhaps,  what  sort  of  man  he 
was.  He  was  of  medium  height,  slightly  built,  about  forty  years 
of  age,  very  dark,  with  a  clean-shaven  face  and  a  pair  of  keen 
black  eyes,  which  looked  at  Mr.  Pownceby  as  though  they  meant 
to  pierce  him. 

'  Delighted  to  hear  you  speak,  or  any  man,  even  if  his  name's 
not  Pownceby.' 

Directly  the  words  were  spoken  Mr.  Pownceby  became 
conscious  that  the  new  arrival  was  an  American. 
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4 1  believe  you  are  Mr.  Pratt — Mrs.  Pratt's  husband.' 

'  I  am — worse  luck.' 

4  Eh — she  intended  to  meet  you  at  Southport  at  12.32.' 

*  She  did,  did  she  ?     That's  her  all  through.     As  she  used  to 
be.     She  never  did  get  farther  than  intentions.     It  is  about  two 
years  since  I  saw  her,  and  I  don't  see  her  now.     Have  you  a 
message  to  deliver  ?     Does  she  desire  that  I  should  go  away  for 
another  two  years  ?     If  so,  I'm  willing.' 

As  this  was  said  out  loud,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
concealment,  so  that  every  word  was  audible,  not  only  to  Mr. 
Pownceby,  to  whom  the  remarks  were  addressed,  but  also  to  Miss 
Haseltine,  and  the  book-keeper,  and  the  porter,  and  the  boots, 
and  the  waiter,  and  the  chambermaid,  and  any  other  straggler 
who  might  happen  to  be  within  fifty  yards  or  so,  it  would  seem 
that  in  her  husband  Mrs.  Pratt  possessed  a  man  of  character. 
But  Mr.  Pownceby  was  not  fond  of  such  publicity. 

*  Can  I  say  a  word  to  you  alone  ? ' 

*  No,  sir,  you  cannot.     If  you  have  a  message  from  my  wife, 
say  it.     If  not,  lead  on  to  No.  13.' 

*  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Pratt,  eh — Mrs.  Pratt  is  not — eh — quite  well.' 

*  Is  that  so  ?     I'm  glad  to  hear  it.     It's  a  comfort  to  know 
that  only  sickness  would  keep  her  from  her  husband ;  though  it 
wouldn't  need  much  of  that  to  keep  her  from  a  chance  of  seeing 
me.' 

'The  fact  is,  I  wish,  Mr.  Pratt,  you  would  let  me  speak  to  jou 
alone.' 

*  No,  sir,  I  will  not.     If  she's  dead,  don't  spare  my  feelings. 
If  she  has  left  me  for  a  better  man,  don't  spare  my  feelings 
either.' 

*  The  fact  is,  she's  in  a  hypnotic  state.' 

*  In  a  what  state  ?  ' 

*  A  hypnotic  state.' 

«  What  state's  that  ? ' 

'  "  Hypnotic  "  's  a  new  word — it's  been  brought  in  lately — it 
means  "  mesmeric." ' 

Mr.  Pratt  paused  before  replying.  He  looked  Mr.  Pownceby 
up  and  down. 

*  Look  here,  Mr. I  think  you  mentioned  Pownceby ;  I 

don't  know  who  you  are,  but  you  seem  a  friendly  kind  of  man. 
Take  my  advice  and  get  something  off  your  chest.     I  see  you've 
got  it  on.' 
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Mr.  Pownceby  smiled,  rather  faintly.  He  did  not  lack 
presence  of  mind,  as  a  rule,  though  just  then  the  situation  was  as 
much  as  he  could  manage.  He  made  a  dash  at  it. 

*  I  wish  you  would  give  me  half  a  minute  alone ;  but,  since  you 
will  not,  I  must  try  to  tell  my  story  where  we  are.     You  see  this 
book  ?  '     Mr.  Pownceby  held  up  the  fatal  treatise.     '  It  contains 
instructions  for  the  performance  of  mesmeric  experiments.     Mrs. 
Pratt  insisted  on  my  performing  one  of  them  on  her.     I  succeeded 
in  producing  the  mesmeric  state,  but  I — I  couldn't  get  her  out  of 
it.' 

There  was  a  curious  twinkle  in  Mr.  Pratt's  eyes. 
'  I  don't  catch  on,'  he  said. 

*  I  say  that  I  hypnotised  her — that  is,  produced  the  mesmeric 
state,  but  that  I — I  couldn't  get  her  out  of  it.' 

'  Well  ? ' 

*  She's  in  it  now.' 
<  In  what  ? ' 

1  The  mesmeric  state.' 

'Does  she  seem  to  like  it ?  ' 

'That  is  more  than  I  can  say.  I  had  just  induced  Miss 
Haseltine  to  come  to  my  assistance  when  we  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  encounter  you.' 

'Then  I  am  to  understand  that,  when  she  ought  to  have 
been  at  the  depot  looking  out  for  me,  she  was  engaged  in  look- 
ing out  for  the  mesmeric  state  along  with  you  ;  is  that  so  ? ' 

'  I'm  afraid  it  is.' 

'  Where  is  she  ?  ' 

'  In  her  sitting-room,  No.  13.' 

'Lead  on  to  No.  13.' 

The  procession  started.  The  waiter  went  first,  Mr.  Pratt 
next,  and  after  him  Miss  Haseltine  and  Mr.  Pownceby.  Miss 
Haseltine's  demeanour  was  severe.  Either  her  severity  or  some- 
thing else  seemed  to  weigh  upon  her  lover,  who  did  not  appear 
to  be  altogether  at  his  ease.  They  reached  No.  13.  The  waiter 
knocked.  There  was  no  reply.  He  knocked  again  ;  still  no  reply. 
Mr.  Pratt  turned  towards  Mr.  Pownceby. 

'  I  guess  she's  still  in  that  state  of  yours.  I  think  we'll  all  go 
in.'  He  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  and  entered.  '  I  guess 
she's  quitted.' 

The  room  was  empty. 
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II. 

IT  Was  Undoubtedly  the  case,  unless  they  were  to  suppose  that 
she  had  hidden  under  the  sofa,  or  behind  the  curtains.  Mr. 
Pownceby  looked  about  him,  conscious  of  a  slight  feeling  of 
bewilderment.  There  were  the  two  chairs,  exactly  as  he  left 
them,  but  the  one  which  Mrs.  Pratt  had  occupied  was  vacant. 

*  It's  very  odd,'  he  murmured. 
'How?' 

*  She  was  certainly  unconscious  when  I  left  her.' 

*  Perhaps  the  knowledge  that  she  was  failing  in  her  duty  as  a 
wife  came  to  her  in  that  mesmeric  state  ;  came  to  her  so  strongly 
that  she  started  off  to  the  depot,  just  then  and  there,  to  look  for 
me.     If  she's  at  the  depot  now,  in  the  state  you  say  she  was,  I 
guess  she'll  soon  be  popular.' 

'  Don't  you  think  I — I'd  better  go  and  look  for  her  ?  ' 
'  I  do  not.  If  she's  gone,  she's  gone,  and  if  she  comes  back 
again  she  comes,  but  I'm  not  the  man  to  put  my  friends  out  for  a 
trifle.  My  friend,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  you  so,  give  me 
your  hand.'  Before  Mr.  Pownceby  was  quite  aware  of  it,  Mr. 
Pratt  had  possession  of  his  hand.  'I  thank  you.  You  have 
placed  me  under  an  obligation  to  you  this  day.  But  it  may  be 
that  I  shall  cry  you  evens  yet.  Let's  liquor.  Perhaps  the  young 
lady  will  pool  in  ? '  Miss  Haseltine,  however,  making  some  in- 
audible remark  having  reference  to  her  mamma,  vanished  out  of 
sight.  Mr.  Pratt  was  not  at  all  abashed.  He  addressed  the 
waiters.  *  Champagne — a  large  bottle — and  a  bucket  of  ice.' 
Mr.  Pownceby  protested. 

*  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  don't  drink  at  this  hour  of  the  day, 
and  not  only  so ' 

Mr.  Pratt  cut  him  short. 

*  Fetch  the  drink.'     The  waiter  fled.     *  If,  after  performing 
those  pleasing  experiments  on  the  wife,  you  refuse  to  drink  with 
the  husband,  I  shall  take  it  quite  unkindly.' 

4  But  don't  you  think  some  inquiries  ought  to  be  made  for 
Mrs.  Pratt  ? ' 

'  I  do  not.  What  I  do  think  is  that  I  ought  to  cultivate  your 
friendship  now  that  I  have  the  chance.  A  man  who  knows  the 
wife  so  well  should  know  something  of  the  husband  too.' 

The  drink  came.     Mr.  Pratt  saw  two  bumpers  filled.     Mr. 
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Pownceby,  who  was  an  abstemious  man,  had  a  difficulty  in  escaping 
being  compelled  to  drain  his  at  a  draught. 

1  Bring  another  bottle  when  I  ring,'  said  Mr.  Pratt  as  the 
waiter  left  the  room. 

The  two  gentlemen  were  left  alone.  Mr.  Pownceby  still  did  not 
feel  quite  easy  in  his  mind.  Champagne  generally  disagreed  with 
him  at  any  time,  always  in  the  morning.  He  had  some  glimmerings 
of  an  idea  that,  if  he  refused  to  drink,  Mr.  Pratt  would  seek  in  his 
refusal  an  occasion  to  quarrel.  He  had  heard  and  read  of  some 
curious  customs  in  the  States ;  how,  for  instance,  to  refuse,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  drink  with  a  citizen  of  the  Great 
Republic  was  to  place  on  him  an  insult  which  could  only  be  wiped 
out  by  blood — blood  in  which  six-shooters  played  a  part.  He  half 
suspected  that  Mr.  Pratt  was  a  citizen  like  that.  Certainly  he 
was  unlike  any  American  he  had  seen.  His  indifference  to  his 
wife's  fate  was  almost  brutal.  Mr.  Pownceby  felt  this,  but  he  also 
felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  insist  on  making  inquiries  if 
the  husband  declined  to  sanction  them.  Nor  was  his  uneasiness 
lessened  by  Mr.  Pratt's  appearance  of  entire  ease.  That  gentle- 
man leaned  back  in  his  chair — the  one  his  wife  had  occupied — 
his  summer  coat  unbuttoned,  his  hat  tilted  on  to  the  back  of  his 
head. 

*  So    you    hypnotised    my   wife  ? '      Mr.   Pownceby     smiled 
faintly ;  the  subject  was  beginning  to  be  unpleasant.    *  Hypnotise 
me.' 

Mr.  Pownceby  started. 

'  I  suppose  you're  joking  ?  ' 

'Why?  My  wife  had  an  inquiring  mind,  why  shouldn't  I 
have  too  ?  Perhaps  you  prefer  trying  those  sort  of  experiments 
on  wives  rather  than  on  their  husbands.' 

Mr.  Pownceby  was  not  quite  sure  if  this  remark  was  intended 
disagreeably.  It  made  him  wince. 

*  Perhaps  you  think  I  have  been  trying  these  experiments  all 
my  life.     Until   this   pamphlet  was  brought  by  this   morning's 
post  I  knew  no  more  about  hypnotism  than  you  do.     My  first 
experiment  was  tried,  at   her   own   urgent   request,  upon  your 
wife.' 

'  I  take  after  her ;  I'm  fond  of  experiments  too.  That  book 
must  be  a  treasure.  Oblige  me  with  a  glance  at  it.' 

Mr.  Pownceby  handed  it  to  him.  Mr.  Pratt  began  reading  at 
the  end. 
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'  There's  a  nice  little  bit  as  a  finish.'  Mr.  Pratt  read  it  aloud  t 
* "  In  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  ask  all  my  readers  to  remember 
that  this  valuable  science  should  not  be  abused,  especially  in  the 
case  of  females,  and  that,  in  all  cases  when  making  experiments, 
they  should  have  friends  or  other  persons  present."  That's  sound 
advice.  Did  you  notice  it  ? ' 

1 1 — I  think  it  caught  my  eye  ! ' 

Mr.  Pownceby  seemed  a  little  fidgety.  Mr.  Pratt  turned  to 
the  beginning. 

'  I  see  it  mentions  that  the  subject  is  to  stare  at  the  operator, 
and  the  operator  is  to  stare  at  the  subject,  for  about  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Did  you  work  the  thing  like 
that?' 

'  I  followed,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  instructions  con- 
tained in  the  pamphlet.' 

1  Did  you  stare  at  my  wife  ?  ' 

4  It  sounds  uncivil,  but  I'm  afraid  I  did.' 

*  For  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ?  ' 
« About  that.' 

'  And  did  my  wife  stare  at  you  ?  ' 

Mr.  Pownceby  laughed.  He  was  conscious  that  Mr.  Pratt's 
line  of  examination  was  tending  to  place  him  in  a  false  position. 

*  I  perceive  you've  marked  this  work  with  your  pencil  where 
it  says,  "  Place  the  thumb  of  your  left  hand  on  the  subject's  fore- 
head, just  above  the  nose,  and  level  with  the  eyebrows."    Did  you 
place  the  thumb  of  your  left  hand  on  my  wife's  forehead  just 
above  the  nose,  level  with  the  eyebrows  ? ' 

'Keally,  Mr.  Pratt,  I  can  only  say  that,  with  the  view  of 
making  a  little  experiment,  I  followed,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
the  instructions  generally.' 

*  You  seem  to  have  seen  the  thing  well  through.    It  says  that 
you've  next  to  rest  the  ends  of  your  fingers  on  the  top  of  the  sub- 
ject's head.     Did  you  rest  the  ends  of  your  fingers  on  the  top  of 
my  wife's  head  ?  ' 

*  You  may  take  it  for  granted  that  I  did  whatever  the  book 
directs.' 

'May  I  ?  That's  kind.  You  increase  my  sense  of  obligation. 
Then  you're  to  say  to  the  subject,  "Look  into  my  eyes."  Did  you 
ask  my  wife  to  look  into  your  eyes  ?  ' 

'  I  did — certainly.' 

*  Certainly.      Of  course.      You're   thorough — like    the  book, 
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The  man  who  put  this  book  together  had  seen  it  done  before. 
Then  you're  to  say,  "  Close  your  eyes  quite  tight."  Did  you  tell 
my  wife  to  close  her  eyes  quite  tight  ?  ' 

*  I   did.      It  was  at  that   point  that  she  went  off  into  the 
hypnotic  state.' 

'  Was  it  now  ?  This  is  really  interesting.  And  what  did  you 
do  next? ' 

'  I  tried  to  bring  her  to.' 

'  Now,  hark  at  that !  And  after  all  the  trouble  you  had  taken 
to  send  her  off.  And  did  she  come  ?  ' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  that  my 
efforts  were  not  attended  with  success.' 

'  That  was  mean  of  her — real  mean.  And  I  suppose  that, 
when  you  were  performing  these  little  experiments  of  yours  upon 
my  wife,  this  room  was  filled  with  a  large  assemblage  ? ' 

'  We  were  alone  together.  I  wish,  now,  it  had  been 
otherwise.' 

'« Why  ? ' 

'  After  the  questions  you  have  already  put  to  me,  that  needs 
no  answer.' 

*  Think  not?     Well,  let  me  fill  up  your  glass  for  you,  Mr. 
Pownceby.' 

*  I  am  obliged  to  you,  but  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me.' 

*  Is  that  so  ?     You  don't  show  yourself  so  friendly  towards  me 
as  towards  my  wife.     Perhaps,  Mr.  Pownceby,  you're  not  aware 
that  for  the  last  two  years  I've  been  trotting  round  the  world 
picking  up  the  pieces  to  throw  into  her  lap.     She's  English,  and 
I'm  American.     She's  not  at  all  times  fond  of  me,  and  we  some- 
times differ  ;  but  I  love  her,  in  my  way.     So  you  may  think  that 
when  the  first  thing  I  hear,  when  I  come  to  catch  a  sight  of  her 
after  a  two  years'  parting,  is  this  little  tale  of  yours,  I  find  it  a 
pleasing  tale  entirely.     I  find  it  that,  I  do  assure  you.     Now,  the 
only  thing  I  should  like  you  to  do  would  be  to  play  those  little 
tricks  on  me  which  you  played  upon  my  wife.     I  should  like  to 
be  hypnotised,  uncommonly.' 

'  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  do  so  I  don!t  think  that  I  should 
succeed.  But,  in  any  case,  after  my  experience  of  this  morning,  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  I  make  any  more  experiments  on  any 
one.' 

'  Is  that  so  ?  Think  it  over,  Mr.  Pownceby,  while  I  lock  this 
door  and  slip  the  key  into  my  pocket.' 

14—2 
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Mr.  Pratt  locked  the  door  and  'slipped,'  as  he  called  it,  the 
key  into  his  pocket. 

'  Mr.  Pratt,  I  insist  upon  your  unlocking  that  door.' 

'Mr.  Pownceby,  I  was  raised  out  West,  and  I  was  raised 
fighting,  and  I  learnt  to  smell  a  fight  when  it  was  coming,  and 
there's  as  big  a  fight  now  coming  as  ever  I  yet  smelt.' 

'  Why  do  you  use  this  language,  sir,  to  me  ? ' 

'  It's  my  ignorance,  may  be.  But  in  those  parts  where  I  was 
raised,  when  one  man  played  upon  another  man's  wife  the  tricks 
you've  played  on  mine,  it  generally  ended  up  in  fighting.  You 
bet  it's  going  to  end  in  fighting  now.'  Mr.  Pownceby  made  a 
movement  towards  the  bell.  Mr.  Pratt  sprang  in  front  of  him. 
'  You  can  ring  the  bell,  sir,  afterwards ;  but  first  you'll  listen  to 
me.  They'll  have  to  break  the  door  down  to  get  into  this  room, 
and  that'll  be  a  scandal ;  and  while  they're  breaking  it  down  I'll 
be  whipping  you.  You'd  better  take  it  fighting.  I've  got  a 
shooter.'  Putting  his  hand  to  his  pistol-pocket,  Mr.  Pratt  flashed 
the  barrel  of  a  revolver  in  Mr.  Pownceby's  face.  '  But  I  know  your 
English  notions,  and  I  don't  want  to  use  it  in  a  little  affair  like 
this.  Let's  strip  to  the  waist,  and  clear  the  furniture  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  have  a  little  prizefight  all  to  our- 
selves.' 

'  Do  you  take  me  for  a  madman,  Mr.  Pratt  ?  If  you  don't 
immediately  unlock  the  door  I  shall  summon  assistance,  and  if 
you  use  any  violence  towards  me,  I  shall  give  you  into  the  charge 
of  the  police.' 

*  Is  that  your  line  ?     That's  mine  ! ' 

Dropping  the  hand  which  held  the  revolver,  Mr.  Pratt 
delivered  with  his  left.  Delivered  so  neatly,  in  the  centre  of  Mr. 
Pownceby's  forehead,  that  that  gentleman  was  hurled  backwards 
on  to  the  floor. 

'  If  you  like  you  can  take  it  lying  down,  and  you  can  summon 
assistance  while  you  are  taking  it ;  but  you'll  take  it  somehow — 
that  you  bet.' 

Mr.  Pownceby,  lying  on  the  floor,  looked  up  at  Mr.  Pratt 
standing  over  him. 

1  Let  me  get  up.'  He  got  up.  The  blovv  had  cut  the  skin, 
and  the  blood  was  trickling  through.  With  his  handkerchief  he 
staunched  the  flow.  l  In  America,  Mr.  Pratt,  they  may  think  the 
sort  of  thing  that  you  propose  heroic.  In  England  they  consider 
a  row  of  any  sort  ridiculous.' 
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'  Consider  !  It  isn't  what  they  consider  I'm  thinking  of,  it's 
how  you're  going  to  take  it.' 

Mr.  Pownceby  fixed  his  glance  on  Mr.  Pratt's  keen  black 
eyes.  He  smiled. 

'  Take  it  ?  I'll  take  it  fighting,  like  the  converter  of  Colonel 
Quagg ! ' 

*  I  thought  you  would.     I  smelt  it  coming  on.' 

As  he  spoke  Mr.  Pratt  placed  his  revolver  on  the  mantelshelf. 
Mr.  Pownceby  was  still  smiling. 

*  Do  you  propose  to  settle  it  now  ? ' 

*  I  do.     I  propose  to  settle  it  before  you  leave  this  room.' 

*  In  that  case  don't  you  think  we'd  better  pull  the  blind  down, 
or  people  walking  on  the  terrace  will  be  able  to  see  the  fun  ?     If 
we  are  going  to  make  asses  of  ourselves,  we  may  as  well  do  it,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  private.' 

Mr.  Pratt  pulled  the  blind  down.  The  sun  was  shining  out- 
side. The  room  was  still  quite  light. 

' 1  guess,'  said  Mr.  Pratt,  *  we  had  better  clear  the  furniture 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  room.' 

Mr.  Pownceby  assisted  him  in  doing  so,  what  little  there  was 
to  clear.  The  bottle  of  champagne  and  the  two  glasses  they 
placed  with  the  revolver  on  the  mantelshelf.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  strip.  As  they  were  doing  so  Mr.  Pownceby  asked  a 
question. 

'  How  shall  we  manage  about  time  ? ' 

'  We  will  call  time  when  we  feel  we  want  it.  You  under- 
stand, this  is  not  only  a  fight ;  it's  a  whipping.  I'm  whipping 
you.' 

Mr.  Pownceby  smiled  as  he  answered :  '  I  understand  exactly.' 

When  they  were  in  position  there  was  not  much,  so  far  as 
appearance  went,  for  a  lover  of  the  '  fancy '  to  choose  between  the 
two.  Now  that  they  were  peeled,  both  seemed  thoroughly  fit — as 
fit  almost  as  though  they  had  been  trained.  Mr.  Pownceby  was  fair, 
Mr.  Pratt  was  dark ;  that  was  about  the  only  difference.  Both  would 
have  turned  the  scale  at  something  near  eleven  stone,  and  both 
measured  something  under  five  foot  eight.  Nor  did  it  take  long 
to  show  that  both  could  use  their  hands.  There  was  none  of  that 
waiting  for  each  other  which  so  often  tries  the  patience  of  the 
spectators  round  a  ring.  Mr.  Pratt  came  at  once  to  business ; 
with,  perhaps,  rather  too  much  self-confidence.  He  was  appa- 
rently under  the  impression  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  case  of 
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whipping  his  opponent  from  the  first;  which  was  the  reason, 
doubtless,  that  Mr.  Pownceby  succeeded  in  returning  the  com- 
pliment which  had  been  paid  himself,  and  landing  Mr.  Pratt 
upon  his  back.  That  gentleman  seemed  surprised. 

'  I  say,'  he  asked,  lying  where  he  had  fallen,  '  what's  this  ?  ' 
Mr.  Pownceby  replied  politely  :   *  I  hope  I  haven't  hurt  you  ? ' 
1  You  haven't  hurt  me — much.     You've  surprised  me — more. 
I  reckon  we'll  continue.' 

The  proceedings  recommenced.  But  this  time  Mr.  Pratt  had 
changed  his  tactics.  Instead  of  coming  up  with  the  apparent 
intention  of  wiping  his  opponent  off  the  face  cf  the  earth  with  a 
single  blow,  he  played  his  game  more  cautiously.  He  fenced ; 
but,  becoming  tired  of  this,  and  feeling  possibly  that  the  whipping 
was  not  proceeding  fast  enough,  he  led  off  with  his  right,  and  fol- 
lowed on  with  his  left,  and  Mr.  Pownceby  countered  and  returned 
— returned  with  such  effect  that  for  half  a  minute  Mr.  Pratt 
was  dancing  about  while  Mr.  Pownceby  was  performing  on  him 
much  in  the  fashion  which  the  regimental  drummer  beats  to 
quarters  on  his  drum. 
'  Time  ! '  he  cried. 

The  round  was  over.  A  pause  ensued,  during  which  his 
feelings  were  plainly  too  deep  for  words. 

*  Have  you  ever  had  a  whipping  before  ? '  he  asked. 

Mr.  Pownceby  smiled ;  it  was  evident  that  his  smile  was  a 
smile  of  enjoyment  at  last. 
'  One  or  two,'  he  said. 
« Like  this  ? ' 

*  Not  exactly.     In  England  we  don't,  as  a  rule,  indulge  in  this 
form  of  amusement  in  the  private  sitting-room  of  an  hotel.' 

*  Don't  you  ?     Well,  it's  as  well.    I  smelt   that  a  big  fight 
was  coming,  and  it's  come.     I'm  going  to  enjoy  myself  entirely. 
You've  closed  up  one  of  my  eyes,  I  should  say,  from  the  feel  of 
it,  for  ever.     You've  broken  the  bridge  of  my  nose ;  what  there'll 
be  to  pay  for  the  blood  upon  the  carpet — there's  a  quart  gone 
from  me  already — is  more  than  I  quite  care  to  think.     Before 
I've  finished  whipping  you  I  reckon  I'll  be  slain.' 

'  Come,  Mr.  Pratt,  don't  you  think  this  foolish  business  had 
better  cease  ?  If  you  require  an  apology  I  am  willing  to  tender 
one  in  any  form  you  like.  What  passed  between  your  wife  and 
myself  was  simply  in  the  nature  of  a  little  scientific  experiment.' 

*  It'll  be  in  the  nature  of  a  little  scientific  experiment  what's 
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going  to  pass  between  us  too.     I'm  fond  of  experiments  as  well  as 
you.     Time ! ' 

Mr.  Pratt  fell  into  position.  He  struck  at  Mr.  Pownceby. 
Mr.  Pownceby  laughed  as  he  warded  off  the  blow. 

*  Come,  Mr.  Pratt,  why  will  you  persist  in  this  absurdity  ?  ' 

*  I'm  going  to  whip  you,  sir.' 

'  In  that  case  you  really  must  excuse  me  for  putting  on  the 
steam.  If  a  waiter  or  someone  were  to  come  and  find  me 
engaged  like  this,  I  should  never  hear  the  last  of  it  so  long  as  I 
lived.  Here  goes  ! ' 

It  went.  He  had  been  warding  off  Mr.  Pratt's  blows  while  he 
was  speaking.  When  he  ceased  the  battle  really  joined.  Mr. 
Pratt's  guards  were  nowhere.  In  spite  of  all  that  he  could  do  to 
save  himself,  his  antagonist  proceeded  to  administer  severe  pun- 
ishment in  thoroughly  workmanlike  style.  The  blows  rang  out 
upon  his  head  and  body.  Mr.  Pownceby  wound  up  with  one 
under  the  chin  which  lifted  him  off  his  feet  and  laid  him  on  his 
back.  He  lay  where  he  fell.  The  blow  had  knocked  him  sense- 
less. Mr.  Pownceby  proceeded  to  revive  him  with  the  remains 
of  the  champagne. 

*  This,'  he  murmured,  opening  his  eyes  and  looking  up,  'is  nice.' 
Mr.  Pownceby  propped  him  up  upon  a  chair. 

'  You  compelled  me  to  rush  the  thing  ;  but  I  hope  I  haven't 
huit  you  much.' 

*  Well,'  said  Mr.  Pratt,  '  you  haven't  killed  me — quite.  I  never 
enjoyed  whipping  a  man  so  much  before.     Say,  stranger,  is  this 
the  first  little  fight  you've  had  ? ' 

4  I've  sparred  for  the  amateur  championship,  and  won  it  twice. 
I'm  going  in  for  it  again  next  week.' 

*  You  might  have  mentioned  that  before  the  game  began.' 

*  If  the  inherent  absurdity  of  your  proposal  could  not  deter 
you,  I  doubt  if  any  information  I  might  have  imparted  would 
have  been  of  much  avail.' 

*  There's  something  in  that.     Time  ! ' 

Mr.  Pratt  rose  from  his  chair.  He  stood  on  his  feet — rather 
doubtfully. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Pownceby. 
4  I'm  going  on  whipping  you.' 

*  Look  here,  Mr.  Pratt,  each  time  you  stand  up  I  shall  simply 
knock  you  down  again.     Of  course  you  can  go  on  with  that  sort 
of  thing  as  long  as  you  like.' 
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'That  is  so;  I  can.  And  that's  a  sort  of  thing  of  which  one 
doesn't  care  to  get  more  than  enough.' 

Mr.  Pratt  rested  his  hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  It  seemed 
as  though,  without  some  support  of  that  kind,  he  could  not  stand. 
Mr.  Pownceby  advanced  to  him. 

'  Mr.  Pratt,  give  me  your  hand.' 

Mr.  Pratt  gave  it  to  him,  it  would  seem,  mechanically.  The 
two  men  stood  looking  at  each  other  in  silence — the  one  almost 
without  a  scratch,  the  other  a  battered  ruin.  While  they  were  so 
engaged  the  latch  of  the  French  window  was  opened  from  without, 
the  blind  was  thrust  aside,  and  a  lady  entered.  It  was  Mrs.  Pratt. 
When  she  saw  what  met  her  eyes  she  stared,  which,  as  a  breach 
of  good  manners,  was,  under  the  circumstances,  excusable. 

*  Mr.  Pownceby  !     Gilead  !     What  have  you  been  doing  ? ' 

4  I've  been  whipping  him,'  said  Mr.  Pratt.  *  I  must  be  off  my 
ordinary,  for  I  never  whipped  a  man  that  way  before.' 

Mr.  Pownceby  slipped  on  his  jacket.  He  helped  Mr.  Pratt  to 
put  on  his. 

'  It's  my  fault,  Mrs.  Pratt.  When  I  told  your  husband  of  our 
little  experiment,  and  that  I  found  myself  unable  to  release  you 
from  the  hypnotic  state  which  I  had  induced,  he  thought  I  must 
have  done  you  a  serious  injury,  and  that  he  naturally  resented.' 

Mrs.  Pratt  looked  at  Mr.  Pownceby.  There  was  a  twinkle  of 
intelligence  in  her  sweet  blue  eyes. 

'  I  see.  Miss  Haseltine  is  looking  for  you.  You'll  find  her  in 
the  drawing-room.' 

'  Thank  you/  said  Mr.  Pownceby.    '  I — I'll  go  and  look  for  her.' 

As  he  sneaked  out  of  the  room,  with  his  shirt  and  waistcoat 
under  his  arm,  devoutly  hoping  that  no  one  might  encounter  him 
on  his  journey  to  his  own  apartment,  he  heard  Mrs.  Pratt  make 
this  remark  to  her  husband — the  first  after  two  years'  absence  : 

*  So,  Gilead,  you've  been  at  it  again.' 
He  heard  Mr.  Pratt  reply  : 

4 1  have.  I  was  raised  fighting,  and  I  reckon  that  fighting 
I  shall  die.  If  I  have  to  whip  that  Pownceby  again  it  is  a 
certainty  I  shall.' 
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Too  hot  to  sleep,  I  lay  and  listened  to  the  sharp  barks  of  some 
noisy  fox  and  the  shrill  hoots  of  busy  owls,  as  they  make  the 
most  of  the  short  summer  night,  and  to  the  many  sounds  of 
night-life  in  the  woods  which  float  in  at  my  open  window,  until 
a  merry  burst  of  song  from  a  tiny  wren  warns  me  of  the  coming 
dawn,  when  I  gladly  hurry  on  my  clothes  and  quietly  leave  the 
house.  Every  instant  the  darkness  decreases  in  a  most  weird 
manner,  more  as  if  it  changed  itself  into  light  than  that  the 
approaching  daylight  overpowered  the  darkness. 

Some  young  owls  in  the  church-tower,  hissing  over  the  food 
their  parents  brought,  are  appallingly  like  the  gaspings  of  some 
reviving  body — so  human  that  recently  a  friend  searched  the 
churchyard  for  the  drunken  man  he  presumed  was  in  it,  and  so 
inhuman  that  often  people  dare  not  pass. 

The  unusual  noise  of  my  boat,  as  I  push  her  into  the  silent 
lake,  is  very  startling,  especially  to  some  rabbits  quietly  enjoying 
the  dewy  grass.  The  lake  looks  like  a  sheet  of  steel,  as  the 
gathering  light  pierces  the  *  rote,'  or  mist,  floating  above  it,  and 
the  steamers  look  as  if  quietly  asleep  beside  the  deserted  Lakeside 
station. 

Bats  still  flit  noiselessly  about ;  an  owl  hurries  churchwards, 
with  a  large  mouse  hanging  limply  from  his  claws ;  and  I  can 
hear  the  'pee-wit'  of  plovers  on  the  distant  moors,  whither 
yonder  duck  is  speeding  from  his  feeding-grounds,  to  sleep  away 
the  day  on  some  secluded  tarn. 

The  vibrating '  chur '  of  a  nightjar  on  some  neighbouring  tree 
seems  to  awaken  the  birds,  who,  after  a  preliminary  twittering, 
as  if  tuning  up,  begin  to  sing — first  the  warblers  and  thrushes, 
and  then,  as  daylight  increases,  the  whole  chorus  join  in. 

Swallows  dimly  reflect  the  sheen  of  their  rich  colours  in  the 
water,  and  fade  into  the  wreathing  mists,  as  they  skim  after  flies 
above  the  placid  water,  on  which  fish  form  big  rings,  while  greedily 
rising  to  secure  their  share. 

Distant  mountains  are  still  hidden,  but  from  behind  (rummer's 
How  comes  a  rapidly  increasing  light,  which  spreads  all  over  the 
heavens — first  in  faintest  tints  of  pink,  turning  to  yellow  and 
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increasing  in  density,  until  all  is  suffused  with  a  golden  glow, 
and  the  mountain  crest  is  fringed  with  fire,  as  the  sun  peeps  over 
and  awakens  the  slumbering  lake  with  his  warm  kisses. 

He  throws  a  great  golden  beam  across  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
waters,  in  and  out  of  which  the  swallows  flash,  as  if  enjoying  its 
dazzling  warmth ;  and  it  rolls  aside  the  lingering  mists,  tinting 
them  with  faintest  rainbow  colours  as  they  rise  into  the  blue  sky, 
and  changing  the  lake  from  chilly  steel  into  a  rich  blue  mirror, 
on  which  his  reflected  rays  dance  and  play,  until  all  is  once  again 
warmth  and  colour. 

Faintly,  as  the  fading  mists  grow  fainter,  distant  and  more 
distant  hills  appear — here  a  peak  and  there  a  slope,  growing 
stronger  in  outline  and  colour,  like  some  gigantic  dissolving-view, 
until  ravines,  rocks,  fields,  trees,  and  houses  stand  out  clear  and 
fresh  in  the  morning  sun. 

Delicious  odours  are  wafted  on  the  breeze,  of  new-mown  hay, 
perfumed  pines,  and  scented  flowers ;  and  the  reflections  of  trees 
and  reeds  in  the  glassy  lake  are  wondrously  vivid  in  the  clear 
atmosphere.  The  utter  absence  of  human  life  amidst  all  the  life 
around  is  a  strange  sensation,  but  one  the  birds  seem  thoroughly 
to  appreciate.  One  great  heron  flaps  lazily  from  his  fishing- 
ground  into  a  neighbouring  tree-top,  from  whence  he  surveys  me 
with  evident  indignation  at  my  early  intrusion ;  and  a  moorhen 
seems  so  confident  that  at  such  an  hour  man  is  of  no  account, 
that  she  continues  feeding  within  a  few  yards  of  me. 

A  party  of  swans  cease  their  probings  amongst  the  water- 
lilies,  to  stare  at  so  unusual  a  breakfast  visitor ;  and  cows,  rising 
from  their  dewy  beds,  stretch  their  sleek  limbs,  and  appear  to 
think  they  must  have  overslept  themselves,  as  they  turn  their 
sleepy  eyes  towards  me. 

A  family  of  hawks,  with  much  noise  and  excitement,  are  being 
taught  to  fly  by  their  anxious  parents,  who  hover  about  them  as 
they  fearlessly  launch  themselves  from  rock  to  rock ;  and  a  pair 
of  sandpipers  skim  about  the  shore  beneath,  with  tremulous  notes 
of  alarm  at  the  unwelcome  presence  above  them. 

The  bleating  of  sheep,  lowing  of  cattle  as  their  milking-time 
approaches,  noise  of  poultry  and  occasional  barking  of  dogs,  pre- 
pare the  way  for  awakening  man ;  and  at  last  the  splash  of  oars 
tells  of  his  approach,  as  slowly  an  old  fisherman  pushes  his  boat 
from  the  reeds,  and  looks  by  no  means  pleased  at  an  earlier  comer, 
until  he  .recognises  I  am  no  rival. 
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Then  the  clatter  of  shovels  and  falling  coal  comes  from  Lake- 
side, and  a  puff  of  smoke  tells  they  are  lighting  the  steamer  fires  ; 
and  soon  after  an  early  engine  crawls  sleepily  towards  some 
distant  trucks. 

How  lovely  the  pretty  station  looks,  flooded  in  the  brilliant 
sunshine  which  lights  up  the  foliage  of  the  many  creepers  on  its 
walls  and  the  warm  colours  of  its  bricks  and  roof,  while  its 
windows  gleam  as  if  on  fire,  and  across  the  highly  varnished  sides 
of  the  great  black  steam-launch  opposite,  dance  long  festoons  of 
sunbeams,  reflected  from  the  rippling  water  below ! 

Corncrakes  on  the  opposite  shore  rasp  away  as  ceaselessly  and 
invisibly  as  ever,  and  a  pair  of  black-headed  gulls  eagerly  search 
for  dainties  for  breakfast. 

Gradually  human  life  monopolises  the  scene.  A  cart  rumbles 
along  the  road,  porters  and  sailors  sing  and  chatter  as  they  tidy 
up,  smoke  rises  from  house  after  house,  men  hasten  towards 
their  work,  and  voices  and  familiar  sounds  replace  the  former 
solitude. 

1  join  a  party  of  friends  bathing  from  their  boathouse,  and 
then  row  home,  after  a  delightfully  quiet  morning  on  the  lake. 
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SEDAN. 
A  STRANGE,  sad  interest  clings  to  the  scene  of  a  battle,  where 

Every  turf  beneath  our  feet 
Has  been  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 

England  is  happy  in  possessing  few  such  sacred  spots,  and  espe- 
cially happy  in  possessing  few  of  later  date  than  the  Common- 
wealth. I  have  seen  the  fields  of  Tewkesbury  and  of  Shrewsbury. 
Centuries  have  swept  over  them,  obliterating  every  trace  of  war, 
and  clothing  them  with  tree  and  bush  and  flower,  so  that  only  by 
an  effort  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  realise  that  once  men  fought 
where  now  green  boughs  interlace,  and  blood  ran  where  now  only 
dew  falls.  Waterloo  I  have  not  visited.  Seventy-five  years  have 
passed  since  that  mighty  June  day ;  aye,  and  a  score  of  years 
have  gone  by  since  this  pretty,  bright  town  of  Sedan  was  the 
scene  of  bloodshed  and  of  the  downfall  of  an  empire. 

Before  the  Franco-German  war  we  scarcely  knew  the  name  of 
Sedan,  except  in  connection  with  the  chairs  named  after  it ;  and 
that  connection  was  probably  of  the  slightest.  Sedan  chairs  were 
no  more  a  special  product  of  this  town  than  Bath  buns  of  Bath 
or  York  hams  of  York.  But  the  modern  interest  of  Sedan  is  so 
great  that  I  would  recommend  anyone  able  to  do  so  to  pay  it  a 
visit,  though,  being  on  a  branch-line  of  railway,  considerable  time 
is  expended  on  reaching  it  from  England.  I  left  London  by  the 
8.40  A.M.  train,  and  at  Lille  found  that  the  train  I  hoped  to  catch 
had  already  gone.  Having  an  hour  and  a  half  to  wait  there,  I 
paid  my  devoirs  to  the  buffet,  and  after  coffee  and  cakes  I  took  a 
turn  about  the  town.  The  great  number  of  tramways  struck  me 
much,  as  indeed  it  does  in  most  towns  on  the  Continent.  Elec- 
tricity and  tramways  are  made  much  more  use  of  by  French, 
Germans,  and  Italians,  than  by  us  English.  But  we  excel  them 
in  the  speed  of  our  railways.  I  reached  Valenciennes  in  time  for 
dinner,  and  took  a  ramble  in  the  evening.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
dull  little  town,  with  dark,  narrow  streets — a  century  behind 
Lille. 

Next  I  journeyed  on  to  Sedan,  and  arrived  there  after  numerous 
changes  at  small  junctions.  I  went  at  once  to  the  Hotel  de 
1'Europe,  for  it  was  too  late  to  wander  far  that  evening.  I  found 
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the  landlord  to  be  a  very  pleasant  fellow — a  young  man,  who, 
having  spent  five  years  in  England,  spoke  our  language  well  and 
fluently.  Of  course,  I  inquired  what  there  was  to  be  seen ;  the 
reply  was  the  champ  de  bataille.  I  had  not  spoken  of  the  war, 
fearing  that  the  subject  might  be  painful  to  French  ears.  But  I 
soon  found  that  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  had  accepted 
the  irretrievable,  and  were  content  to  make  capital  out  of  what 
had  once  been  their  sorrow.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a 
calm,  practical  form  of  depression 'among  them.  They  are  close 
to  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  they  have  rather  the  stolid  manners 
of  Belgians  than  the  excitable  manners  of  Frenchmen.  They  are 
short  and  thick-set,  and  do  not  spend  much  time  on  mere  mean- 
ingless politeness,  as  do  their  southern  countrymen.  In  counten- 
ance, too,  they  are  grave  and,  some  of  them,  sad. 

The  landlord  ofc  the  Hotel  de  1'Europe  informed  me  that  many 
Englishmen  visit  Sedan  in  the  summer ;  he  added  that  they  were 
chiefly  des  militaires.  I  informed  him  that  though  I  am  not  an 
army  man  I  had  travelled  out  of  my  way  expressly  to  see  this 
field  of  battle.  He  then  described  to  me  the  road  to  Bazeilles — 
or,  rather,  to  la  dernier e  cartouche — and  I  found  my  way  there 
without  any  difficulty. 

An  easy  walk  of  half  an  hour  brought  me  to  the  little  house, 
of  which  the  gable  end  abuts  on  the  high  road.  On  this  gable  is 
to  be  read,  in  large  letters,  ^i  la  derniere  cartouche.  It  struck 
me  as  a  thing  curiously  ironical  that  the  fatal  field  on  which  an 
empire  fell  should,  within  twenty  years,  become  the  show  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  they  who  there  lost  prestige  and  honour 
should  be  content  to  exhibit  it  to  the  strangers  whose  money 
helps  to  afford  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  family  residing  in  the  battered  cottage  live  chiefly  by  the 
sale  of  photographs  and  by  the  alms  of  kindly  visitors  ;  but,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  there  is  no  traffic  in  real  or  manufactured  relics. 

The  small  two-storied  house,  on  the  gable  end  of  which  is  the 
notice  in  large  letters,  A  la  derniere  cartouche ;  Musee  de 
Bazeilles,  was  held  by  a  handful  of  men  against  the  German 
troops  during  two  long  summer  days,  and  only  when  the  last 
cartridge  was  spent  did  the  gallant  little  stronghold  surrender. 
All  around  Sedan,  but  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  those 
terrible  days  were  passed  in  bitter  battle;  and  when  this  tiny 
fortress  was  reduced  the  Emperor  of  the  French  gave  himself  up 
as  prisoner,  the  Second  Empire  was  at  an  end,  and  a  brilliant 
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chapter  in  the  history  of  France  was  closed.  The  valour  of 
the  French  and  the  forbearance  of  the  Germans  must  for  ever 
excite  our  admiration.  The  elderly  woman  to  whom  la  derniere 
cartouche  belongs,  and  who  resides  on  the  ground-floor  with  her 
pretty  daughter,  did  not  even  hint  at  any  excess  or  outrage,  or 
even  violence,  on  the  part  of  the  Germans.  There  was  no  bitter- 
ness in  her  tone,  nor  in  the  word  or  manner  of  any  of  the  persons 
to  whom  I  spoke — a  fact  as  creditable  to  the  conquerors  as  to  the 
conquered. 

This  old  lady  first  showed  me  over  the  Musee,  a  room  in 
which  are  preserved  all  the  debris  found  on  the  battlefield — a 
curious  medley  of  the  pathetic  and  the  ludicrous.  There  are 
kepis,  and  the  heads  which  wore  them  lie  close  at  hand  in  the 
crypt ;  there  are  muskets,  and  the  fingers  which  wielded  them 
stiffened  in  the  death-clutch,  and  may  now  be  seen,  a  few  unstrung 
bones ;  there  are  swords,  bayonets,  mitrailleuses,  medals  and 
crosses  once  worn  on  gallant  breasts ;  relics  of  Uhlans,  of  Zouaves, 
of  Francs-tireurs ;  a  rifle  of  American  make,  which  must  have 
been  carried  by  some  volunteer  from  the  Great  Continent ;  a  soiled, 
but  not  tattered,  Union  Jack  belonging  to  the  English  Ambulance 
Corps,  and  telling  of  the  part  taken  by  England  in  the  struggle — 
a  part  of  charity  and  mercy.  I  saw  several  'mitrailleuses,  deadly 
instruments  of  destruction.  They  are  frames  of  iron,  about 
eight  inches  square,  from  which  twenty  cartridges  can  be  fired  at 
the  same  moment.  Of  the  attack  brought  to  bear  on  this  little 
house  the  marks  both  inside  and  outside  are  very  evident.  There 
are  holes  in  the  outer  walls  into  which  one  could  plunge  one's 
fist,  and  small  round  spots  through  which  single  bullets  passed. 
That  such  a  mere  cottage  could  have  been  held  during  two  days 
fills  one  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

The  old  guide  gave  me  much  information,  and  replied  most 
intelligently  to  my  questions.  She  told  me  that  at  the  time  of 
the  war  she  was  living  in  the  house  with  her  children,  then  all 
quite  young.  The  whole  of  the  first  of  the  memorable  two  days 
they  took  refuge  in  the  cellars.  I  asked  if  the  Germans  kept  up 
the  siege  during  the  night.  She  said,  *  ISTo ;  firing  ceased  at  five 
o'clock,  and  recommenced  at  daybreak.'  These  two  days  were 
August  31  and  September  1.  As  soon  as  hostilities  ended  on 
August  31  this  poor  woman,  with  her  children,  and  also  all  the 
other  non-combatants  of  the  village,  fled  on  foot  to  the  Belgian 
frontier — a  flight  of  sixteen  kilometres.  Nine  miles  is  not  a  great 
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distance,  but  to  the  old  and  the  feeble,  to  the  women  and  the 
children,  it  must  have  appeared  interminable.  The  homeless, 
unhappy,  bewildered  cavalcade  set  out  in  the  dusk  of  the  summer 
evening,  and  could  not  have  arrived  much  before  daylight  at  the 
neutral  frontier.  They  went  in  the  clothes  they  stood  in,  taking 
nothing  with  them,  the  strong  leading  the  weak,  mothers  carrying 
their  babes,  girls  guiding  their  grandparents.  As  they  passed 
along  the  roads  where  as  yet  the  balls  had  not  swept  the  hedges, 
nor  the  roar  of  cannon  deafened  the  cottagers,  these  fugitives 
received  great  kindness.  One  person  would  bring  out  a  loaf, 
another  a  cup  of  milk,  one  a  petticoat,  another  a  shawl ;  and  so 
the  exiles  made  their  way  to  the  borders  of  a  country  which, 
standing  apart  from  the  contest,  was  ready  to  succour  the  dis- 
tressed of  either  side. 

Every  house  in  Bazeilles  was  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of 
three  of  the  larger  ones,  belonging  to  well-to-do  persons.  Every 
poor  little  cottage  was  utterly  abime,  and  the  contents,  furni- 
ture, clothing,  valuables  of  humble  kind,  yet  quite  invaluable 
to  the  humble  owners,  were  absolutely  done  away  with.  Not 
that  the  Germans  looted  the  village ;  the  agency  they  em- 
ployed was  fire.  In  the  Musee  are  the  simplest  and  most 
touching  remains  of  the  old  homes  of  the  peasant  people ;  charred 
rags  of  men's  blouzes  or  of  women's  gowns ;  blackened  wood  from 
window-frames  and  floors  and  doors ;  melted  glass  of  bottle  and 
tumbler,  and  scorched  pottery  of  household  utensils,  jugs  and 
cups  ;  and  confused,  indistinguishable  masses  of  debris,  gathered 
up  when  the  inhabitants  returned  to  their  overthrown,  ruined 
homesteads.  My  guide  showed  these  melancholy  remnants  with 
a  sad,  calm  manner ;  not  one  word  of  bitterness  passed  her  lips  ; 
war  had  been,  she  supposed,  a  necessity,  and  it  had  been  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  French  to  be  worsted  in  the  struggle.  In  one  of 
the  cases  I  noticed  a  number  of  photographs,  in  the  style  of  twenty 
years  ago,  faded  and  brown  through  the  lapse  of  those  years.  Theie 
was  the  Emperor  William,  the  conqueror ;  there  was  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  the  conquered ;  here  side  by  side  in  effigy  peaceably 
enough  ;  and  both  passed  away  to  the  land  where  *  beyond  these 
voices  there  is  peace.'  The  unhappy  General  Bazaine's  portrait 
hung  beside  that  of  the  still  prosperous  Prince  Bismarck.  Others 
there  were  of  men  famous  in  their  day,  but  hardly  one  yet  living. 
When  I  spoke  of  Napoleon  III.  having  died  in  England,  and  how 
I  knew  his  house  at  Chislehurst  and  had  seen  his  tomb  there,  my 
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guide  was  surprised.  '  Je  croyais,'  she  said,  '  qu'il  etait  mort  en 
Allemagne.'  The  events  of  1870  were  fresh  in  her  memory,  but 
what  had  happened  since  had  only  been  to  her  rumours,  forgotten 
as  soon  as  heard.  She  knew  of  the  Prince  Imperial's  death,  but 
the  sadness  and  the  horror  of  it,  and  the  shame  with  which  Eng- 
lish people  remember  it,  had  not  touched  her  at  all. 

She  next  took  me  to  the  upper  floor,  where  the  heroes  defended 
themselves  so  long.  It  consists  of  two  bedrooms  communicating, 
and  no  one  occupies  it,  everything  being  preserved  there  precisely 
as  on  the  day  of  battle.  The  mattresses  were  employed  to  barri- 
cade the  windows,  and  the  bed-curtains  used  also  as  shields.  But 
a  thousand  holes  in  the  walls  show  where  bullets  entered ;  all 
the  furniture  bear  marks ;  an  oaken  wardrobe  has  many  such, 
and  one  especially  noticeable  where  three  balls  struck  close  toge- 
ther, and  the  three  holes  make  one  long,  jagged  wound.  Between 
the  two  bedrooms  is  a  door  of  which  the  upper  half  is  glass.  It 
has  been  replaced  on  its  hinges,  but  the  glass  remains  broken  as 
on  that  stormy  day.  These  upper  rooms  held  out  until  the  last 
cartridge  had  been  fired,  and  then  the  gallant  little  band  of  heroes 
surrendered.  Afterwards,  when  the  war  was  over,  and  the  people 
of  Bazeilles  were  on  their  own  ground  rebuilding  and  restoring 
their  homes  as  best  they  could,  M.  le  Commandant  Lambert  sent 
an  artist  to  paint  the  scene  in  those  bedrooms  when  the  fight  was 
at  its  hottest ;  the  place  was  done  from  the  facts,  as  it  might  be 
done  at  this  moment,  the  smashed  glass-door,  the  oak  wardrobe, 
and  all  the  other  surroundings ;  the  figures  were  painted  under 
the  personal  direction  of  M.  Lambert,  on  whose  heart  must  be  a 
more  vivid  picture  than  any  which  pencil  and  brush  can  supply. 
The  artist's  representation  is  very  life-like,  and  has  been  engraved 
and  photographed,  but  in  the  latter  form  all  the  objects  have  been 
reversed ;  the  broken-door  on  the  right  is  really  on  the  left ;  the 
wardrobe  on  the  left  is  really  on  the  right,  and  so  on. 

The  old  woman  who  shows  la  derniere  cartouche  obtains  pay- 
ment for  her  trouble  by  the  sale  of  photographs.  I  said  adieu  to 
her,  and  went  out,  feeling  more  intimately  than  ever  before  how 
warfare  concerns  not  only  those  who  fight,  but  those  who  stand 
aside  and  suffer ;  not  only  the  men  who  lay  down  their  lives,  but 
the  women  who  lay  down  their  hearts  on  the  battlefield.  Twenty 
years  had  softened  every  harshness ;  the  old  guide  was  calm,  and 
made  happy  by  a  few  francs ;  the  air  blew  sweet,  the  grass  shone 
green,  the  flowers  bloomed  over  the  sod^which  had  been  reddened 
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by  the  blood  of  two  great  nations.  I  took  the  path  to  the  village 
cemetery.  The  fields  bore  no  mark  of  the  contest  and  carnage  ; 
the  hills  at  a  little  distance,  then  bristling  with  guns  and  muskets, 
now  were  shaded  by  leafy  trees.  Nature  had,  with  her  kindly, 
healing  indifference,  obliterated  all  signs  of  the  terrible  struggle 
which  a  score  of  years  ago  convulsed  mid-Europe. 

I  made  friends  with  a  young  woman  who  opened  for  me  the 
grille  of  the  cemetery.  It  is  the  burying-place  of  the  village,  a 
narrow,  peaceful  spot,  where  the  gravel  path  is  bordered  by  the 
simple  graves  of  the  neighbouring  peasants,  decorated,  as  is  usual 
in  France,  with  iron  crosses  and  bead  wreaths.  Yet  flowers  were 
not  wanting ;  here  was  a  thick  bed  of  blue  forget-me-not,  there 
a  mass  of  the  same  flower,  but  all  white ;  one  grave  grew  a  few 
roots  of  rich,  dark  pansy  ;  appropriate  flowers — ne  m'oubliez  pas 
and  pensfas.  I  walked  down  the  path  to  the  mausoleum  of 
heroes.  I  came  first  to  an  obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of  five 
hundred  Bavarians  who  fell  on  this  field ;  beyond  it  is  a  stone 
crypt,  to  the  roof  of  which  one  can  ascend  by  steps  on  either  side. 
There  I  read  an  inscription  telling  that  three  thousand  men, 
French  and  German,  were  buried  under  the  turf  on  which  they 
died ;  and  that  now  their  bones,  exhumed  and  gathered  together, 
lie  exposed  to  view  in  this  building. 

I  came  down  the  steps  and  passed  through  an  iron  gate.  A 
passage  of  about  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  airy  and  well-lighted, 
runs  from  end  to  end ;  on  either  side,  shut  in  by  iron  railings,  are 
compartments  where,  on  the  stone  floor,  lie  the  bones  of  the  three 
thousand.  A  passage  is  left  up  the  middle  of  each  compartment, 
and  on  each  side  is  a  double  row  of  skulls  flanked  by  the  innumer- 
able other  bones  once  governed  by  those  ghastly  skulls.  I  did 
not  count  what  I  have  called  the  *  compartments,'  but  I  think 
there  must  be  twelve  in  all.  On  the  right  they  are  filled  with 
French  remains  ;  on  the  left  with  German.  The  corpses  were  left 
seven  years  beneath  the  sod ;  then  exhumed  and  consigned  to  this 
crypt,  where  they  lie  in  regular  order ;  first  skulls,  then  arm-bones, 
leg-bones,  ribs,  and  all  the  unclothed  framework  of  poor  humanity. 
Several  boots  lie  there  also,  and  add  to  the  touching  array  just 
that  suspicion  of  irony  which  seems  to  intrude  somewhere  and 
somehow  on  all  that  is  most  painful  and  most  distressing,  perhaps 
so  helping  us  to  endure  what  would  be  overwhelming  in  its  naked 
grimness.  Little  space  required  now  for  three  thousand  brave 
men  !  Strangely  and  quaintly  pathetic  are  some  of  these  remains. 
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I  noticed  an  arm  and  hand,  quite  perfect,  with  outstretched 
fingers  ;  and  then,  ghastliest  memento  mori  !  a  skull,  with  the  jaws 
fixed  wide  open  as  if  shrieking  in  the  death-agony.  '  II  est  mort 
en  criant,'  said  my  guide.  In  1870  she  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and,  of  course,  remembered  every  incident  as  if  it  were  yesterday. 
A  pretty,  fair-haired  young  woman  this,  with  the  patient,  unhopeful 
expression  which  I  saw  on  almost  every  face  in  or  near  Sedan.  I 
asked  her  a  few  questions,  which  she  answered  without  much  of 
interest  and  with  no  bitterness.  She  said,  War  was  a  frightful 
calamity,  equally  terrible  for  the  victors  and  for  the  vanquished. 
She  professed  to  hold  no  political  views ;  all  the  people  want  is 
du  travail.  If  they  can  get  work  they  care  not  who  is  emperor 
or  who  president.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  said  by  a 
phlegmatic  northern  Frenchwoman,  in  whose  veins,  probably,  ran 
a  strong  admixture  of  slow  Flemish  or  Belgian  blood.  The  names 
of  many  of  the  towns  and  of  the  local  families  indicate  plainly 
how  strong  that  admixture  must  be. 

I  asked  if  there  were  any  special  industries ;  my  guide  an- 
swered that  there  were  manufactories  in  Sedan,  and  at  Bazeilles  a 
little  hand-weaving  was  done.  All  this  was  said  with  a  calm  air 
of  resignation,  as  if  life  was  cold  and  hard,  but,  nevertheless,  must 
be  endured.  While  we  were  talking  she  gathered  a  pansy  from  a 
grave,  and  told  me  to  dry  it  and  keep  it  as  a  souvenir  of  Bazeilles. 
A  *  withered  crone  '  approached  and  begged  for  charite ;  she  looked 
miserably  poor  and  haggard. 

I  had  now  little  time  to  spare ;  so  I  said  farewell  to  these  poor 
but  gentle  folks,  and  walked  back  to  Sedan.  There  my  landlord 
told  me  how  on  that  fatal  day  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  rode  up 
to  the  door  of  the  hotel  and  drank  a  cup  of  coffee  as  he  sat  on  his 
horse.  Within  a  few  hours  all  was  in  the  dust,  the  laurels  of  his 
uncrowned  head  trailed  through  the  mire,  and  his  throne  shaken 
from  its  unsteady  base  and  hurled  to  the  ground. 

Victory  and  Glory  are  grand,  inspiring  words ;  but  an  hour 
spent  on  a  battlefield  fills  the  mind  with  thoughts  only  of  the 
futility  of  Victory  and  of  the  unspeakable  sadness  of  Glory. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

E     TENEBRIS     LUX. 

WILD  weather  set  in  after  Ascot.  The  break-up  was  sudden  ;  in 
England  it  generally  is.  In  a  single  night  the  wind  flew  into  the 
east,  and  clouds  swept  into  the  sky,  and  thermometers  and  baro- 
meters went  down  with  a  run  together.  One  went  to  bed  on  a 
warm,  still,  oppressive  night  in  June ;  one  got  up  four  months 
later,  in  the  rough  October  weather.  The  Bride  came  down 
shivering  and  aggrieved  ;  the  whims  and  frailties  of  the  English 
climate  were  new  to  her,  and  sufficiently  disagreeable.  She  hap- 
pened to  be  down  before  any  one  else,  moreover ;  and  there  were 
no  fires  in  the  rooms,  which  were  filled  with  a  cheerless,  pallid 
light ;  while  outside  the  prospect  was  dismal  indeed. 

The  rain  beat  violently  upon  the  windows  facing  the  river,  and 
the  blurred  panes  distorted  a  picture  that  was  already  melancholy 
enough.  The  sodden  leaves,  darkened  and  discoloured  by  the 
rain,  swung  heavily  and  nervelessly  in  the  wind ;  the  strip  of 
river  behind  the  trees  was  leaden,  like  the  sky,  and  separable 
from  it  only  by  the  narrow,  formless  smear  that  marked  the 
Surrey  shore.  In  the  garden,  the  paths  were  flanked  with  yellow, 
turbid  runnels ;  the  lawn  alone  looked  happy  and  healthy ;  the  life 
seemed  drowned  out  of  everything  else — in  this  single  night  after 
Ascot.  Gladys  shivered  afresh,  and  turned  her  back  on  the  win- 
dows in  miserable  spirits.  And,  indeed,  in  downright  depressing 
spectacles,  a  hopeless  summer's  day  in  the  Thames  Valley  is 
exceptionally  rich. 

The  Bride,  however,  had  no  monopoly  of  bad  spirits  that 
morning.  This  became  plain  at  breakfast,  but  it  was  not  so  plain 
that  the  dejection  of  the  others  arose  from  the  same  simple  cause 
as  her  own.  Vaguely,  she  felt  that  it  did  not.  At  once  she  asked 
herself  if  aught  that  she  had  done  or  said  unwittingly  could  be  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  general  silence  and  queer  looks ;  and 
then  she  questioned  herself  closely  on  every  incident  of  the  previous 
day  and  her  own  conduct  therein — a  style  of  self-examination  to 
which  Gladys  was  becoming  sadly  used,  But  no,  she  could  re- 
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member  nothing  that  she  had  done  or  said  amiss  yesterday.  With 
respect  to  that  day,  at  least,  her  conscience  was  clear.  She  could 
say  the  same  of  no  other  day,  perhaps  ;  but  yesterday  morning  she 
had  promised  her  husband  golden  behaviour ;  and  she  honestly 
believed,  this  morning,  that  she  had  kept  her  promise  well.  Yet 
his  manner  was  strangest  of  all  this  morning,  and  particularly 
strange  towards  her,  his  wife.  It  was  as  though  he  had  heard  some- 
thing against  her.  He  barely  looked  at  her.  He  only  spoke  to  her 
to  tell  her  that  he  must  go  up  to  town  on  business,  and  therefore 
alone ;  and  he  left  without  any  tenderness  in  bidding  her  good- 
bye, though  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  gone  up  without  her. 

Gladys  was  distressed  and  apprehensive.  What  had  she  done  ? 
She  did  not  know  ;  nor  could  she  guess.  But  she  did  know  that 
the  longer  she  stood  in  the  empty  rooms,  and  drummed  with  her 
fingers  upon  the  cold,  bleared  panes,  gazing  out  at  the  wretched 
day,  the  more  she  longed  for  one  little  glimpse  of  the  sunlit  bush. 
The  barest  sandhill  on  her  father's  run  would  have  satisfied  her 
so  long  as  its  contour  came  with  a  sharp  edge  against  the 
glorious  dark-blue  sky ;  the  worst  bit  of  mallee  scrub  in  all 
Eiverina — with  the  fierce  sun  gilding  the  leaves — would  have  pre- 
sented a  more  cheery  prospect  than  this  one  on  the  banks  of  the 
renowned  (but  overrated)  Thames.  So  thought  Gladys ;  and  her 
morning  passed  without  aim  or  occupation,  but  with  many  sad 
reflections  and  bewildering  conjectures,  and  in  complete  solitude, 
for  Lady  Bligh  was  upstairs  in  her  little  room,  and  everybody 
else  was  in  town.  Nor  did  luncheon  enliven  matters  in  the  least. 
It  was  virtually  a  silent,  as  it  was  certainly  a  disagreeable 
tete-a-tete. 

And  yet,  though  Lady  Bligh  went  up  again  to  her  little  room 
without  so  much  as  inquiring  into  her  daughter-in-law's  plans  for 
the  afternoon,  neither  was  she  without  a  slight  twinge  of  shame 
herself. 

*  But  I  could  not  help  it ! '  Lady  Bligh  exclaimed  to  herself 
more  than  once — so  often,  in  fact,  as  to  prove  conclusively  that 
she  could  have  helped  it.  '  I  could  not  help  it — indeed  I  could 
not.  Once  or  twice  I  did  try  to  say  something — but  there,  I 
could  not  do  it !  After  "all,  what  have  I  to  talk  to  her  about  ? 
What  is  there  in  common  between  us  ?  On  the  other  hand,  is 
not  talking  to  her  hanging  oneself  on  tenter-hooks,  for  dread 
of  what  she  will  say  next  ?  And  this  is  Alfred's  wife  !  No 
pretensions — none  of  the  instincts — not  one  ! ' 
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A  comfortable  fire  was  burning  in  the  sanctum,  lighting  up 
the  burnished  brass  of  fender  and  guard  and  the  brown  tiles  of 
the  fireplace  with  a  cheerful  effect ;  and  this  made  the  chill  grey 
light  that  hung  over  the  writing-table  under  the  window;  less 
inviting,  if  possible,  than  it  had  been  before  luncheon.  Lady 
Bligh  immediately  felt  that,  for  this  afternoon,  writing  letters 
over  there  in  the  cold  was  out  of  the  question.  She  stood  for  a 
moment  before  the  pleasant  fire,  gazing  regretfully  at  Alfred's 
photograph  on  the  chimney-piece.  Then  a  thought  smote  her — 
heavily.  She  rang  the  bell.  A  maid  answered  it. 

'  Light  a  fire  for  Mrs.  Alfred  downstairs — in  the  morning-room, 
I  think — and  this  minute.  How  dreadful  of  me  not  to  think  of 
it  before ! '  said  Lady  Bligh,  when  the  servant  was  gone.  (  Poor 
girl !  Now  I  think  of  it,  she  did  look  cold  at  the  table.  I  feel  the 
cold  myself  to-day,  but  she  must  feel  it  ten  times  more,  coming 
from  that  hot  country.  And  I  have  had  a  fire  all  the  morning, 
and  she  has  not !  She  looked  sad,  too,  as  well  as  cold,  now  I 
think  of  it.  I  wonder  why  ?  She  seems  so  unconscious  of  every- 
thing, so  independent,  so  indifferent.  And,  certainly,  I  blame 
myself  for  seeing  so  little  of  her.  But  does  the  smallest  advance 
ever  come  from  her  side  ?  Does  she  ever  try  to  meet  me  half-way  ? 
If  only  she  had  done  so — if  only  she  were  to  do  so  now ' 

Lady  Bligh  stopped  before  following  further  a  futile  and 
mortifying  train  of  speculation.  No ;  it  were  better,  after  all, 
that  no  advances  should  be  made  now.  It  was  a  little  too  late  for 
them.  If,  in  the  beginning,  her  daughter-in-law  had  come  to  her 
and  sought  her  sympathy  and  her  advice,  it  would  have  been 
possible  then  to  influence  and  to  help  her ;  it  might  have  been 
not  difficult,  even,  to  break  to  her — gently  and  with  tact — many 
of  her  painful  peculiarities  as  they  appeared.  But  she  had  not 
come  and  now  it  was  too  late.  The  account  might  have  been 
settled  item  by  item ;  but  the  sum  was  too  heavy  to  deal  with  in 
the  lump. 

«  Yet  her  face  troubles  me,'  said  Lady  Bligh.  « It  is  so  hand- 
some, so  striking,  so  full  of  character  and  of  splendid  possibilities; 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  it  should  sometimes  look  so  wistful 
and  longing ;  for  at  all  events  this  must  be  a  very  different— 
and  surely  a  preferable— existence  to  her  old  rough  life  out 
there,  with  her  terrible  father '  (Lady  Bligh  shuddered), « and  no 
mother.' 

She  could  not  write,  so  she  drew  the  easy- chair  close  to  the 
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fire,  and  wrapped  a  shawl  about  her  shoulders,  and  placed  a  foot- 
stool for  her  feet,  and  sat  down  in  luxury  with  a  Review.  But  neither 
could  Lady  Bligh  read,  and  ultimately  her  brooding  would  probably 
have  ended  in  a  nap,  had  not  some  one  tapped  at  the  door. 

Lady  Bligh — a  hater  of  indolence,  who  commonly  practised  her 
principle — being  taken  unawares,  was  weak  enough  to  push  back 
her  chair  somewhat,  and  to  kick  aside  the  footstool,  before  saying, 
1  Come  in.'  Then  she  looked  round — and  it  was  the  Bride  herself. 

*  Am  I  disturbing  you  very  much  ?  '  asked  Gladys,  calmly  ; 
indeed,  she  shut  the  door  behind  her  without  waiting  for  the  answer. 

Lady  Bligh  was  taken  aback  rather ;  but  she  did  not  show  it. 
'  Not  at  all.  Pray  come  in.  Is  it  something  you  want  to  ask  me 
about  ? ' 

*  There's  lots  of  things  I  want  to  ask  you  about ;  if  it  isn't 
really  bothering  you  too  much  altogether,  Lady  Bligh.' 

'  Of  course  it  is  not,  child ;  I  should  say  so  if  it  were,'  Lady 
Bligh  answered,  with  some  asperity.  But  her  manner  was  not 
altogether  discouraging. 

*  Thank  you.     Then  I  think  I  will  sit  down  ou  that  footstool 
by  the  fender,  it  is  so  cold.     May  I  ?    Thanks.    There,  that  won't 
keep  the  fire  from  you  at  all.     Now,  first  of  all,  may  I  do  all  the 
questioning,  Lady  Bligh,  please  ?  ' 

Lady  Bligh  stared. 

'What  I  mean  is,  may  I  ask  you  questions  without  you  asking 
me  any?  You  needn't  answer  if  you  don't  like,  you  know.  You 
may  even  get  in  a — in  a  rage  with  me,  and  order  me  out  of  the 
room,  if  you  like.  But  please  let  me  do  the  questioning.' 

'  I  am  not  likely  to  get  in  a  rage  with  you,'  said  Lady  Bligh, 
drily,  '  though  I  have  no  idea  what  is  coming  ;  so  you  had  better 
begin,  perhaps.' 

'Very  well,  then,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this — and  I  do  want 
to  know  it  very  badly  indeed.  When  you  married,  Lady  Bligh, 
were  you  beneath  Sir  James  ?  ' 

Lady  Bligh  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  chair,  and  stared  severely 
at  her  daughter-in-law.  Gladys  was  sitting  on  the  low  stool  with 
her  hands  clasped  about  her  knees,  and  leaning  backward  with 
half  her  weight  thus  thrown  upon  her  long  straight  arms.  And 
she  was  gazing,  not  at  the  fire  nor  at  Lady  Bligh,  but  straight 
ahead  at  the  wall  in  front  of  her.  Her  fine  profile  was  stamped 
out  sharply  against  the  fire,  yet  touched  at  the  edge  with  the 
glowing  light,  which  produced  a  kind  of  Rembrandt  effect.  There 
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was     no   movement  of  the   long  eyelashes  projecting  from  the 
profile ;  the  well-cut  lips  were  firm.     So  far  as  could  be  seen  from 
this  silhouette,  the  Bride  was  in  earnest.     Lady  Bligh  checked 
the  exclamation  that  had  risen  to  her  lips,  and  answered  slowly  : 
4 1  do  not  understand  you,  Gladys.' 

*  No  ? '    Gladys  slowly  turned  her  face  to  that  of  her  companion ; 
her  eyes  now  seemed  like  still  black  pools  in  a  place  of  shadows  ; 
and  round  her  head  the  red  firelight  struggled  through  the  loop- 
holes and  outworks  of  her  hair.     '  Well,  I  mean — was  it  considered 
a  very  great  match  for  you  ? ' 

'  No  ;  it  certainly  was  not.' 

'  Then  he  was  not  much  above  you — in  riches  or  rank  or 
anything  else  ? ' 

*  No ;  we  were  both  very  poor ;  our  early  days  were  a  struggle.' 
'But  you  were  equals  from  the  very  beginning — not  only  in 

money  ? '  ^ 

'  Yes  ;  socially  we  were  equals  too.* 

Gladys  turned  her  face  to  the  fire,  and  kept  it  so  turned.  '  I 
am  rather  sorry,'  she  said  at  length,  and  sighed. 

'  You  are  sorry  ?     Indeed  ! ' 

1  Yes,  Lady  Bligh,  and  disappointed  too ;  for  I'd  been  hoping 
to  find  you'd  been  ever  so  much  beneath  Sir  James.  Don't  you 
see,  if  you  had  been  ever  so  much  beneath  him,  you  aren't  a  bit 
now  ;  and  it  would  have  proved  that  the  wife  can  become  what 
the  husband  is,  if  she  isn't  that  to  begin  with — and  if  she  tries 
hard.  No — you  mustn't  interrupt  unless  it's  to  send  me  away.  I 
want  you  to  suppose  a  case.  Look  back,  and  imagine  that  your 
own  case  was  the  opposite  to  what  it  really  was.  That  Sir  James 
was  of  a  very  good  family.  That  you  were  not  only  not  that,  but 
were  stupid  and  ignorant,  and  a  worse  thing — vulgar.  That  you 
had  lived  your  rough  life  in  another  country ;  so  that  when  he 
brought  you  to  England  as  his  wife,  your  head  was  full  of  nothing 
but  that  other  country,  which  nobody  wanted  to  know  anything 
about.  That  you  couldn't  even  talk  like  other  people,  but  gave 
offence,  not  only  without  meaning  to,  but  without  knowing  how. 
That— 

Lady  Bligh  could  hear  no  more.  '  Oh,  Gladys  ! '  she  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  of  pain,  '  you  are  not  thinking  of  yourself  ?  ' 

'  That's  a  question  !  Still,  as  it's  your  first,  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  you've  hit  it,  Lady  Bligh.  I  am  thinking  of  myself. 
But  you  must  let  me  finish.  Suppose — to  make  short  work  of  it 
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— that  you  had  been  me,  what  would  you  have   done   to   get 
different,  like  ?  ' 

*  My  poor  child  !     I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  talk  like  this  ! ' 

'  Nonsense,  Lady  Bligh.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  how  you'd 
have  gone  about  it — you  know  what  I  mean.' 

*  I  can't  tell  you,  Gladys  ;  I  can't  indeed ! ' 

*  What !     Can't  tell  me  what  you  would  have  done — what  I 
ought  to  do  ?  ' 

*  I  cannot ! '    Lady  Bligh  commanded  her  voice  with  difficulty. 
'  I  cannot ! ' 

*  Oh !  then  it's  no  good   saying  anything  more  about  that.' 
There  was  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  the  girl's  tone.     '  But,  at  any 
rate,  you  might  give  me  a  hint  or  two  how  to  be  more  like  what 
you  are.     Can't  you  do  that  even  ? ' 

6  No,  my  dear — how  can  I  ?    I  am  no  model,  Heaven  knows  ! ' 

*  Aren't  you  ?     Then  I  will  get  up.     I  am  going,  Lady  Bligh. 
It's  no  good  staying  and  bothering  you  any  longer.     I  have  asked 
my  questions.' 

She  rose  sadly  from  the  stool,  and  her  eyes  met  Lady  Bligh's 
again.  For  some  minutes  she  had  kept  her  face  turned  steadily 
to  the  fire.  The  rich  warm  glow  of  the  fire  still  flushed  her 
face  and  lingered  in  her  luminous  eyes.  In  the  half-lit  room, 
with  the  rain  rattling  ceaselessly  against  the  panes,  the  presence 
of  the  Bride  was  especially  attractive  and  comforting ;  but  perhaps 
it  was  chiefly  the  rarity  of  her  presence  to  Lady  Bligh  that  made 
the  latter  clutch  Gladys's  hand  so  eagerly. 

(  Don't  go,  my  dear.  Stop,  and  let  us  talk.  This  is  practically 
our  first  talk  together,  Gladys,  dear;  you  needn't  be  in  such  a 
hurry  to  end  it.  Sit  down  again.  And — and  I  do  wish  you 
would  not  always  call  me  "  Lady  Bligh  !  " ' 

<  Then  what  am  I  to  call  you,  pray  ?  '  Gladys  smiled  up  into 
the  old  lady's  face  ;  she  could  not  help  facing  her  now,  for  Lady 
Bligh  would  hold  her  hand ;  she  was  even  forced  to  draw  the  foot- 
stool closer  to  the  easy-chair ;  and  thus  she  was  now  sitting  at  Lady 
Bligh's  feet,  touching  her,  and  holding  her  hand. 

*  Could  you  not — sometimes — call  me — "  mother  "  ?  ' 
Gladys  laughed.     *  It  wouldn't  be  easy.' 

« But  why  not  ?  ' 

*  Because  you  could  never  be  a  mother  to  me.     You  might  to 
another  daughter-in-law,  but  not  to  me.    You,  who  are  so  gentle 
and  graceful  and — and  everything,  could  never  seem  like  a  mother 
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to  a — well,  to  me.  People  would  say  so,  too,  if  they  heard  me 
call  you  "  mother."  It  would  make  everybody  laugh.' 

*  Gladys !  Gladys !     How  cruel  you  are  to  yourself !     You  are 
not  what  you  say  you  are.     Here— just  now ' 

<  Ah,'  said  the  Bride,  sadly.  '  Here !  Just  now !  Yes,  it  is 
easy  enough  here  and  now.  Here  in  the  quiet,  by  the  fireside, 
alone  with  you,  it  is  easy  enough  to  be  well-behaved.  I  am  on 
my  good  behaviour,  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  I  do.  And 
I  know  it,  too,  when  I  behave  badly ;  but  not  till  afterwards.  I 
go  forgetting  myself,  you  see.  I  believe  it's  principally  when  they 
talk  to  me  about  Australia.  I  suppose  I  lose  my  head,  and  talk 
wildly,  and  less  like  a  lady  than  usual  even.  Alfred  has  told  me, 
you  see  ;  though  I  don't  know  where  it  was  I  went  wrong  yester- 
day. I  thought  I  was  so  very  good  all  day.  I  hardly  opened  my 
mouth  to  anybody.  But  somehow  I  can't  help  it  when  the  Bush 
crops  up.  You  see,  I'm  a  Bush  girl.  All  the  girls  out  there 
aren't  like  me ;  don't  you  believe  it.  They  would  think  me  as 
bad  as  you  do.  I'm  not  a  sample,  you  see.  I  should  be  riled  if 
I  was  taken  for  one ;  nothing  riles  me  so  much  as  people  speak- 
ing or  thinking  meanly  of  Australia !  But  here,  alone  with 
you,  with  everything  so  quiet,  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  be  quiet 
too.  What's  more,  I  like  it,  Lady  Bligh — I  do  indeed.  I  can't 
come  lady-like  all  at  once,  perhaps ;  but  if  I  was  oftener  beside 
you,  like  just  now,  I  might  by  degrees  get  more  like  you,  Lady 
Bligh.' 

'Then you  shall  be  oftener  with  me — you  shall,  my  dear ! ' 
'  Thank  you — thank  you  so  much !     And  I  shan't  mind  if  you 
send  me  away ;  yet  I  won't  speak  if  you're  busy.     If  you'll  only 
let  me  come  in  sometimes,  for  a  little  bit,  that's  all  I  ask.' 

*  You  shall  come  in  as  often  as  ever  you  like,  my  darling  ! ' 
The  old  lady  had  drawn  her  daughter-in-law's  head  backward 

upon  her  lap,  and  was  caressing  the  lovely  hair,  more  and  more 
nervously,  and  bending  over  the  upturned  face.  Gladys  leant 
back  with  half-closed  eyes.  Suddenly  a  scalding  drop  fell  upon 
her  cheek.  Next  moment  the  girl  was  upon  her  feet.  The  moment 
after  that  she  had  fallen  upon  her  knees  and  caught  Lady  Bligh's 
hands  in  her  own. 

'You  are  crying  ! '  said  Gladys,  hoarsely.  '  You  are  crying,  and 
because  of  me  !  Oh,  Lady  Bligh,  forgive  me  !  How  could  I  know 
I  should  bring  you  such  trouble  as  this  ?  I  never  knew — I  never 
dreamt  it  would  be  like  this.  Alfred  told  me  that  I  should  get 
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on  well  with  you  all.  He  was  blind,  poor  boy,  but  I  might  have 
known ;  only  we  loved  each  other  so !  Oh,  forgive  me — forgive 
me  for  marrying  him  !  Say  that  you  forgive  me  !  Before  God, 
I  never  thought  it  would  be  like  this ! ' 

'  My  daughter  !  I  have  nothing  to  forgive !  Kiss  me,  Gladys 
— kiss  me ! ' 

*  Yes,  I  will  kiss  you ;  but  I  have  brought  misery  upon  you  all ; 
and  I  will  never  forgive  myself.' 

*  Gladys — you  have   not !     Do  not  think  it — and  don't  go, 
Gladys.' 

' I  must  go.  You  have  been  good  and  kind  to  me  ;  but  this 
is  hard  for  me  too,  though  I  am  not  crying.  I  never  cry,  though 
sometimes  I  feel  inclined  to,  when  I  think  of  everything.' 

*  But  now  you  will  often  come  beside  me,  Gladys  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  will  come.  And  I  will  try  to  change ;  you  have  helped 
me  already.  It  will  not  come  all  at  once ;  but  perhaps  I  can 
prevent  myself  giving  you  any  fresh  cause  to  be  downright 
ashamed  of  me.  Nay,  I  must.  That's  the  least  I  can  do.  If  I 
fan ' 

She  stopped,  as  though  to  think  well  of  what  she  was  saying. 
Her  face  became  pale  and  stern — Lady  Bligh  never  forgot  it. 

'  If  I  fail,'  she  repeated  slowly, '  after  this,  you  will  know  that 
I  am  hopeless !  * 

She  went  to  the  door,  but  turned  on  the  threshold,  as  though 
wishful  to  carry  away  a  distinct  impression  of  the  scene — the  half- 
lit  room,  the  failing  fire  still  reflected  in  the  burnished  brasses, 
the  darkening  panes  still  beaten  by  the  wild  rain,  and  the  figure 
of  Lady  Bligh,  dimly  outlined  and  quivering  with  gentle  weeping. 
Then  she  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  X. 
PLAIN     SAILING. 

AMONG  unexpected  pleasures  there  are  few  greater  than  the 
sudden  discovery  that  one  has  become  the  living  illustration  of 
a  common  proverb.  Of  course  the  proverb  must  be  of  the 
encouraging  order;  but  then  most  proverbs  are.  Equally,  of 
course,  the  conditions  of  this  personal  illustration  should  be 
exceptionally  delightful ;  yet  will  there  still  remain  an  intrinsic 
charm  in  your  relations  with  the  proverb.  You  will  feel  benig- 
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nantly  disposed  towards  it  for  evermore.  You  will  receive  it 
henceforth  with  courtesy,  even  in  the  tritest  application.  Nor 
need  the  burden  of  obligation  be  all  on  your  side :  you  can  give 
that  proverb  a  good  character  among  your  friends — a  thing  that 
few  people  will  do  for  any  proverb.  You  can  tell  it  frankly: 
*  Sir,  I  always  thought  you  were  a  humbug,  like  the  rest  of  them. 
Now  I  know  better.  I  admit  that  I  was  hasty.  I  apologise.  I 
shall  speak  up  for  you,  sir,  till  my  dying  day ! ' 

That  good-hearted  fellow,  Alfred  Bligh,  awaking  gradually  to 
a  sensation  of  this  sort,  became  very  rapidly  the  happiest  of  men. 
The  proverb  in  his  case  was  the  one  about  the  dawn  and  the 
darkest  hour.  Alfred's  darkest  hour  had  been  the  day  after 
Ascot,  when,  after  a  perfectly  amicable  conversation  with  the 
Judge,  he  had  rushed  up  to  town  with  ice  at  his  heart  and 
schemes  of  instant  removal  in  his  head.  His  dawn  was  the  same 
evening,  at  dinner,  when  an  indefinable  je  ne  sais  quoi  in  the 
mutual  manner  of  Gladys  and  his  mother  attracted  his  atten- 
tion and  held  him  in  suspense.  And  after  dinner  his  sun  rose 
quickly  up. 

The  happiness  of  the  succeeding  days — to  Alfred,  to  Gladys, 
and  to  Lady  Bligh — was  complete  and  pure.  Nothing  much 
happened  in  those  last  perfect  days  of  June,  when  the  rain  had 
all  fallen,  and  the  wind  changed,  and  summer  was  come  back. 
There  was  some  rowing  on  the  sunlit  river,  and  a  good  deal  of 
coaching,  in  small  parties ;  but  on  the  whole  they  were  quiet  days. 
Yet  these  were  the  days  that  stood  out  most  plainly  through  the 
dim  distance  of  after  years. 

To  be  closely  intimate  with  Lady  Bligh  meant  an  intimacy 
with  a  nature  that  was  generous  and  sweet  and  womanly ;  and  it 
included  a  liberal  education — for  those  who  would  help  themselves 
to  it — in  gentle,  unaffected  manners.  Gladys  came  under  this 
very  desirable  influence  at  a  favourable  moment,  and  in  precisely 
the  right  frame  of  mind  to  profit  most  by  it.  And  profit  she  did. 
As  she  herself  had  predicted,  no  miracle  was  wrought ;  she  did 
not  become  everything  that  she  ought  to  have  been  in  a  day ; 
but  several  small  alterations  of  manner,  all  of  them  for  the  better, 
did  very  quickly  take  place. 

The  Bride  felt  her  feet  at  last.  Then,  becoming  thoroughly 
in  touch  with  Lady  Bligh,  she  waxed  bold  in  a  less  approachable 
direction,  and  with  the  best  results.  Not  only  did  she  start  lively 
little  conversations  with  Sir  James,  but  she  got  him  to  carry 
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them  on  in  the  same  light  strain,  and  sustained  her  part  in  them 
very  creditably  indeed,  all  things  considered.  But  the  subject 
of  his  judicial  functions  was  now  avoided  far  more  sedulously  by 
Gladys  than  by  the  old  gentleman  himself.  She  even  joined  the 
Judge  more  than  once  in  his  early  morning  prowls ;  but  the 
stock-whip  was  always  left  behind  in  her  room.  On  these  occasions 
she  showed  herself  to  be  an  admirable  assistant-potterer ;  while 
she  delighted  her  old  companion  still  further  by  many  pretty  and 
even  delicate  attentions,  to  which  he  was  not  used,  having  no 
daughters  of  his  own.  Thus  there  were  mornings  when  the 
Judge  would  come  in  to  breakfast  with  quite  a  startling  posy  in 
his  button-hole,  and  with  a  certain  scarcely  perceptible  twitching 
of  the  lips  and  lowering  of  the  eyelids,  such  as  had  been  observed 
in  him  sometimes  on  the  Bench  when  the  rest  of  the  Court  were 
'  convulsed  with  laughter.'  It  invariably  transpired  that  the 
decoration  was  the  work  and  gift  of  the  Judge's  daughter-in-law ; 
and,  as  the  old  gentleman  had  never  before  been  seen  by  his 
family  to  sport  any  such  ornament,  the  departure  was  extremely 
gratifying  to  most  of  them. 

Granville,  it  is  true,  found  fault  with  the  taste  displayed  in 
the  composition  of  the  button-holes,  and  one  morning  flatly 
refused  one  that  had  been  made  for  him  expressly ;  but  the  fact 
is,  Granville  was  of  rather  small  account  in  the  house  just  now. 
He  was  busy,  certainly,  and  was  seen  very  little  down  at  Twicken- 
ham ;  but  he  might  have  been  seen  more — his  temporary  occupation 
of  a  back-seat  was  in  a  great  measure  voluntary.  Nor  was  he  really 
malicious  at  this  time.  It  is  true  that  he  spoke  of  the  leopard's 
spots,  and  used  other  phrases  equally  ominous  but  less  hackneyed ; 
for  the  most  part,  however,  he  made  these  observations  to  himself 
(and  he  could  have  found  nowhere  a  more  appreciative  and 
sympathetic  audience).  But,  though  he  looked  on  sardonically 
enough  at  the  Bride's  conquests,  Granville  did  not  lay  himself 
out  to  hinder  them.  This  should  be  clearly  understood.  The 
fellow  was  not  a  full-blown  Mephistopheles. 

And  the  happy  pair  were  indeed  happy.  But  for  an  occasional 
wistful,  far-away  look — such  as  will  come  sometimes  to  every 
exile,  for  all  the  '  pleasures  and  palaces '  of  new  worlds — Gladys 
seemed  to  everybody  to  be  gay  and  contented  as  the  midsummer 
days  were  long.  As  for  Alfred,  he  considered  the  sum  of  his 
earthly  happiness  complete.  Even  the  ideal  farm  (which  his 
solicitors  were  doing  their  best  to  find  for  him)  in  the  ideal 
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sleepy  hollow  (which  he  meant  to  do  his  best  to  wake  up,  by 
the  introduction  of  vigorous  Bush  methods) — when  purchased, 
stocked,  furnished,  inhabited,  and  in  full  swing — could  not,  he 
felt,  add  much  to  his  present  happiness.  Poor  Alfred !  He  was 
laying  out  the  future  on  idyllic  lines.  But,  meanwhile,  the 
present  was  full  of  happy  days ;  and  that  was  well. 

There  was  one  evening  that  Alfred  did  not  soon  forget. 

It  was  the  last  Sunday  in  June.  There  had  been  a  thunder- 
storm early  in  the  afternoon  and  a  smart  shower.  The  evening 
air  was  a  long,  cool,  delicious  draught,  flavoured  with  the  exquisite 
fragrance  of  dripping  leaves  and  petals ;  and  this,  and  the  sound 
of  the  church  bells,  and  the  sunlight  glittering  upon  the  wet 
lanes,  came  back  to  Alfred  afterwards  as  often  as  he  remembered 
the  conversation  which  made  the  walk  to  the  old  church  all  too 
short.  Alfred  walked  with  his  mother ;  Gladys,  some  little 
distance  ahead,  with  the  Judge. 

'  I  think  Gladys  likes  England  a  little  better  now,'  observed 
Lady  Bligh. 

*  And  can't  England  say  the  same  thing  of  Gladys  ? '  cried 
Alfred.      '  Don't   answer  the   question — it's    idiotic.      But    oh, 
mother,  I'm  a  fool  with  very  joy ! ' 

4  Because  Gladys  has  won  all  our  hearts,  dear  ?  ' 
'Yes;  and  I  really  think  she  has.  You  have  all  been  so 
good,  so  patient  and  forgiving.  Don't  stop  me,  mother.  If  you 
had  been  different,  I  know  I  never  should  have  allowed  that  you 
had  anything  to  forgive ;  but  now  that  you  are  like  this,  I  own 
that  there  was  much.  Look  at  her  now  with  the  Judge ;  he  has 
given  her  his  arm.  Now  think  of  the  beginning  between  them ! ' 

*  Why  think  of  that  ?     "We  have  all  forgotten  it.     You  must 
forget  it  too.' 

*  I  think  of  it,'  said  Alfred,  *  because  it  is  all  over ;  because 
you  have  civilised  my  wild  darling ;  and  because  I  like  to  realise 
this.     But,  upon  my  soul,  if  you  had  seen  her  life  out  there ;  if 
you  knew  her  father  (she  doesn't  remember  her  mother) ;  if  you 
had  any  idea  of  the  work  she  did  on  that  run ;  you  would  simply 
be  amazed — as  I  am,  now  that  I  look  back  upon  it — at  what  your 
tenderness  has  done.     But  do  you  know,  mother,  what  the  dear 
girl  says  ?     I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  tell  you.' 

One  would  have  counted  upon  a  joke,  and  possibly  a  good 
one ;  for  Alfred  stopped  to  chuckle  before  coming  out  with  it ; 
though,  certainly,  Alfred  was  not  the  best  judge  of  jokes. 
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4  She  says  that  if  ever  she  makes  you  feel  regularly  ashamed 
of  her  again,  she  may  be  considered  hopeless ;  and  though  you 
forgive  her,  she'll  never  forgive  herself!  That's  rather  rich,  eh?  * 

Lady  Bligh  failed  to  see  it  in  that  light.  On  the  contrary, 
for  one  moment  she  seemed  both  surprised  and  pained. 

4  Perhaps,  Alfred,'  she  said,  thoughtfully,  '  she  still  feels  the 
restraint,  and  hates  our  conventionalities.  I  often  think  she 
must ;  I  sometimes  think  she  does.' 

(  Not  she !  Not  a  bit  of  it !  She's  as  safe  as  the  Bank,  and 
as  happy  as  they  make  'em ;  /  know  her ! ' 

Poor  Alfred ! 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Lady  Bligh  again ;  *  but  there  may  be  a 
constant  effort  which  we  cannot  see ;  and  I  have  once  or  twice 
caught  a  look  in  her  eyes — but  let  that  pass.  I  may  be  wrong  ; 
only  I  think  it  has  been  rather  slow  for  her  lately.  She  must 
have  more  amusement.  There  are  one  or  two  amusing  things 
coming  on  presently.  But  just  now  I  should  like  to  think  of 
something  quite  fresh  to  interest  her.  My  dear  boy!  you  are 
whistling ! — in  the  churchyard ! ' 

In  fact,  Alfred  was  foolish  with  joy,  as  he  himself  had  said. 
He  could  not  control  his  spirits  long  when  speaking  of  Gladys, 
and  hearing  her  well  spoken  of  by  the  others,  and  marvelling  at 
the  change  that  a  few  days  had  brought  about.  It  was  a  case  of 
either  laughing  or  crying  with  him  then ;  and  the  tears  never  got 
a  chance. 

But,  in  the  solemn  twilight  of  the  church ;  standing,  kneeling, 
sitting  by  his  wife's  side ;  sharing  her  book ;  listening  with  her 
to  the  consummate  language  of  our  Common  Prayer ;  watching 
with  her  the  round  stained  window  fail  and  fade  against  the 
eastern  sky — then,  indeed,  the  boisterous,  boyish  spirits  of  this 
singularly  simple-minded  man  of  thirty  melted  into  thankfulness 
ineffable  and  perfect  peace. 

It  so  happened  that  they  sang  an  anthem  in  the  old  church 
that  evening.  This  neither  attracted  nor  distracted  Alfred  at 
first.  He  was  a  man  without  very  much  more  music  in  his  soul 
than  what  he  was  able  to  whistle  when  in  high  spirits.  It  did 
not  strike  him  that  this  anthem  was  lovelier  than  most  '  tunes/ 
The  sweet  sensations  that  stole  over  his  spirit  as  the  singing  of 
it  proceeded  certainly  were  not  credited  to  the  music.  To  the 
words  he  never  would  have  attempted  to  listen  but  for  an 
accident. 
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To  Alfred  the  anthem  presented  but  one  of  the  many  oppor- 
tunities presented  by  the  Church  Service  for  private  reverie  on 
the  part  of  worshippers.  Of  course  his  reverie  was  all  about  the 
future  and  Gladys.  And  while  he  mused  his  arm  touched  hers, 
that  was  the  delightful  part  of  it.  But  on  glancing  down  to  see 
her  face  again  (he  had  actually  not  looked  upon  it  for  five  whole 
minutes)  his  musing  swiftly  ended.  Her  singular  expression 
arrested  his  whole  attention.  And  this  was  the  accident  that 
made  him  listen  to  the  words  of  the  anthem,  to  see  if  they  could 
have  affected  her  so  strangely. 

The  Bride's  expression  was  one  of  powerful  yearning.  The 
first  sentence  Alfred  managed  to  pick  out  from  the  words  of  the 
anthem  was  :  *  Oh,  for  the  wings,  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  ! '  piped 
in  a  boy's  high  treble. 

The  melting  wistfulness  in  the  Bride's  liquid  eyes  seemed  to 
penetrate  through  that  darkening  east  window  into  far-away 
worlds ;  and  the  choir-boy  sang :  *  Far  away,  far  away  would  I 
rove ! ' 

The  solo  went  on : 

*  In  the  wilderness  build  me  a  nest : 
And  remain  there  for  ever  at  rest.' 

Then,  with  some  repetition  which  seemed  vain  to  Alfred, 
the  chorus  swallowed  the  solo.  And  to  Alfred's  mind  the 
longing  in  his  wife's  face  had  grown  definite,  acute,  and 
almost  terrible. 

As  they  knelt  down  after  the  anthem,  his  eyes  met  those  of 
his  mother.  She,  too,  had  seen  Gladys's  expression.  Was  it  the 
expression  she  had  referred  to  on  the  way  to  church  ?  Was  such 
an  expression  a  common  one  with  his  darling,  and  concealed  only 
from  him  ?  Was  it  possible  that  she  was  secretly  longing  and 
pining  for  the  Bush — now — when  they  were  all  so  happy  ? 

Much  later  in  the  evening — long  after  church — Lady  Bligh 
made  an  opportunity  of  speaking  again  alone  with  Alfred.  '  I 
have  been  maturing  my  little  plans,'  she  said,  smiling. 

'  As  regards  Gladys  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Yes ;  and  I  have  been  thinking  that  really,  after  all,  she 
need  not  be  so  dull  during  the  next  few  days ' 

Alfred  interrupted  her  hastily. 

' 1  also  have  been  thinking ;  and,  do  you  know,  after  all,  I 
half  fancy  that  she  is  a  bit  dull.  I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  if 
you  have  thought  of  something  to  liven  her  up  a  little.' 
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Lady  Bligh  regarded  him  shrewdly ;  but  she  was  not  entirely 
astonished  at  this  complete  change  of  opinion.  She,  too,  had 
seen  Gladys's  longing,  far-away  expression  in  church.  She,  too, 
remembered  it. 

'  Well,  she  will  be  less  dull  during  the  next  few  days  than 
just  lately,'  said  Lady  Bligh,  after  a  slight  pause.  *  On  Tuesday, 
to  begin  with,  there  is  this  garden-party  of  ours ;  a  dull  thing 
enough  in  itself,  but  the  people  may  amuse  Gladys.  On 
Wednesday,  there  is  to  be  the  Opera  for  her,  at  last.  Thursday 
and  Friday  you  must  boat  and  drive.  But  for  Saturday — when 
the  Lord  Chief  is  coming — you  are  all  invited  to  lawn-tennis 
somewhere ;  are  you  not  ?  After  this  week  it  is  simply  embarras ; 
the  two  matches  at  Lord's,  and  Henley  too,  one  on  top  of  the 
other;  then  Wimbledon.  Gladys  must  miss  none  of  these.  But 
can  you  guess  what  my  happy  thought  is  ? ' 

*  You  seem  to  have  so  many  happy  thoughts ! ' 

*  No ;  but  my  little  plan  for  to-morrow  ? ' 

*  I  have  no  idea.     But  I  think  Gladys  would  be  content  to 
do  nothing  much  to-morrow,  perhaps.' 

'  Alfred,'  said  Lady  Bligh,  severely,  '  Gladys  tells  me  you  have 
never  once  had  her  in  the  Park !  How  is  that  ?  ' 

'  I — well,  the  fact  is,  I'm  such  a  duffer  in  the  very  swagger 
part  of  the  town,'  said  poor  Alfred ;  t  and  I  never  did  know  the 
run  of  the  parks  properly.' 

*  Then  you  shall  drive  with  Gladys  and  me,  and  learn.     It  is 
getting  near  the  end  of  the  season,  when  every  day  makes  a 
difference.     So,  not  to  lose  another  day,  we'll  drive  in  to-morrow. 
This  is  my  happy  thought !     I  think  Gladys  will  like  it — though 
Garrod  won't.' 

*  You  mean  he'll  say  it's  too  much  for  his  horses  ?     I  should 
think  he'll  give  warning,'  said  Alfred  encouragingly. 

'  He  may,'  said  Lady  Bligh,  with  a  fine  fearlessness  which  can 
be  properly  appraised  only  by  ladies  who  keep,  or  once  kept, 
their  coachman.  *  He  may.  I  defy  him ! ' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A    THUNDER-CLAP. 


FULLY  ten  days  were  wanting  before  the  Eton  and  Harrow  cricket- 
match,  which  appears  to  be  pretty  generally  recognised  as  the  last 
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*  turn  '  in  the  great  variety  entertainment  of  the  season  ;  there 
•was  plenty  of  life,  and  of  high  life,  too,  in  the  town  yet ;  and, 
what  was  even  more  essential  to  a  thorough  enjoyment  of  the 
Park,  the  afternoon,  as  regarded  the  weather,  was  for  once  beyond 
all  praise.  Moreover,  Royalty  was  there  for  at  least  half  an  hour  ; 
so  that  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  young  Mrs.  Bligh's  first 
appearance  in  the  ring  of  fashion  were  in  every  way  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

It  was  an  '  appearance ' ;  for  Lady  Bligh,  though  in  no  sense  a 
woman  of  fashion,  was  sufficiently  well  known  to  attract  attention, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  increasing  rarity  of  her  appearances 
in  the  fashionable  world.  Even  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  robust, 
striking  beauty  of  the  dark  young  woman  at  her  side  must  have 
awakened  interest  on  its  own  account.  It  did,  among  those  who 
did  not  know  the  Blighs  by  sight.  But  with  most  people  the 
questions  were :  Where  had  Lady  Bligh  discovered  such  a  fresh 
and  taking  type  of  prettiness  ?  Was  the  girl  a  relation  ?  Was 
that  Alfred  Bligh  sitting  opposite  to  the  ladies,  come  back  from 
Australia  disfigured  by  a  beard  ?  Was  she  his  fiancee — or  were 
they  already  married  ?  It  is  intended  by  no  means  to  imply  that 
the  modest  and  even  homely  equipage  of  Lady  Bligh  became  the 
cynosure  of  Hyde  Park ;  but  it  was  certainly  seen ;  and  few  saw 
it  with  unawakened  curiosity. 

One  or  two  persons  were  able  to  satisfy  to  some  extent  this 
curiosity,  and  took  a  delight  in  doing  so  ;  Lady  Lettice  Dunlop,  for 
one.  The  curiosity  that  Lady  Lettice  relieved  was  of  a  languid  and 
peculiarly  well-bred  kind.  A  coronet  adorned  the  barouche  in  which 
she  rode.  She  said  rather  more  than  she  knew,  yet  not  quite  all 
that  she  did  know,  and  said  it  with  a  gentle  disdain.  But  Lady 
Lettice  was  stopped  by  a  deprecatory  gesture  of  her  mother  the 
Countess  before  she  came  to  the  end — which  made  her  regret 
having  over-elaborated  the  beginning.  The  Countess  considered 
the  story  most  coarse,  and  regretted  the  almost  friendly  nature  of 
the  bow  with  which  she  had  just  favoured  poor  Lady  Bligh.  Yet, 
as  the  Lady  Lettice  was  generous  enough  to  fancy,  the  Colonial 
creature  did  seem  on  her  very  best  behaviour  this  afternoon.  And 
in  her  fancy  Lady  Lettice  was  nearer  the  mark  than  in  her  facts. 

Another  person,  in  an  even  better  position  to  answer  questions 
concerning  the  Bride,  was  Mr.  Travers,  M.P. — now  the  newest 
M.P.  but  one.  He  was  walking  under  the  trees  with  his  daughter, 
whom  he  was  boring  somewhat  with  his  political '  shop ' ;  for  he  was 
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enough  of  a  new  boy  still  to  be  full  of  his  nice  new  lessons.  This 
Miss  Travers,  however,  was  no  young  girl,  but  a  woman  of  thirty, 
with  a  kind,  sweet,  sympathetic  face,  and  a  nature  intensely 
independent.  She  was  best  known  for  her  splendid  work  in 
Whitechapel,  though  how  splendid  that  work  really  was  no  one 
knew  outside  the  slums,  where  her  face  was  her  only  protection — 
but  a  greater  one  than  a  cordon  of  police.  But  she  had  also  a 
reputation  as  a  singer,  which  need  not  have  been  confined  to  a 
few  drawing-rooms  in  the  West,  and  numberless  squalid  halls  in 
the  East,  had  she  been  ambitiously  inclined.  And  this  Miss 
Travers  was  attracted  and  charmed  by  the  bold,  conspicuous 
beauty  of  young  Mrs.  Bligh  ;  pressed  for  an  introduction  ;  pressed 
all  the  harder  on  hearing  some  plain  truths  about  the  Bride  and 
her  Bush  manners ;  and  presently  had  her  way. 

It  was  now  six  o'clock.  The  crowning  period  of  the  afternoon 
had  commenced  with  the  arrival  of  Eoyalty  a  few  minutes  before 
the  hour.  Carriages  were  drawn  up  by  the  rails  on  either  side  in 
long,  regular  ranks.  The  trough  between  presented  visions  of 
glossy  horseflesh  and  flashing  accoutrements  and  flawless  japan,  to- 
gay  nothing  of  fine  looks  and  finer  dress ;  visions  changeful  as 
those  of  tthe  shaken  kaleidoscope  ;  marvellous,  magical  visions — 
no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  they  owed  to  the  golden 
glamour  of  the  sinking  sun — visions  of  intrinsic  wonder. 

The  Blighs'  serviceable  vehicle  had  found  an  anchorage  by 
the  inner  rails  in  the  thick  of  all  this,  but  not  in  the  thickest- 
They  were,  in  fact,  no  further  than  a  furlong  from  the  Corner,  and 
thus  in  comparatively  open  water.  At  this  point  the  shrubs 
planted  between  the  two  converging  courses  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  two  roads  are  separated  by  little  more  than  twenty  yards.  A 
little  way  further  on  you  can  see  only  the  bobbing  heads  of  the 
riders  over  in  Rotten  Row ;  but  at  this  point  you  have  indeed 
f  the  whole  show  '  before  you.  The  position  had  been  taken  up 
on  the  Bride's  express  petition.  It  was  the  riding  that  interested 
Gladys.  She  had  no  eyes  for  the  smart  people  in  the  carriages 
when  once  she  could  watch  with  as  little  trouble  the  hacks  and 
their  riders  in  Rotten  Row.  The  little  interest  she  took  in  the 
passing  and  re-passing  of  Royalty  was  somewhat  disappointing. 
But  it  was  plain  that  she  was  enjoying  herself  in  her  own  way; 
and  that  was  everything.  When  the  Traverses  came  up,  the 
interruption  of  this  innocent  enjoyment  was  a  distinct  annoyance 
to  Gladys. 
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Alfred — to  whom  it  was  not  an  afternoon  of  wild  delight — got 
out  of  the  carriage  with  some  alacrity ;  and  Miss  Travers,  with  a 
very  engaging  freedom  of  manner,  got  in.  She  button-holed  the 
Bride  (if  that  is  not  an  exclusively  masculine  act — as  between 
man  and  man),  and  at  first  the  Bride  did  not  like  it.  Very  soon, 
however,  Gladys  was  pleased  to  withdraw  her  attention,  partially, 
from  Eotten  Eow  and  transfer  it  to  Miss  Travers.  Like  every- 
body else,  the  Bride  was  immensely  attracted;  Miss  Travers's 
manner  was  so  sympathetic,  yet  unaffected,  and  so  amazingly  free 
(Gladys  thought)  from  English  stiffness ;  and  her  face  was 
infinitely  kind  and  sweet,  and  her  voice  musical  and  soft. 

So  Mr.  Travers,  with  one  foot  upon  the  carriage-step,  brought 
Lady  Bligh  up  to  date  in  her  politics  generally,  and  in  his  own 
political  experiences  in  particular ;  and  Alfred  made  aimless  pat- 
terns on  the  ground  with  his  feet ;  and  Miss  Travers  questioned 
Grladys  on  the  subject  upon  which  all  strangers  who  were  told 
where  she  came  from  invariably  and  instantly  did  question  her. 
But  Miss  Travers  did  it  in  a  way  of  her  own,  and  a  charming  way. 
You  would  have  thought  it  had  been  the  dream  of  her  life  to  go 
to  Australia ;  you  would  have  inferred  that  it  was  her  misfortune 
and  not  her  fault  that  her  lines  were  cast  in  England  instead  of 
out  there ;  and  yet  you  would  not,  you  could  not,  have  suspected 
her  of  hypocrisy.  She  was  one  of  those  singular  people  who  seem 
actually  to  prefer,  in  common  conversation,  the  tnum  to  the  meum. 
Grladys  was  charmed.  But  still  she  stole  furtive  glances  across 
the  space  dividing  them  from  the  tan ;  and  her  answers,  which 
would  have  been  eager  and  impetuous  enough  in  any  other 
circumstances,  came  often  slowly  ;  she  was  obviously  distraite. 

Miss  Travers  saw  this,  and  followed  the  direction  of  the  dark, 
eager  eyes,  and  thought  she  understood.  But  suddenly  there 
came  a  quick  gleam  into  the  Bride's  eyes  which  Miss  Travers  did 
not  understand.  A  horsewoman  was  crossing  their  span  of  vision 
in  the  Eow  at  a  brisk  canter.  The  Bride  became  strangely 
agitated.  Her  face  was  transfigured  with  surprise  and  delight 
and  incredulity.  Her  lips  came  apart,  but  no  breath  escaped 
them.  Her  flashing  eyes  followed  the  cantering  horsewoman, 
who,  in  figure  and  in  colouring,  if  not  in  feature,  was  just  such 
another  as  Gladys  herself,  and  who  sat  her  horse  to  perfection. 
But  she  was  cantering  past ;  she  would  not  turn  her  head,  she 
would  not  look ;  a  moment  more  and  the  shrubs  would  hide  her 
from  Gladys — perhaps  for  ever. 
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Before  that  moment  passed,  Gladys  stood  up  in  the  carriage, 
trembling  with  excitement.  Careless  of  the  place — forgetful  of 
Lady  Bligh  and  all  that  had  passed,  and  the  good  understanding 
so  hardly  gained — attracting  the  attention  of  Koyalty  by  conspicu- 
ously turning  her  back  upon  them  as  they  passed  for  the  fourth 
time — the  Bride  encircled  her  lips  with  her  two  gloved  palms, 
and  uttered  a  cry  that  few  of  the  hundreds  who  heard  it  ever 
forgot : 

1  Coo-ee  ! ' 

That  was  the  startling  cry  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  written.  But 
no  letters  can  convey  the  sustained  shrillness  of  the  long,  pene- 
trating note  represented  by  the  first  syllable,  nor  the  weird,  die- 
away  wail  of  the  second.  It  is  the  well-known  Bush  call,  the 
*  jodel '  of  the  black-fellow;  but  it  has  seldom  been  heard  from  a 
white  throat  as  Gladys  Bligh  let  it  out  that  afternoon  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  in  the  presence  of  Royalty. 

To  say  that  there  was  a  sensation  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Blighs'  carriage — to  say  that  its  occupants  were  for  the  moment 
practically  paralysed — is  to  understate  matters,  rather.  But, 
before  they  could  recover  themselves,  the  Bride  had  jumped  from 
the  carriage,  pressed  through  the  posts,  rushed  across  to  the  oppo- 
site railings,  and  seized  in  both  hands  the  hand  of  the  other  dark 
and  strapping  young  woman,  who  had  reined  in  her  horse  at  once 
upon  the  utterance  of  the  *  Coo-ee  !  ' 

And  there  was  a  nice  little  observation,  audible  to  many,  which 
Gladys  had  let  fall  in  flying : 

*  Good  Lord  deliver  us — it's  her  ! ' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PAST   PARDON. 

PATIENCE  and  sweetness  of  disposition  may  not  only  be  driven 
beyond  endurance ;  they  may  be  knocked  outside  in,  knocked 
into  their  own  antitheses.  And  one  need  not  go  to  crime  or  even 
to  sin  to  find  offences  which  no  amount  of  abstract  angelicalness 
could  readily  forgive  or  ever  forget.  It  is  a  sufficiently  bad  offence, 
if  not  an  actual  iniquity,  to  bring  well-to-do  people  into  public 
derision  through  an  act  of  flagrant  thoughtlessness  and  unparalleled 
social  barbarity.  But  if  the  people  are  not  only  well-to-do,  but 
well  and  honourably  known,  and  relations  by  your  marriage,  who 
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have  been  more  than  kind  to  you,  you  could  scarcely  expect  a 
facile  pardon.  Sincerity  apart,  they  would  be  more  than  mortal 
if  they  so  much  as  pretended  to  forgive  you  out  of  hand,  and 
little  less  than  divine  if  they  did  not  tell  you  at  once  what  they 
thought  of  you,  and  thereafter  ignore  you  until  time  healed  their 
wounds. 

Woman  of  infinite  sweetness  though  she  was,  Lady  Bligh  was 
mortal,  not  divine ;  and  she  showed  her  clay  by  speaking  very 
plainly  indeed,  as  the  carriage  swept  out  of  the  Park,  and  by 
speaking  no  more  (to  Gladys)  that  day.  A  good  deal  of  cant  is 
current  about  people  whose  anger  is  violent  (*  while  it  lasts '),  but 
shortlived  ('  he  gets  over  it  in  a  moment '),  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  in  those  people.  If  there  be  just  cause  for  wrath,  with  or 
without  violence,  it  is  not  in  reason  that  you  can  be  in  a  rollick- 
ing good  humour  the  next  minute.  That  is  theatrical  anger,  the 
anger  of  the  heavy  father.  Lady  Bligh,  with  all  her  virtues, 
could  nurse  the  genuine  passion — an  infant  that  thrives  at  the 
breast.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  before  the  end  of  the  silent 
drive  to  Twickenham  (Alfred  never  opened  his  clenched  teeth 
once)  this  thoroughly  good  woman  positively  detested  the 
daughter  whom  she  had  just  learnt  to  love.  For  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  the  pepper-and-salt  emotion  of  love  and  hatred  in 
equal  parts  is  the  prerogative  of  lovers ;  you  will  find  it  oftener  in 
the  family. 

"What  penitence  Gladys  had  expressed  had  been  lame — 
crippled  by  an  excuse.  Moreover,  her  tone  had  lacked  complete 
contrition.  Indeed,  if  not  actually  defiant,  her  manner  was  at 
least  repellent.  She  had  been  spoken  to  hotly  ;  some  of  the  heat 
was  reflected ;  it  was  a  hot  moment. 

As  for  her  excuse,  it,  of  course,  was  ridiculous — qua  excuse. 

She  had  seen  her  oldest — indeed,  her  only — girl  friend,  Ada 
Barrington.  Ada  (Gladys  pronounced  it  *  Ida ')  was  another 
squatter's  daughter ;  their  fathers  had  been  neighbours,  more  or 
less,  for  many  years ;  but  Ada's  father  owned  more  stations  than 
one,  was  a  wealthy  man — in  fact,  a  '  woollen  king.'  Gladys  had 
known  they  were  in  Europe,  but  that  was  all.  And  she  had  seen 
Ada  cantering  past,  but  Ada  had  not  seen  her.  So  she  had '  coo-ee'd.' 
What  else  was  there  to  be  done  ?  Gladys  did  not  exactly  ask  this 
question,  but  she  implied  it  plainly.  As  it  happened,  if  she  had 
not  4  coo-ee'd,'  she  never  would  have  seen  Ada  again,  to  a  certainty ; 
for  the  Barringtons  had  taken  a  place  in  Suffolk,  and  were  going 
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down  there  the  very  next  day.     That  was  all.     Perhaps  it  was  too 
much. 

Silence  ensued,  and  outlasted  the  long  drive.  What  after- 
wards passed  between  the  young  husband  and  wife  did  not,  of 
course,  transpire.  There  was  no  further  expression  of  regret  than 
the  very  equivocal  and  diluted  apology  comprehended  in  the 
Bride's  excuses ;  indeed,  Lady  Bligh  and  her  daughter-in-law 
never  spoke  that  night;  nor  did  Alfred  attempt  to  mediate 
between  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  wife  had  told  him — with 
a  recklessness  that  cut  him  to  the  heart — that,  this  time,  she 
neither  expected  nor  deserved,  nor  so  much  as  desired,  any  one's 
forgiveness  ;  that  now  she  knew  what  she  had  feared  before,  that 
she  was  hopeless ;  that — but  the  rest  was  wild  talk. 

Next  morning,  however,  Alfred  went  to  Lady  Bligh  with  a 
letter,  one  that  Gladys  had  received  by  the  early  post.  It  was  an 
invitation  from  the  Barringtons,  the  wording  of  which  was  suffi- 
ciently impulsive  and  ill-considered.  Ada  besought  her  darling 
Gladys  to  go  stay  with  them  in  Suffolk  immediately,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday,  and  for  as  many  days  as  she  could  and  would ; 
and  the  invitation  included  the  darling's  husband  in  a  postscript. 

'  An  extraordinary  kind  of  invitation  ! '  observed  Lady  Bligh, 
handing  back  the  letter. 

6  Ignorance,'  said  Alfred  laconically. 

*  Did  you  meet  the  people  out  there  ? ' 

4  Only  this  girl's  "brother ;  the  others  had  been  in  Europe  some 
time.  I  thought  him  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  I  remember,  though 
his  contempt  for  me  and  all  "  home  "  birds  was  magnificent.' 

*  Well,'  said  Lady  Bligh,  '  it  is  hardly  the  kind  of  invitation 
that  Gladys  can  accept.     Is  it  ? ' 

*  She  refuses  to  think  of  it,'  Alfred  answered,  with  a  frown  that 
rather  puzzled  Lady  Bligh.   '  But  I  hope  she  will  change  her  mind. 
I  wish  her  to  go.' 

His  mother  was  silent  for  more  than  a  minute.  ( Does  the  letter 
say  Saturday  ? '  she  then  inquired. 

'  Yes.'  Alfred  gazed  steadily  in  his  mother's  face  as  though 
he  would  search  her  inmost  thoughts.  '  Yes,  it  says  Saturday. 
And  it  is  on  Saturday  that  the  Lord  Chief  is  coming  down  to  stay 
over  Sunday,  is  it  not  ?  I  thought  so.  I  very  much  wish  I  could 
induce  her  to  go.' 

'Not  on  that  account,  my  boy,  I  hope  ? '  Lady  Bligh  seemed 
slightly  embarrassed. 
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'  Partly,'  said  Alfred,  speaking  firmly  and  distinctly,  but  not 
without  an  effort ;  *  partly  on  that  account,  but  by  no  means 
altogether.' 

'  She  could  not  go  without  you,'  remarked  Lady  Bligh ;  *  and 
they  do  not  ask  you  civilly,  to  say  the  least  of  it.' 

'She  could  go  without  me,'  returned  Alfred  emphatically. 
*  What's  more,  I  want  her  to.  It's  she  that  won't  hear  of  it. 
These  are  quite  old  and  intimate  friends  of  Gladys  and  her  father. 
She  might  easily  spend  a  week  with  them  alone,  without  me. 
Mother — I  think  she  would  like  it  so,  if  only  she  would  go !  They 
are  probably  free-and-easy,  roughish  folks,  and  it  would  do  her 
good,  a  week  with  them.  There  would  be  no  restraints — nay,  she 
has  observed  none  here,  God  knows ! — but  there  there  might  be 
none  to  observe.  She  could  do  and  say  what  she  liked.  She 
would  hurt  no  one's  feelings.  She  would  scandalise  no  one. 
And — do  you  know  what,  mother  ? — I  have  got  it  into  my  head 
that  when  she  came  back  she  would  see  the  difference,  and  appre- 
ciate your  ways  here  more  than  she  ever  might  otherwise.  I 
have  got  it  into  my  head  that  one  week  of  that  kind,  just  now, 
would  open  her  eyes  for  good  and  all.  And  I  think — there 
might  be  no  more  relapses !  Yes,  I  thought  that  before ;  but  I 
was  wrong,  you  see — after  yesterday^  Besides,  this  week  would 
bring  us  within  a  few  weeks  of  Scotland ;  and,  after  Scotland,  we 
shall  have  our  own  little  place  to  go  to — I  have  almost  settled 
upon  one.  But  if  I  went  with  her,  restraint  would  go  with  her  too.' 

His  voice  had  broken  more  than  once  with  emotion.  He  com- 
manded it  with  difficulty,  and  it  became  hard  and  unnatural.  In 
this  tone  he  added  : 

'  Besides — it  would  be  more  comfortable  for  everyone  if  she 
were  not  here  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.' 

'  Do  not  say  that — do  not  think  that ! '  said  Lady  Bligh  ;  but 
faintly,  because  her  heart  echoed  his  sentiment. 

( Oh,  there's  no  disguising  it — my  wife's  dynamite !'  said 
Alfred,  with  a  short,  harsh  laugh.  *  Only  an  explosion  is  worse  at 
one  time  than  at  another.'  He  went  hastily  from  the  room, 
neither  of  them  having  referred  directly  to  the  scandalous  scene  in 
the  Park. 

He  went  straight  to  his  wife,  to  try  once  more  to  coax  her 
into  accepting  the  Barringtons'  invitation.  But  it  was  of  no  use. 
She  would  not  listen  to  him.  She  would  go  nowhere  without  her 
husband ;  she  would  write  that  to  Ada  plainly. 
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Later  in  the  morning,  Lady  Bligh,  of  her  own  deliberate  design,, 
came  in  contact  with  her  daughter-in-law.  Gladys  attempted 
escape.  Lady  Bligh  caught  her  by  the  hand. 

'  You  are  angry,  Gladys  ! ' 

Gladys  said  nothing. 

*  I  don't  think  you  are  the  one  to  be  angry,'  Lady  Bligh  said, 
nettled  by  the  other's  sullen  manner. 

Gladys  raised  her  eyes  swiftly  from  the  ground;  they  were 
filled  with  bitterness.  '  Haven't  I  a  right  to  be  what  I  like  with 
myself? '  she  cried.  '  I  am  angry  with  no  one  else.  But  I  shall 
never  forgive  myself — no,  nor  I  won't  be  forgiven  either ;  I  am 
hopeless !  I  feared  it  before  ;  now  I  know  it.  Let  me  go,  Lady 
Bligh ! ' 

She  broke  away,  and  found  a  quiet  spot,  by-and-by,  among 
the  trees  by  the  river. 

*  If  only  I  were  in  there  ! '  cried  Gladys,  out  of  the  tumult  of 
shame  and  rebellion  within  her.     In  there,   or  else  back  in  the 
Bush !     And  one  is  possible  and  easy ;  and  the  other  is  neither ! ' 

By  a  single  grotesque  act,  she  had  brought  her  happiness,  and 
not  hers  alone,  to  wreck  and  ruin  ! 


(To  T)e  continued.') 
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I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver. — Othello. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

IN   THE  MALL. 

AT  last !  The  tyranny  is  overpast !  The  fierce  turmoil  of  the 
sunshine  is  over.  The  grievous  day  is  done.  The  joyful  hours 
of  darkness  are  at  hand.  The  evening  time  is  short,  but  it  is  cool 
and  pleasant.  People  rush  out  to  enjoy  it. 

Every  English  person  in  Khizrabad  is  now  preparing  to  come 
forth  from  the  dank  confinement  of  the  darkened  bungalows. 
Before  each  bungalow  stands  a  vehicle  of  some  kind,  or  a  horse. 

Philip  Lennox  is  standing  in  the  pretty  porch  of  Mr.  Wynn's 
house  by  the  side  of  his  splendid  coal-black  charger  and  of  May 
Wynn's  pony.  He  is  patting  that  honest  but  ugly  beast — he  is 
a  hill  pony,  and  therefore  not  handsome — affectionately.  Does 
he  not  carry  his  lady-love,  the  sweetest  lady  upon  the  earth  ? 
And  now  May  Wynn  herself  comes  forth,  bright  and  fair  as  the 
dawn.  And  now  Lennox  is  helping  her  to  mount.  What  a  thrill 
passes  through  his  frame  as  he  feels  the  touch  of  her  little  foot 
on  his  hand.  And  May  Wynn,  too,  thinks  that  she  has  never 
been  helped  to  mount  so  delightfully  before :  so  gently  and  yet 
so  firmly,  so  exactly  well.  The  strong  men  shoot  you  up  too  fast, 
and  the  weak  men  lug  you  up  too  slowly  ;  but  here  was  an  exact 
adjustment  of  strength.  That  was  a  hand  to  be  trusted  to.  They 
have  ridden  through  the  English  quarter.  They  have  passed 
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out  at  the  Jumoo  Gate.  The  portion  of  the  fine  road  leading  out 
of  that  gateway  which  lies  between  it  and  the  cantonment  forms 
the  Khizrabad  Mall.  The  wide  width  of  the  metalled  centre 
which  forms  the  carriage-drive,  the  earthen  tracks  between  the 
beautiful  avenues  of  trees  on  either  side,  one  of  which  is  used  as  a 
walk  and  the  other  as  a  ride,  are  all  three  carefully  watered,  and 
hence  the  natives  call  the  Mall  the  Thundee  Suruk  (the  '  cool 
road').  How  delightfully  cool  and  fresh  it  is!  How  sweet  the 
smell  of  the  freshly-sprinkled  earth  ! 

May  Wynn  has  on  a  linen  riding-habit,  and  her  pony  has  a 
big  barrel  and  short  legs  and  a  very  shaggy  mane,  and  so  the  com- 
parison that  has  often  suggested  itself  to  Lennox  before  occurs  to 
him  again. 

'  I  am  riding  by  the  side  of  Una  on  her  lion,'  says  he,  gazing 
tenderly  into  her  eyes. 

'  And  I  am  riding  by  the  side  of  Sir  Launcelot,'  she  says, 
gazing  softly  into  his. 

Ah,  those  first  dear  looks  of  love,  into  which  the  veiled  future 
throws  its  deep  and  tender  spirit. 

They  see  young  Walton  and  young  Hill  coming  quietly  down 
the  ride  in  the  distance,  and  then  they  see  them  suddenly  put 
their  ponies  in  motion  and  come  rushing  towards  them  at  racing 
speed. 

*  I  have  won  it ! '  cries  the  pretty,  girl-faced  Louisa  Hill,  as 
he  pulls  up  a  little  in  front  of  them.     *  I  have  won  it !     I  am  to 
be  the  first  to  congratulate  you,  Miss  Wynn  ! ' 

*  Oh,  thank  you,'  cries  May,  in  her  soft,  sweet,  tender  voice. 
Her  cheeks  were  always  pale,  and  have  become  the  paler  by  reason 
of  even  these  few  months  in  India  ;  but  now  there  is  on  them  a 
tender  rosy  tint  like  the  earliest  blush  of  dawn — bright  presage, 
friendly  hearts  would  have  said,  of  a  coming  glorious  day. 

'  But  is  it  so  indeed  ?  '  cries  the  Babe,  as  he  too  has  come  up, 
and  pulled  up,  and  lifted  his  hat,  and  given  '  Good  evening ! ' 
*  Are  you  indeed  engaged,  Miss  Wynn  ?  ' 

'Yes,'  says  May,  softly,  the  sweet  blush  deepening  on  her 
cheek. 

4  Ah ! '  cries  the  Babe,  in  a  tone  of  anguish,  and  he  turns  up 
his  eyes,  and  smites  his  bosom.  'Ah, procrastination!  procrastina- 
tion !  Oh,  the  evils  of  delay  !  Delays  are  dangerous  !  I  wrote  it 
in  my  copy-book — very  often.' 

*  What  is  the  matter,  you  silly  boy?  '  says  May  Wynn. 
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'  Do  you  not  know  it  ?  Have  you  not  seen  it  ?  He  never 
told  his  love,  but  let  concealment  like  a  worm  in  the  bud  prey 
upon  his  damaged  physiog .  I  had  proposed  to  myself  to  pro- 
pose to  you — this  very  day.' 

'  Oh,  had  you  ?  '  says  May,  laughing. 

*  Then  everything  would  have  been  changed.   You  would  have 
accepted  me  ? ' 

1  Of  course,'  says  May,  smiling. 

4  And  I  should  have  been  the  happiest  of  men  ! ' 

*  Say  boysj  interpolates  May,  quietly. 

*  But  "  they  have  given  thee  to  another," '  cries  the  Babe, 
quoting  the  words  of  a  then  popular  song.     '  And  I  am  broken- 
hearted,' and  he  puts  his  hand  before  his  eyes. 

'  Cheer  up,  my  hearty ! '  cries  Loo  Hill,  entering  into  the  fun, 
such  as  it  is,  of  the  scene. 

'But  perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  even  now,'  says  the  Babe, 
speaking  very  rapidly;  he  has  a  great  flow  of  language  at  his 
command  when  he  chooses.  '  Captain  Lennox,  having  now  become 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  my  feelings,  will  have  no  hesitation, 
I  am  sure,  in  waiving  the  claim  which  his  prior  action  has  given 
him.' 

*  None  at  all,'  says  Lennox. 

'  But  what  nonsense  I  am  talking.  I  do  congratulate  you 
most  heartily,  Miss  Wynn  ;  everyone  will.  Come  along,  Louisa ! ' 
And  the  two  silly  boys  dash  off  again. 

Under  the  stately  portico  of  the  Bank  House,  a  fine  two-storied 
building  standing  by  the  side  of  the  public  garden,  and  at  the 
immediate  edge  of  the  city  proper,  stands  a  handsome  carriage 
with  a  handsome  pair  of  horses  in  it.  Mr.  Hilton  occupies  the 
upper  story  of  the  house  as  his  private  residence.  This  upper 
story  has  given  the  numerous  dances  that  have  taken  place  here 
during  the  past  *  cold  season '  a  special  advantage :  there  was  a 
springy  boarded  floor  to  dance  on.  Of  course  people  said  that 
Mrs.  Hilton  had  given  so  many  dances  in  order  to  marry  her 
newly-come-out  daughters.  There  is  no  reason  why  parents 
should  not  try  to  settle  their  daughters  as  well  as  their  sons. 
That  motive  influenced  her,  no  doubt.  But  she  gave  so  many 
dances  for  the  same  reason  that  leads  us  to  do  most  things, 
because  she  liked  it — liked  it  in  every  way.  She  loved  the  gay 
bright  scene  ;  she  was  of  a  gay  bright  temperament ;  she  liked  to 
see  her  friends  about  her ;  she  was  very  hospitable ;  she  was  very 
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fond  of  dancing  ;  she  liked  the  preparing  of  the  supper  and  the 

eating  of  it ;  she  liked  to  see  people  enjoying  themselves.     Mrs. 

Hilton  knew  nothing  of  metaphysics,  nothing  of  the  juggles  of 

thought ;  mysticism  and  materialism  were  words  too  long  for  her ; 

she  had  not  reflected  on  the  foundation  of  morals  or  what  gave 

them  their  obligatory  force.     The  Church  catechism  which  she 

had  learnt  as  a  child,  and  the  Prayer-book  and  the  Bible,  and  the 

unwritten  law  of  what  was  *  nice,'  supplied  her  with  her  guiding 

principles,  her  rules  of  conduct.     She  loved  the  services  of  the 

Church,  of  the  simple  kind  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed  in 

her  father's  church.     Daily  services  and  daily  celebration  would 

have  seemed  to  her  a  making  common  of  holy  things — too  much 

like  Papistry.     The  morning  and  evening  service  on  Sundays  and 

an  evening  service  on  Wednesday  seemed  to  her  sufficient.     She 

received  the  Communion  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  after 

much  solemn  and  heartfelt  preparation.     She  read  her  chapter  in 

the  Bible  and  said  her  prayers  morning  and  evening.     If  she 

liked  to  put  on  a  pretty  bonnet  when  she  went  to  church  of  a 

Sunday,  and  if  her  quick  eyes  took  note  there  of  the  bonnets  of 

everyone  else,  she  also  prayed  there  devoutly  and  fervently.     If 

she  loved  merriment  she  also  loved  goodness.     She  was  fond  of 

pleasure,  but  it  never  came  before  duty.     If,  in  the  words  of  the 

old  song,  she  '  loved  to  see  the  dolphins  play,'  she  also  { minded 

the  compass  and  her  way.'     If  she  liked  every  kind  of  sociability, 

if  she  loved  every  kind  of  amusement — picnics,  by  day  or  by  night, 

on  land  or  on  water,  dinners,  balls — home  was  really  the  centre  of 

her  deepest  thoughts  and  affections,  of  her  interests  and  labours. 

She  had  proved  herself  an  excellent  daughter,  wife,  and  mother. 

She  liked  everything  that  was  nice  :  nice  things,  nice  people,  nice 

principles,  nice  ways. 

Mrs.  Hilton  is  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  verandah.  About 
her  is  a  redundant  air  of  happiness  and  health.  Those  were  the 
days  in  which  life  was  made  delightful  once  a  week  by  the  genius 
of  John  Leech.  Mary  Wade  had  been,  and  Mary  Hilton  was  now, 
a  living  type  of  those  peculiarly  English  girls  and  women  whom 
John  Leech  so  loved  to  draw,  and  of  whom  he  has  left  us  so  many 
charming  representations — on  horseback  or  on  the  sea-beach,  in 
the  garden  or  in  the  drawing-room.  She  had  a  somewhat  full  but 
well-built  figure,  a  round,  rather  full-cheeked,  comely  face,  a  good 
mouth  and  chin,  nose  a  little  turned  up,  large  grey  eyes,  a  full 
forehead,  pretty  auburn  hair,  as  yet  untouched  with  grey.  Mr. 
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Hilton  now  descends  the  broad  staircase — which  is  to  become  so 
memorable — and  joins  his  wife.  Knowing  that  he  is  the  manager 
of  the  Bank,  you  are  somewhat  surprised  at  his  distinctly  military 
air  and  bearing.  He  had  been  in  the  Company's  army,  but  find- 
ing the  promotion  in  his  regiment  very  slow  he  had  left  it  in  order 
to  follow  mercantile  pursuits,  for  which  he  had  a  natural  aptitude. 
And  now  the  two  girls  are  coming  down  the  staircase,  and  as  Mrs. 
Hilton  watches  them  descending,  the  sight  that  gives  her  so  much 
pleasure  sends  a  sudden  shadow  across  her  face.  Though  she 
looks  so  bright  and  cheerful,  she  has  had  a  great  sorrow  hanging 
round  her  heart  to-day  ;  Agnes  had  told  her  what  had  happened  in 
the  public  garden  that  morning.  She  had  of  course  observed  that 
Captain  Lennox  had  shown  a  great  liking  for  her  eldest  daughter, 
and  it  had  seemed  to  her  that  Maud  had  a  great  liking  for  him. 
How  far  had  that  liking  gone  ?  If  to  the  extent  of  love,  it  would 
be  a  terrible  thing  for  Maud ;  for  from  what  Agnes  had  said 
it  appeared  that  there  could  now  be  no  doubt  what  Lennox's 
feelings  with  regard  to  May  Wynn  were.  *  He  had  no  eyes  for 
anyone  but  her ;  he  had  no  thought  for  anyone  but  her ;  he  did 
not  praise  Maud  for  being  so  brave — how  he  would  have  done  so 
a  few  months  ago  !  he  did  not  seem  to  care  that  she  might  have 
been  bitten  by  the  snake,'  Agnes  had  cried,  angrily  and  indignantly. 
*  And  then  he  must  see  Miss  Wynn  home  ! ' 

Mrs.  Hilton  had  not  been  angry  or  indignant — Lennox  had  not 
carried  his  attentions  so  far  as  to  make  it  dishonourable  for  him 
to  withdraw ;  May  Wynn  had  used  no  unworthy  arts  to  win  him — 
but  she  had  been  .very  sorrowful.  Lennox  was  not  the  man  to 
win  the  fancy  of  every  girl ;  but  his  very  repellant  qualities,  his 
hardness  and  strong  self-will,  were  congenial  and  attractive  to 
Maud.  Of  all  the  women  she  had  known,  Maud  was  the  one 
most  suitable  to  Lennox ;  of  all  the  men  she  had  seen,  Lennox 
was  the  one  most  suitable  to  Maud.  And  it  was  not  to  be  so.  It 
was  very  sad — very  disappointing.  They  had  seemed,  in  the 
common  saying,  made  for  one  another.  But  what  troubled  Mrs. 
Hilton  most  was  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  her  daughter's 
feeling  had  been  affected.  Maud  was  so  reserved  and  self-controlled 
that  even  her  watchful  anxious  mother's  eye  had  not  been  able  to 
determine  this.  Maud  is  not  one  to  love  lightly  or  easily,  but  she 
will  love  deeply  and  long.  If  she  now  has  cause  for  grief  it  will 
be  a  deep  and  bitter  grief.  The  wound  will  be  a  cankering  one — 
it  will  embitter  her  life ;  or,  if  that  be  too  strong  a  saying — for  with 
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few  or  none  does  the  deepest  wound  to  the  affections,  the  loss  of 
the  most  beloved,  of  father  or  mother  or  child,  of  husband  or  wife, 
embitter  the  whole  of  life  :  time  cures  the  deepest — it  would  cer- 
tainly cause  her  a  long  period  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  With  her 
the  anguish  would  be  more  poignant  and  last  longer  than  with 
most.  And  so  a  cloud,  not  acknowledged  but  felt,  has  hung  over 
the  ladies  of  the  house  to-day.  Now  there  comes  something  to 
brighten  them  up. 

Just  as  they  have  all  seated  themselves  in  the  carriage  the 
postman  comes  up,  and  Mr.  Hilton  asks  him  eagerly  for  the  letters. 
Looking  at  them  quickly,  he  hands  them  all  to  a  servant — those  are 
bank  letters — all  but  one.  This  he  opens  eagerly  as  the  carriage 
rolls  easily  along. 

*  Hooroosh ! '  he  cries,  with  a  flourish  of  the  letter.  *  Good 
news — good  news!  I  have  turned  up  the  king.  That  opium 
speculation  has  turned  out  a  hit,  Moll.  I  have  made  a  lakh  of 
rupees.' 

'  Hurrah ! '  cries  Mrs.  Hilton.  *  And  I  hope  you  will  keep  it, 
Tom,'  she  adds. 

Mr.  Hilton  was  a  man  of  a  very  sanguine  temperament  and 
fond  of  speculations,  which  turned  out  badly  as  well  as  well. 

'  Yes,  I  will,'  says  Mr.  Hilton.  *  It  is  a  nuisance  to  get  five  or 
six  per  cent,  instead  of  ten  or  twenty,  but  I  will  invest  this  money 
safely  for  you  and  the  children,  Moll.  I  promise  you  that.' 

For  the  moment  Mrs.  Hilton  has  forgotten  all  about  the  griefs 
of  the  daughter,  whose  knees  her  own  knees  touch.  She  has  many 
children  at  home — she  is  one  of  those  women  who  like  and  have 
large  families — many  boys  to  be  sent  out  into  the  world ;  and  now 
that  her  husband  has  left  the  service  she  has  no  pension  for  her- 
self and  her  children  to  look  forward  to,  as  have  all  of  her  lady 
friends  here. 

To  Maud  Hilton  this  great  gain  seems  as  nothing  compared 
with  her  own  probable  great  loss.  Life  is  personal.  We  are  all  very 
near  to  ourselves.  But  there  is  something  in  it  that  addresses 
itself  very  strongly  to  one  side  of  her  character. 

'  I  am  so  glad,'  she  says  to  her  father,  '  of  your  success,  not 
only  because  it  brings  you  so  much  money,  but  because  it  is  suc- 
cess. That  is  why  it  must  be  such  a  great  thing  to  be  a  man. 
They  engage  in  big  things.  They  can  project  great  schemes  and 
have  them  succeed.' 

4  And  have  them  fail.' 
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*  Of  course — but  that  makes  success  all  the  more  satisfactory. 
Men  can  command  armies,  rule  kingdoms.' 

The  words  bring  Mrs.  Hilton's  thoughts  back  to  the  impending 
catastrophe.  That  is  a  favourite  conjunction  of  words  with  Cap- 
tain Lennox.  She  has  often  heard  him  say  that  a  man's  great 
ambition  should  be  to  command  an  army,  to  rule  a  kingdom ;  it 
evidently  was  his  own. 

( Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  a  woman  com- 
manding an  army,  but  there  is  one  woman  who  governs  a  kingdom 
very  well.' 

Under  the  portico  of  the  Fanes'  house  stands  a  magnificent 
Calcutta-made  barouche,  on  the  panels  of  which  are  emblazoned 
the  Fane  coat-of-arms.  The  portly  long-bearded  coachman  wears 
in  front  of  his  huge  turban  a  silver  badge  with  the  Fane  crest  in 
the  centre;  the  trimly- clad  grooms,  who  carry  handsome  whisks, 
made  of  the  silvery  hair  from  the  tail  of  the  yak  set  in  handles  of 
silver,  have  the  same  badge  in  front  of  their  turbans  too.  The 
horses  are  large  and  splendid  and  the  harness  silver-mounted, 
with  the  Fane  crest  on  the  saddle  and  blinkers.  And  outside  the 
portico  stands  a  smart  dog-cart,  between  whose  shafts  is  a  very 
pretty  little  country-bred  mare — great  trotters  they.  And  then 
from  the  bungalow,  all  the  doors  and  windows  of  which  are  now 
being  thrown  wide  open,  come  forth  as  handsome  a  couple  as  you 
would  see  anywhere — the  beautiful  Beatrice  Fane  and  the  hand- 
some William  Hay.  '  Wha  sae  fair  as  WTillie  0  ? '  And  he  helps 
her  into  the  dog-cart,  and  they  whirl  away.  To  be  seated  behind 
a  fast-trotting  horse  with  the  girl  you  love  by  your  side  is  very 
delightful — and  the  swift  motion  through  the  fast-cooling  air  raises 
their  already  high  spirits  higher. 

And  now  Mrs.  Fane  comes  out  of  the  house — a  stately  lady 
fitted  for  stately  equipages.  Pride  is  obviously  the  predominant 
quality  in  Mrs.  Fane's  nature  ;  you  see  it  in  the  glance  of  her  eye, 
in  the  curl  of  the  short  upper  lip,  in  the  way  the  high-instepped 
foot  is  placed  on  the  ground.  Is  she  not  married  to  the  grandson 
of  an  earl,  to  a  Fane  ?  Is  it  not  her  greatest  grief  that  society 
in  India  is  composed  of  middle-class  people,  and  that  there  prece- 
dence goes  by  official  rank  and  not  by  birth  ?  Has  she  not  had 
to  go  in  to  dinner  behind  the  wives  of  collectors,  who  were  the 
daughters  of  London  tradesmen  ?  One  has  to  come  in  contact 
with  all  sorts  of  people,  and  Mrs.  Fane  is  always  courteous — 
'  D n  her  condescension  ! '  some  men  have  been  heard  to  say— 
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but  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  holds  that  there  are  but  two  classes, 
the  aristocracy  and  the  canaille.  But  if  she  is  very  proud,  she  is 
also  a  clever,  kind-hearted  woman,  a  woman  of  culture  and  breeding. 
If  those  whom  her  pride  hurts  do  not  like  her,  those  whom  it  does 
not  hurt  like  her  very  much.  And  now  Major  Fane  comes  forth  in 
immaculate  white-duck  trousers  and  a  light  silk  blouse,  bien  gante, 
bien  chausse — quite  ' point-devise.'  And  now  comes  forth  the 
*  flitting  fairy  '  Lilian,  *  airy  fairy '  Lilian,  the  girl  of  '  sweet  six- 
teen,' in  all  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty  and  innocence. 
And  Mrs.  Fane  enters  the  carriage  and  seats  herself  in  the  luxu- 
rious silk- lined  seat  in  her  usual  stately  manner ;  and  then  Lilian, 
putting  a  hand  on  either  side  of  the  opening,  lifts  herself  in,  with- 
out putting  her  foot  on  the  step,  with  a  swing :  to  her  mother's 
horror.  The  girl  is  so  full  of  health  and  happiness  that  they  lift 
her  off  the  ground.  She  is  ready  to  skip  for  joy.  And  then 
Major  Fane  gets  in  in  his  quiet  deliberate  way.  The  different 
modes  in  which  the  same  quality  of  pride  displays  itself  in  Major 
Fane  and  his  wife  affords  a  curious  subject  of  study;  but  this  is 
a  simple  narrative  of  events,  which  will  soon  press  upon  us,  and 
we  have  not  space  for  any  elaborate  analysis  or  lengthy  setting 
forth  of  character. 

The  stately  equipage  is  soon  rolling  over  the  beautifully 
smooth  surface  of  the  Mall ;  and  now  there  is  a  constant  lifting  of 
the  hat,  a  continual  exchange  of  nods  and  smiles.  The  Mall  is 
crowded  with  vehicles  of  every  kind  :  barouches  and  landaus,  the 
newly-introduced  Victoria  phaeton,  palanquin-carriages  (sej  gharies, 
as  the  natives  call  them,  sej  being  their  corruption  of  chaise),  dog- 
carts, and  the  universally  used  buggy,  the  possession  of  which 
was  held  needful  before  a  young  man  could  marry.  And  you 
observe  that  the  syces  or  grooms  run  behind  the  various  vehicles  ; 
we  once  had  running  footmen  in  England.  And  the  white-faced 
children  are  in  their  little  carriages  or  on  their  little  ponies,  with 
their  dark-faced  ayahs  and  bearers  by  their  sides.  On  the  walk, 
cool  and  pleasant  though  its  well- watered  surface  be,  and  though 
there  is  now  no  annoyance  from  the  dust  upon  it,  you  see  but  few 
pedestrians;  but  the  ride  on  the  other  side  is  crowded  with  eques- 
trians. Among  these  you  may  observe  our  two  young  friends, 
Tommy  Walton  and  Loo  Kill. 

*  Here  they  come,'  says  the  latter,  glancing  over  his  shoulder 
towards  the  advancing  carriage  of  the  Fanes. 

*  Now,  my  boy,  just  you  take  the  old  woman's  side.     If  you 
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play  me  the  trick  you  did  last  evening  and  take  the  other,  I  will 
punch  your  head  for  you  when  we  get  home.' 

And  no  sooner  has  the  carriage  passed  than  the  young  fellows, 
having  made  their  salutations,  set  their  well-groomed  ponies  in 
motion,  catch  up  the  carriage,  and  proceed  to  ride  one  on  either 
side  of  it :  Hill,  obedient  to  the  behest  of  his  friend,  taking  the 
right,  that  on  which  Mrs.  Fane  sits,  while  Tommy  takes  the  other. 
The  pretty  Lilian  blushes  as  she  observes  the  disposition ;  there  is 
a  pretty  admixture  of  amusement  and  tenderness  on  her  face. 
And  while  Hill  nobly  engages  the  attention  of  mother  and  father, 
Walton,  riding  with  his  hand  on  the  side  of  the  carriage,  bends 
his  head  and  enters  into  low  and  eager  talk  with  Lilian.  Their 
eyes  meet  and  make  great  play.  And  then  she  turns  hers  coyly 
away,  and  only  treats  him  to  fitful  glances.  And  to  watch  those 
sudden  coquettish  glances,  and  her  pretty  little  playful,  sometimes 
scornful,  smiles,  and  to  observe  the  deep  solemnity,  meant  for 
manly  gravity,  that  had  settled  down  on  young  Walton's  face, 
would  have  made  an  old  man  laugh — or  cry.  The  young  fellow 
has  evidently  got  the  love-fever  badly.  It  is  said  that  this  disease, 
like  the  whooping-cough,  is  worst  when  taken  in  old  age :  but  it 
can  be  very  violent  in  youth  too,  as  the  lapse  of  very  many  years, 
of  many  years  of  official  toil,  has  not  yet  caused  one  to  forget. 
Master  Tommy  is  *  head- over-heels ' — no,  he  would  have  considered 
the  employment  of  that  expression  in  connection  with  his  case 
derogatory— madly,  passionately,  desperately,  or,  as  he  would  have 
said  himself,  most  seriously  in  love.  For  he  means  this  love 
to  progress  to  matrimony.  The  fewness  of  his  years,  and  the 
fewness  of  the  rupees  that  constitute  his  monthly  income,  seem 
to  him  no  bar.  He  has  collected  authentic  instances  of  fellows 
who  had  married  when  only  ensigns.  And  did  not  ( the  Funds  ' 
make  ample  provision  for  one's  widow  and  children  ? 

But  this  is  '  band  evening,'  and  now  they  have  reached  the 
little  open  plain  where  the  band  plays,  and  on  to  which  the  stream 
of  carriages  and  equestrians  is  passing,  and  Master  Tommy  has  to 
abandon  that  sweet  propinquity,  that  delightful  proximity. 

Everybody  is  at  the  band.  Old  Brigadier  Moss  and  Mrs.  Moss 
in  their  big  barouche,  and  stout  old  Colonel  Barnes,  with  his  jolly- 
looking  mahogany-coloured  face,  in  his  easy  buggy,  and  Major 
Coote  in  his  sporting  cart,  and  Colonel  Grey  on  horseback,  and 
Doctor  Campbell,  the  civil  surgeon,  and  his  wife,  in  their  landau, 
and  Mr.  Wynn  in  his  little  Victoria  phaeton.  And  here  comes 
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Mr.  Melvil  with  his  four-in-hand.  How  beautifully  he  manages 
the  splendid  well-matched  team  !  He  is  a  splendid  whip ;  and  on 
the  coach-box  with  him  is  the  pretty  little  widow,  Mrs.  Papillon  : 
Mr.  Melvil  is  a  bit  of  a  gay  Lothario.  And  here  comes  the  Eajah 
Gunput  Rao  in  his  handsome  carriage,  with  a  couple  of  troopers 
riding  behind  him.  He  is  the  only  native  who  takes  his  pleasure 
on  the  Mall  or  at  the  band  in  the  same  way  as  the  English  people 
do.  Leaving  aside  the  bandsmen,  and  the  ayahs,  and  bearers,  and 
grooms,  he  is  the  only  native  here.  The  natives  of  the  town  are 
passing  the  evening  hours  in  their  own  manner  elsewhere.  The 
usual  routine  is  in  progress  here  :  the  horsemen  move  from  carriage 
to  carriage  ;  people  descend  from  their  carriages  and  walk  about, 
and  meet  together  and  talk.  Everyone  knows  everyone  else.  There 
is  an  air  of  easy,  friendly  sociability.  Of  course  envy,  hatred,  and 
malice  are  not  wanting  in  this  society  of  Christian  people.  But 
the  inequalities  of  rank  and  fortune,  which  are  such  fruitful  causes 
of  them  in  England,  do  not  operate  to  the  same  extent  here.  Here 
all  are  members  of  the  same  society ;  here  all  are  on  the  same 
common  plane  of  *  the  services.'  Here  the  income  of  everyone  is 
known  to  a  rupee,  his  exact  social  status  fixed.  They  are  almost 
all  members  of  the  same  English  middle-class,  which  out  here,  to 
its  huge  delight,  is  elevated  into  the  highest  one.  They  are  most 
of  them  school  or  college  mates.  They  have  almost  all  passed 
through  the  civil  and  military  colleges  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  has  given  them  a  common  social  training,  given  them  a 
common  social  starting-point,  given  them  common  memories. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  relationship  among  them.  They  have 
had  the  same  experiences  ;  they  have  all  common  friendships  and 
acquaintanceships.  There  is  a  great  community  of  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  interests.  Their  complete  separation  from  the  people 
of  the  land  draws  them  the  more  closely  together. 

And  now  there  is  a  great  commotion,  as  Lennox  and  May 
Wynn  come  riding  up  together.  The  news  of  their  engagement 
has  been  noised  abroad.  Here  is  confirmation  of  it.  A  little 
crowd  has  soon  gathered  round  them,  congratulating  them. 

The  Hiltons'  carriage  is  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stand,  so  that  they  have  not  seen  the  newly-engaged  couple  arrive. 

'  I  wonder  what  the  commotion  is  about  ?  '  says  Mrs.  Hilton. 

'  What  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden  commotion  ?  '  she  asks  of 
Colonel  Grey,  as  that  pleasant-looking  officer  pulls  up  by  the  side 
of  their  carriage.  l  Not  an  accident,  I  hope.' 
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'Oh,  no.  An  occasion  for  rejoicing,  and  not  for  mourning. 
Your  services  are  likely  to  be  required  again,'  he  says,  looking 
toward  the  sisters  seated  together  on  the  back  seat. 

1  Our  services  ?  '  says  Agnes. 

<  Yes.' 

(  As  how  ?  '  asks  Agnes. 

But  Maud  knew :  her  heart  had  told  her. 

*  As  bridesmaids,  to  be  sure.' 

*  As  bridesmaids  ! ' 

*  Colonel  Grey  means  that  Captain  Lennox  and  May  Wynn  are 
also  engaged  to  be  married,'  says  Maud,  quietly. 

Her  mother  and  sister  both  turn  their  eyes  upon  her,  though 
they  would  they  could  not.  They  both  marvel  at  the  wonderful 
self-command  that  keeps  her  face  so  free  from  emotion,  so  unper- 
turbed, her  voice  at  its  ordinary  modulation.  And  truly  this 
display  of  self-control  was  as  great  as  if  she  had  allowed  the 
glowing,  quivering  end  of  a  red-hot  bar  of  steel  to  be  applied  to 
her  flesh  without  wincing,  without  moving  a  muscle  or  uttering 
a  cry. 

4  That  is  it,'  says  Colonel  Grey ;  *  I  suppose  you  knew  it  was 
coming  ? ' 

1  Yes,'  says  Maud,  quietly. 

*  They  have  just  ridden  up  together,  and  everyone  is  rushing 
up  to   congratulate  them.     I  have  just  done  so,'  says  Colonel 
Grey. 


CHAPTEH  X. 

IN    THE    PALACE. 

WE  have  said  that  no  natives  of  the  better  class  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  Mall  or  at  the  band ;  that  they  are  amusing  themselves 
otherwise  elsewhere.  The  chief  of  these  evening  amusements  at 
this  season  of  the  year  is  the  flying  of  paper  kites — « kite  fighting.' 
The  kite-strings  are  coated  over  with  a  smooth  paste,  into  which 
very  fine  pounded  glass  is  introduced,  and  as  the  kites  fly  in  the 
air  the  string  of  one  kite  is  made  to  fall  across  the  string  of 
another,  and  both  are  then  let  go,  so  that  the  strings  run  off  the 
big  wooden  reels  on  which  they  are  kept  wound,  just  as  a  fishing 
line  runs  off  its  reel  when  the  fish  is  darting  away,  until  one  string 
or  the  other  gets  cut,  and  the  kite  belonging  to  it  floats  away.  The 
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contest  is  watched  by  eager  crowds,  not  only  because  of  the  interest 
that  is  aroused  by  any  contest,  such  as  that  between  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  boat,  because  of  the  interest  in  one  or  the  other 
of  the  kite-flyers,  as  in  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  crew,  but  because 
the  crowd  has  a  direct  personal  share  in  the  amusement.  By  the 
law  of  the  game  the  '  cut '  kite  is  lost  to  the  owner  (that  element 
of  loss  is  essential  in  every  amusement),  and  becomes  the  property 
of  anyone  who  can  catch  it,  and  so  the  crowd  enjoys  the  fun  of  a 
race,  of  a  run  for  a  prize.  The  kites  when  cut  high  up  float  away 
to  long  distances ;  the  runners  have  to  exercise  their  judgment 
as  to  where  they  are  likely  to  fall. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  you  will  of  an  evening  see  hun- 
dreds of  kites,  of  every  shape,  and  size,  and  colour,  floating  over 
a  native  town.  They  are  flown  from  the  flat  house-tops.  The 
amusement  is  followed  by  grown-up  men,  by  men  of  rank  and 
station.  The  kite-flyer  takes  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  shape  and 
size  of  his  kite  as  our  sporting  men  in  the  shape  of  greyhound 
or  horse.  There  is  often  great  rivalry  between  the  champion 
kite-flyers  of  a  town. 

The  bright  evening  glow  rests  strongly  against  the  lofty 
inner  or  cityward  walls  of  the  great  palace-fortress,  for  these 
face  the  west.  In  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  battlement  stands 
a  group  of  people,  or  rather  two  groups.  This  group  consists 
of  attendants,  one  of  whom  carries  a  handsome  hooqah ;  another 
a  peacock's  tail  set  in  a  silver  handle ;  another  an  earthen- 
ware water-bottle,  and  a  cup  made  of  silver  beaten  very  thin,  so 
as  not  to  heat  the  cooled  water  when  poured  into  it ;  another  a 
large  palm-leaf  fan  ;  while  another  bears  a  gilded  chair,  and  another 
a  gilded  footstool.  The  other  group  consists  of  the  Nuwab  of 
Khizrabad,  the  master  of  this  noble  palace-fortress,  the  descendant 
of  a  long  line  of  princes,  and  two  of  his  favourite  courtiers. 
The  most  plainly  dressed  man  of  the  three  is  the  Nuwab.  This 
royal  house  had  once  possessed  world-famous  jewels — and  many 
of  them  still  remained  to  it ;  had  been  preserved  from  the  despoil- 
ing hands  of  the  Afghan  and  the  Mahratta,  withheld  from  the 
pawnbroker  and  the  money-lender :  so  that  the  royal  person  still 
blazes  with  gems  when  the  Nuwab  seats  himself  on  the  famous 
'  Peacock  Throne,'  and  holds  a  durbar,  and  the  representative  of 
the  English  power  comes  to  pay  his  respects  to  him.  But  the 
only  ornament  the  Nuwab  wears  at  this  present  moment  is  the 
simple  amulet  bound  round  his  left  arm,  a  little  above  the  ejbow. 
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It  is  only  a  little  green  bag  of  silk,  with  two  silk  strings  attached 
to  it,  and  within  the  bag  is  only  a  little  square  piece  of  jade.  And 
yet  more  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  this  heir- 
loom than  to  the  preservation  of  that  other  heirloom,  the  great 
diamond  known  as  *  the  Mound  of  Light.'  For  upon  the  piece  of 
jade  are  certain  cabalistic  characters  which  were  engraved  upon 
it  by  that  prince  of  magicians,  King  Solomon  himself.  As  long 
as  this  mystic  gem  is  in  the  possession  of  the  royal  house  of  Khiz- 
rabad,  it  is  safe  from  utter  destruction ;  it  will  remain  royal  still ; 
however  tempest-tossed,  the  bark  cannot  be  lost. 

The  Nuwab  wears  a  plain  muslin  long  coat  and  a  pair  of  silk 
pyjamas,  so  full  in  the  legs  as  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  having 
on  a  petticoat ;  on  his  head  is  a  little  gold-embroidered  muslin 
skull-cap,  and  on  his  feet  a  pair  of  green  gold-embroidered  slippers. 
He  is  a  stout,  middle-sized  man,  with  a  broad,  good-humoured, 
foolish-feeble  face.  The  light  of  a  full  strong  manhood  will  never 
again  shine  in  his  lack-lustre  eyes  or  illumine  his  now  wan-hued 
countenance.  He  has  abused  and  wasted  it.  He  is  but  a  poor 
phantom  man,  as  he  is  but  a  poor  phantom  king.  When  the 
English,  superior  in  their  struggles  with  the  Mahrattas,  had 
become  masters  of  Northern  India,  of  this  part  of  the  great 
peninsula,  they  had  thought  it  better  to  leave  the  King  of  Khizra- 
bad  on  his  throne,  and  work  through  his  name  and  ancient 
authority.  They  left  him  all  his  titles  and  dignities,  and  assigned 
him  a  princely  income.  Within  the  walls  of  his  own  castle  he 
still  retained  the  full  power  of  a  monarch,  the  power  of  life  and 
death ;  but  those  powers,  being  abused,  had  gradually  been  taken 
away.  Tired  of  paying  enormous  debts,  the  English  rulers  had 
taken  the  management  of  the  income  and  the  lands  from  which 
it  was  derived  into  their  own  hands ;  and  as  the  magic  of  the  royal 
name  began  to  fade  away  with  themselves,  as  the  need  for  its  use 
disappeared,  they  began  to  treat  it  with  less  respect  and  reve- 
rence. It  is  difficult  to  keep  up  a  sham.  These  things  did  not 
trouble  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne.  That  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  their  most  famous  lines  of  princes  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  was  not  only  their  temporal,  but  their  spiritual 
head,  should  be  a  mere  mock  monarch,  a  mere  puppet  king,  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel,  a  pensioner  of  their  bounty, 
was  most  galling  to  his  co-religionists.  But  his  palace  and  his 
zenana,  money  enough  for  his  personal  wants,  the  respect  and 
homage  of  a  prince,  these  were  all  the  Nuwab  himself  wanted. 
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He  was  very  well  satisfied  to  have  these  secured  to  him  by  the 
English,  in  whose  power  he  had  a  very  confident  trust. 

He  did  not  fail  to  remember,  if  others  did,  how  greatly  his 
grandfather  had  suffered  when  a  prisoner  in  the  rough  hands  of  the 
Mahrattas,  how  he  had  been  subjected  to  personal  indignity  and 
violence,  had  been  straitened  for  his  daily  bread,  until  the  English 
had  delivered  him :  and  how  it  was  solely  owing  to  those  English 
that  his  royal  house  had  continued  to  maintain  an  existence  of 
any  kind  whatsoever.  No,  no,  he  was  very  well  satisfied.  A  princely 
income,  the  pomp  and  show  of  royalty,  without  its  cares,  the 
possession  of  his  palace,  royal  retinues  and  royal  surroundings, 
these  were  enough  for  him.  He  did  not  care  for  power.  He  did 
not  mind  being  a  monarch  only  in  name,  a  monarch  without  a 
kingdom,  without  a  people.  His  position  had  its  worries  and 
discomforts;  but  what  had  been  the  position  of  his  immediate 
predecessors  ?  He  shuddered  to  think  of  it.  There  were  members 
of  his  household  who  considered  the  present  condition  of  things 
most  irksome  and  intolerable — most  degrading,  most  humiliating. 
That  was  all  very  well.  But  he  enjoyed  the  present  comfort ;  he 
would  have  to  run  the  risks,  the  terrible  risks,  that  any  attempt 
to  alter  that  condition  of  things  would  involve ;  he  would  have  to 
bear  the  burden  of  active  royalty. 

The  Nuwab  is  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  bastion,  and  gazing 
out  intently  over  the  lofty  parapet  wall.  Beneath  him  lies  the  great 
city  founded  by  his  ancestors.  There  are  the  encircling  battlements 
which  gave  it  and  them  their  power  and  importance.  There  is 
the  lofty  and  massive  mosque,  with  its  beautiful,  slender,  soaring 
minarets.  Behind  him  are  the  exquisite  public  halls  and  private 
chambers  of  the  magnificent  and  once  impregnable  palace-fortress 
they  had  reared  for  themselves,  and  in  which  they  had  lived  so  long 
and  with  such  splendour.  There  is  the  majestic  gateway,  from 
the  top  of  which  floats  forth  their  ensign  and  his  own.  And  there, 
right  before  him,  stands  forth  clear  against  the  evening  sky  the 
Flagstaff  Tower  on  the  ridge,  from  which  floats  forth  the  English 
flag,  the  ensign  of  *  the  Company.'  There  are  the  thatched  roofs 
of  the  cantonment,  the  encampment  of  the  foreign  power  that 
holds  him  and  his  kingdom  in  thrall.  Is  this  strange  conjunction 
raising  sad  or  fierce  thoughts  in  his  mind  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Is  he 
thinking  of  the  change,  of  the  glorious  past  and  the  inglorious 
present  ?  Not  in  the  very  least.  He  is  gazing  out  over  the  lofty 
battlement,  in  order  to  watch  the  movements  of  two  kites,  with 
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whose  evolutions  his  mind  is  entirely  occupied.  The  art  of  the 
game  lies  in  making  your  kite  outsoar  the  other,  and  then  dive 
down  so  that  your  line  may  run  over  the  other,  with  the  advantage 
of  the  descending  weight.  The  Nuwab  Sahib  is  watching  the 
manoeuvring  of  two  very  large  kites  with  breathless  interest.  And 
now  the  two  strings  have  crossed,  and  they  are  allowed  to  run  off 
the  reels,  and  the  lately  taut-held  kites  now  float  loosely  away. 
They  keep  floating  away,  until  from  the  crowd  of  men  and  boys 
below  arises  a  great  shout,  the  held  breath  is  let  loose,  and  a  cry  of 
4  Vo  Jcata'  ('  It  is  cut '),  and  one  of  the  kites  becomes  upright  once 
more,  and  soars  upward  in  all  the  triumph  of  success,  while  the 
other  goes  warping  away  on  its  side,  in  all  the  abandonment  of 
defeat.  It  has  been  cut  high  up  in  the  air ;  it  seems  probable  that 
it  will  fall  within  the  palace  walls.  *  It  is  coming  this  way  !  it  is 
coming  this  way  ! '  cries  the  Nuwab,  in  a  tone  of  great  excitement, 
and  he  moves  to  the  end  of  the  bastion,  and  shuffles  along  the  top 
of  the  battlement  as  fast  as  his  enfeebled  frame  and  loose  trousers 
and  loose  slippers  will  let  him.  The  trailing  string  of  the  derelict 
kite  passes  over  the  battlement,  close  in  front  of  the  Nuwab.  He 
puts  out  his  hand  and  seizes  it.  He  hauls  the  kite  down  with 
as  great  a  sense  of  joy  and  triumph  as  ever  soldier  or  sailor 
felt  when  he  hauled  down  an  enemy's  flag.  *  I  caught  it  myself ! 
I  caught  it  myself!'  he  cries,  in  tones  of  intense  delight  and 
triumph,  to  the  courtiers  and  attendants  who  have  followed 
him.  They  load  him  with  applause,  and  felicitations  and  con- 
gratulations. 

Here  were  the  very  dregs  of  that  energy,  and  activity,  and 
fierce  acquisitiveness  which  had  founded  this  royal  house. 

But  there  was  one  of  a  much  stronger  and  fiercer  character 
than  the  Nuwab  in  the  castle.  On  the  very  verge  of  the  eastern 
battlement  that  went  sheer  down  to  the  waters  of  the  Jumna 
stood  one  of  the  most  beautiful  chambers  in  the  palace.  It  was 
octagonal  in  shape,  and  three  of  its  sides  stand  out  from  the  line 
of  buildings  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  round  these  sides  runs  a 
balcony  which  actually  overhangs  the  giddy  height.  Those  three 
projecting  sides  are  of  pure  white  marble  and  profusely  adorned 
with  inlaid  work,  and  the  balcony  without  is  a  most  exquisite 
specimen  of  that  feature  of  architecture  of  which  we  find  such 
noble  specimens  in  the  East.  It  rests  on  massive  sandstone 
brackets,  of  noble  design  and  workmanship ;  its  roof  is  formed 
of  marble  slabs,  which  project  a  good  way  beyond  the  marble 
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columns  on  which  they  rest ;  these  delicate  marble  columns,  with 
their  handsome  bases  and  capitals,  are  most  beautifully  propor- 
tioned, and  each  of  their  four  square  sides  is  also  profusely  adorned 
with  inlaid  work,  and  the  marble  slabs  which  run  from  column  to 
column  and  form  the  parapet  are  exquisitely  pierced,  each  one  of 
a  separate  design,  each  one  a  work  of  art.  The  aerial  grace  of 
the  apartment  befits  its  aerial  situation.  The  chamber  is  very 
lovely  within  likewise.  The  floor,  the  walls,  the  beautifully  curved 
roof  are  all  of  pure  white  marble.  The  walls  are  adorned  with 
fruit,  and  flowers,  and  foliage,  here  showing  in  their  natural 
hues  in  inlaid  work,  there  standing  out  still  more  beautifully  in 
relief  from  the  pure  white  surface  of  the  wall.  This  chamber 
forms  part  of  the  suite  of  apartments  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
Fatima  Begum,  the.' Adornment  of  the  Palace,'  the  'Delight  of 
the  Universe,'  more  commonly  known  as  the  Sikunder  Begum, 
the  youngest  and  favourite  wife  of  the  Nuwab  of  Khizrabad. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  the  bath-chamber,  which  with  its 
tesselated  marble  floor,  its  exquisitely  carved  marble  baths  and 
cisterns,  and  its  honeycomb  roof,  encrusted  with  minute  mirrors, 
forms  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  palace,  this  is  the  only  apart- 
ment applied  to  her  own  personal  use.  This  is  the  chamber 
in  which  she  wholly  lives.  It  forms  her  bedroom,  dressing-room, 
boudoir,  dining-room,  drawing-room.  In  the  centre  of  it  stands 
a  large  square  bedstead,  over  whose  web  or  mattress  of  broad  tape 
interlaced  there  is  just  now  flung  only  a  lovely  flowered-silk 
coverlet,  but  on  which  lie  many  silk-covered  pillows  and  cushions. 
On  one  side  of  this  stands  a  massive  wooden  chest  or  coffer,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  lacquered  and  gilt  chair,  and  a  couple  of 
coarse  wicker-work  stools,  there  is  no  other  article  of  what  we  call 
furniture  in  the  room.  But  a  great  number  of  the  Begum's  per- 
sonal belongings  are  bestowed  in  the  niches,  with  flamboyant 
tops  and  artistically  carved  sides,  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
chamber.  In  these  are  placed  her  little  round  mirror,  and  her 
wooden  tooth-comb  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  and  her  box  of 
antimony,  and  the  little  leaden  pencil  with  which  she  applies  it 
to  her  eyelids ;  in  these  stand  her  elegantly  shaped  and  beauti- 
fully chased  long-necked  gold  scent-bottles.  And  there  in  silken 
covers  rest  some  beautifully  written,  and  beautifully  illuminated, 
and  beautifully  bound,  copies  of  the  works  of  Jatni,  and  Hafiz,  and 
Sheikh  Sadi  of  Shiraz :  for  the  Begum  can  read,  and  the  heap  of 
cream-coloured,  gold-spangled  paper,  and  the  pretty  Cashmere- 
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made  sliding  pen-and-ink  case,  lying  on  the  bed,  show  that  she 
can  write  likewise. 

She  is  not  occupied  either  in  reading  or  writing  just  now, 
however,  as  she  reclines  in  luxurious  ease ;  she  is  dallying  with 
the  beautifully-chased  gold  mouthpiece  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
long  velvet-covered  tube  or  l  snake,'  which  comes  up  from  the  tall, 
handsome  hooqah  which  stands  on  a  piece  of  stamped  velvet  placed 
on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  Her  dress  consists  of  a  pair  of 
loose  silk  trousers,  a  little  silk  bodice,  of  which  the  two  projecting 
conical  portions  are  adorned  with  gold  embroidery,  and  of  a  long 
soft  muslin  veil  or  sheet,  of  a  gossamer-like  fineness,  and  of  a 
rare  and  beautiful  brown  tint,  which  flows  about  her  like  a  mist. 
Just  now  it  has  been  allowed  to  drop  down  upon  her  shoulders, 
leaving  her  head  and  neck  bare. 

She  is  a  very  beautiful  woman.  The  outline  of  her  face  is 
a  pure  oval.  The  forehead  has  a  fine  full  outward  sweep ;  the 
eyes  are  like  those  of  a  gazelle,  large,  and  liquid,  and  jet-black ; 
the  nose  a  delicate  aquiline ;  along  the  line  of  the  lips,  neither 
thin  nor  full,  runs  the  double  curve  of  Cupid's  bow,  and  within 
them  runs  a  row  of  very  good  teeth,  though  both  lips  and  teeth 
are  at  this  present  moment  dis6gured,  to  English  eyes,  by  the 
red  juice  of  the  pan  she  has  just  been  eating.  On  the  bed 
lies  a  very  pretty  little  silver  casket,  with  curved  pierced  top ; 
this  is  the  pdn-ddn,  or  box  in  which  the  pan  leaves,  and  the 
quicklime,  and  the  cut  betel-nut,  and  the  cloves  that  are  put 
into  them  before  they  are  wrapped  up  into  their  usual  tri- 
angular shape,  ready  for  the  mouth,  are  kept.  The  small,  shapely 
head  is  well  placed  on  a  slender,  swan-like  neck.  She  has 
a  beautiful  figure  too;  as  she  lies  upon  the  bed  the  character 
of  her  dress  permits  its  whole  flowing  outline  to  be  seen  very 
clearly.  Her  hands  and  her  feet,  which  are  of  course  bare,  are 
wonderfully  small  and  very  perfect  in  shape.  The  Begum, 
though  a  slender,  is  not  a  little  woman,  yet  her  hands  and  feet 
are  as  small  as  those  of  a  young  English  girl ;  that,  however,  is 
a  feature  in  which  Eastern  women  surpass  our  own.  The  palms 
of  her  hands  and  the  soles  of  her  feet,  her  finger-nails  and  her 
toe-nails  are  dyed  red  with  henna.  This  custom  has  arisen  in  the 
East  to  hide  the  otherwise  too  pallid,  sometimes  ghastly  hue 
which  the  nails  and  palms  and  soles  present,  to  simulate  the 
brighter  and  more  healthy  colour  of  colder  climes.  As  an  eastern 
writer  would  say,  the  Beguin  is  '  adorned  at  every  point.'  She 
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has  rings  on  her  fingers  and  rings  on  her  toes ;  there  is  a  silver 
band  round  each  big  toe ;  she  has  a  bangle  of  solid  gold  round 
each  ankle,  as  well  as  round  each  wrist;  she  has  two  sets  of 
earrings  in  her  ears,  each  being  bored  in  the  upper  cartilage,  as 
well  as  the  lower  lobe.  Her  nose-ring  is  not  the  enormous  circlet 
which  looks  so  preposterous  and  ugly,  but  a  little  gold  ornament 
set  coquettishly  on  one  nostril.  Eound  her  neck  is  a  handsome 
ornament,  composed  of  little  square  gold  tablets,  studded  with 
gems,  and  joined  together  by  little  short  gold  chains.  Her  skin 
is  of  a  very  light  olive  tint.  Her  cheeks  present  that  warm  and 
bright,  yet  soft  and  downy,  look  which  goes  only  with  such  a 
complexion. 

But  this  woman,  so  fair  without,  is  most  foul  within.  Mes- 
salina  did  not  surpass  her  in  greed  or  cruelty.  If  she  resembled 
the  Empress  Theodora,  as  depicted  in  the  pages  of  Gibbon,  closely 
in  face  and  figure,  so  did  she  in  dissoluteness,  in  the  prodigality 
and  promiscuousness  of  her  favours.  She  was  cruel,  cunning, 
lascivious,  vindictive,  avaricious.  Though  many  a  year  had  elapsed 
e-ince  life  had  ceased  to  have  any  mysteries  for  her,  though  she 
had  a  son  who  was  nearly  fourteen  years  old,  the  Begum  was  still 
a  very  young  woman,  still  under  the  age  of  thirty. 

She  is  not  alone  in  the  apartment.  Not  far  from  one  of  the 
windows  opening  on  to  the  balcony  stands  a  slave-girl  of  '  Thirty- 
eight,'  that  is  to  say,  of  the  terrible  famine  year  1838,  in  which 
parents  not  only,  as  in  her  case,  sold  their  infants,  but  even  killed 
and  cooked  and  ate  them.  The  girl  is  busy  cleaning  out  a  cage, 
which  is  placed  on  a  high  wooden  stand.  The  gold-wired  cage 
contains  a  gem-like  bird — a  rare  and  beautiful  bird  of  some  distant, 
foreign  clime.  The  slave-girl's  eyes  look  very  dull  and  heavy ;  then 
as  she  looks  out  of  the  window  there  comes  into  them  a  sudden, 
wild  look ;  and  then  as  she  looks  round  the  room  a  sullen  one.  Of 
late  years  slavery  has  found  some  eminent  advocates  in  England. 
But  they  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter,  or  they  would 
have  known  that  it  is  an  accursed  thing.  The  command  of  the 
person  of  one  human  being  by  another  evokes  the  brute  on  the 
one  side,  produces  the  animal  on  the  other.  The  person  of  this 
poor  bond-girl  had  been  subjected  even  in  her  tender  childhood  to 
cruel  tortures.  Then  Chunia  puts  back  her  arms,  and  gives  a  great 
yawn — a  very  wide  yawn — a  very  prolonged  yawn — a  too  prolonged 
yawn ;  for  she  has  left  the  door  of  the  cage  open,  and  the  other 
captive,  pining  for  freedom,  having  no  love  for  captivity  even 
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within  golden  bars  and  with  immunity  from  the  trouble  of  seeking 
for  its  food,  seeing  an  opportunity  of  escape  has  seized  it ;  the 
beautiful  bird  has  darted  out  of  the  cage,  out  through  the  open 
window  near,  and  is  winging  its  joyous  flight  across  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Jumna,  its  bright  wings  flashing  in  the  evening 
light.  The  slave-girl's  arms  drop  down,  but  her  mouth  continues 
open  as  her  eyes  follow  the  rapidly  disappearing  bird.  Then  from 
the  open  mouth  comes  forth  an  inarticulate  cry,  a  curious  sort  of 
cry,  like  that  of  an  animal. 

'  Henh !  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? '  says  the  Begum 
(the  bird-cage  is  behind  her).  *  What  do  you  mean  by  making  a 
noise  like  that — like  a  sick  cow — and  disturbing  me  ? ' 

'  The  bird  ! '  gasps  the  girl. 

'  What  about  it  ? '  says  the  Begum  indifferently,  not  looking 
round.  She  is  reflecting  on  matters  which  engage  her  attention 
very  deeply  just  now ;  she  is  enjoying  her  scented  tobacco. 

'  Has  flown  away ! ' 

4  What ! '  cries  the  Begum.  She  has  raised  herself  up,  and 
dropped  the  beautifully  chased  gold  mouthpiece,  and  leaped  on 
to  the  floor  in  a  second,  swift  and  noiseless  as  a  panther. 

4  Where  has  it  gone  to  ? '  asks  the  Begum,  in  a  loud,  harsh  voice. 

1  Across  the  river,'  pants  the  girl. 

*  Then  it  is  lost,'  says  the  Begum,  in  a  low,  soft  voice,  which 
sounds  more  appallingly  in  the  slave-girl's  ear  than  the  former 
harsh  one.  The  girl  has  shrunk  back  against  the  wall.  There  is 
on  her  face  a  dull,  stupid,  bewildered,  frightened  look. 

'  You  have  allowed  my  bird  to  escape,  my  beautiful  bird,  the 
like  to  which  there  was  none  other  in  India.  You  did  it  on 
purpose.  I  know  you  did.' 

The  girl  makes  no  answer.  She  has  her  hands  up,  as  if  to 
defend  herself  against  a  sudden  onslaught.  She  continues  to  look 
at  her  mistress  in  a  dazed  kind  of  way.  The  thousands  of  blows 
she  received  on  her  head  from  shoes  and  slippers — those  of  men 
as  well  as  women — were  enough  to  make  her  addle-pated. 

With  the  change  of  voice  has  come  a  change  of  look  on  the 
Begum's  face.  The  flaming  look  of  anger  has  departed,  but  in  its 
place  has  come  the  look  of  cruel,  quiet,  satisfied  delight  you  may 
see  on  the  face  of  a  cat  when  she  watches  the  captured  mouse 
make  little  runs  before  her.  The  girl  has  afforded  her  just  and 
reasonable  cause  for  punishment. 

The  inner  door  of  the  apartment  opens,  and  some  one  else 
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now  enters  the  room.  Who  is  this  ?  What  is  this  ?  You  have 
seen  the  slave-girl,  and  you  now  behold  the  other  as  indispensable 
adjunct  of  the  oriental  zenana — the  eunuch. 

'What  is  the  matter?  What  has  happened?'  exclaims  the 
new-comer,  in  his  thin,  shrill,  squeaky  voice. 

'  She  has  allowed  the  bird  to  fly  away.  It  has  flown  away 
over  the  Jumna.  There  is  no  chance  whatever  of  getting  it  back 
— none.  There  might  have  been  had  it  been  morning.  But  now 
it  is  evening ;  it  will  soon  be  night ' 

'What? — the  bird!  flown  away!'  cries  the  eunuch,  in  his 
squeaky  voice,  looking  towards  the  empty  cage.  '  That  is  a  great 
loss.  How  did  it  happen  ? ' 

'  She  allowed  it  to  escape — on  purpose — to  hurt  my  feelings 
— to  anger  me,'  says  the  Begum,  looking  at  the  girl.  She  knew 
that  the  girl  was  about  as  likely  to  anger  her  voluntarily  as  a 
rabbit  a  ferret,  a  mouse  a  cat,  a  kid  a  panther. 

The  girl  shakes  her  head. 

*  You  did !  you  know  you  did  ! '  exclaims  the  Begum  furiously. 
*  You  witch  !    You  female  dog !    You  daughter  of  Satan ! ' 

'  Shall  I  give  her  the  slipper  ? '  asks  the  eunuch. 

'The  slipper!'  says  the  Begum — 'the  bow-string!  I  must 
have  her  life.  She  shall  be  hung.  The  Nuwab  Sahib  shall  sign 
an  order  to  that  effect.' 

'  He  no  longer  has  the  power  to  do  so.' 

'  Yes,  these  cursed  Feringhees  have  taken  that  away  from  him, 
as  they  have  taken  away  everything  else.  May  their  faces  be 
blackened  !  May  they  burn  in  hell  for  ever !  But  the  time  is  now 
near  at  hand  when  we  shall  get  back  that  power  and  every  other. 
But  you  can  strangle  her  here.  As  I  said  before,  the  bow-string  ! 
Go  and  get  one.' 

'  But  how  about  the  body  ? ' 

*  You  could  throw  it  down  into  the  river.' 

'  It  might  be  found.  There  would  be  inquiries.  You  know 
that  this  new  Euzeedunt  (Kesident),  this  Milmil  (Melvil)  Sahib 
is  very  troublesome.' 

'  I  know  he  is — the  pig,  the  infidel,  the  son  of  Satan,  the 
brother  of  an  unchaste  sister ! '  to  which  she  adds  many  a  filthy 
epithet,  for  she  has  a  full  command  of  the  foul  vocabulary  of 
abuse  of  her  native  land,  and  the  mere  mention  of  Mr.  Melvil's 
name  always  causes  her  to  draw  largely  on  its  copious  resources. 
There  had  been  a  deadly  feud  between,  the  two  ever  since  Mr. 
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Melvil  had  entered  on  his  present  post  two  years  before.  His 
supervision  of  the  doings  in  the  palace,  of  its  finances,  had  been 
very  minute  and  strict.  But  above  and  beyond  everything  else, 
he  had  shown  no  desire  to  aid  her — rather  a  desire  to  thwart  her 
—in  what  had  been  the  great  aim  and  object  of  her  life,  the 
recognition  by  the  British  Government  of  the  choice  which  she 
had  prevailed  on  the  Nuwab  to  make  of  her  son  as  heir  to  the 
throne,  in  place  of  an  elder  son  by  a  senior  wife. 

'If  this  floor  were  not  of  stone,'  says  the  Begum,  'I  should 
have  a  hole  dug  in  it  and  bury  her  alive.  I  should  then  put  my 
bedstead  over  the  spot,  and  they  might  then  search  for  her  if  they 
pleased.  But  go  and  get  the  bath  ready.  Make  it  boiling  hot.' 

'You  must  not  lose  your  temper,'  says  Jhundoo  Khan,  the 
eunuch.  He  has  his  feminine  name  as  well — Golab  (the  Rose). 
'  If  anything  happens  to  her,  if  she  disappears,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  row,  an  enquiry.'  He  seems  to  be  very  much  afraid  of  the 
said  enquiries. 

f  Of  course  there  would  be  an  enquiry.  If  we  sneeze  there  is 
an  enquiry.  But  we  should  simply  say  that  it  was  an  accident ; 
that  she  went  into  the  bath  of  her  own  accord.' 

'  We  must  be  very  careful  as  to  what  we  do  at  this  present 
time,'  says  Golab.  'We  must  not  draw  the  attention  of  the 
English  on  ourselves  these  days.'  This  Jhundoo  Khan  was  very 
ambitious.  We  know  that  men  of  his  class  have  risen  to  high 
office  in  the  East — to  be  at  the  head  of  armies,  of  kings'  house- 
holds, of  the  State.  He  already  holds  a  high  place  in  the  Nuwab's 
favour,  as  is  shown  by  his  being  placed  in  charge  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Nuwab's  youngest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  be- 
loved wife — a  trust  which  he  systematically  betrays,  the  Begum 
having  won  him  over,  not  only  to  wink  at  her  amours,  but  to  be 
an  accomplice  and  agent  in  them.  Should  the  movement  against 
the  English  succeed,  and  Khizrabad  become  an  independent  State 
once  more,  he  looks  forward  to  holding  the  highest  office  in  it,  to 
being  Chief  Treasurer,  or  Prime  Minister,  or  Mayor  of  the  Palace, 
or  Commander-in-Chief  of  its  forces.  He  is  very  anxious  that 
there  should  be  no  collision  between  the  English  authorities  and 
the  palace  just  now. 

'  And  the  Soubahdar  Eustum  Khan  is  waiting  below.  Let  me 
shoe-beat  her,  and  be  done  with  it.' 

'No;  I  will  give  her  the  slipper  myself.  I  will  make  her 
head  bald  for  her.  You  hold  her  hands.' 
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The  eunuch  takes  the  slave-girl  by  the  hands.  She  makes  no 
resistance.  She  is  overjoyed  to  have  escaped  the  boiling  water. 
The  Begum  comes  behind  the  girl,  and  plucks  the  long  sheet  off 
her.  This  leaves  the  whole  of  the  body  above  the  top  of  the 
trowsers  bare,  with  the  exception  of  where  the  little  linen  bodice 
covers  and  encloses  the  breasts,  and  where  the  strings  by  which 
it  is  tied  run  across  the  back.  In  an  earthen  pan  on  the  floor  are 
some  of  the  little  charcoal  balls  which  are  used  for  lighting 
hooqahs  with.  The  Begum  stoops  down  and  drops  the  slipper 
she  has  taken  into  her  hand  silently  on  the  floor,  seizes  the  tongs, 
and  taking  up  one  of  the  red-hot  glowing  balls,  applies  it  violently 
to  the  girl's  bare  back.  The  burnt  flesh  hisses,  and  the  slave-girl 
gives  a  leap  and  yell.  The  Begum  applies  the  burning  ball  again, 
this  time  choosing  the  more  tender  flank,  and  with  another  shriek 
of  agony  the  girl  drops  down  on  the  floor. 

'  Put  her  out,'  says  the  Begum,  and  the  eunuch  drags  away 
the  wretched,  writhing,  shrieking  girl,  and  thrusts  her  out  of  the 
lovely  chamber. 

*  Give  me  a  drink  of  water,  Grolab,'  says  the  Begum,  *  and  then 
call  Rustutn  Khan.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  BEGUM  AND  HER  LOVER. 

WHEN  Grolab  has  left  the  apartment  the  Begum  places  herself  on 
the  bed  in  a  recumbent  attitude.  She  draws  the  edge  of  her 
sheet — which  is  quite  plain,  but  of  great  value  from  its  exquisitely 
delicate  texture  :  it  is  a  piece  of  muslin  of  the  kind  known  as 
shub-num  (the  '  evening-dew  ') — over  her  head,  but  she  does  not 
draw  it  so  far  forward  as  to  conceal,  but  only  to  shade  her  face, 
and  then  she  disposes  it  carefully  about  her  person. 

The  Soubahdar  Rustum  Khan  now  enters  the  room.  He  is 
differently  dressed  from  what  he  was  in  the  daytime.  He  has 
donned  his  dandy  attire.  His  linen  long-coat  is  a  perfect  marvel 
of  the  lavatory  art,  so  minutely  crimped  are  the  sleeves  from 
shoulder  to  wrist,  so  snowy  white  is  it.  His  trowsers  are  so  tight 
at  the  ankle,  where  there  is  some  more  of  the  minute  crimping 
or  pleating,  that  it  seems  a  marvel  how  he  got  them  over  his 
not  very  small  feet.  These  are  of  course  bare ;  he  has  left  his 
shoes  at  the  door  of  the  chamber.  His  loosely-tied  turban  hangs 
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down  very  much,  over  one  ear :  it  has  been  wound  round  a  highly- 
embroidered  muslin  skull-cap.  His  large  whiskers  have  been 
carefully  trimmed,  his  long  love-locks  well  oiled.  He  looks  the 
ruffling  blade,  and  he  enters  with  the  carriage  of  one.  But  in 
his  salutation  of  the  Begum  there  is  a  respectful  deference  as  well 
as  an  easy  familiarity.  And  he  takes  a  quick  glance  at  her  face 
as  he  seats  himself  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  What  is  her  mood 
to-day — that  of  the  Begum  or  the  lover  ? 

Six  months  ago,  when  he  first  came  to  occupy  his  present  posi- 
tion of  paramour,  Rustum  Khan  had  not  cared  very  much  for 
the  Begum's  moods.  His  connection  with  her  was  a  mere  love 
affair :  it  would  end  when  he  left  with  his  regiment  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  sooner  if  the  Begum  saw  a  more  likely  man.  But  now  his 
position  had  come  to  possess  a  political  aspect.  There  were  signs 
that  there  was  near  at  hand — he  had  joined  with  those  who  were 
striving  to  bring  it  about — one  of  those  great  political  convulsions 
in  which  rank  and  fortune  rearrange  themselves.  He  was  one  of 
the  bold  reckless  men  whom  the  Company's  service  did  not  satisfy. 
It  was  all  very  well  when  he  was  rising  from  grade  to  grade  ; 
exchanging  the  musket  for  the  sword  ;  increasing  his  income  from 
fourteen  shillings  to  five  pounds  a  month.  But  neither  rank  nor 
pay  will  improve  any  more,  and  his  views  have  expanded  with  his 
rise.  What !  after  so  many  years  of  service,  after  so  many  arduous 
campaigns,  after  so  many  severe  fights,  to  find  himself  still  in  a 
subordinate  position,  with  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  his 
pension.  A  vacant  life  lay  before  him.  He  was  stifled  by  his 
own  success.  And  he  did  not  care  for  the  hollow  powerless  rank, 
that  of  native  officer,  to  which  he  had  attained.  Others  might 
think  it  a  sufficient  reward  for  their  services  to  have  the  English 
officers  shake  hands  with  them  and  offer  them  a  chair.  He 
thought  a  great  deal  too  much  store  was  laid  on  those  haughtily 
rendered  civilities  and  condescensions.  They  were  disagreeable  to 
himself.  There  was  too  much  of  patronage  and  condescension  in 
them.  He  thought  there  was  a  hollowness  in  them  too — a  mockery. 
It  had  been  all  very  well,  he  thinks  over  and  over  again  to  himself, 
while  he  was  raising  himself  from  grade  to  grade,  but  there  is  no 
further  enhancement  of  rank  or  pay  left  for  him  now.  And  his 
views,  his  opinion  of  himself  and  his  powers,  expand  with  his  rise. 
What!  after  all  those  years  of  service,  after  all  those  arduous  cam- 
paigns and  bloody  battle-fields,  to  find  himself,  though  called  a 
commissioned  officer,  lower  in  rank  than  those  two  English  boys 
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(Walton  and  Hill)  who  had  just  joined  the  regiment — beardless 
youths  with  maiden  swords  ! 

He  had  nothing  more  to  gain  by  drawing  his  sword  for  the 
Company.  What  inducements  were  held  out  to  him  to  draw  his 
sword  against  it  ?  The  immediate  command  of  his  own  regiment. 
That  was  a  position  worth  the  having.  Why,  if  he  held  it  only 
for  ten  months  he  would  make  as  much  money  out  of  it  as  his 
present  pay  would  amount  to  in  ten  years.  Then  the  Eanee  had 
promised  him  ^the  supreme  command  of  the  Nuwab's  army  when 
there  was  one  again.  He  knew  that  he  was  not  likely  to  hold  his 
position  as  the  Begum's  favourite  for  ever  or  for  long.  But  when 
he  had  come  to  have  close  political  as  well  as  love  relations  with 
the  Begum,  when  he  had  seen  to  what  the  possession  of  her 
favour  might  possibly  lead,  he  had  made  it  his  business — under 
his  gay  recklessness  was  a  crafty  thoughtfulness — to  study  her 
character  carefully,  and  he  had  come  to  understand  that,  should 
he  once  obtain  that  promised  high  command,  his  retaining  it 
would  depend  entirely  on  his  fitness  to  hold  it ;  the  Begum  did 
not  allow  her  passions  to  interfere  with  her  interests.  But  he 
must  take  care  to  retain  the  Begum's  favour  until  he  had  ob- 
tained it.  And  he  knew  that,  though  the  Begum  seems  as  ready  to 
forget  her  rank  in  her  attachments  as  was  the  Empress  Catherine 
of  Russia,  she  is  really  most  jealous  of  its  prerogatives.  So  he 
watches  her  mcod  and  temper.  Will  she  be  lover  or  queen  ? 

The  former  first,  at  this  moment,  he  thinks  :  so  he  seizes  the 
little  pink-nailed  pink- palmed  hand  which  is  hanging  over  the 
side  of  the  couch,  and  carries  it  to  his  mouth. 

*  Sweeter  to  the  lips  than  honey ! '  he  exclaims  rapturously. 
And  then,  gently  putting  it  down  again,  he  fixes  his  large,  black, 
bold  eyes  on  her  face  and  exclaims,  'And  the  sight  of  thy  face  is 
as  collyrium  to  the  eyes ;  and  the  sound  of  thy  voice  like  music 
to  the  ear;  and  thy  person  hath  a  sweet  savour  to  the  nose. 
But  ah  !  the  bitter-sweet  of  love  !  Ah  !  the  pain,  the  bliss  of 
loving!  The  lover  has  everything  to  delight  him  and  yet  he 
suffers.  His  heart  burns,  his  liver  freezes.  The  bulbul  flies  to 
the  rose,  but  his  breast  is  pierced  with  its  thorns. 

Ah !  those  sugary  lips  of  thine  ! 

In  colour  like  the  pomegranate  blossom, 

In  shape  like  the  bow  of  Cupid ; 

Lids  of  a  casket  of  pearls, 

Thy  eyes  like  pools  of  jet. 

'  And  ah ! ' — (continuing  the  perusal  of  her  face  with  his  big 
bold  eyes,  the  Begum  sustaining  the  scrutiny  with  a  pleased  fixed 
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look) — *  the  fortunate  mole  upon  thy  cheek  ! '  And  then  he  quotes 
from  the  well-known  song  of  Hafiz,  than  which  none  other  has 
ever  been  so  much  quoted  or  sung,  and  which,  like  its  own 
opening  line,  seems  '  ever  fresh  and  ever  new ' — 

'  For  her  black  mole  I'd  gladly  give 
Bokhara  fair  and  Samarcand.' 

He  has  a  fine  strong  mellow  voice.  The  fine  long  flowing  line 
comes  out  from  his  mouth  with  a  grand  smooth  wave-like  roll. 

All  this  is  very  pleasant,  but  business  has  to  be  attended  to 
also.  And  it  is  business  from  which  the  Begum  would  not  let 
any  amorous  talk,  fond  as  she  is  of  it,  withdraw  her. 

The  Sikunder  Begum  had  entered  the  Nuwab's  zenana,  as  his 
third  wife,  at  the  age  of  twelve.  The  next  ten  years  of  her  life 
were  passed  in  fulfilling  the  early-begun  duties  of  a  mother,  in 
acquiring  the  accomplishments  the  Nuwab  delighted  to  have  her 
taught.  Then  she  began  to  take  an  interest  in  things  outside  her 
own  apartments,  in  the  family  affairs  ;  and  her  clearness  of  intellect 
and  force  of  will  and  her  influence  over  the  Nuwab  soon  gained 
her  a  paramount  position  in  the  palace.  Then  she  began  to  chafe 
against  the  English  control.  As  has  been  said  already,  though  the 
Nuwab  might  sometimes  find  that  control  annoying,  it  was  to  him 
really  a  comfort  and  a  relief;  the  more  he  was  deprived  of  his 
authority  (the  young  Begum's  misuse  of  it  was  greatly  the  cause  of 
its  curtailment)  and  relieved  of  the  management  of  his  own  affairs, 
the  more  happy  he  felt ;  but  not  so  the  Begum — to  her  it  was  a 
maddening  restraint.  The  Nuwab  might  like  a  go-cart,  but  it  was 
no  place  for  her.  She  preferred  a  chariot.  From  the  moment 
she  had  felt  the  strength  of  her  pinions,  the  Begum  had  longed  to 
spread  them,  to  put  them  to  fullest  use  ;  she  longed  to  use  beak 
and  claw.  It  was  these  English  who  prevented  her,  who  held  the 
jess.  She  raged  furiously  against  them.  This  young  woman 
exhibited  in  her  character  that  combination  of  dissoluteness  and 
devoutness  which  appears  so  strange  and  yet  has  been  so  common. 
She  was  very  loose  in  her  morals,  atrocious  in  conduct,  and  yet 
she  was  most  religious — a  fanatic,  a  bigot,  a  zealot.  She  was  a 
furious  Mussulmanee,  which  is  the  feminine  of  Mussulman.  She 
therefore  hated  the  English  on  good  religious  grounds.  The 
measure  of  her  wrath  had  been  filled  to  overflowing  by  the  refusal 
of  the  ruling  power  to  recognise  the  Nuwab's  choice  of  her  son  as 
the  successor  to  the  throne  of  Khizrabad — still  a  throne.  She  had 
now  every  reason  to  hate  the  accursed,  interfering,  domineering 
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foreign  race — as  a  wife  ;  as  a  mother ;  as  a  true  believer  ;  in  the 
name  of  God. 

And  on  Mr.  Melvil — as  one  who  had  made  those  restrictions 
more  stringent  and  severe ;  who  had  cast  the  weight  of  his  much- 
trusted  opinion  against  her  son's  succession;  who  was  the 
representative  of  the  tyrants  and  infidels — her  hatred  had  settled 
and  concentrated  itself. 

But  raging  against  the  English  had  seemed  for  many  years 
like  raging  against  the  adverse  forces  of  nature — against  the 
malign  influences  of  the  air,  against  storm  and  tempest,  against 
plague  and  pestilence.  Who  could  control  their  coming  or  going  ? 
Only  the  hand  of  Fate.  But  those  who  could  penetrate  into  the 
mysterious  workings  of  Destiny  had  prophesied  that  the  English 
power  was  to  last  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  years  only,  and  that 
period  was  now  over ;  this  year,  this  present  year,  was  the  last 
of  the  hundred. 

And  were  there  not  signs  that  the  hand  of  Fate  had  begun  to 
work  against  the  accursed  foreigner  ?  The  good  or  ill,  the  gain  or 
loss,  of  nations  as  of  individuals,  seems  to  depend  on  a  combination 
of  circumstances.  How  suddenly  had  these  appeared  against  the 
English !  An  overstretched  empire ;  discontent  in  the  army  on  which 
their  power  depended ;  discontent  among  the  people ;  discontent 
among  the  nobles ;  fear  and  trembling,  and  the  hatred  begotten  of 
them,  in  the  hearts  of  kings  and  princes ;  Hindoos  and  Maho- 
medans  drawn  together  by  a  common  fear  for  their  religion  and 
caste ;  the  animosity  of  the  one  aroused  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
great  Mahomedan  kingdom  of  Oudh,  of  the  other  by  the  overthrow 
of  the  great  Hindoo  principalities  of  Sattara  and  Nagpore ;  general 
perplexity  and  trouble.  The  Begum  had  done  her  best  to  foment 
the  feeling  of  discontent,  to  cause  the  streams  of  antagonism  to 
join  together  and  rise  in  one  overwhelming  flood.  She  had 
thrown  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  great  conspiracy,  and  had 
brought  to  bear  on  it  the  whole  force  of  her  intellect,  the  full 
strength  of  her  will.  But  the  power  of  the  English  was  great. 
The  sword  is  the  weapon  of  Fate,  and  they  held  it.  Then  came 
this  affair  of  the  greased  cartridges.  Herein,  above  all,  was 
shown  the  adverse  working  of  the  dread  mysterious  power.  The 
English  were  turning  the  point  of  the  great  weapon  they  held  in 
their  hands  against  their  own  breast.  The  fated,  foreboded  hour 
was  come.  The  opportunity  was  given.  It  was  for  their  foes  to 
seize  it.  To  fan  the  rising  flame  of  mutiny,  make  it  general,  that 
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must  be  their  object.  Her  keen  intellect  saw  it,  her  bold  spirit 
leaped  to  do  it.  Let  the  whole  army  rise.  Then  would  planning 
and  plotting  be  turned  into  bold  action.  She  longed  for  that. 

'  Golab  said  you  had  something  to  communicate,'  says  the 
Begum. 

'  Mehndi  Ali  Khan  was  here  to-day.' 

*  Was — and  he  did  not  come  to  see  me  I ' 

'  He  had  to  hurry  on  to  Abdoolapore.  The  sentence  of  the 
court-martial  on  the  men  of  the  3rd  Cavalry  is  to  be  promulgated 
and  carried  into  effect  to-morrow.' 

*  But  he  will  let  me  know  what  it  is.' 

*  At  once  :  by  special  messenger.' 

Rustum  Khan  then  proceeds  to  communicate  to  the  Begum 
all  that  Mehndi  Ali  had  communicated  to  him. 
'  He  is  sure  of  the  regiment  at  Fatehgarh  ?  ' 
« Yes.' 

*  That  is  important,  because  of  the  fort  there.     We   must 
seize  all  the  great  fortresses ;  we  must  get  possession  of  all  the 
Government  treasuries.     We  shall  then  be  supplied  with  a  great 
store  of  powder  and  shot  and  guns  and  money — the  sinews  of 
war.     We  shall  have  command  of  a  large  army.     We  shall  have 
the  means  of  paying  it,  and  so  securing  its  fidelity.     We  shall 
have  all  the  great  strongholds  in  our  hands.     The  whole  country 
will  be  ours.     It  only  needs  that  the  whole  of  the  army  should 
be  with  us.     Each  single  regiment  should  be  carefully  attended 
to.     We  must  win  over  the  soubahdars  and  the  jemadars,  the 
native  officers  like  yourself.     The  army  of  the  King  of  Oudh  will 
come  together  again.     The  Mahrattas  will  put  their  armies  in  the 
field  once  more.     The  great  Sikh  army  will  reassemble.     What 
will  the  English  be  able  to  do  against  such  forces  as  these  ?     And 
all  these  armies  must  be  directed  against  them ;  not  against  one 
another,  as  heretofore.     We  must  make  one  common  cause,  at  all 
events  until  the  English  are  got  rid  of.     Let  there  be  bold  and 
sudden   action,   a   simultaneous   rising   everywhere.      This   will 
bewilder  and  daunt  the  English,  and  bring  the  people  on  our  side. 
Bold  action ;  but  there  must  also  be  careful  preparation  before- 
hand.    Futteh  ba  bundobust '  (arrangements  ensure  victory), 

The  Begum  belonged  to  the  class  of  bold,  strong  spirits  who 
are  not  frightened  or  overpowered  by  great  enterprises ;  who  look 
at  them  with  a  calm,  cool  eye  as  affairs  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
proper  adjustment  of  means  to  ends. 
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'  And  the  English  must  be  wholly  got  rid  of.  They  must  be 
slain  everywhere — man,  woman,  and  child.  They  have  asserted 
dominion  in  a  dar  al  hug  (land  of  the  true  faith).  "  And  kill 
them  wherever  ye  find  them,  and  turn  them  out  of  that  whereof 
they  have  dispossessed  you."  So  it  is  written  in  the  blessed 
Koran.' 

' We  will  do  so,'  said  Rustum  Khan,  fondling  his  big,  fat  calf; 
« God  willing.' 

'He  will  help.  Hath  he  not  said  it?  Is  there  not  this  line 
in  the  Koran,  the  exalted :  "  God  is  your  Lord  and  he  is  the  best 
helper  ?  " ' 

They  continue  to  discuss  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  for  a 
little  while  longer.  That  heap  of  papers  on  the  bed  contains 
reports  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  every  regiment  of  the  Bengal 
Army;  communications  from  kings  and  princes  who  have  lost 
their  thrones  or  are  trembling  for  them ;  from  great  landowners 
who  have  lost  all  their  power  and  influence ;  from  very  big  men 
who  have  become  very  small  ones ;  from  treacherous  employes  of 
the  Government;  from  Rohilkhund, Bundelkhund,  Oudh, Bengal, 
the  Punjab,  from  Caubul  and  from  Persia — nay,  the  Begum's 
correspondence  extends  even  so  far  as  Constantinople.  She  refers 
to  a  document  which  exhibits  the  distribution  and  strength  of  the 
English  (as  distinguished  from  the  native)  troops  throughout 
Northern  India. 

'  See  how  few  there  are !  One  regiment  here,  one  regiment 
there.  They  could  be  dealt  with  separately.  They  would  not 
have  time  to  join  together.  How  simple  the  whole  matter  is  ! ' 

The  Begum  loves  business  and  has  a  great  capacity  for  it. 
The  secret  preparations  of  a  conspiracy  and  the  sudden  outburst — 
the  stealthy  stalk  of  the  tiger  and  then  the  bold  spring — exactly 
suit  her  turn  of  character,  very  cunning  and  very  bold. 

Then  they  turn  to  the  consideration  of  local  affairs. 

*  You  are  sure  of  your  own  regiment  ?  ' 
4  Khoob  (well,  thoroughly).' 

« And  the  76th  ?' 

*  That  is  favourable  too.     Most  of  the  sepoys  are  Brahmins. 
The  general  service  order  is  very  irksome  to  them.     You  know 
they  refused  to  go  to  Burma  three  years  ago.' 

*  But   I   do    not    trust  that   infidel,  Matadeen  Panday,   the 
Soubahdar  Major.     He  is  quite  capable  of  betraying  us  to  the 
English.' 
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*  Quite,  if  he  thought  he  would  gain  anything  by'it.     But  he 
would  not.   He  knows  the  English  officers  would  not  listen  to  him  ; 
would  not  believe  him ;  would  probably  punish  him  for  defaming 
his  comrades.     Ha!  ha!     They  do  not  wish  to   hear   anything 
against  the  sepoy.     They  do  not  want  to  be  troubled.' 

*  But  what  will  make  us  sure  of  his  co-operation  when  the 
time  for  action  comes  ?  ' 

*  Rupees,'  says  Rustum  Khan,  laconically. 

*  I  could  promise  him  titles  and  an  estate.' 

*  He  would  prefer  cash  down.' 

*  True ;  the  titles  and  estate  might  not  be  given,'  says  the 
Begum  with  a  laugh.     *  But  we  have  not  much  command  of 
money  just  now.     This  pig  of  a  Milmil  (Melvil)  Sahib  keeps  us 
very  tung  (tight),  and  the  kafirs  of  Hindoo  bankers  refuse  us 
credit  since  he  has  given  it  out  that  the  Government  will  no 
longer  be  responsible  for  our  debts.' 

'  You  have  your  jewels.' 

Rustum  Khan  knew  some  of  the  Begum's  secrets.  He  knew 
that  the  strong-box  or  coffer  beyond  the  bed  contained  a  great 
store  of  most  valuable  jewels  and  gems.  The  Begum  had  accu- 
mulated these  not  merely  for  the  adornment  of  her  person,  though 
that  was  an  object  too.  She  had  devoted  herself  to  gathering 
them  together  in  order  to  gratify  her  greed  and  love  of  power 
more  than  her  vanity.  She  valued  them  as  concentrated  wealth ; 
as  secret  wealth ;  as  portable  wealth.  They  gave  her  money  at 
her  own  command ;  enabled  her  to  carry  out  her  own  purposes ; 
provided  against  a  possible  day  of  disaster.  She  had  worked  on 
the  Nuwab's  inability  to  refuse,  as  well  as  on  his  affection  for 
her.  She  had  made  purchases  of  specially  valuable  gems  herself, 
and  left  the  Nuwab  and  his  English  custodian  to  arrange  for  their 
payment.  Mr.  Melvil's  determined  opposition  to  this  process  was 
another  great  cause  of  her  bitter  hatred  towards  him. 

<  I  must  see  what  value  the  kafir  sets  on  his  services,'  says 
the  Begum.  By  the  kafir  she  meant  Matadeen  Panday. 

The  evening  glare  has  disappeared ;  the  brief  twilight  is 
passing  away ;  the  stars  are  beginning  to  come  out. 

'  But  where  is  the  bird  ? '  exclaims  Rustum  Khan,  who  has 
risen  and  strolled  towards  the  window. 

'  Flown  away.  That  black-visaged,  that  •  slave-girl 

Chunia  allowed  it  to  escape ;  my  beautiful  bird,  the  like  to  which 
there  was  none  other  in  Hindostan.' 
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The  dash  takes  the  place  of  a  term  of  abuse  common  enough 
in  India,  but  too  gross,  too  shameless,  to  find  translation  here. 

*  You  have  punished  her  for  it  ? ' 

4  I  tickled  her  back  a  little,'  says  the  Begum,  indifferently. 
1  You  must  get  another  bird.' 

*  If  that  stray er  from  the  paths  of  righteousness,  that  son  of 
Satan,  that  oppressor,  that  skinflint  of  a  Milmil  (Melvil)  Sahib 
will  sanction  the  expenditure  for  it.     Why,  the  other  day  he 
would  not  allow  my  son  to  purchase  a  pair  of  greyhounds ;  he 
said  their  cost  was  too  high.     A  prince  not  able  to  buy  a  dog ! 
The    oppressor   keeps   a  very   minute   account  with  us.     I  am 
keeping   a  very  minute   account  with  him.     There   may  be   a 
settlement  of  it  soon.     Ob,  Rustum  Khan,  would  that  the  day  of 
our  power  were  come  ! ' 

1  It  may  be  very  near  at  hand,'  he  says.  And  then  they  have 
done  with  politics  for  that  time,  and  exchange  its  dry  discourse 
for  the  soft  language  of  Love. 

Rustum  Khan  has  to  be  back  in  his  lines  before  the  gun  on 
the  ridge  has  sent  forth  its  last,  its  evening  roar.  But  he  must 
have  a  swagger  down  Star  Street  first.  That  far-famed  thorough- 
fare is  now  at  its  gayest  and  brightest.  The  oil-lamps  twinkle 
in  all  its  shops.  The  bright  moonlight  floods  it.  It  is  filled 
with  a  vast  concourse  of  people  all  moving  joyously  about  after 
the  monotonous  languor  of  the  day. 


(To  "be  continued.) 
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I.     OF  ME.  RUDYABD  KIPLING. 

A   SLIGHT  INACCUKACY. 

THIS  is  not  a  tale.  It  is  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  a 
complete  stranger.  If  you  ask  me  why  I  talked  to  him,  I  have 
no  very  good  reason  to  give.  I  would  simply  tell  you  to  spend 
three  hours  of  solitude  in  that  same  compartment  on  that  same 
line.  You  may  not  know  the  line ;  which  is  neither  your  loss 
nor  the  company's  gain.  I  do,  and  I  had  spent  three  hours  alone 
on  it.  And  at  the  end  of  three  hours  I  longed  for  human  converse. 
I  was  prepared  to  talk  Persian  poetry  to  an  assistant  commissioner ; 
I  was  ready  to  talk  to  anyone  about  anything ;  I  would  have 
talked  to  a  pariah  dog ;  talked  kindly,  too. 

So  when  the  complete  stranger  got  in  I  began  at  once.  You 
see,  I  did  not  know  then  that  he  was  an  inaccurate  young  man. 
I  thought  he  was  a  nicely-dressed,  average  specimen.  It  never 
does  to  judge  from  appearances.  I  once  knew  a  T.  Gr.,  or,  rather, 
Tranter  of  the  Bombay  side  knew  him  ....  but  that  is  another 
story.  First  we  talked  weather,  and  then  we  talked  horse.  He 
smoked  my  cheroots,  and  I  told  him  several  things  which  were 
quite  true.  He  began  to  look  a  little  uneasy,  as  if  he  were  not 
used  to  that  kind  of  talk.  Then  he  told  me  the  story  of  the  little 
mare  which  he  bought  in  Calcutta.  He  gave  Es.  175  for  her. 
It  was  thought  by  his  friends  at  the  time  that  he  had  been  too 
generous ;  she  had  a  very  bad  cough  and  a  plaintive  look  in  the 
eyes. 

*  I  have  now  had  her  for  two  years,'  he  said,  slowly  removing 
my  cheroot  from  his  lips,  *  and  she  has  not  got  over  that  cough 
yet.  She  also  continues  to  look  plaintive.  But  she  is  fast.  The 
other  day  I  drove  her  sixty  miles  along  the  road  in  an  eklca.' 

I  was  given  to  understand  that  the  time  had  been  five  hours, 
twenty  minutes,  and  a  decimal.  Well,  a  country-bred  mare  will  go 
almost  any  pace  you  like  to  ask.  I  should  have  thought  about 
believing  the  man  if  he  had  not  put  in  the  decimal.  As  it  was,  I 
never  really  wanted  to  call  him  a  liar  until  he  picked  up  the  book 
which  I  had  been  reading.  It  was  a  copy  of  '  Plain  Tales  from 
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the  Hills,'  and  it  lay  on  the  seat  by  my  side.  I  have  a  liking  for 
that  book,  and  I  often  read  it.  It  is  a  good  book. 

( Can  you  understand,'  he  asked,  '  why  that  book  is  so  popular 
in  England  ?  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  explain.  I  under- 
stand books  as  well  as  I  understand  horses  and  men.  First,  note 
this.  Even  in  your  schooldays  you  probably  saw  the  difference 
between  the  prose  of  Cicero  and  the  conversational  Latin  of 
Plautus.' 

This  last  remark  enabled  me  to  place  the  man.  He  was,  it 
seemed,  a  full-sized  Oxford  prig.  They  are  fond  of  throwing  their 
education  about  like  that.  Which  is  loathly  in  them.  But  they 
do  it.  I  explained  to  him  that  I  had  never  been  to  school. 

'  Well,  then,  to  come  down  to  your  level,'  he  continued.  *  You 
have  read  English  books,  and  you  must  have  seen  that  written 
English  is  not  like  spoken  English.  When  we  speak,  for  instance 
— to  take  quite  a  minor  point — we  often  put  a  full  stop  before  the 
relative  clauses — add  them  as  an  afterthought.' 

Which  struck  me  as  being  true. 

'  But  when  we  write  we  only  put  a  comma.  The  author  of 
"  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills  "  saw  this,  and  acted  on  the  principle. 
He  punctuated  his  writing  as  he  did  his  speaking ;  and  used  more 
full  stops  than  any  man  before  him.  Which  was  genius.' 

I  think — I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think — that  at  this  point  I 
blushed. 

*  Secondly,  the  public  want  to  be  mystified.  They  like 
references  to  things  of  which  they  have  never  heard.  They  read 
the  sporting  papers  for  that  reason.  So  this  man  wrote  Anglo- 
Indian  life,  and  put  very  little  explanation  into  it.  It  was  all 
local  colour.  Do  you  suppose  the  average  cockney  knows  what 
"  P.  W.  D.  accounts  "  are  ?  Of  course  he  doesn't.  But  he  likes 
to  be  treated  as  if  he  did.  The  author  noted  this  point.  And 
that  also  shows  genius.  Thirdly,  the  public  do  not  like  the  good 
man,  nor  do  they  like  the  bad  man.  They  like  the  man-who-has- 
some-good-in-him-after-all.  "  I  am  cynical,"  says  our  author,  "and 
desperately  worldly,  and  somewhat  happy-go-lucky,  yet  I,  the 
same  man,  am  interested  in  children.  Witness  my  story  of  Tods 
and  my  great  goodness  to  Muhammed  Din.  With  all  my  cyni- 
cism I  have  a  kind  heart.  Was  I  not  kind  even  unto  Jellaludin? 
I  am  the  man-who-has-some-good-in-him-after-all."  Love  me ! 
Genius  again.  Fourthly,  take  the  subject-matter — soldiers,  horses, 
and  flirts.  Of  these  three  the  public  never  weary.  It  may  not  have 
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been  genius  to  have  seen  that.  And  the  public  like  catch-words. 
I  knew  a  girl  once  who  did  the  serio-comic  business  at  the  .... 
but  that  is  another  story.  To  recognise  the  beauty  of  catch-words 
may  not  be  genius  either.  But  it  is  genius  to  say  more  than  you 
know,  and  to  seem  to  know  more  than  you  say — to  be  young  and 
to  seem  old.  There  are  people  who  are  connected  with  the 
Government  of  India  who  are  so  high  that  no  one  knows  anything 
about  them  except  themselves,  and  their  own  knowledge  is  very 
superficial.  Is  our  author  afraid  ?  Not  a  bit.  He  speaks  of 
them  with  freedom  but  with  vagueness.  He  says  Up  Above.  And 
the  public  admire  the  freedom,  and  never  notice  the  vagueness. 
Bless  the  dear  public ! ' 

The  train  and  the  complete  stranger  stopped  simultaneously. 
I  was  not  angry.  *  How  do  you  come  to  know  the  workings  of 
the  author's  mind  ?  '  I  asked. 

I  put  this  question  calmly,  and  I  waited  to  see  him  shrivel. 

He  never  shrivelled.  He  was  getting  his  gun-case  out  from 
under  the  seat.  '  I  am  the  author,'  he  said  blandly.  '  (rood  after- 
noon.' Then  he  got  out. 

He  was  so  bland  that  I  should  have  quite  believed  him  if  I 
had  not  written  the  book  myself.  As  it  is,  I  feel  by  no  means 
sure  about  it. 

Which  is  curious. 

II.    OF  MR.   JOHN  EUSKIN. 

FROM   LECTURE   I. — ARROWROOT. 

49.  EAT  !  Nay,  you  do  not  eat.  I  do  not  know  why  any  man 
of  us  under  heaven  should  talk  about  eating.  We  spend  our 
money — the  money  of  a  great  nation — on  filthy  fossils  and  bestial 
pictures  ;  on  party  journals  and  humiliating  charities ;  on  foolish 
books  and  gas-lit  churches.  And  on  solid,  honest  beef  we  will 
spend  nothing,  unless  we  are  driven  by  necessity ;  and,  even  then, 
there  are  those  who  content  them  with  frozen  mutton,  the  fat  of 
which  is  base  and  inferior.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sadder 
sight  in  this  world  than  a  nation  without  appetite. 

I  have  pointed  out  to-night  that  the  meat  and  vegetables 
which  you  have  despised — nay,  which  you  are  daily  despising — 
go  to  form  part  of  the  body ;  and  that  the  brain  is  a  part  of  the 
body ;  and  that  on  the  brain  all  just  conceptions  depend.  So  far 
we  found  that  the  scientist  was  with  us.  I  left  him  dazed  and 
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trembling,  hesitating  on  the  verge  of  conclusions  which  I  have 
not  feared  to  state  quite  plainly.  If  you  forget  every  other  word 
that  I  have  said,  remember  at  least  those  conclusions ;  for  I  do 
feel  that  they  are  significant  and  important  to  every  one  of  us.  I 
will  state  them  once  more.  The  brain-life  increases  with  the 
amount  we  eat.  If  we  would  have  just  conceptions,  we  must 
devour  seven  solid  meat-meals  a  day.  You  do  not  do  it.  You 
cannot,  in  any  true  sense,  be  said  to  eat.  Why  do  you  thus 
neglect  your  duty  ?  Have  patience  with  me  a  little  longer,  and 
I  will  show  you  why. 

I  say,  firstly,  that  with  most  of  us  this  thing  is  a  physical 
impossibility.  We  trifle  in  some  sort  with  three,  or,  at  the  most, 
four  meat-meals,  and  we  dare  to  say  that  we  eat.  I  do  not  wish 
to  speak  wildly  or  harshly.  On  the  contrary,  the  wonder  to  me 
is  that  we  can  do  what  we  do  on  the  little  that  we  take.  But 
have  we  not  fallen  very  low  when,  in  our  struggle  upwards,  we 
find  ourselves  blocked  by  a  physical  impossibility  ?  Secondly,  we 
are  the  victims  of  the  insanity  of  avarice.  How  long  most  people 
would  look  at  the  largest  turbot  before  they  would  give  the  price 
of  a  first  folio  of  Shakespeare  for  it !  We  venture  even  to  ask  the 
blessing  of  heaven  on  lentil  soup  and  a  slice  of  jam  pudding.  For 
what  do  you  suppose  is  the  cause  of  this  consuming  white  leprosy 
of  vegetarian  restaurants  which  has  broken  out  all  over  our  fair 
land  ?  Lentil  soup  is  cheap,  and  for  that  reason  we  allow  it  to 
take  the  place  of  nobler  food.  Every  day  I  see  in  your  streets 
some  fresh  sign  of  this  insanity.  I  see  men  go  forth  from  their 
houses  and  pollute  the  pure  morning  air  with  the  breath  of  their 
filthy  lungs,  when  that  same  breath  might  be  sweetened  and 
disinfected  with  the  aroma  of  a  Villar  y  villar.  Is  this  offence 
against  nature  excusable  on  any  plea  of  economy  ? 

Lastly.  You  are  influenced  by  fashion.  There  is  no  need  of 
words  of  mine  for  proof  of  this.  I  will  say  nothing  of  fashion, 
and  I  will  not  chide  you.  I  know  that  you  are  weak,  and  the 
knowledge  saddens  me.  I  will  only  ask  you  to  let  me  read  to 
you  four  lines  of  true  poet  17  : — • 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depths 

Of  waters  stilled  at  even  ; 
She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Aye,  and  even  to-night  it  may  be  that  this  blessed  damozel 
looks  down  upon  us  from  heaven's  golden  bar.  Can  you  not 
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picture  the  sorrow  that  must  be  in  her  eyes  ?  Can  you  be  any 
longer  content  that  your  meat-meals  shall  be  as  the  lilies,  and 
not  as  the  stars  in  number  ?  Kemember  this,  my  friends  :  The 
lilies  look  up  to  the  stars. 

50.  What,  then,  shall  we  do  ?  I  have  now  spoken  to  you  for 
several  hours,  and  I  must  bring  my  lecture  to  an  end.  I  have 
drawn  my  bow  at  a  venture ;  I  have  shot  my  arrow ;  I  shall  find 
it  after  many  days  ;  not,  as  the  poet  sings,  in  the  heart  of  an  oak, 
but  in  the  root  of  our  national  degradation.  That,  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  called  this  lecture  ( Arrowroot.'  What  shall 
we  do  ?  The  night  is  here,  in  which  no  man  can  either  work  or 
eat.  For  the  present,  my  friends,  our  holiest  act  will  be  to  go  to 
bed.  And  if,  as  you  lie  there  to-night,  sleep  refuses  to  come  to 
you,  take  refuge  in  no  vile  drugs,  no  doctor's  narcotics.  Drink 
rather  of  the  pure  arrowroot ;  in  other  words,  read  a  few  pages  of 
this  lecture,  which  I  have  had  printed  by  an  entirely  honest  man, 
as  well  as  he  can  do  it,  and  which  will  be  sold  for  a  just  price  at 
the  door  of  the  hall.  So  shall  you  sleep  well. 

And  on  the  morrow  may  we  wake,  you  and  I,  with  fresh 
strength  and  a  better  appetite. 


III.     OF   ME.   E.   D.   BLACKMORE. 

CHRIS   AND   CHRISSIE. 

AT  this  my  uncle  raised  himself  slowly  from  his  chair.  All  his 
actions  were  slow  and  deliberate,  not  from  laziness  or  rheumatics, 
from  which  two  complaints  he  never  suffered,  but  because  he 
would  undertake  nothing  without  due  care  and  forethought.  And 
this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  was  so  respected  that  his 
opinion  was  constantly  being  asked  in  the  village,  and  his 
orchards  were  never  robbed  except  in  unusually  good  seasons, 
when  the  fine  sense  of  the  Lonton  boys  pointed  out  to  them  that 
the  jargonelles  were  unduly  plentiful,  and  should  be  thinned,  in 
order  to  promote  more  thankfulness  for  the  remainder. 

He  went  straight  to  the  little  corner  cupboard  where  the 
cigars  were  kept,  drew  his  bunch  of  keys  with  the  yellow  labels  on 
them  from  his  pocket,  and  attempted  to  unlock  the  door  with  the 
key  of  the  little  tool-house  that  stood  at  the  south  end  of  the 
garden,  just  where  the  Lonton  Brook  entered  our  land  ;  being,  in 
fact,  a  little  short-sighted,  but  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  fact 
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from  humility,  lest  he  should  be  credited  with  a  greater  age  than 
it  had  pleased  Providence  to  give  him.  He  found  the  right  key 
at  last,  and  got  the  door  open.  There  were  two  boxes — one  of 
threepenny  and  one  of  sixpenny.  That,  at  least,  was  the  way  he 
distinguished  them,  having  a  hearty  contempt  for  all  foreign 
names  and  fal-lals,  as  became  a  good  English  market-gardener 
with  land  of  his  own  and  the  third  best  pew  in  the  village  church. 
Now  these  cigars  were  a  luxury,  upon  the  purchase  of  which  my 
uncle  never  would  have  embarked  knowingly  ;  but  the  unforeseen 
overtakes  us  in  many  ways,  and  assuredly  it  had  overtaken  my 
uncle  in  the  matter  of  these  cigars.  His  head-man,  Long  Jim, 
had  showed  such  misplaced  confidence  in  human  nature  as  to  send 
bushel  after  bushel  of  early  kidneys  up  to  the  *  Green  Lion ' 
as  fast  as  the  landlord,  a  man  of  no  principle,  liked  to  order  them. 
Now  it  was  well  known  all  over  Lonton  that  the  '  Green  Lion ' 
was  in  a  failing  way,  the  beer  being  inferior  and  the  house  stand- 
ing too  far  back  from  the  coach-road.  At  any  rate,  as  no  money 
was  forthcoming,  my  uncle  had  been  compelled  to  take  the  '  Green 
Lion's '  entire  stock  of  cigars  instead ;  and  though  it  grieved  him 
at  the  time,  he  found  them  useful  afterwards  to  mark  occasions. 

*  Which  shall  it  be,  Chris  ;  threepenny  or  sixpenny  ?  '  he  said. 
*  Chris,  you're  a  good  lad,  and  you're  going  to  marry  a  sensible 
girl  with  no  nonsense  about  her.  So  it  shall  be  a  sixpenny. 
Chris,  my  boy,  you  shall  see  me  smoke  a  sixpenny  in  honour  of 
your  Chrissie.' 

I  thanked  him  humbly,  feeling  quite  sure  now  that  he  con- 
sidered it  a  great  occasion  and  one  of  which  he  approved.  For 
the  sixpennies  not  only  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  others,  but  did 
not  entirely  suit  him,  being  very  full  in  flavour  and  (it  was 
thought  by  those  who  had  had  the  good  luck  to  try  them)  a  trifle 
out  of  condition.  I  made  a  paper  spill  and  lit  his  cigar  for  him,  and 
mixed  him  a  second  glass  of  rum-and-water  without  saying  any- 
thing about  it.  He  did  not  seem  to  notice  what  I  had  done,  but 
he  sipped  it  cheerfully.  He  only  allowed  himself  one  glass  every 
night ;  sometimes  I  took  upon  myself  to  mix  him  a  second,  when 
the  weather  had  been  wayward,  and  he  seemed  to  me  to  require 
consolation.  He  always  chid  me  for  doing  it ;  but,  being  a  sen- 
sible man,  and  knowing  that  there  should  be  no  bad  blood 
between  near  relations,  he  would  finally  forgive  me  and  drink  the 
liquor  ;  for  he  knew  that,  if  he  did  not  drink  it,  it  would  fall  to 
the  portion  of  our  old  servant  Martha,  and  that  rum-and-water 
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was  too  high  feeding  for  that  spirited  old  dame.  At  this  moment 
Martha  tapped  at  the  door  and  entered.  She  told  us  that  Long 
Jim  had  just  come  back  from  Birstock,  that  he  had  put  up  the 
cart  and  seen  to  the  pony,  and  that  she  had  given  him  supper,  as 
ordered.  Further,  that  Long  Jim  had  eaten  two  pounds  of  solid 
beef,  but  had  not  touched  the  undercut,  having  been  duly 
instructed  that  the  undercut  was  not  for  the  likes  of  him;  that 
he  had  drunk  therewith  three  pints  of  the  second-best  ale  ;  that 
he  seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind,  and  had  hardly  spoken  ; 
and  that  he  sent  his  respects  and  compliments,  and  would  like  to 
speak  to  Master  Chris.' 

'  I  will  go  to  him,'  I  said,  starting  up. 

1  No,  no,'  said  my  uncle,  with  a  natural  feeling  that  Long  Jim 
was  his  property  and  had  no  business  to  speak  at  all,  except  in 
his  presence  and  after  encouragement ;  'show  him  in  here.' 

Long  Jim's  real  name  was  James  Long.  But  he  had  been 
called  Long  Jim  from  his  great  height.  He  was  a  thin,  dry, 
humble,  dejected  man.  He  had  a  large  family,  and  worked  hard 
for  them ;  and  was  treated  with  a  good  deal  of  loving  contempt 
by  his  busy  little  wife.  He  came  shambling  into  the  room  with 
his  hat  in  one  hand,  and  gazed  sheepishly  first  at  my  uncle  and 
then  at  myself. 

'  You  may  sit  down,  James  Long,'  said  my  uncle,  '  and  tell  me 
what  you  have  to  say.' 

He  seated  himself  awkwardly :  '  There  be  a  wise  woman  come 
to  Birstock,  and  she  do  say  that  there  be  rain  more'n  enow  to  fall 
next  Lord's  Day,  an'  it  seemeth.' 

'  Jim,'  I  struck  in,  for  I  could  see  his  manner,  *  you're  lying. 
Tell  us  the  truth,  and  don't  shirk  it.' 

*  Miss  Chrissie  Greenhouse  hath  left  her  home,  and  no  man 
knoweth  where  she  be,  no,  not  one  on  'em,  nor  why  she  hath  done 
it.' 

I  do  not  quite  know  what  happened  next.  My  uncle  shaded 
his  eyes  with  one  hand,  as  if  the  glare  of  the  candles  hurt  them. 
I  felt  that  I  must  do  something,  or  die.  So  I  drank  my  uncle's 
rum-and-water.  I  could  hear  poor  Jim  blubbering.  My  uncle 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

'  James  Long,  be  quiet.'  I  never  before  had  seen  my  uncle 
look  so  brave  and  noble  as  he  did  then.  *  Where  are  we  ?  ' 

4  In  the  first  vollum,'  sobbed  Jim. 

*  Then  we  must  at  once  get  on  a  false  scent,  and,  to  do  that, 
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we  must  have  a  detective.  We  must  keep  on  with  the  false  scent 
all  through  the  second  volume,  and  find  the  right  trail  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third.  Bear  up,  Chris,  my  boy.  We're  all  right 
because  we're  in  a  novel.  Have  a  cigar.  Have  a  six — I  mean, 
have  a  threepenny  cigar.' 

It  was  my  first  cigar.     While  I  smoked  it,  we  discussed  our 
plans. 

*  George'Bradby  is  at  the  bottom  of  this,'  I  said.     My  uncle 
slapped  his  knee.      '  You're  right,  Chris.      Of  course,  he  isn't 
really,'  he  added  in  a  whisper,  *  but  we  must  keep  it  up.' 

*  Else  there'll  be  no  second  vollum,'  said  Jim  sadly. 


IV.    OF  ME.  WALTER  PATEE. 

MARIUS   AT  SLOANE   STREET. 

ABOVE  all,  there  was  at  this  time  a  desire  abroad  to  attain  that 
which  was  best.  It  had  spread  over  the  country  like  a  great  wave  ; 
its  furthest  ripple  reaching  even  to  the  lower  and  more  common 
minds,  and  awakening  in  them  an  intelligent  seriousness,  a  newer 
and  brighter  perception  of  their  own  immediate  good,  and  the 
will  to  secure  it  at  any  cost  to  others.  It  seemed,  as  it  were,  a 
stray  fragrance  from  the  old  school  of  Gyrene,  blown  by  some 
petulant  wind  down  the  ages,  and  lighting  at  last  upon  this 
weary,  overwrought  civilisation.  At  least  this  lucent,  flamelike 
devotion  to  self — this  strenuous,  almost  feverish  worship  of  the 
ego — was  there,  vividly  present  amongst  men,  and  like  to  some 
new  religion  in  its  animating  power.  And  if  upon  its  high  altar 
the  happiness  of  others  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  personal  and 
individual  ends,  that  sacrifice  was  ever  made — as,  indeed,  all  such 
must  be  made — in  perfect  simplicity  and  hopefulness.  There 
was  no  tetchy,  fretful  complaining.  The  individual  and  his  ideal 
being  one,  his  holiest  act  was  to  please  himself.  All  that  was  lost, 
with  that  purpose,  was  well  lost ;  the  highest  and  purest  form  of 
asceticism  was  the  utter  devotion  to  self. 

Marius — susceptible,  as  he  had  ever  been,  to  all  sweet  in- 
fluences— found  himself  strangely  dominated  by  the  beauty  of 
this  new  spirit.  Standing  at  the  corner  of  the  old  Via  Sloanensis, 
he  felt  almost  faint  with  the  longing  to  do  something — a  little 
thing,  perhaps,  but  still  something — to  show  how  he  loved  himself. 
The  public  vehicles — snow-white  or  scarlet,  sapphire  or  peach- 
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colour — passed  before  him  in  gorgeous  procession  from  the  distant 
circus.  To  him — as,  indeed,  to  others — each  colour  had  an  inner 
meaning,  and  was  not  only  decorative.  It  was  an  appeal,  a  voice 
that  called : 

1  Come  into  us.  Be  part  of  us.  Come  to  the  dreamy  south 
or  to  the  burning  west.  Come  all  the  way,  all  the  way  ! ' 

The  afternoon  had  been  broken  by  showers,  the  wind  only 
half-drying  the  pavement  before  another  torrent  came ;  and 
Marius  noted  the  ardent  and  special  apprehension  of  the  subsellia 
interiora  of  these  vehicles,  and  the  musical  chant  of  Plenum 
intra  !  Plenum  intra  !  Yes,  even  in  this  crowd  of  quite  ordinary 
and  common  people,  the  new  spirit  was  showing  itself.  The 
renunciation  of  others  for  self,  that  true  sacrifice,  was  made  again 
and  again,  willingly  and  cheerfully,  each  time  that  one  of  these 
public  vehicles  stopped. 

A  chance  gave  Marius  his  opportunity,  and  he  at  once  decided 
to  take  it.  'I  am  going  from  this  wet  weariness,'  he  said  to 
Cornelius,  who  stood  by  his  side.  '  In  yonder  vehicle  there  is 
room  for  one  only ;  I  shall  be  that  one  ;  and  you,  dear  friend,  wil 
wait  for  the  next.' 

Without  another  word  he  pushed  his  way  through  the  throng. 
Never  had  he  been  more  conscious  of  his  strength,  his  great,  fiery 
manhood.  Carelessly  enough  he  flung  from  the  step  of  the  vehicle 
some  daughter  of  the  people  who  would  have  anticipated  him. 
He  had  not  noticed  that  she  was  not  alone.  Afterwards  he  could 
remember  but  little  of  what  next  happened.  His  capacity  for 
receiving  exquisite  physical  impressions  seemed  suddenly  satiated 
by  some  intense  experience.  He  was  only  conscious  of  quick 
movement ;  and  then  he  knew  that  he  had  seated  himself  in  the 
road,  and  that  the  people  were  crowding  about  him.  For  a  few 
seconds  he  seemed  to  be  living  too  quickly,  too  keenly. 

'  What  has  happened  ? '  he  gasped,  with  a  look  of  mad  appeal. 

*  You  have  been  kicked,'  said  Cornelius  simply,  as  he  helped 
him  to  his  feet. 

'Ah!'  He  limped  away  with  the  young  soldier.  'I  have 
indeed  been  kicked,'  he  said  very  slowly.  Then,  as  the  fulness 
and  sharpness  of  the  sensation  became  more  convincing,  he  burst 
out:  tVixi!  Vixi!  And  where  is  the  nearest  temple  of  y£scu- 
lapius  ? ' 
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V.     OF  COUNT  LYOF  N.   TOLSTOI. 
DONOVITCH'S  CONFESSION  (SHOCKINGLY  TRANSLATED). 

DONOVITCH  uttered  two  sighs,  and  for  some  time  remained  silent. 
His  face  had  become  longer,  and  there  was  more  of  his  mouth. 
His  ears  twitched.  It  was  frightful.  Two  passengers  who  had 
been  going  on  to  Liverpool  Street  got  out  at  Charing  Cross.  I 
think  they  said  that  they  would  go  on  by  the  next  'bus.  One  of 
them  was  a  young  woman ;  she  wore  a  green  hat.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  story  or  anything  else,  and  that  is  why  I  mention 
it.  I  am  a  Russian  realist,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  business.  Admire, 
and  pass  on. 

'Music  is  an  awful  thing,'  he  went  on  at  last.  'What  is  it? 
Why  does  it  do  what  it  does  ?  What  is  there  in  his  wife's  musical 
evening  that  makes  the  husband  to  be  detained  on  business? 
Answer  me  that.  You  cannot  ?  I  will  tell  you,  because  I  know. 
People  say  that  music  causes  ennui ;  that  it  bores  ;  also,  that  it 
occasionally  distracts.  Lies,  lies,  lies — all  lies  !  It  elevates  the 
soul.  That  is  why  music  is  so  dangerous  and  acts  at  times  in  so 
peculiar  a  manner.  If  one's  soul  is  elevated  too  far — how  am 
I  to  express  myself  ? — if  one's  soul  passes  out  of  one's  reach,  one 
has  to  get  along  without  it  until  it  comes  down  again. 

'  On  that  particular  morning  it  was  bright  and  sunny.  I  felt 
light,  but  prescient ;  I  knew  that  the  Italian  would  come  again, 
and  that  something  would  happen.  I  want  you  to  see  that  I  was 
not  entirely  myself  even  before  the  Italian  came.  New  feelings, 
new  qualities  suddenly  declared  themselves  within  me.  What 
was  I  experiencing?  Dyspepsia  ?  I  cannot  say.  The  Italian 
came  at  eleven  o'clock.  I  hated  him — hated  his  black  hair  and 
coarse  face — hated  the  mechanical  piano  with  the  green  baize 
covering — hated  the  immoral  monkey  which  sat  on  the  top.  I 
would  not  let  them  see  that  I  hated  them.  I  was  too  proud  for 
that,  but  my  heart  swelled.  It  was  very  painful,  but  I  kept 
quiet.  I  was  determined  to  be  perfectly  natural ;  so  I  went  to  the 
sideboard  and  drank  a  glass  of  vodka.  Then  I  lit  a  cigarette  ;  I 
thought  that  it  would  deaden  the  feeling.  I  said  to  my  soul : 
"  Soul,  don't  move.  Stop  where  you  are.  Eefuse  to  be  elevated." 
Yet  I  must  confess  that  directly  he  began  to  play  "  See-saw"  I 
felt  my  control  over  myself  lapsing  from  me.  I  went  to  the 
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window  and  looked  at  the  Italian.  I  can  see  him  now — a  man  in 
robust  health,  well  nourished,  with  horrible  red  lips,  turning  a 
handle.  Do  you  know  "  See-saw  "  ?  They  always  play  it  at  the 
circus  when  the  two  performing  dogs  are  fooling  about  at 
opposite  ends  of  a  plank.  Every  bar  sends  the  soul  up  with  a 
jerk ;  you  will  not  believe  me,  but  there  is  a  point  at  which  one 
positively  wishes  the  music  to  stop.  With  me,  that  point  was 
reached  very  soon.  I  flung  open  the  window  and  said  distinctly : 
"  Gro  away.  Go  quite  away,  and  leave  my  soul  alone,  can't  you  ?  " 
I  do  not  think  the  Italian  understood.  His  monkey  grinned. 
Oh,  why  did  it  grin  ?  It  ought  not  to  have  grinned.  It  is  im- 
moral to  grin.  In  China  monkeys  are  only  allowed  to  grin  on 
important  occasions.  Here  they  do  it  in  the  open  street,  with 
young  girls  passing  every  minute.  Do  let  us  be  moral !  Have 
you  never  thought  what  the  effect  must  be  on  the  cab-horses  ? 
The  Italian  changed  his  tune.  It  was  a  florid  arrangement  of  a 
music-hall  song — I  forget  by  what  composer.  I  turned  back  into 
the  room  and  flung  myself  on  a  sofa.  I  sobbed,  but  I  do  not  know 
why.  Then  I  put  on  my  boots,  and  smoked  two  cigarettes  at 
once,  to  deaden  the  feeling.  I  may  tell  you  that  I  knew  very 
well  now  what  I  was  going  to  do  ;  it  was  all  planned  in  my  mind 
just  as  it  actually  happened.  Yet  if  he  had  stopped  playing  at 
that  moment  all  might  have  been  well.  He  did  not  stop,  he 
began  to  play  "  Annie  Eooney." 

*  I  crept  with  soft,  wolf-like  steps  into  the  hall.     I  took  from 
the  umbrella-stand  a  slightly  curved  Damascus  blade  which  had 
never  been  used,  and  which  was  extremely  sharp.     It  had  been 
intended  for  the  water-rate,  but  now  I  had  another  use  for  it. 
Then  I  put  on  my  hat  and  went  out.      I  do  not  remember  how  I 
got  out  of  the  front  door  and  into  the  street.    I  cannot  say  how  I 
moved,  whether  I  walked  or  ran.     I  remember  nothing  of  all  that. 
I  remember  only  the  expression  of  the  Italian's  face  as  I  stepped 
towards  him,  holding  the  dagger  behind  me.    It  was  an  expression 
of  terror — absolute,  abject  terror.     I  was  glad  to  see  it.     The 
monkey  looked  annoyed,  and  darted  a  quick  look  of  interrogation 
at  his  master.     Suddenly  the  Italian  smiled,  and  assuming  an  air 
of  indifference  so  false  as  to  be  ludicrous,  said :  "  We  was  giving 
you  a  little  music." 

*  He  did  not  finish  his  sentence.     I  felt  the  need  of  giving 
free  course  to  my  rage.    With  a  sudden  cry  I  flung  myself  upon 
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him.  I  must  have  frightened  him  dreadfully,  for  he  became  as 
white  as  a  sheet ;  he  ran  away  accompanied  by  the  monkey. 

' "  You  are  poltroons,  poltroons  !  "  I  shouted  after  them.  I  did 
not  care  much,  because  the  mechanical  piano  was  there.  I  took 
it  by  the  handle  with  both  hands  and  shook  it  convulsively.  The 
contact  was  repulsive,  but  I  felt  driven  to  it.  It  shrieked  terribly. 
Then  I  felt  that  this  was  not  enough  ;  it  did  not  satisfy  me.  I 
raised  my  dagger  and  struck  it  twice  in  the  "  Annie  Rooney " 
section.  It  never  struggled.  There  was  a  jet  of  warm  arpeggios, 
and  then  it  was  still.  I  crept  back  again  to  the  house,  and 
smoked  some  more  cigarettes.  Then  I  went  to  sleep.  I  slept  for 
two  days.' 

Donovitch  ceased,  and  buried  his  head  in  his  hands. 

1  This  is  Liverpool  Street,'  I  remarked. 

He  rose  hurriedly,  to  descend  from  the  'bus,  tumbled  down 
the  flight  of  steps  and  broke  his  silly  neck. 

I  am  a  respectable  Eussian  realist,  but  I  was  glad. 
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IT  was  a  'dark  morning,'  as  we  say  in  Cumberland,  that  first 
Monday  after  the  twentieth  of  July,  that  had  been  fixed  in  the 
Shepherds'  Calendar  for  the  day  of  'give  and  take'  on  the 
Helvellyn  range. 

But,  nothing  daunted,  we  took  our  seats  on  the  coach,  rose 
the  great  hill,  and,  leaving  the  white  water  of  Bassenthwaite  and 
the  purple  wall  of  Barf  beyond  the  Crosthwaite  valley  to  their 
gloom,  set  our  faces  toward  the  grey-green  ridges  of  the  mighty 
Helvellyn,  and  hoped  that  the  day  would  mend. 

What  a  shepherd  the  sun  is  in  July!  How  he  drives  his 
fleecy  flock  up  the  heights  !  We  had  hardly  passed  through  the 
Naddle  valley,  scented  with  the  elder  flowers,  still  gay  with  its 
rain-drenched  wild  roses,  ere  the  whole  long  wavy  back  of  '  the 
yellow  moorland  ' — for  so  men  say  Helvellyn  means — stood  free  of 
cloud ;  and,  far  beyond  the  gleaming  bastion  of  the  Castle  Eock 
and  the  tiny  wart  upon  the  sky-line  of  the  '  Watch  Crags,'  we 
could  see  the  dim  zigzag  of  the  miners'  path  that  leads  from 
Stanah  to  the  shepherds'  place  of  assembly. 

And  what  is  the  Shepherds'  Assembly?  And  why  assemble  up 
there  so  near  the  clouds  ?  Cannot  these  sons  of  the  mountain 
descend  to  the  commonplace  levels  of  our  valley  life  for  their 
*  moot,'  their  '  thing,'  their  parliament  ? 

Are  not  shepherds'  legs  capable  of  feeling  at  all  the  tug  up 
hill  to  such  a  gathering-place  ?  Are  their  hearts  made  of  different 
stuff  to  ours  ?  Or  do  the  gods  live  there — Terminus  and  the 
lords  of  the  boundaries  have  there  their  habitation  ? 

St.  Blasius  help  us  !  We  know  that  you,  the  shepherd  saint, 
are  in  the  secret,  for  your  name  is  upon  the  hillside  in  Patterdale, 
and  even  in  this  vale  you  have  left  upon  a  fell  that  fronts 
Helvellyn  memorial  of  your  tutelary  power. 

But  St.  Blasius  keeps  a  discreet  silence,  and  we  must  just  go 
to  the  shepherds  themselves  to  learn  the  history  of  their  meet- 
ing, and  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  their  place  of  mountain 
assembly. 

'  Stanah  lonnin'  end  ! '  cried  the  coachman  ;  and,  leaving  the 
coach,  we  were  soon  sitting  in  the  old-fashioned  kitchen  of  one  of 
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the  oldest-fashioned  farmhouses  in  that  part  of  the  country,  for 
old  fashion  was  stamped  on  all  its  surroundings.  The  wormwood 
we  had  noted  was  sweet  at  the  door,  the  beck  we  heard  thunder- 
ing ,by  to  the  watering-dub.  The  old-fashioned  cheese-press, 
with  its  great  stone  and  its  primitive  lever,  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  the  peat-house ;  the  bedroom  staircase  was  built  out  in  a 
circular  stone-hooded  building  that  abutted  on  the  house,  and 
the  stair  was  just  rough  flagging  from  the  mountain  quarry.  Upon 
the  walls  hung  the  bright,  shining  iron  oven-spade  ;  the  oaken 
aumbry  and  meal-ark  were  seen  in  the  wall,  and  the  rafters  were 
close  enough  to  the  head  of  our  stalwart  host  to  make  one  tremble, 
as  he  passed  in  and  out  of  his  cosy  room  getting  ready  for  his 
mountain  ascent. 

He  had  *  partly  what '  known  of  our  coming,  so  had  sent  on  a 
man  with  the  '  woolled  'uns  '  that  he  had  gathered  on  the  fell  in 
the  early  morn,  and  himself  waited  to  be  our  escort.  So  '  haver 
bread  '  was  brought,  and  '  a  gay  fine  lock '  of  milk,  and  as  we  ate 
and  drank  we  learnt  something  of  the  mystery  of  the  shepherds' 
meeting. 

'  Well,  you  ken  varra  weel  that  oor  sheep  are  aw  "  heaf-gaen" 
sheep.  And  now  and  agean  a  dog  gets  loose  and  hounds  'em,  or  a 
galloway  gits  amang  'em  from  Threlkeld  common,  and  sheep  gits 
a  bit  scared,  and  yan  on  'em  mebbe  doesn't  coom  back  to  its 
heaf,  but  strays  until  anudder's  heaf — gits  lost,  ya  kna — and  sea, 
at  sarten  times  in  t'  year,  shepherds  meets  at  sarten  plaaces,  and 
each  brings  back  ony  sheep  that  disn't  beleng  him,  and  taks  back 
ony  that  dis.  It's  fair  giv'  and  tak',  yan  may  saay,  and  best  on  it 
is  thoo's  nowt  to  pay  neather,  nobbut  if  yan  doesn't  attend  t' 
meeting,  and  than  theer's  hauf-a-croon  agean  you,  and  weel 
sarved  and  aw.  And  that  gaes  towarts  lunch  and  what  not.  Dar 
bon  !  But  we  must  be  off,  or  they'll  likely  be  fining  me  and  aw, 
for  not  being  at  t'  meeting.' 

We  rose — our  mouths  still  white  with  the  milk,  and  dusty 
from  the  haver  bread — passed  through  the  *  intake  '  and  over  the 
bridge  by  the  sheep-washing  pool,  and  on  to  the  miners'  path ; 
thence  by  the  foaming  *  Stane  Ea '  or  Stanah  Grhyll  we  went, 
wondering  what  multitudes  of  miners,  as  they  passed  up  to  the 
Sticks  pass  to  go  to  the  Grlenridding  mines,  had  worn  the  zigzag 
f  trod  '  so  deep. 

*  It  was  nut  miners  at  aw ;  it  was  the  sleds  that  browt  the 
peats  doon  hereaway  that  wore  that  trod,'  said  our  friend.  *  Eh 
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my !  but  what  a  number  of  years  must  folk  heve  aboot  heer  bin 
content  wi'  peat  for  coal.  Eichardson — ye've  hard  tell  o'  Richard- 
son o'  St.  John's — he  hes  a  bit  aboot  it  in  his  poem  "  A  crack 
aboot  auld  times  " — 

She  sed,  for  eldin,  peats  they  hed, 
Browt  meastly  doon  fra'  t'  hee  fell  tops. 

Eh  my !  but  it  was  no  easy  matther  gitting  in  store  of  eldin  in 
them  daays.' 

*  But,'  said  a  lady  at  my  side,  '  what  do  you  mean  by  "  heaf- 
gaen  "  sheep  ? '  And  the  courteous  dalesman,  a  gentleman  every 
inch  of  him,  at  once  dropped  the  rich  Cumbrian  accent,  as  if 
condescending  to  the  gentler,  less  fellside — accustomed  sex,  and 
spoke  as  follows  : — 

1  You  know  the  fells  on  which  our  flocks  are  pastured  have  no 
walls  upon  them  to  separate  pasture  from  pasture :  Helvellyn  is 
just  one  long  common,  as  you  may  call  it,  from  end  to  end.  The 
farms  in  the  dales  have,  by  an  old  kind  of  prescriptive  right, 
dating  from  some  general  agreement  centuries  ago,  so  many 
sheep  attached  to  them.  When  we  let  a  farm,  we  say  it  is  let 
with  so  many  sheep,  or  so  much  stinted  pasture.  For  all  Hel- 
vellyn is  divided  into  pastures  which  are  stinted  in  the  number 
of  sheep  allowed  to  graze  on  them.  My  stints  carry  250  sheep ; 
Bridge-end  stints  allow  of  600 ;  Thirlspot  stints  carry  250 ;  Dale- 
head  400  head,  and  so  on.  The  flocks,  by  mutual  consent,  are 
never  allowed  to  exceed  this  number,  or  they  would  press  one  on 
another,  and  stray  off  to  find  pasture  beyond  their  own  proper 
boundary.  Indeed,  as  it  is  now,  if  a  flock  of  fellside  sheep  grows 
weak  and  becomes  less  than  its  full  value,  we  find  that  the 
stronger  flocks  on  either  side  encroach  at  once  upon  its  pasture. 
These  separate  pastures,  though  they  have  no  walls  to  divide 
them,  are  very  clearly  marked  out  by  usage  and  tradition  in  our 
minds,  and  are  called  "  heafs  ;"  we  all  know  our  separate  "  heafs," 
and  we  train  our  flocks  to  know  them  too.' 

*  But  what  does  "  heaf "  mean  ? '  The  yeoman  was  puzzled.  How 
should  he  know  that  ?  The  word  '  heaf '  had  probably  come  down 
to  him  through  centuries  of  use  from  the  old  Danish  *  hof,'  which 
meant  a  courtyard  or  garth,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  '  hofe,'  and  that 
probably  signified  a  place  of  shelter  or  domicile — in  short,  a  home. 
But  he,  without  knowing  Danish  or  Anglo-Saxon,  at  least  had  an 
instinctive  knowledge  of  what  the  word  '  heaf '  ought  to  mean,  for 
he  continued :  *  You  see,  mountain  sheep  are  very  like  human 
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beings,  they  know  there's  no  place  like  home ;  and  if  once  a 
lamb  has  been  suckled  upon  a  particular  pasture  it  will  never  of 
its  own  accord  leave  it,  and  we  call  that  place  its  "  heaf."  We  had 
a  young  gentleman  not  long  since  staying  with  us,  who  said  that 
he  thought  that  our  "heafing"  our  sheep  was  very  like  the 
"  hiving  "  of  bees,  and  he  suspected  that  the  words  meant  the  same 
thing.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong,  but  this  I 
do  know,  that  one  of  our  neighbour's  lamb's  mother  died  after  it 
had  been  on  the  high  fell  there,  away  right  at  the  back  of 
Helvellyn,  and  it  was  brought  down  into  the  homestead  at  eight 
weeks  old,  and  kept  down  there  all  the  year  in  the  valley,  and 
never  offered  to  leave ;  but  it  was  missed  in  the  spring,  about  the 
time  that  sheep  take  to  going  to  the  high  fells,  and  was  found,  as 
sure  as  I  am  here,  there  miles  away  back  on  its  own  heaf."  What 
a  memory,  thought  I,  of  home;  what  truth  is  in  the  saying 
that  in  youth  impressions  are  made  for  life  !  Here  was  a  lamb 
that  probably  had  not  been  more  than  six  weeks  upon  the  pasture 
where  it  was  heafed  or  homed — for  the  mothers  do  not  generally 
leave  the  intakes  for  the  fells  till  the  lambs  are  a  fortnight  old — 
and  all  through  the  long  year  the  lamb's  eyes  had  been,  as  it  were, 
lifted  to  the  hills,  and  how  the  dawn  rose  and  the  sunset  fell  above 
the  Mosedale  moorland  and  the  heights  of  Helvellyn  had  never 
been  quite  forgotten  by  the  little  motherless  thing. 

'  This  love  of  home-going  or  heaf-ganging  among  the  mountain 
sheep  is  as  remarkable  as  is  wonderful  their  knowledge  of  the 
just  boundaries  of  their  heafs  or  pasture-homes. 

*  The  saying  is,  "  whar  a  lamb  sucks, -there  it  will  be," '  added 
our  yeoman  friend ;  '  and  if,  at  the  time  when  we  drive  our  flocks 
back  to  the  fells,  we  just  opened  our  fold-gates  and  let  them  go, 
they  would  find  their  way  back  to  their  separate  heafs,  I'll  warrant 
them,  without  a  mistake.  I  have  known  one  of  our  thrunters,  or 
three-winter-old  ewes,  sold  to  a  man  at  Cockermouth  for  "  butch- 
ing  "  ;  he  sold  it  to  a  Lorton  man,  and  what,  you'll  hardly  believe 
it ! — the  ewe  came  right  over  the  Whinlatter  pass,  down  through 
Braithwaite,  and  then  she  must  have  waited  till  dusk,  and  come 
through  the  streets  of  Keswick  and  up  over  Castrigg,  and  so,  by 
the  very  path  we  are  climbing,  to  join  the  flock  on  the  "heaf" 
above  our  heads.' 

As  our  friend  spoke  we  rested  by  an  old  sheepfold  at  the  top 
of  the  steep  ascent  and  gazed  back  wonderingly  over  the  Naddle 
vale  and  hills,  away  to  Bassenthwaite  and  the  great  littoral  plain 
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that  swept  towards  the  Solway  white  as  silver.  The  Armboth 
fells  that  Arnold  knew,  the  Thirlmere  lake  that  Faber  sang  of, 
and  by  which  Kossetti  mused,  gleamed  dark  and  purple  beneath 
the  sea  of  heavy  mist  that  swam  or  hovered  above  it.  A  raven 
cried  and  dogs  barked. 

'Yes,'  rejoined  a  shepherd,  who  was  resting  on  his  way  up  to 
the  meeting  at  the  fold,  *  I've  kenned  some  of  them  Scotchmen 
travelling  all  the  way  back  from  oor  fells  to  theer  'oan  beyont  t' 
border.  And  one  Willie  White,  him  as  was  "  shep "  at  Greta 
Hall  years  sen,  had  a  tip  from  Mardale,  and  lost  him,  and  next 
thing  he  heard  tell  of  him  was,  that  t'  tip  was  seen  swimming 
t'  Ullswater  lake,  ebben  anenst  Growbarrow  Park — he  was  ganging 
to  his  oan  "  heaf,"  bainest  way,  was  tip.  And  it's  a  varra  sensible 
thing  and  aw,  is  it,  that  sheep  should  know  theer  oan  "  heafs," 
we  could  nivver  ken  whar  sheep  was  at  if  they  didn't.  Why,  bless 
ye,  oor  sheep  ken  theer  pastures  to  within  a  hundred  yards,  and 
if  yan  from  a  neighbour  flock  cooms  in  amang  them,  they're  nut 
owre  satisfy  t  wi'  it,  I  can  tell  ye.  I'se  not  agoing  to  saay  that,  if 
it's  a  lamb  or  a  young  hogg,  they'll  mell  of  it,  but  if  it's  a  full-grawn 
'un  they'll  seun  show  that  its  room  is  a  gay  deal  more  weel-liket 
than  its  coompany ;  sheep  is  varra  sensible  things.' 

'  But,  then,'  I  said,  *  surely  these  sheep  can't  detect  one 
another's  particular  marks,  the  punch-marks  in  the  ears,  the 
horn-burns  ?  '  '  Noa,  noa,  but  they  ken  varra  weel  t'  feace  on  'em, 
just  as  a  man  knaws  the  feace  of  his  friend ;  and  they  sniff  a  deal 
round  a  straanger,  they  seun  knaw  what  flock  he's  been  amang  by 
t'  smell  on  'em.  But  there  are  two  things  that  plague  us  shepherds 
a  deal  in  keeping  our  flocks  to  their  "heafs" — dogs  and  gallo- 
ways. Let  a  dog  come  houndin'  a  "  heaf  "  one  day  in  three  months, 
and  the  sheep  seem  always  to  have  the  fear  of  that  dog  on  'em, 
and  they  seem  to  be  flayte  and  restless,  shy  of  their  heaf;  and,  if 
one  of  those  mountain  ponies  that  they  breed  in  Threlkeld  pastures 
or  the  moors  out  Grrey stoke  way  come  on  to  these  Helvellyn 
pastures,  they  fairly  scare  t'  life  out  o'  sheep,  and  flocks  get 
mixed  all  t'  way  along  Helvellyn  to  t'  Eaise.  You  see,  the 
ponies  like  the  sweet  grass  and  follow  it,  and  lambs  like  it  and 
follow  it,  but  whar  the  ponies  coom  sheep  will  not  stay.' 

'  Then,'  said  I,  *  it  looks  to  me  very  much  as  if  the  tourists 
who  cross  the  fells  might  do  you  damage.'  *  Eh,  dear,  that  would 
they,  if  they  bring  a  dog  that  is  not  well  to  heel  with  them, 
but  it's  not  a  varra  deal  o'  dogs  as  cooms  into  t'  country ;  ya  see, 
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dogs  knaws  nowt  about  Wudswuth  and  the  like,  and  folks  that 
climbs  fells  for  luv  of  him  cooms  wi'out  dogs  for  the  meast  part. 
If  one  of  our  dogs  takes  to  houndin'  fells  we  put  him  down ;  and 
it's  shepherd  meetings  as  keeps  flocks  reight  efther  aw.' 

I  asked  how. 

'  Why,  you  see,'  broke  in  the  yeoman,  *  after  all,  our  fellside 
shepherd  system  is  one  of  goodwill  and  good  neighbourhood,  and 
our  meetings  help  that  way. 

'  There  is  no  rule  which  can  oblige  me  to  heaf  or  home  my 
flock  on  any  particular  pasture  ;  as  a  commoner  or  tenant  of  the 
lord  I  can  claim  equal  rights  of  pasturage  on  all  the  common  of 
Helvellyn,  subject  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  his  court's  ruling. 
If  some  one  else  who  was  a  commoner  chose  to  settle  or  heaf  his 
sheep  on  my  heaf  I  could  not  prevent  him,  but  custom  and 
good-fellowship  prevent  him.  And  so  my  sheep  are  left  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  home,  which  they  have  had  for 
generations  of  years. 

'  Of  course  it's  a  bit  tempting  at  times  to  get  a  nibble  off  a 
neighbour's  heaf,  but  then  goodwill  prevents  one  giving  way  to 
the  temptation,  and  there  is  such  strong  feeling  of  honour  and 
trust  among  the  shepherds,  that  they  would  never  take  occasion, 
even  in  the  absence  of  all  strict  law  to  prevent  them,  to  trespass 
with  their  sheep  on  any  neighbour's  home.' 

It  takes  a  good  man  to  make  a  good  shepherd ! 

*  Ah,  sir,  I  don't  a  bit  a  wonder  that  we  read  of  shepherds 
being  trusted  in  the  Bible.  I  tell  you,  the  shepherd's  life  on  our 
high  fells  is  a  life  of  trust  from  cradle  to  grave.  I  have  read  of 
one  they  called  Michael,  whom  Mr.  Wordsworth  wrote  about, 
building  his  fold,  just  such  another  as  this  one  here,  there  away  in 
Green-head  Grhyll.  I  don't  wonder  he  wrote  about  him.  I  think 
a  good  shepherd  is  as  grand  a  charactered  a  man  as  you  will  find 
all  the  country  through.'  And  as  he  said  this,  my  friend's  eyes 
fairly  flashed.  *  I  doan't  mean  to  say,'  he  added,  *  that  there  are  not 
black  sheep  among  them.  There  was  one  who  lived  in  the  dale 
below  here  stole  sheep ;  there  is  another  went  wrong  Caldbeck 
way  last  year,  and  one  I  read  of  in  the  papers  only  a  week  or 
two  since,  a  sheep-stealer,  Kendal  way ;  but  as  a  set  of  men  I 
will  say  this,  that  the  high  fell  shepherd  has  to  be  a  gentleman 
before  he  can  be  a  shepherd ;  conscientious  and  honourable,  and 
kind  and  neighbourly.  We  could  never  grow  wool  another  year  on 
Helvellyn  if  it  were  not  so.' 
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'  But,  then,'  said  I,  'what  are  these  shepherd  meetings,  and 
how  do  they  minister  to  this  feeling  of  good  neighbourhood  ?  ' 

'  You  shall  see  presently,'  my  friend  replied.  *  That  man 
ahead  of  iis,  carrying  a  lamb  on  his  shoulders,  will  find  it  a  heavy 
load  before  he  has  reached  the  place  of  meeting,  for  Stybarrow 
pass  is  2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  we  meet  on  Stybarrow  Dodd, 
above  the  top  of  the  pass ;  but  I'll  be  bound  he'll  carry  it  whole 
way  up,  and  all  for  love.  He  has  found  it  straying  on  his  "heaf" 
among  his  flock,  and  he  will  take  it  to  restore  it  to  its  rightful 
owner.  You  know  we  miss  some  sheep  at  all  gathering  times,  or 
times  when  we  bring  them  off  the  fells,  whether  for  washing  in 
June,  for  clipping  in  July,  for  dipping  and  sauving  in  October. 
At  such  times  we  miss  some  that  have  strayed  and  find  others 
that  do  not  belong  to  us,  and  so  we  Helvellyn  flock-masters  agree 
to  meet  three  times  a  year ;  once  here  on  the  first  Monday  after 
the  20th  July,  on  Stybarrow  Dodd  above  the  Sticks  pass,  and  we 
bring  to  that  meeting  the  stray  sheep  that  we  have  found,  mostly 
woolled  ones,  and  give  and  take.  I  daresay  as  many  as  100  or  150 
sheep  will  be  returned  to  their  native  heafs  to-day.  We  all  meet 
again  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  in  Mosedale  Ghyll,  by  the 
side  of  the  road  that  leads  from  Wallthwaite  to  Dockray,  and 
give  and  take  to  one  another  any  strayed  ones  again.  That  meet- 
ing is  mostly  for  lambs. 

*  And  once  again  we  come  together  to  what  we  call  "  Shepherds' 
Feast,"  and  have  a  hunt — hare  hunt  or  fox  hunt,  as  t'  case  may 
be — and  dine  together  and  arrange  matters,  and  again  bring  any 
strayed  sheep  we  may  have  found  upon  our  heafs.  That  feast 
takes  place  at  Thirlspot  one  year  to  accommodate  the  shepherds 
on  the  west  side  of  Helvellyn,  and  at  Dockray,  in  Matterdale,  the 
other  year,  for  the  convenience  of  the  men  who  live  on  the  east 
side.  The  feast  is  fixed  for  the  first  Thursday  after  old  Martinmas, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  November.' 

'  But  how  do  you  ensure  attendance  at  the  meetings  ?  '  I 
asked. 

'  We  have  a  fine  of  2s.  Qd.  for  all  who  do  not  attend,  and  then 
there  is  a  collection  of  Qd.  a  head  for  luncheon  upon  the  fell,  and 
we  pay  3s.  Qd.  each  for  our  dinner  at  the  time  of  the  feast.  At 
times  we  find  a  "woolled  one"  on  the  fell  after  a  shepherds' 
meeting,  then  we  just  shear  it,  scale  the  fleece  and  allow  the 
owner  a  price,  or  tell  him  he  can  have  it  if  he  calls.  After  this 
meeting  to-day,  the  shepherds  will  never  go  on  to  the  fells  without 
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their  shears  slung  round  their  necks,  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
their  neighbours  trouble  and  loss.'  I  saw,  as  he  spoke,  that  my 
friend  had  his  shears,  with  their  points  carefully  tied  together 
with  a  piece  of  washleather  and  twine,  and  hung  round  his  neck 
by  a  knotted  braid.  A  crook  he  had  not — our  northern  shepherds 
have  no  need  of  them — but  he  carried  a  staff  in  his  hand  to 
steady  himself  from  crag  to  crag,  and  the  shears  shone  at  his 
side. 

*  And  how  does  a  shepherd,'  said  the  lady  who  was  on  her  way 
to  her  first  shepherds'  meeting,  *  know  a  sheep  that  has  strayed 
from  another  pasturage  or  "  heaf,"  if  you  say  that  these  sheep 
wander  for  miles  away,  and  there  must  be  on  Helvellyn  many 
flocks  ? ' 

'  Ay,  that  there  are,  there  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  flocks  on 
this  side  the  range,  let  alone  all  the  Matterdale  side  and  on  be- 
yond the  Eaise.  But  "  the  shepherd  kens  his  oan,"  as  the  saying 
is.  Ay,  ay,  dar  bon !  but  I  have  mothered  seventy  or  eighty 
lambs  at  smitting  time  myseP ;  for  I  remember  well  one  time  I 
was  shepherding  for  Grasgarth,  and  his  missus  said  to  me,  "  Jem, 
mother  that  'un,"  and  I  went  reight  intill  middle  o'  t'  flock  and 
browt  out  t'  mother  on  it,  and  so  for  eighty  or  mair  without 
yance  mekkin'  a  mistak' ;  it's  just  habit  and  eyes  as  does  it ; 
there's  a  different  leuk  aboot  t'  feaces  of  a  lock  of  sheep  as  there 
is  aboot  t'  feaces  of  men — boddies.' 

*  But,'  interrupted  the  lady,  *  you  have  to  know  not  only  your 
own  flock's  faces,  but  the  faces  of  strangers,  if  you  will  return 
them  to  their  rightful  owners.' 

'  To  be  sure ;  but  theer's  shepherds'  beuks,  and  we  study  them 
and  ken  aw  the  marks  as  ivver  war  made  ;  it's  shepherds'  beuk  as 
does  that  job  for  us.  Eh  my !  but  day's  darkening  in  ;  it  'ull  be 
a  bad  day  for  the  meeting,  I  fear.'  And  as  he  spoke  the  great 
sea  of  cloud  that  had  laid  heavily  along  above  the  uppermost 
ridges  sank  down  and,  darkening  the  whole  hillside  to  purple, 
cast  a  kind  of  silver  lurid  thunder-light  upon  the  valley  far  below 
us.  We  entered  the  mist,  and  heard  voices  calling  and  dogs 
barking. 

4  There's  a  lad  coming  up  to  his  first  shepherds'  meeting  from 
Dale  head.  He'll  be  lost  in  this  mist ;  we  had  better  wait  here. 
I  told  him  to  keep  to  the  Ghyll  till  he  reached  the  Brund ;  that's 
his  dog,  by  his  voice,  I'll  warrant  him.  West  ho ! '  cried  the 
shepherd;  'he'll  ken  who  it  is  that's  shouting  when  he  hears  my 
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dog's  name — thar's  only  yan  "West"  upon  Helvellyn — West  ho!' 
Far  down  from  the  mist  world  beneath  us  came  a  shrill  answering 
whistle,  and  by-and-by  out  of  the  mist,  like  giants,  ran  two  dogs, 
to  the  sound  of  <  Grit  awa'  back '  from  the  young  master  below. 
Our  collies  immediately  joined  them ;  the  shepherd-lad  whistled, 
and  away  they  went  to  give  him  escort  towards  us.  *  It's  very 
strange  dogs  seldom  lose  themselves  in  the  mist,'  said  the  yeo- 
man. '  I  remember  hearing  Edward  Hawell  say  he  was  once  mist- 
bound  upon  Calva,  and  he  would  not  follow  his  dog  when  he  told 
it  to  "  Grit  away  yam  ; "  and  consequence  was,  dog  landed  at  yam 
(home),  but  Hawell  landed  at  Caldbeck,  six  miles  in  another 
direction. 

'  Dogs  go  so  much  by  scent,  I  suppose,  and  they  can  track 
back  feetmarks,  and  can  so  run  back  on  a  track,  no  matter  how 
blinding  the  mist  is ;  but  a  mist  does  nobody  harm  if  you  will 
look  which  way  the  wind  blows  when  you  enter  it,  and  take  the 
first  runner  you  come  upon  for  guide,  for  a  watter-runner  will 
always  lead  you  to  the  bottom.' 

Just  then  the  dogs  came  up  towards  us,  to  see  if  we  were 
standing  where  they  had  last  seen  us,  and  disappeared  into  the 
mist  to  bring  their  master  on ;  and  on  he  came,  and  with  him 
the  man  who  carried  the  lunch  to  the  shepherds'  meeting,  and 
before  him  a  ewe  with  a  lamb  at  her  side. 

'  Whose  ewe  is't  ? '  *  It  hes  upper-hauved  nar,  far  stuffed, 
and  under-fauld  bitted,  but  I  cannot  mak  out  smit,  rains  has 
ratherly  weshed  it.'  And,  saying  this,  he  relapsed  into  silence, 
and  we  plodded  on  and  upward  through  the  blinding  mist.  The 
ewe  was  fairly  tired  out,  but  the  shepherd  gave  it  a  knee  from 
time  to  time,  and  with  this  assistance  it  managed  to  get  along ; 
but  that  <  upper-hauved  nar,  far  stuffed,  under-fauld  bitted,'  was 
a  puzzler. 

*  You  see,  shepherd's  beuk  hes  all  sic-like  marks  in  it.  Every 
shepherd's  flock  hes  some  variety  in  ear-marking  and  in  smitting. 
If  we  cut  off  the  top  of  the  ear,  we  say  its  ear  is  clipped  or  stuffed 
("  stoved,"  "  stubbed  ") ;  if  we  slit  it,  we  say  it  is  tritted  or  ritted ; 
if  we  take  a  piece  out  of  it,  we  say  it  is  bitted ;  and  sometimes 
we  take  two  or  three  bits  out  of  the  ear,  and  we  call  it  key-bitted. 
Sometimes  we  take  a  piece  out  in  shape  of  a  spoon,  and  we  call  it 
spoon-shanked.  Again,  we  cut  one-half  of  a  top  of  the  ear  clean 
away,  and  we  call  it  under  or  upper  halving.  Sometimes  we  snip 
a  bit  out  of  the  upper  or  under  fold  of  the  ear,  and  we  say  it  is 
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under-folded  or  upper -folded.  Again,  we  sometimes  take  a  little 
piece  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear,  and  we  say  it  has  been  ear- 
punched.  Then  in  addition  to  these  ear-marks,  which  are  very 
durable,  we  have  burning  of  marks  upon  horned  sheep — horn-burn 
— and,  in  addition,  we  take  raddle  and  tar,  and  smit  or  smite  the 
sheep  with  peculiar  marks  on  the  fleece,  sometimes  with  a 
bugle-horn,  or  triangle,  or  square,  or  streak,  or  pop ;  and,  finally, 
most  flocks  have  the  letters  of  the  original  flock-master  put  upon 
them  with  black  tar  and  grease — the  latter  process  at  shearing- 
time  in  summer,  the  former  process  at  dipping  or  "  sauving " 
time  in  the  late  autumn. 

'  But,'  put  in  my  companion,  *  what  about  the  "  Shepherd's 
Book?"' 

*  Why,  it  is  just  here  where  we  are  helped  by  knowledge  of 
the  book;  for  in  this  book  there  are  drawn  pictures  of  sheep  be- 
longing to  every  flock-master,  and  the  ear-marks  and  smits  and 
letters  are  carefully  noted  upon  the  picture ;  the  description  is 
given  below  each  sheep's  portrait.  And  no  shepherd  on  these 
west  fells  of  Cumberland,  or  the  east  fells,  and  right  away  in 
Yorkshire  and  over  the  border,  but  can  tell,  if  he  knows  his 
"  Shepherd  Book,"  whose  the  sheep  is  that  he  comes  across,  on 
fell  or  at  market.' 

I  did  not  know  then,  as  I  do  know  now,  how  recent  an 
institution,  comparatively  speaking,  this  Shepherd's  Book,  or 
Guide,  was.  Joseph  Walker — peace  to  his  ashes  in  the  little 
churchyard  of  Martindale  ! — was  the  author  and  publisher  of  the 
first  *  Shepherd's  Guide  'in  1817.  Long  may  it  be  ere  his  famous 
sheep-shearing  song  be  forgotten  ;  and,  as  long  as  stars  shine  for 
shepherd-lords  and  laddies,  may  we  remember  that  the  first  great 
shepherds'  meeting  took  place  at  the  sign  of  the  *  Star '  on  Mar- 
tindale Hause,  at  Joseph  Walker's  invitation. 

As  for  the  western  fells,  William  Mounsey,  the  last  of  the 
kings  of  Patterdale,  and  William  Kirkpatrick,  of  Howtown,  seem 
to  have  enlarged  'Walker's  Sheep  Book'  in  1819.  In  1839  they 
published  at  Penrith  an  enlarged  edition;  in  1849  another  guide 
of  the  west  fells  appeared.  The  east  and  south  fells  amalgamated ; 
and  in  1873  the  'Shepherd's  Guide'  for  the  east  and  south  fells 
appeared,  with  the  sheep-marks  of  1,566  flocks  of  Yorkshire, 
Northumberland,  Durham,  part  of  Cumberland,  part  of  Westmore- 
land, and  still  the  western  fells  maintain  their  own  book  of  sheep- 
marks. 
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Joseph  Walker  would,  if  he  could  leave  his  rest  in  the  quiet 
dale  of  St.  Martin,  be  perhaps  a  little  annoyed  to  find  that  on  the 
Sunday  his  injunction,  '  That  all  stray  sheep  shall  be  proclaimed 
at  the  church,'  had  been  set  aside ;  but  he  would  be  gladdened  to 
know  how  his  simple  plan  to  make  it  easy  for  each  man  to  have 
his  own  restored  to  him  has  succeeded,  and  how  he,  as  father  of 
the  '  Shepherd's  Guide,'  is  held  in  honour. 

*  Dogs  ken  the  way,'  said  my  friend,  as  we  staggered  on 
through  the  mist.  *  Fauld  is  not  far  off,  but  I  reckon  that  the 
shepherds  will  be  very  near  starved  to  death  waiting  for  us ;  it's 
well  we  carry  the  lunch.' 

Then  the  cloud- wrack  lifted,  and  we  saw  a  long  low  wall; 
dogs  leaped  up  on  to  the  coping  of  it  and  barked ;  shepherds' 
heads  appeared  one  by  one  above  the  grey  stone  barrier  and  gave 
us  good-day.  The  shepherds'  ponies  near  neighed  at  us,  and  we 
were  soon  sitting  with  the  Helvellyn  shepherds,  true  sons  of  the 
mist  and  the  mountain,  learning  the  various  incidents  of  the  day's 
4  hounding '  of  the  fells  for  *  the  gethering,'  as  it  is  called. 

What  a  bit  of  old-world  story  it  was,  this  getherin' !  Here 
were  sons  of  the  Viking,  with  their  dogs  as  clever  and  true  as  ever 
that  good  dog  Vigi  of  King  Olaf  was,  that  we  read  of  in  the 
*  Heimskringla '  and  the  Icelandic  saga  of  Trygveson. 

Here  were  the  very  children  of  the  North  Sea  rovers — Jacksons, 
Harrisons,  Dixons,  Wilsons,  Wilkinsons,  Donaldsons,  Allinsons, 
Dawsons,  Hawkriggp,  Brownriggs,  Salkelds,  Hinds — high-seated 
on  their  misty,  cloud-encircled  hill,  here  in  the  gloom  of  the  gods ; 
and  peace,  not  war,  was  their  message ;  good-luck,  not  ill-luck, 
was  their  mutual  feeling;  they  reddened  no  altars  with  blood, 
though  the  raddle-pot  lay  at  their  side,  but  they  told  stories  in 
the  cloudy  and  dark  day  of  perilous  ascents  in  the  cold  times  of 
snow,  and  of  wrestling  with  the  wind,  and  of  hardy  adventure  after 
the  sheep  that  were  lost ;  and,  sadly  enough,  they  spoke  of  a 
comrade  who  had  gone  some  years  ago  from  their  mountain 
shepherds'  meeting  suddenly  into  the  land  that  was  very  far  off. 
We  felt  it  was  a  land  that  was  very  nigh  to  us  all,  as  one  of  the 
party  told  how  the  shepherd  had  tried  to  turn  a  '  woolled  sheep  ' 
back  into  the  fold,  flung  himself  on  it,  got  his  hands  tangled  in 
the  wool,  and  then  how  the  sheep  had  leapt  with  a  bound  and 
dragged  him  so  near  to  the  crag's  slope  that  he  fell  head  foremost 
and  was  picked  up  a  dying  man. 

*  Theer  was  a  man  here  as  maade  a  bit  of  poetry  about  it  a 
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lock  o'  years  efter,'  said  an  old  shepherd  as  he  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe.  *  Here,  Jossy,  thou  can  mind  verses,  and  mun 
gev'  it  oot.'  And  Jossy  put  his  head  back,  and,  colouring  a  bit, 
gave  us  the  simple  verses  that  had  chronicled  the  falling  of  the 
cloud  that  came  down  on  that  Sty  barrow  meeting  on  the  day 
the  comrade  of  the  shepherds  died  at  his  post : — 

Well  met  are  the  shepherds  from  Wythburn  and  Nadclle, 

From  Matterdale,  Patterdale  far,  far  away ; 
Well  met  are  the  sheep  who,  in  spite  of  the  raddle, 

And  ear-bit  and  flank-smit  have  wandered  astray. 

Here's  luck  to  the  shepherd  of  misty  Helvellyn, 

And  joy  to  the  shepherd-lad  trusty  and  brave ; 
And  life  to  them  all,  for  there's  none  can  be  telling 

How  soon  each  may  rest  in  a  fell-shepherd's  grave. 

For  death  is  our  guest  at  this  Stybarrow  meeting, 
Our  friend  was  flung  o'er  from  the  crag  at  our  side  ; 

We  remember  his  laugh  and  the  sun  of  his  greeting, 
We  think  of  the  cloud  that  came  down  when  he  died. 

Oh,  swift  was  the  end  of  our  comrade's  life's  story, 

In  care  of  his  charge  did  he  come  by  his  fall ; 
For  duty  he  died,  and  by  duty  found  glory, 

And  follows  on  now  to  the  Head  Shepherd's  call. 

There  was  something  very  touching  in  the  silence  that  fell 
upon  the  group  of  weather-worn  men  resting  there  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall,  waiting  for  the  late  arrival  of  this  or  that  '  shep.' 
with  his  contribution  of  strayed  sheep  from  the  fold.  But  the 
death  of  the  shepherd  led  us  to  speak  of  that  other  death  upon 
Helvellyn  in  1805,  when  young  Gough  met  his  end  on  Striding 
Edge  crags,  and  laid  withering  away  to  a  skeleton  for  three 
months,  with  none  but  the  birds  of  the  air  to  hover  over  him,  and 
the  faithful  terrier  to  keep  both  bird  of  the  air  and  fox  of  the 
hillside  from  cruel  work  upon  the  body  of  his  master. 

'  Eh,  but  dog  was  a  fair  skeleton  hissel'  when  he  was  found, 
and  like  eneuf  poor  thing,  for  it  hed  hed  nowt  but  a  rabbit  or 
two  or  a  bit  of  carrion-sheep  fr jni  one  of  the  ghyll  bottoms,  you 
kna,  whoal  time,'  said  one.  f  Dog  was  a  laal  yallow  sort  of  a 
tarrier,'  put  in  another.  '  I've  heard  my  father  say  that  the  poor 
thing  had  got  so  sceered  by  being  in  sic  a  lonesome  spot  that  it 
wouldn't  let  onyone  come  nigh  it,  and  they  was  forced  to  set 
hounds  on  to  catch  it.  Dogs  didn't  hurt  it,  poor  thing !  Dar 
bon !  but  it's  wonderful  things  is  dogs ;  so  faithful  and  true ! 
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Yan  they  cawed  Sir  Walter  Scott  put  t'  dog  in  a  poetry  book,  and 
Wudswuth  wrote  a  bit  on  it  an  aw.' 

I  remembered  the  poem  that  began — 

I  climbed  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn, 

and  thinking  of  the  three  months'  vigil  of  that  faithful  little  dog 
in  that  savage  place  by  the  Eed  Tarn,  I  repeated  half  aloud : — 

'  How  nourish 'd  here  through  such  long  time 
He  knows  who  gave  that  love  sublime, 
And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling,  great 
Above  all  human  estimate.' 

*  Ah,  dogs  can  feel  a'most  as  much  as  a  man,'  muttered  a 
shepherd.  *  If  I  speak  rough  to  Vic  theer,  dog's  wasted  for  a 
whoal  day,  it  seems  to  mourn  sea.'  Ay,  indeed,  from  the  day 
1,000  years  ago,  when  King  Olaf  fell  fighting  his  long  ship,  and 
Einar  went  to  the  king's  favourite  dog  and  said  :  *  Vigi,  we  have 
lost  our  master,'  and,  as  we  read,  '  then  the  dog  hearing  this, 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  yelled  aloud  as  if  he  had  received  a  sting 
in  his  heart,'  and  refusing  to  take  food  *  was  seen,  as  it  were,  to 
shed  tears  and  moaned  till  he  died,'  even  to  this  day,  there  is  a 
chord  of  common  human  feeling  between  dog  and  man  which  the 
owners  of  the  modern  Vies  experience  to  be  as  strong,  as  Einar 
and  those  who  knew  the  good  dog  Vigi  of  old  had  found. 

But  the  collie-dog,  or  dog  for  the  coaly-faced  mountain  sheep 
— for  this  is  the  definition  given  by  one  of  the  latest  writers 
upon  the  collie-dog,  Mr.  Eawdon  Lee — has  lost  the  fighting  and 
tutelary  or  life-protecting  instinct  of  old  times.  Men  do  not  cry 
to  their  dogs  as  Olaf  did  of  old  in  the  Icelandic  saga,  '  Pin  that 
man  for  me ; '  nor,  like  the  shepherds  in  Virgil,  do  they  value  their 
dogs  of  the  Molossian  breed  for  their  fierceness  against  wolves 
and  robbers.  And  though  still  in  Thibet  and  the  Pyrenees  the 
sheep-dog  is  the  guardian  against  wild  beast  and  rogues,  it  is 
clear  that  the  collie-dog  of  our  Cumberland  hills,  for  all  his 
jealousy  of  other  collies,  has  been  bred  for  peace  and  patience, 
swift  legs  and  swifter  wit. 

A  dog  that  shows  signs  of  worrying  is  '  put  down '  at  once.  A 
dog  that  bites  or  snaps  at  sheep  has  a  ring  with  a  hook  put  in  his 
nose,  and  he  snaps  at  a  woolled  one  at  his  peril,  for  the  hook 
catches  in  the  fleeces,  and  away  goes  the  sheep  and  gives  such  a 
pull  to  the  dog's  nose  as  the  dog  will  think  of  for  many  a  day. 

But  there  is  a  pride  about  these  collies.  They  remember 
insults.  Suddenly  all  our  talk  was  stopped  by  a  general  running 
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together  of  the  dogs,  a  kind  of  football  bully  among  collies,  and 
if  one  could  have  understood  dog  Billingsgate  I  fancy  one  would 
not  have  been  edified. 

'  Oh,  it's  that  dog  of  Kitson's,'  said  a  shepherd.  *  He  got  a 
sair  pinch  at  this  meeting  last  year,  and  I  thowt  he'd  giv'  it  back 
to  Watson's  yan  this  time,  and,  by  gocks !  he  hes  an  aw ;  seast 
tha  Watson's  dog  goas  upo'  three !  He'll  not  pinch  him  agaen, 
I'll  be  bound.' 

It  certainly  was  most  interesting  to  watch  the  way  in  which 
Ritson's  dog,  having  satisfied  his  dignity  by  returning  the  last 
year's  pinch,  went  off  and  lay  down  in  quiet  contemplative  pride. 

But  what  a  singular-looking  set  of  dogs  they  were !  There 
were,  as  it  seemed,  two  distinct  breeds :  the  slape-haired  and  the 
rough-haired ;  and  of  the  former  there  were  again  two  distinct 
kinds,  the  long-coated,  bushy-collared,  bushy-tailed,  bushy-faced 
creature  that  we  are  familiar  with  by  Briton  Riviere's  beautiful 
picture  of  '  Rus  in  Urbe,'  and  another  type  of  dog  with  ears 
almost  of  the  prick,  short-cut  kind,  and  with  a  sort  of  lurcher 
look,  of  the  queerest  possible  colour,  brindled  grey  with  white  or 
wall-eyes,  or  simply  black  and  tan,  or  white  and  tan  with  dark 
eyes — dogs  with  foxy  faces,  and  evidently  built  for  speed,  not 
high  from  the  ground  either,  but  long-bodied  and  lit^e.  These 
last  were  from  the  famous  Dalebottom  breed ;  but  it  was  clear 
that  many  farmers  had  their  own  strain  and  colour,  and  had,  as  I 
learned,  kept  up  the  strains  for  long  generations. 

My  friend's  yellow  collies  were  in  the  sixth  generation,  and 
since  many  collies  work  twelve  years,  their  strain  dated  back  for 
seventy  years. 

As  one  looked  at  the  heads  of  the  dogs  one  felt  that  there 
was  a  look  of  the  Esquimaux  dog  about  them,  but  the  brush  of 
the  Esquimaux  dog  was  absent.  One  thing  struck  one  at  once, 
and  this  was  their  marvellous  understanding  of  the  minds  of  their 
masters. 

4  Dogs  can  dea  all  but  talk,  ya  kna.  Theer's  yan  o'  Cartmel's 
theer,  he's  as  auld-fashined  a  fellow  as  ivver  was.  At  milking- 
time  yan  has  nowt  to  dea  but  say  naame  of  close,  and  dog  'ull  be 
up  and  out  o'  door  and  away  to  t'  field  and  he'll  be  gethering 
coos  and  bringing  'em  up  to  t'  yaat  by  time  the  lad  is  there  to 
oppen  it ;  and  if  yaat's  nobbut  oppen,  he'll  bring  'em  reight  oop 
road  and  intil  byre.  Ay,  I've  knawed  a  dog  of  Flemming's  that 
could  drive  a  whoal  flock  fra  Keswick  to  Amblesicle  by  hissel',  and 
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stood  at  all  the  road  ends  and  kep  'em  reight  and  nivver  neabody 
along  of  him.' 

Thought  I,  Vigi,  old  fellow,  famed  in  story,  it  is  told  how 
Olaf  the  king  first  was  attached  to  you,  because  you  were  able  at 
a  word  to  single  out  from  the  mixed  multitude  of  captured  oxen 
all  those  that  belonged  to  the  poor  man  who  was  suppliant  for  his 
kine  unto  the  king.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  Vigis  of  our 
modern  day  have  not  as  much  wisdom  and  claim  to  royal  honour, 
for  truly  these  collies  upon  Sty  barrow  Dodd  do  really  seem  to 
know  the  very  words  that  fall  in  casual  talk  from  their  masters' 
lips  ! 

The  crack  went  on,  and  with  the  crack  went  round  the  loving 
cup  in  true  Viking  fashion.  I  must  confess  that  there  was  an 
entire  lack  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  perhaps  more  liquor  than 
was  needed  to  keep  the  pulses  actively  going ;  but,  with  a  single 
exception,  and  he  not  a  shepherd  but  a  hired  carrier,  there  was 
no  excess  visible,  and  it  was  observable  that  when  the  cup  went 
round  the  shepherds  often  only  just  wetted  their  lips  and  passed 
it  on.  Presently  the  hat  went  round  for  the  sixpence  contributed 
to  their  mountain  lunch.  Then  two  shepherds  were  summoned 
to  take  charge  of  the  wayward  sheep  that  had  been  scattered  on 
the  hills,  and  drive  them,  one  down  the  western  the  other  down 
the  eastern  slope  of  Helvellyn,  to  the  fell  farmsteads.  And  then 
the  careful  drafting  of  the  flock  in  the  pen  into  their  two  companies 
was  effected.  Each  sheep  had  its  lug-mark  questioned,  its  smit, 
its  letter,  its  horn-burn  looked  to,  and  the  double  fold  was  then 
opened,  and  away,  to  the  sound  of  three  cheers  for  the  shepherds 
— three  cheers  for  the  Queen — went  through  the  mist  and  cloud 
upon  the  heights  to  the  bright  afternoon  in  the  valleys  the  thirty 
or  forty  men  and  their  thirty  or  forty  dogs,  and  the  mountain 
assembly  was  dissolved  till  next  year,  the  first  Monday  after  the 
20th  of  July. 

We  followed  our  courteous  yeoman  friend,  who  took  as  much 
care  of  us  as  if  we  had  been  his  own  kin.  The  dogs  knew  that 
they  were  to  take  us  straight  for  home,  and  down  the  slope 
unfalteringly  we  went  after  these  clever  little  guides.  They  ran 
ahead,  but  always  returned  from  the  mist,  and  went  ahead  again, 
till  the  dark  cloud-wrack  in  a  moment  seemed  to  fly  above  our 
heads,  and  with  a  great  cry  of  surprise  we  looked  into  the  sunlit 
happy  depths  of  the  distant  valleys. 

Down  towards  the  meadows,  full  of  haymakers,  down  to  the 
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rippling  river,  down  fo  the  deep  dark  silver  mere  of  Thorold  the 
Dane,  our  Thirlmeie,  did  we  pass.  And  so  by  the  old  peat  track 
and  the  sheep  pool  in  the  ghyll,  till  the  farm  by  the  '  Stony 
water '  hard  by  the  Castle  Eock  was  reached.  There,  sitting  in 
one  of  the  poet  Southey's  own  armchairs,  in  a  cosy  farm  parlour, 
we  partook  with  the  hospitable  yeoman  and  his  good  wife  of  the 
cheeriest  of  meals,  and  thought  of  the  quiet  patience  and  honour 
of  a  shepherd's  life,  of  the  power  of  the  Cumberland  hills  to  make 
trustful  and  generous,  to  educate  and  to  refine,  and  deemed 
ourselves  not  a  little  privileged  to  have  been  admitted  among  the 
shepherd  sons  of  Helvellyn,  to  that  mist-wreathed  mountain 
assembly. 
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FORTUNATELY,  Nature  had  endowed  Murad  Tcherkess  with  an 
exceptional  share  of  that  stolid  patience  which  is  the  common 
heritage  and  often  the  only  virtue  of  the  Oriental.  More  than 
six  months  ago  he  had  arrived  in  Stamboul  with  his  band  of 
Circassian  refugees,  received  a  promise  of  an  immediate  grant  of 
land  in  Syria,  and  begun  to  attend  day  by  day  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  in  expectation  that  the  pledge  would 
be  ratified.  But  even  if  His  Majesty  had  been  disposed  to  hasten 
the  tardy  wheels  of  formality,  His  Majesty's  subordinates  had  a 
very  real  interest  in  clogging  the  same  :  for  had  not  the  Circas- 
sians, in  their  possession  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  realised 
on  the  sale  of  their  horses  and  household  effects  before  leaving 
Batoum  ;  and  were  they  not  asking  a  very  particular  favour  of  the 
Padisha?  The  interpreters,  clerks,  and  even  higher  officials  in 
Constantinople  had  not  been  paid  in  full  since  heaven  knew 
when,  and  yet,  like  other  men,  they  had  need  to  live.  So  it  was 
not  to  be  marvelled  at  that,  with  here  a  bribe  and  there  a  back- 
sheesh,  poor  Murad  and  his  followers  found  their  small  store  of 
capital  rapidly  approaching  the  vanishing  point,  and  the  chance  of 
being  able  to  settle  on  the  promised  allotment  with  anything 
more  than  their  clothes  and  arms  becoming  daily  more  remote. 
They  could  have  held  their  own  well  enough  had  it  been  a  matter 
of  blows,  or  even  of  ordinary  lying  ;  but  against  this  impenetrable 
wall  of  corrupt  officialism,  so  unlike  in  its  complexity  anything 
that  they  had  combated  in  their  own  mountains,  the  Circassians 
fretted  in  vain  :  and  as  hope  was  deferred  from  day  to  day,  the 
refugees,  lounging  in  the  dirty  coffee-shops  of  Stamboul,  or 
squatting  about  the  Government  offices  and  courtyards  of  mosques, 
began  to  mutter  that  they  had  been  lured  by  false  promises,  and 
when  no  longer  able  to  bribe,  would  be  left  to  starve  in  the 
bazaars.  The  Turks  gave  them  a  wide  berth,  for  they  hate  and 
fear  the  active  acute  Circassian,  as  he  in  turn  despises  and  dis- 
trusts those  whom,  in  the  day  of  adversity,  he  must  acknowledge 
as  his  masters ;  and  as  the  groups  of  tall,  fair  men  became  daily 
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more  noisy,  and  knives  were  displayed  and  pistols  examined, 
it  is  possible  that  advice  reached  headquarters  that  it  would  be 
well  to  get  the  Tcherkess  out  of  the  city  before  they  became 
desperate  men. 

So  it  came  about  that  one  day,  when  Murad  had  waited  with 
his  faithful  henchmen  an  hour  or  two  in  the  whitewashed  corridor 
of  the  Ministry,  sullenly  revolving  the  expediency  of  taking 
to  the  hills,  he  was  startled  from  his  reverie  by  the  unexpected 
sound  of  his  own  name,  bellowed  down  the  crowded  passage  by 
slipshod  orderlies.  Kising  with  a  fitting  absence  of  haste,  and 
followed  by  the  two  young  men  whose  attendance  his  position  as 
tribal  chieftain  demanded,  he  passed,  with  measured  step  and 
head  erect,  between  the  lines  of  filthy  supplicants,  gathered  from 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  waiting,  like  himself,  day  by 
day  upon  the  favour  of  the  Minister.  A  strange  assemblage, 
the  scourings  of  two  continents :  Christian  traders,  Greek  or 
Armenian,  capped  with  the  fez,  and  clad  in  holland  clothes, 
which,  like  the  greasy  linen  protruding  from  the  sleeves,  looked 
as  if  they  did  equal  duty  night  and  day ;  in  contrast  to  these, 
smart  Montenegrins  and  Albanians,  in  all  the  bravery  of  crimson 
cloth,  braided  gaiters,  and  silver-mounted  arms ;  Tartar  and 
Georgian  waggoners  from  Central  Asia  ;  high-capped  Persians, 
with  sleek  hair  and  refined  features ;  little  Zeibecs,  and  black- 
browed,  black-haired  Kurds.  But  the  tall  Circassian  was  a  king 
among  these  men — morally  and  physically  their  superior,  both  in 
virtue  of  race-characteristics  and  of  education.  For  he  was  no 
barbarian:  he  had  served  as  an  officer  of  irregulars  under  the 
Eussian  flag,  and  seen  something  of  men  and  cities ;  and  to 
manners  which  would  hardly  have  disgraced  a  drawing-room,  he 
added  an  energy  and  an  acuteness  which  were  much  in  excess  of 
those  possessed  by  the  miserable  little  Turk  to  whose  presence, 
after  various  delays,  he  was  introduced,  and  to  whom  he  salaamed 
low,  yet  without  that  servile  dwelling  on  the  various  motions  of 
the  salute  whereby  a  member  of  any  other  nation,  similarly  placed 
and  similarly  expectant,  would  certainly  have  abased  himself. 

The  interview  was  only  prolonged  by  the  customary  circum- 
locutions, and  Murad  was  soon  informed  that  His  Imperial  Majesty 
(whom  Allah  bless !)  had  assigned  to  him  and  his  people  a  tract 
of  land  in  the  vilayet  of  Aleppo,  formerly  the  holding  of  certain 
Arabs,  who  had  been  dispossessed  for  turbulence  and  non-payment 
of  taxes.  He  was  further  told  that  a  steamer  was  due  to  depart 
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in  five  days'  time  for  Iskenderun,  by  which  he  might  rid  Stamboul 
of  his  presence. 

Back  down  the  corridor  and  out  into  the  streets  strode  Murad, 
with  a  brisker  step  and  a  lighter  heart  than  had  been  his  for  many 
a  long  day  past ;  like  all  children  of  the  mountains,  he  loathed 
the  close  air  and  the  slipshod  civilisation  of  the  great  city,  and 
had  felt  very  really  and  very  deeply  the  loss  of  his  home  and  the 
severance  of  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  the  Caucasian  village 
where  his  people  had  lived  for  many  generations.  The  Circassian 
is  essentially  feudal ;  to  him  his  tribe  and  its  territory  are  all  in 
all,  a  little  world  which  takes  no  account  of  the  greater:  and  to  be 
expelled  by  men  of  alien  race  and  alien  creed — to  be  expelled, 
moreover,  for  no  other  fault  than  that  he  was  more  powerful  than 
his  neighbours — had  affected  Murad  more  bitterly  than  his  out- 
ward demeanour  had  revealed.  Upon  this  had  supervened  the 
weary  detention  among  new  masters,  whom  his  energetic  nature 
heartily  despised  ;  and  any  means  of  escape  had  appeared  equally 
grateful. 

So  it  was  with  something  of  reinstated  dignity  that  he  marched 
down  the  bazaars,  with  his  henchmen  at  his  heels,  and  turned 
into  a  squalid  khan  in  the  slimiest  quarter  of  Stamboul.  Leaving 
his  followers  to  communicate  the  blessed  news  to  a  little  crowd  of 
long-coated,  high-capped  men,  who  had  risen  at  their  chief's 
entrance,  he  strode  up  the  ladder  to  the  crazy  balcony,  and, 
stopping  before  the  closed  door  of  a  room,  shouted  two  or  three 
words  in  his  own  language.  A  response  came  from  within,  and 
he  passed  in  to  a  group  of  unveiled  females,  one  of  whom,  evi- 
dently his  daughter,  rose  to  meet  him,  surprised  by  the  unwonted 
animation  of  his  manner. 

Magnificent  examples  of  their  magnificent  race  were  these  two 
standing  face  to  face  in  the  filthy  oda.  The  father  was  well  over  six 
feet  in  height,  flat-backed  and  broad-chested,  with  the  regular  fea- 
tures, deep  grey  eyes,  brown  hair  and  slightly  curling  beard,  which 
distinguish  his  kind  from  the  squat  Tartars  and  black-haired 
Persians.  The  daughter  was  of  singular  beauty  even  among  her 
own  people :  five  inches  less  than  her  father,  his  splendid  propor- 
tions had  been  preserved  but  contracted  in  hers ;  her  features, 
regular  as  a  Greek's,  were  not  blanched  like  those  of  the  hot- 
house flower  which  blooms  in  Constantinople  harems,  but  deli- 
cately bronzed  by  unveiled  exposure  to  her  native  sun ;  while  her 
eyes,  more  blue  than  her  father's,  were  innocent  of  henna.  Wavy 
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masses  of  brown  hair  escaped  from  the  coiled  strands,  and  framed 
the  face  which  looked  up  at  Murad's  while  her  hands  took  his. 

'  Why  comes  my  father  so  early  from  the  Konak  to-day  ? ' 
she  asked.  *  It  is  only  the  fourth  hour.' 

*  What  would  my  sweet  Pembe  desire  most  that  Allah  should 
give  her  this  day  ?  '  he  interrupted,  caressing  the  soft  hair  with  his 
great   hand ;    '  what   more   than   sweetmeats   or   other   pleasant 
things?' 

The  girl  looked  up  eagerly. 

*  If  Allah  would  grant   that   we   might   return ! ' She 

stopped,  and  added,  sadly :  '  But  that  will  never  be.     Next  to  that 
I  would  be  released  from  this  prison  of  walls,  where  I  see  no 
mountains   or   bright   fields,   and  where   the   men's   hearts   are 
black.' 

She  paused,  and  looked  into  his  eyes.  For  a  moment  he  did 
not  speak,  enjoying  her  expectancy  ;  then,  drawing  her  closer  to 
him,  said  : 

'My  daughter,  it  is  even  so!  This  very  morning  has  the 
Padisha  (whom  Allah,  the  compassionating,  bless !)  granted  us 
land,  where  we  may  live  in  peace  among  our  own  people ; ' 
and,  calling  for  coffee,  he  sat  down  on  the  divan,  and  told  the 
delighted  women  of  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  their  home 
that  was  to  be.  Presently  he  set  them  about  making  preparations 
for  the  departure,  and  rose  to  rejoin  his  henchmen  below,  staying 
a  moment  to  caress  his  daughter. 

1  And  so  thou  art  glad  to  leave  this  wonderful  city,  my  little 
bird  ? '  he  said. 

*  Grlad   as   the   prisoner  to  be  free,'  she  replied  ;  (  for  these 
Turks  are  bad  men,  and  such  as  would  do  evil  things.     Shall  I 
tell  my  lord  ?     Yesterday,  towards  sunset,  when  I  and  Dudu  were 
upon  the  bridge,  a  slave  spoke  to  us,  and  making  pretence  that 
thou  hadst  sent  him,  led  us  a  little  way  to  the  stairs,  where  was  a 
boat  with  men  ;  and  they  seized  us  by  the  arms,  and  would  have 
dragged  us  into  the  boat,  but  we  cried  aloud  and  struggled,  and 
for  fear  of  the  zaptiehs  they  let  us  go,  and  rowed  away.     But  we 
ran  back  here,  and  were  ashamed  to  tell  it  to  you  till  now.' 

Murad's  eyes  grew  hard,  and  a  curse  rose  to  his  lips ;  but  he 
checked  it,  and  said  : 

*  Praise  be  to  Allah,  we  shall  have  no  more  of  this.  Thou  must 
not  quit  the  khan,  my  pretty  one,  and  in  five  days  thou  shalt  see 
no  more  of  these  men.' 
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He  opened  the  door,  and  as  he  stepped  out  on  to  the  balcony 
a  black  slave,  who  had  been  talking  with  the  delighted  Circassians 
below,  rose,  stretched  himself,  and  slouched  down  the  street  in  the 
direction  of  the  Galata  bridge. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SEVEN  days  later  the  steamship  'Emir'  was  creaking  and 
groaning  through  the  lumpy  seas  outside  the  Dardanelles  at  the 
modest  rate  of  about  five  knots  an  hour ;  never  did  a  crankier  old 
tub  carry  a  cargo  of  Baku  petroleum  and  a  full  complement  of 
deck-passengers ;  and  only  from  a  Levantine  port  would  she  have 
been  allowed  to  put  to  sea  at  all.  The  lettering  on  her  wheel,  as 
well  as  her  general  build,  showed  that  she  had  been  turned  out 
many  years  before  on  the  Clyde ;  but,  whoever  her  first  owners 
may  have  been,  she  had  long  plied  as  a  cargo-boat  between  Con- 
stantinople, the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Anatolian  ports,  gradually 
losing  any  vestige  of  paint  she  ever  possessed,  and  acquiring  in 
its  stead  a  general  aspect  of  mottled  shabbiness  and  incalculable 
stores  of  filth  and  vermin.  Whether  her  funnel  had  originally 
been  black  or  white,  or  both  or  neither,  it  was  now  past  human 
power  to  determine ;  and  not  a  rope  or  a  chain  in  the  ship 
looked  capable  of  sustaining  the  slightest  strain.  The  few  men 
who  formed  her  crew  were  Greeks,  with  the  single  exception  of 
a  negro  cook  of  villainous  aspect.  The  officers  were  Mussulmans, 
and  the  captain  a  tall,  determined  ruffian,  heavily-moustached 
and  low-browed,  with  shifty  eyes  and  full,  sensuous  mouth,  was,  to 
judge  from  his  dress  and  appearance,  of  a  better  class  than  might 
have  been  expected  on  board  the  *  Emir.' 

The  passengers  were  Murad  Tcherkess  and  his  band,  on  their 
way,  under  contract,  to  the  port  of  Iskenderun,  where  the  '  Emir ' 
was  to  unload  her  cargo  of  petroleum.  A  few  of  the  Circassians 
were  leaning  over  the  ship's  bulwarks,  others  were  stretched  on 
the  deck  and  hatches  asleep  or  sea-sick  ;  but  the  majority  squatted 
together  in  little  groups,  smoking,  playing  cards,  eating,  or  chat- 
tering, while  the  children  tumbled  about  on  quilts  spread  out 
amidships.  On  the  port  side  of  the  deck-house  a  space  was 
reserved  for  the  women,  and  a  ragged  awning  was  stretched  to  the 
ship's  side.  The  passage  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora  had  been 
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enlivened  by  a  squall,  from  whose  effects  the  outer  sea  was  still 
heaving,  and  poor  Pembe  and  her  companions  had  scarcely  held 
up  their  heads  since  embarking  at  ten  o'clock  the  evening  before, 
and  they  lay  on  their  quilts  feeling  that  life  was  but  a  bubble 
at  best.  But  as  the  sun  sank  lower,  the  sea  heaved  ever  less 
high,  and  the  old  *  Emir '  (which  would  have  rolled  somewhat  on 
the  veriest  duckpond)  began  to  swing  less  outrageously ;  so  it 
chanced  that  Pembe  at  last  opened  her  eyes,  looked  dreamily  up 
to  the  ragged  awning  above,  and  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  man 
standing  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  looking  down  through  the  rents 
of  the  canvas.  With  a  quick  gesture  she  drew  her  yashmak  over 
her  mouth;  another  indignant  look,  and,  springing  up,  she 
clutched  the  prostrate  Dudu. 

*  Do  you  see  him  ?  '  she  whispered,  quickly — 'the  man  who  was 
in  the  boat  that  evening  at  the  bridge :  what  is  he  doing  here  ? 
why  does  he  look  at  us  ?  Look  I  there  he  is,'  she  added,  pointing 
to  a  figure  now  beating  a  retreat  forward ;  '  do  you  recognise 
him?' 

Dudu  looked  a  moment,  and  then  assented :  it  was  the 
captain. 

Aroused  by  Pembe's  exclamation,  other  women  huddled  round 
and  asked  what  ailed  her ;  but  the  girl,  half  ashamed  of  her  fright 
and  of  its  cause,  evaded  their  questions  and  waited  till  the  evening 
meal  should  be  over  to  tell  her  father.  The  herculean  Circassian 
made  little  of  the  matter.  '  True,'  said  he,  '  the  devil  would 
dearly  love  to  possess  himself  of  thee ;  but  what  can  he  and  his 
score  of  infidels  do  against  a  hundred  men  who  would  die  for  thee  ? 
I  knew  that  black  devil  of  a  cook  at  once  for  the  man  who  hung 
about  the  khan  in  Stamboul ;  and  doubtless  he  was  set  to  learn 
our  intentions,  while  this  swine  arranged  with  these  thieving 
scribes  that  he  should  convey  us,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  find 
some  way  to  approach  thee.  But  fear  not;  he  knew  not  the 
Tcherkess,  and  no  harm  can  touch  thee  before  we  reach  Isken- 
derim ;  and  then ' — he  touched  the  silver-chased  hilt  of  his  long 
knife — '  we  may  teach  him,  ere  we  depart,  not  to  try  again  with 
our  women  what  he  has  tried  to  do  to  thee.'  He  rose  and 
looked  over  the  ship's  side ;  the  swelling  surface,  no  longer 
broken  or  variegated  with  foamy  patches,  heaved  gently  and 
reflected  the  moonlight  from  its  oily  surface.  The  '  Emir '  was 
passing  between  Tenedos  and  the  mainland  of  the  Troad,  and,  as 
Murad's  eyes  looked  over  the  low  ground  to  the  distant  peaks 
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of  Ida,  capped  with  white,  moonlit  mists,  he  heaved  a  sigh,  not 
for  the  memories  of  that  historic  coast,  but  for  the  hoary  crags 
and  deep  green  valleys  that  he  had  left  in  his  beloved  Caucasus. 
A  soft  hand  was  laid  on  his,  and  Pembe,  following  the  direction 
of  his  eyes,  divined  his  thoughts.  *  Courage ! '  she  whispered  ; 
'we  shall  find  other  hills  as  fair,  other  pastures  like  those  we 
have  left.  A  little  more,  and  we  shall  cease  to  remember  what 
has  been.'  But  Murad  seemed  only  half  comforted,  and,  passing 
his  hand  lovingly  over  her  hair,  bade  her  good  night,  and  assigned 
places  near  the  women's  quarter  to  his  most  faithful  henchmen, 
with  whom  he  purposed  to  watch,  turn  by  turn,  through  the  hot 
summer  night. 

From  the  bridge  Yacoub  Bey,  the  captain,  watched  these 
preparations,  as  he  had  watched  the  previous  conference.  A 
renegade  Greek  of  Samos,  he  combined  the  energy  and  falseness 
of  his  race  with  the  sensuousness  and  cruelty  of  the  religion  of 
his  adoption.  From  the  first  moment  that  he  had  set  eyes  on 
the  beautiful  Circassian  girl  in  the  streets  of  Stamboul,  he  had 
determined  to  possess  her;  but  the  attempt  made  a  fortnight 
later  had  failed,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  dreaded  Tcherkess 
were  guardians  too  vigilant  for  the  attempt  at  enlevement  to  be 
repeated.  It  was,  therefore,  as  Murad  has  guessed,  in  the  vague 
hope  of  finding  some  way  to  Pembe  that  he  had  offered  to  convey 
the  troublesome  Tcherkess  to  Iskenderun  in  the  cranky  tub  which 
he  owned,  and  which  had  been  loading  for  that  port  for  the  last 
month  in  the  Golden  Horn.  Many  things  might  happen  between 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  first  sight  of  the  peaks  of  Amanus,  and 
no  one  would  ask  questions  about  a  body  of  Circassian  refugees. 
Was  not  the  *  Emir,'  too,  insured  in  Greek  offices  fully  up  to  her 
rather  problematical  value?  So  Yacoub  stood  on  the  bridge, 
looking  back  at  the  lights  of  Tenedos,  or  ahead  to  the  mist-wreaths 
upon  the  Lesbian  hills,  and  revolving  many  shifts,  with  a  cold- 
blooded candour  which  permitted  no  altruistic  considerations  to 
prejudice  the  probability  of  success. 

But  the  night  passed,  and  the  next  day  brought  no  incident, 
save  an  occasional  breakdown  of  the  crazy  engines  or  a  wrangle 
over  a  game  of  cards.  The  '  Emir '  ploughed  her  laborious  course 
past  islands  and  islets  lifting  out  of  the  blue  sea  their  steep 
shores  covered  with  scrub  or  smiling  vineyards,  while  here  and 
there  white  villages  nestled  far  up  in  the  curves  of  the  moun- 
tain walls.  At  Scio,  rent  and  crumbling  yet  from  the  great 
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earthquake,  the  *  Emir '  stopped  to  take  in  water  and  load  more 
cargo ;  but  no  passengers  came  on  board,  and  towards  evening 
the  screw  was  once  more  induced  to  revolve,  and  the  steamer 
panted  out  of  the  road  and  headed  for  the  western  point  of 
Samos.  Nothing  happened  either  that  night  or  next  day,  nor 
again  for  a  night  and  day  after  leaving  Khodes,  to  confirm  the 
suspicions  of  Pembe  and  her  father,  and  it  became  evident  to 
them  that  the  captain  had  been  deterred  by  the  strict  watch 
maintained,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended  until  they 
should  reach  Iskenderun ;  thereafter  Murad  had  his  own  views  as 
to  a  method  of  precluding  all  danger  when  the '  Emir '  had  been  a 
few  hours  in  port.  Nay,  Yacoub  seemed  anxious  to  conciliate  the 
suspicious  Tcherkess,  made  no  difficulties  as  to  their  accommoda- 
tion, had  the  cafedji  beaten  for  extortion,  and,  when  a  little  affair 
of  knives  occurred  between  the  cook  and  a  Circassian  boy  who 
persisted  in  singing  when  the  negro  wished  to  slumber,  he  even 
put  that  sable  functionary  in  irons  and  promised  to  bring  him 
before  the  Cadi  at  Iskenderun.  So  the  day  drew  to  a  close,  and, 
as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  Taurus  and  the  '  Emir '  left 
Cape  Annamur  astern,  the  captain  descended  from  the  bridge 
and,  sending  for  a  case-bottle  of  mastica,  invited  Murad  and 
his  henchmen  to  drink  a  bout  with  him.  The  good  Moslem 
seldom  resists  the  attraction  of  that  insidious  fluid — sup- 
posed, by  a  pleasing  fiction,  to  be  excluded  from  the  Prophet's 
prohibition — and  presently  the  little  glasses  were  filled  and  re- 
filled, Yacoub  mixing  his  spirit  with  water,  after  the  fashion  of 
Smyrna,  the  Tcherkess  drinking  it  neat.  The  latter  had  been 
drinking  more  or  less  all  day  at  their  own  expense,  and  soon 
passed  from  noisiness  to  quarrelling,  and  from  quarrelling  to 
drowsiness,  until  one  after  another  coiled  himself  up  and  fell 
asleep  in  his  appointed  station,  or  wherever  the  drowsy  god 
attacked  him.  It  was  a  hot,  heavy  night,  such  as  Levantines 
know  too  well  when  the  scirocco  blows  in  July ;  the  very  moon- 
beams seemed  to  diffuse  a  sickly  warmth,  and  the  orb  herself  to 
tremble  in  the  haze.  Placid  as  oil  stretched  the  sea  towards  the 
distant  peaks  of  Karamania,  and  no  sound  broke  the  dense  still- 
ness except  the  panting  of  the  engines  and  the  wash  of  the  screw. 
Midnight  was  past,  but  every  now  and  again  a  barefooted  sailor 
passed  along  the  gangway  from  bridge  to  quarterdeck,  carrying 
in  his  arms  a  bundle  which  might  have  been  canvas  or  tackle,  but 
which  was  deposited  carefully  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  boats 
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swinging  aft  on  the  davits.  Presently  more  figures  crept  up,  and 
the  boats  were  lowered  noiselessly  and  made  fast,  while  dark  figures 
swarmed  down  to  man  the  thwarts.  One  loosed  her  mooring-rope 
and  passed  rapidly  away  astern ;  the  other  still  drifted  along  under 
the  port  side  with  three  men  in  her,  while  two  others  stepped  cau- 
tiously over  the  prostrate  figures  on  the  deck  ;  they  stopped,  stooped 
down,  and,  quick  as  light,  thrust  something  into  the  mouth  of  a 
sleeping  woman,  and,  seizing  her,  literally  dropped  her  over  the 
ship's  side  into  the  boatmen's  arms  below,  her  two  captors  swarming 
down  into  the  boat. 

But,  slight  as  the  noise  was,  it  had  aroused  the  nearest  women, 
and,  dazed  and  hardly  conscious  of  what  had  occurred,  they  started 
to  their  feet. 

An  instant  later,  their  cry  of  alarm  awakened  Murad  and  a 
score  of  tall  figures,  who  rushed  to  the  side  where  the  frightened 
women  stood,  only  to  see  the  second  boat  dropping  fast  astern  on 
the  moonlit  waters.  Twenty  pistol  shots  rang  out  on  the  night 
air,  but  their  effect  could  not  be  discerned,  and  the  steamer's  way 
soon  carried  the  kidnappers  out  of  sight.  Frantic  with  impotent 
fury,  Murad  and  his  henchmen  rushed  forward  to  the  bridge,  the 
engine-room,  the  poop — all  were  deserted.  Nowhere  was  the 
captain  to  be  seen,  nowhere  a  single  officer  or  sailor:  without 
engineer  or  steersman,  the  *  Emir '  was  steaming  steadily  ahead, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  currents,  without  one  single  man  on  board 
who  knew  how  to  manage  her ! 

Murad  came  back  from  his  search  with  white  face  and  set 
teeth,  unable  even  to  utter  the  torrent  of  imprecation  which  most 
Moslems  would  have  vented  for  a  lesser  evil.  The  boats  were  all 
gone  ;  the  '  Emir '  steamed  whither  she  would,  and  no  one  knew 
even  how  to  stop  her  engines.  He  felt  so  utterly  powerless,  so 
hopeless  of  resisting  or  averting  fate,  that  he  had  hardly  begun  to 
think  of  avenging  Pembe's  loss  on  those  who  had  been  set  to 
guard  her,  when  a  new  and  terrible  danger  revealed  itself. 
Through  the  cracks  of  the  hatches  of  the  forehold  curled  up, 
faster  and  thicker,  wreaths  of  smoke,  and  from  the  crowd  of  men 
and  women  huddled  on  the  deck  rose  one  shout  of  '  Fire  ! '  Murad 
and  his  men  rushed  to  the  hatches  and, >  in  their  ignorance,  tore 
them  up;  but  the  volume  of  flame  and  smoke  which  escaped 
showed  that  the  fire  had  too  strong  a  hold  for  human  efforts  to 
extinguish  it.  This,  then,  was  Yacoub's  plan!  For  this  the 
scoundrel  had  insured  his  crazy  tub. 
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Aft  rushed  the  terrified  throng,  pursued  by  the  smoke  and 
sparks,  while  the  flames  leapt  out  of  the  seething  furnace  of  the 
hold  and  lapped  at  everything  within  reach.  Presently  the  parti- 
tion is  burnt  through,  and  the  fire  rushes  into  the  engine-room. 
The  main  hold  must  soon  be  reached,  and  its  inflammable  contents 
will  blaze  like  one  beacon  to  heaven.  In  despair,  women  flung 
their  children  into  the  sea,  and  sprang  in  themselves.  Some  seized 
a  cask  or  a  spar  and  jumped  overboard  in  the  vague  hope  of 
reaching  the  dark  coast  which  showed  scarcely  a  mile  ahead. 
Others,  maddened  by  terror,  rushed  back  within  the  reach  of  the 
flames.  The  engines  had  now  become  red-hot  and  had  stopped, 
and  the  flaming  wreck  was  drifting  shorewards  with  the  current, 
carrying  still  a  few  living  creatures  crouching  behind  the  deck- 
house, but  already  scorched  with  the  awful  heat.  But  now  the 
flames  are  in  the  main  hold.  For  a  moment,  the  casing  of  the 
petroleum  resists  them ;  then,  as  box  after  box  is  burned  through, 
the  column  of  flame  rises  higher  and  higher,  and  the  last  of  the 
passengers,  hastily  seizing  anything  which  comes  to  hand,  fling 
themselves  over  the  stern — some  to  sink,  some,  like  Murad  and 
one  or  two  more,  to  swim  or  cling,  half  insensible,  to  their  spars 
or  staves.  Hissing  in  the  water  fall  the  fragments  of  the  ship, 
now  outlined  in  fire  and  sending  up  a  dense,  spreading  column  of 
black  oil-smoke,  lighted  below  as  from  a  furnace. 

•  •*•»•• 

Still  clinging  to  his  spar,  and  still  alive,  Murad  was  washed 
up  by  the  current  in  a  little  bay  near  the  north-west  point  of 
Cyprus.  The  sun  was  already  high  when  he  was  aroused  from 
his  stupor,  and  found  himself  the  centre  of  a  group  of  five  or  six 
Cypriote  goatherds,  who  had  (perhaps  luckily)  confined  their 
attempts  at  restoring  animation  to  the  simple  process  of  sitting 
round  the  prostrate  man.  Murad  raised  himself  on  his  hands 
with  that  dull  feeling  of  bewilderment  and  oblivion  which  succeeds 
unconsciousness,  looked  dizzily  round  on  the  leathery  visages  of 
the  Cypriotes  whispering  together,  and  on  the  scrub-covered  cliffs 
and  burnished  sea.  One  by  one  the  events  of  the  night  re- 
formed themselves  in  his  brain — the  abduction  of  his  daughter, 
the  fire,  the  leap  into  the  reddened  sea;  and  as  the  divergent 
incidents  once  more  converged  to  form  a  vivid  memory,  he  started 
from  his  lethargy  with  an  oath,  and  began  to  question  in  Turkish 
the  stolid  goatherds,  who  still  regarded  him  with  patient  curiosity. 
What  had  they  seen  ?  Where  was  the  ship  ?  How  had  he  come 
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to  shore  ?  Had  anyone  else  been  saved  ?  The  peasants  replied 
(as  is  the  Cypriote's  wont  with  a  stranger)  by  telling  the  story  to 
each  other,  and  alluding  to  their  interlocutor  in  the  third  person, 
as  if  he  were  a  hundred  miles  away ;  but  Murad  soon  gathered 
from  the  indirect  narration  that  the  flaming  ship  had  attracted 
their  notice  as  they  lay  out  on  the  hills :  that  they  had  called  to 
each  other,  and  made  their  way  down  to  the  shore,  and,  in  search- 
ing in  the  different  coves  for  wreckage,  had  chanced  on  himself 
lying  senseless  on  the  sand.  Of  the  ship  they  had  seen  no  more, 
and  she  had  probably  filled  and  foundered.  But,  asked  Murad 
again,  had  no  boat,  no  other  man  or  woman  been  seen  ?  *  Aye,' 
said  one,  addressing  his  neighbour,  *  you  and  I  saw  a  little  boat 
come  into  Exarchos  Bay,  and  there  seemed  to  be  many  men 
and  a  woman  in  it ;  but  as  we  watched,  it  struck  something, 
and  there  was  a  great  shout,  and  the  sea  came  over,  and  we  saw 
no  more  of  it ;  only  two  men  seemed  to  get  clear,  and  they  swam, 
and  we  helped  them  to  shore  ;  but  the  rest  remained  in  the  sea.' 
'What  faces  had  these  men  ?'  interrupted  Murad.  'One  was  a 
giaour,  but  the  other  was  a  Mussulman,  though  his  face  was  also 
the  face  of  a  giaour :  he  seemed  to  be  lord  over  the  first,  and  an 
effendi ;  perhaps  he  was  the  capitano.'  A  few  more  details  as  to 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  Murad  succeeded  in  extorting  with  as 
much  difficulty  as  the  Cadi  himself  might  have  experienced : 
then  there  was  a  pause. 

Presently,  as  one  who  speaks  in  sleep,  he  continued  his  interro- 
gation of  the  goatherds  :  What  became  of  the  man?  He  seemed 
to  be  an  effendi,  said  they,  and  therefore  they  had  led  him  to  the 
summer  huts  about  the  threshing-floors  a  mile  or  two  eastward,  and 
left  him  with  one  Hadji  Panagi,  while  they  returned  to  the  shore. 
Where  lay  the  path  to  the  house?  asked  Murad.  Eound  the 
bluff,  said  the  youngest  goatherd;  but  the  effendi  had  agreed  with 
the  Hadji  for  mules,  and  he  had  heard  him  say  that  as  soon 
as  midday  was  well  past  he  must  set  out  for  Rizokarpaso,  the 
chief  village  of  the  district,  and  the  Hadji  would  go  with  him 
to  receive  the  money  for  the  mule  .and  show  the  path.  The 
Tcherkess  might  meet  him  on  the  way,  for  the  effendi  must  pass 
again  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  now  it  was  already  one  hour  after  midday. 

Murad  stretched  out  his  hand  for  a  goatherd's  water-bottle, 
and  drank  long  and  deep ;  then,  rising  without  a  word,  strode 
out  of  the  circle  and  westward  along  the  beach.  The  Cypriotes 
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watched  him  with  as  much  curiosity  as  they  could  muster,  but 
did  not  attempt  to  follow :  he  was  only  a  Tcherkess,  and  had 
nothing  on  him  of  value,  and  was  best  left  alone ;  so,  slinging  or 
their  wallets  again,  they  lounged  listlessly  in  different  direction 
to  rejoin  their  sleeping  goats. 

Through  the  deep  sand  walked,  or  almost  ran,  Murad,  until  he 
reached  the  western  limit  of  the  little  cove  ;  then,  espying  a  gully 
leading  into  the  cliff,  struck  up  it  to  the  rocky  plain,  thickset 
with  impenetrable  evergreens  and  flowering  thorns  from  the  beach 
to  the  hills.  Through  this  stunted  forest  he  forced  his  laborious 
way,  now  tripping  over  fallen  firs,  now  torn  by  far-reaching  thorns, 
until,  close  under  the  hills,  he  emerged  upon  the  only  track  which 
leads  down  this  wild  coast.  He  paused  a  moment,  and  scrutinised 
the  sand  which  here  and  there  covered  the  path,  seeming  to  look 
for  traces  of  recent  travellers ;  but  there  were  none,  and  he  hur- 
ried along  westwards,  stopping  only  wherever  rocks  overhung  the 
track,  or  it  descended  a  precipitous  gully.  At  such  points  he 
would  examine  the  neighbourhood,  but  always  hurried  on  again, 
to  stop  once  more  after  a  few  hundred  yards.  One  spot  at  last 
seemed  to  arrest  his  attention :  a  torrent,  descending  from  the 
central  ridge,  had  carved  for  itself  a  tortuous  ravine  through 
the  grey  limestone  rock;  from  the  perpendicular  walls  jutted 
here  and  there  a  crag,  and  nothing  but  a  few  clinging  bushes 
relieved  the  blistered  nakedness  of  the  gorge.  Over  shingle 
that  it  had  brought  down  itself,  and  through  boulders  rolled 
into  its  bed  from  above,  flowed  a  stream — no  longer  with  the 
impetuous  volume  of  winter,  but  trickling  painfully,  here  caught 
and  pinioned  by  stones  which  it  would  have  dashed  aside  six 
months  ago,  there  gurgling  down  a  rocky  step.  Down  the  eastern 
cliff  the  path  sloped  obliquely,  and  Murad  followed  it  to  the 
torrent  bed,  and  stooped  to  drink  at  one  of  the  many  pools ;  but 
the  water  was  brackish,  and  heated  by  the  July  sun,  and  the 
Circassian  rose  unrefreshed  to  continue  his  way  up  the  western 
cliff.  The  path  was  a  mere  track  cut  out  of  the  side,  and  banked 
up  here  and  there  with  boulders  where  the  winter  runlets  fell  across 
it,  and,  itself  a  water-course  in  winter,  it  was  seamed  and  broken 
to  an  extent  which  would  have  rendered  it  impracticable  to  any 
beast  of  burden  but  a  mule.  Just  before  reaching  the  brow  it 
turned  sharply  to  the  left  round  a  low  crag,  and  so  debouched 
on  the  plateau  again. 

Once  on  the  top  Murad  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  back 
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across  the  gorge  and  along  the  white  path,  whose  course  among 
the  stunted  firs  and  thorns  could  be  seen  for  nearly  a  mile 
beyond,  and  then,  creeping  into  the  bushes  to  the  north,  followed 
for  a  few  feet  the  edge  of  the  cliff  until  he  was  some  eight  or  ten 
feet  above  the  path.  From  a  traveller,  either  descending  or 
ascending  the  sides  of  the  ravine,  he  was  wholly  screened  by  the 
dense  undergrowth,  but  could  himself  peer  through  the  brake 
and  see  the  path  by  which  he  had  come.  The  spot  seemed  to 
please  him,  and  stealthily  he  stretched  himself  out  on  the  rock, 
and,  resting  his  chin  on  his  folded  arms,  looked  fixedly  eastwards. 

It  was  hardly  the  third  hour  after  midday,  and  the  world 
seemed  spent  and  dying ;  the  light  breeze,  growing  ever  lighter 
with  the  declining  sun,  wafted  no  cooling  airs  to  Murad's  face, 
but  rather  a  scorching  breath,  charged  with  the  heat  of  the  blis- 
tered rocks  over  which  it  had  passed ;  and  even  the  glittering 
sea  gave  no  rest  to  the  wearied  eye,  but  seemed  to  burn  no 
less  than  the  great  naked  masses  of  Taurus  on  the  opposite 
coast,  seen  above  a  tremulous  mirage-haze.  No  human  habita- 
tion, no  grazing  flocks,  dispelled  the  illusion  that  the  world 
was  lying  in  a  trance ;  the  very  lizards  straddling  on  the  rocks 
lay  motionless,  and  the  ceaseless  shrilling  of  the  cicadas  and  the 
hum  of  myriad  insects  alone  revealed  that  anything  was  yet 
alive.  Murad,  too,  lay  perfectly  still,  gazing  eastwards,  eyes 
and  ears  intent,  while  the  sun  sank  and  the  shadows  length- 
ened :  tinkling  bells  far  off  began  to  tell  of  herds  driving 
their  lazy  goats  down  towards  the  folds;  higher  up  the  ravine 
Murad  could  see  a  flock  scrambling  down  the  gullies  to  th& 
stream ;  birds  flitted  from  bush  to  bush,  and  a  great  shadow  passed 
over  the  ravine  as  a  vulture  swept  on  his  way  eastwards,  not  a 
feather  moving  in  his  outspread  wings.  Murad  looked  up  at  him 
for  an  instant,  and  then  resumed  his  watch. 

Five  minutes  passed,  and  suddenly  the  Circassian's  gaze  be- 
came more  intent,  and  he  half  turned  his  head  as  though  the 
better  to  catch  some  sound  :  was  it  real  or  fancied  ?  Murad  hardly 
knew.  There  it  was  again  !  a  sharp  clink,  as  of  hoofs  striking 
the  rock.  The  suspense  was  long ;  but  at  last,  round  a  turn  of  the 
path,  nearly  half  a  mile  away,  came  three  mounted  figures  riding 
westwards  at  the  best  pace  of  their  mules.  On  they  came  towards 
the  edge  of  the  opposite  cliff,  the  leader  a  peasant  mounted  on 
n  donkey,  the  other  two  riding  mules :  and  as  they  began  to 
descend  the  long  slope,  it  was  at  last  apparent  that  the  second 
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man  was  Yacoub  Bey,  the  captain,  and  behind  him  rode  one  of 
his  Greek  sailors.  Murad  drew  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction,  and, 
flattening  himself  yet  more  on  the  rock,  followed  every  movement 
of  the  party.  Slowly  and  painfully  the  cautious  animals  bore 
their  riders,  and,  at  the  stream,  the  party  paused  for  a  moment  5 
but  after  a  brief  colloquy  began  the  ascent.  The  mules  stumbled 
perilously  on  the  jagged  track,  hindered  rather  than  helped  by  the 
cries  and  blows  of  their  impatient  riders  ;  while  the  little  donkey, 
surer-footed  than  they,  gradually  placed  a  long  interval  between 
himself  and  his  followers.  Peering  over  the  cliff-top,  the  Circas- 
sian, breathing  shorter  and  shorter,  seemed  as  though  he  would 
impress  his  finger-nails  into  the  adamantine  rock  on  which  he 
lay,  and,  as  the  leader  passed  unregarding  below  him,  drew  up  his 
knees  and  crouched  under  the  bushy  screen.  A  few  moments 
more,  and  the  second  rider  reaches  the  point  where  the  path 
bends  just  below  the  ambushed  man  :  carefully  the  mule  sidles 
round  the  curve ;  now  her  head  is  straight  again,  and  Yacoub 
drives  his  heels  against  her  flanks  to  urge  her  up  the  last  ascent. 
A  heavy  breath,  as  of  some  wild  animal,  a  clattering  shower  of 
earth  and  pebbles,  and  something  hurls  itself  from  the  cliff-top  on 
to  the  rider,  and,  bearing  him  instantly  off  the  mule  by  irresisti- 
ble impetus,  falls  with  him  headlong  down  the  precipice,  turning 
over  and  over  in  the  descent.  At  the  crash  and  Yacoub's  terri- 
fied yell,  the  peasant,  already  on  the  cliff-top,  turns,  springs 
from  his  donkey,  and  rushes  down  the  path  towards  the  Greek 
sailor  sitting  transfixed  on  his  mule.  But  the  captain  and  his 
assailant  have  gone  down  by  a  far  straighter  way,  where 
the  bravest  cragsman  in  the  world  would  not  have  followed : 
plunging  from  boulder  to  boulder,  now  crashing  through  a  clump 
of  bushes,  now  cannoning  with  horrid  concussion  on  a  jutting 
crag,  the  pair  whirl  down  closely  locked,  a  medley  of  frantic  limbs 
dimly  seen  through  a  cloud  of  dust  and  a  hail  of  falling  stones ! 
The  pursuers  could  discern,  when  the  rolling  pair  stopped  at  last 
on  the  brink  of  the  stream,  that  neither  man  was  yet  dead  ;  for 
the  captain  was  stabbing  with  one  hand  at  the  Circassian  above 
him,  while  with  the  other  he  struggled  frantically  to  loose  the 
death-grip  from  his  throat.  Bathed  in  each  other's  blood,  heed- 
ing not  the  broken  bones  and  jagged  gashes  which  both  had 
suffered  in  the  fall,  the  pair  heaved  and  strove ;  the  herculean 
Circassian  slowly  but  surely  pressing  out  of  Yacoub's  throat  the 
little  life  which  his  fractured  skull  had  left  him.  But  the  pur- 
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suers  are  upon  them  at  last,  and  the  Greek  drives  his  long  knife 
into  Murad's  side,  who  rolls  in  his  death-agony  over  and  over 
on  the  shingle,  tearing  it  up  in  handfuls.  Scooping  up  a 
little  brackish  water,  the  peasant  dashes  it  in  Yacoub's  blood- 
spattered  face ;  but  the  closed  eyes  do  not  open,  and,  thrusting 
his  hand  under  the  vest,  the  Cypriote  can  feel  no  heart-beat. 
The  game  is  over,  and  the  captain  will  never  draw  a  piastre  of 
insurance-money  for  the  ill-fated  '  Emir ' ! 

The  peasant  rose  to  his  feet  as  the  Greek  sailor  came  up, 
wiping  from  his  knife  the  blood  of  Murad ;  laconically  he 
ejaculated,  'Dead,'  and  the  pair  stood  for  a  minute  looking 
from  opposite  sides  down  on  the  disfigured  corpse.  An  idea 
seemed  to  strike  both  simultaneously:  looking  in  each  other's 
eyes,  they  stooped  down  again  without  a  word,  and  rifled  the  dead 
— first  the  captain  and  then  the  Circassian. 

The  result  was  not  satisfactory,  to  judge  from  muttered  reflec- 
tions upon  the  female  ancestry  of  both  ejaculated  by  the  sailor ; 
and,  with  a  parting  kick,  the  latter  would  have  left  the  two 
corpses  to  the  birds  of  prey.  But,  with  the  fear  of  the  zaptiehs 
before  his  eyes,  the  Cypriote  persuaded  him  to  drag  one  body, 
while  he  himself  followed  with  the  other,  towards  a  dry  well  a 
hundred  yards  down  the  gorge ;  while,  baulked  of  their  prey,  four 
vultures  hovered  above  the  cliff,  and  swept  over  and  over  the 
scene  of  the  struggle — the  only  beings  on  earth  who  would  give 
another  thought  to  the  dead. 
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ON   THE  ROAD 

The  fields  are  all  sweet  with  hay, 

The  brakes  are  all  blithe  with  song, 
On  the  hedges  rose-garlands  sway, 

Convolvulus-clusters  throng, 
As  shoeless,  and  tattered,  and  grimy,  and  grey, 
He  shuffles  along. 

A  skylark  sings  high  above, 

A  thrush  from  yon  hanging  bough, 
Far  away  in  the  wood  a  dove; 

But  he  passes  with  scowling  brow. 
Their  melodies  once  he  was  -wont  to  love; 
He  hates  them  now. 

Hates  all ;  save  the  sheltering  night, 

When  under  a  bank  he  creeps, 
And  Squalor  is  out  of  sight, 

And  Hunger  its  distance  keeps, 

And  unmocked  by  the  birds  and  the  meadows  bright, 
His  misery  sleeps. 
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May  4:th. — Silence  in  the  farm.  Night,  that  good  herdsman 
who  brings  all  creatures  home,  has  brought  all  home  to  the  farm, 
and  all  are  sleeping  but  me.  This  is  my  sitting-room,  true  farm- 
house sitting-room  of  one  step  down,  of  samplers  framed  on  the 
wall  each  side  of  a  discoloured  picture  in  a  worm-eaten  black 
frame,  of  sulphur  matches,  and  not  a  bell  in  the  house.  Upstairs 
my  bedroom  looks  on  the  farmyard  and  two  weary,  bearded  horses 
fetlock  deep  in  straw.  Later,  when  the  placid  moon  throws  a 
triangular  patch  on  a  white  bust  of  General  Booth  between  two 
blue  vases,  I  see  a  lantern  flitting  yellowly  among  the  straw,  and 
hear  Mr.  Frank  call  to  something  to  come  up  out  of  it.  And  now 
below,  not  a  sound  but  the  table  creaking  and  the  fire  that  falls 
lower,  like  a  tired  old  man. 

Never  mind  ;  better  than  the  old  familiar  brouhaha  of  Picca- 
dilly, and  all  the  slipshod  picture-theatre  jargon,  and  the  ivoiv- 
woiu,  of  *  At  homes '  and  dances.  I  will  go  to  bed  early  for  a 
bit  and  make  my  mind  clean  and  sweet,  like  a  North  of  Ireland 
farm  with  whitewash.  Heaven  knows  it  needs  it  after  a  winter 
in  London.  Not  a  sound,  and  a  text  staring  at  me  with  uneven 
gold  letters,  '  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee ! '  And  to  think  that 
this  time  last  night  I  was  helping  a  partner  to  some  sort  of  a 
comp6te  and  the  Hungarian  band  was  slashing  away  at  a  waltz  ! 
Truly,  I  am  glad  to  be  out  of  it — for  a  bit. 

May  5th. — This  morning,  when  I  strolled  out  before  breakfast, 
I  found  three  yokels  standing  in  the  road  staring  at  a  broken 
egg ;  then  I  met  the  butcher  paddling  along  in  carpet  slippers, 
smoking  a  pipe ;  and  a  boy,  all  neck  and  feet,  throwing  stones 
at  a  pony  and  two  calves.  There's  life  for  you,  hey  !  There's 
movement ! 

Now  that  it  is  night  I  can  hear  Grace  plodding  at  her  piano, 
some  Christy  Minstrel  ballad  of  simple  sentiment.  I  do  not  think 
I  will  accept  their  offer  to  go  in  when  I  will  and  make  music  of 
my  own.  What  would  Grieg  and  Jensen  and  Rubinstein  in  E 
flat  do  in  so  simple  and  yet  profound  an  atmosphere  ?  *  We  are 
old-fashioned  people,'  they  say,  '  and  all  our  furniture  is  old- 
fashioned  ; '  one  end  of  the  sofa  even  supported  on  bricks,  as  I 
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discover  when  I  try  to  move  it.  We  go  to  bed  soon  after  nine 
and  rise  soon  after  five  j  our  meat  is  bacon  and  salt  pork,  our 
treat  a  craggy  cake  and  stiff  preserve,  our  holiday  a  drive  in  the 
cart  to  Oxford.  Our  joys  are  simple,  our  sorrows  the  common 
sorrows  of  humanity.  This  afternoon  I  saw  the  two  sisters 
kneeling  in  black  over  their  father's  recent  grave,  on  which  lay 
stiffly  a  wreath  of  black  and  white  beads.  Children  were  gather- 
ing buttercups  among  the  mounds  and  sunken  lichen-studded 
headstones.  'Tis  strange  and  beautiful  how  Nature  deals  even 
with  the  memorials  of  death ;  for  does  she  not  level  all  the 
mounds,  warp  and  break  the  wooden  cross-pieces,  draw  down  even 
the  stones  into  the  everlasting  arms  ?  There  was  a  stone  in  that 
churchyard  they  can  well  remember — a  nameless  stone  with  only 
a  verse  from  Job  on  it,  now  quite  sunk  and  disappeared.  Nature 
hath  called  the  very  tablet  home. 

The  village  dead  all  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  old,  old 
irregular  church ;  none  on  the  north,  for  that  is  out  of  the  sun. 
On  the  north,  right  against  the  church  wall,  the  last  incumbent 
used  to  grow  his  plum-trees.  The  north  is  bad  and  restless  for 
the  dead,  but  good  for  plums. 

Ten  o'clock  strikes,  and  Grace  flounders  into  an  ancient  polka, 
temp.  Great  Exhibition,  1851.  And  to  think  there  are  awnings 
in  the  squares,  and  linkmen,  and  kid  gloves,  and  tuberoses,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  fashionable  flower !  Ofumum  strepitumque  ! 
0  cigarettes  and  babble ! 

I  am  tired.  I  have  been  playing  on  a  pre-Eeformation  tennis 
court  at  the  Eectory.  The  dappled  light  came  and  went  through 
the  great  horse-chestnut,  and  an  angel  village-child  stood  behind 
us  on  the  flower-border  and  picked  up  our  balls.  Dear  England, 
great  and  merry  still  in  all  kinds  of  unregarded  spots  ;  Piccadilly 
may  fume  and  fret  and  Bond  Street  smirk,  self-conscious  and 
smart,  but  here,  against  the  ancient  spire,  climb  and  cling  the 
everlasting  blooms  of  kindliness,  simplicity,  goodness. 

Grace  draws  the  heavy  bolt  and  I  will  go  to  bed  before  I  grow 
maudlin ;  and  about  a  rectory  too,  with  a  belfry  on  it  and  an 
odd  square,  tinkling  piano,  and  a  bit  of  a  river  stealing  below  the 
orchard,  threading  the  meadows  and  the  willows. 

May  7ih. — The  lark,  that  poor  man's  chorister,  must  have 
known  I  was  going  to  the  Eectory ;  he  sang  over  me  all  the  way, 
a  guiding  psalm.  'In  the  lark's  house  no  smoke,'  says  the  Gaelic 
proverb ;  and  no  smoke  here  in  the  happy  lark's  tall  house  in  the 
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sky,  all  white  and  blue.  All  the  way  the  lark  and  his  fellows  sang 
over  me,  down  the  road,  across  the  fields,  till  I  reached  the  village. 
That  is  the  hall,  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  they  say,  with  battered  griffins 
guarding  the  door,  that  looks  as  though  it  were  never  opened  but  to 
carry  out  the  owners,  feet  first.  The  discoloured  picture  on  the 
wall  behind  me  comes  from  the  old  hall :  Aunt  Clorinda  in  the  blue 
dress  and  sleeves  of  1750.  And  next  the  hall  the  church,  creeping 
down  the  hill,  broken-backed,  like  a  weary  old  lizard  that  tries  to 
reach  the  water.  The  vane  on  the  spire  was  put  up  seventy  years 
ago ;  there's  an  old  man  in  the  village  rode  astride  of  it  before 
they  took  down  the  scaffolding.  Inside,  age  and  decay  and  white- 
wash and  churchwarden's  handicraft  everywhere.  There's  the  old 
square  pew  of  the  old  hall  and  the  paper  of  the  hymns  sent  down 
to  Sir  Arthur  from  the  choir  last  Sunday,  because  he's  so  deaf  he 
can't  hear  them  announced.  There's  a  monumental  effort  that 
came  all  the  way  from  Italy — 0  dulcis  conjux! — 0  expensive 
grief! — there's  an  epitaph  by  Waller  in  Waller's  worst  and 
blankest  verse  ;  there's  the  royal  arms  still  bright  and  gilt,  though 
they  yet  carry  the  lilies  of  France  and  are  charged  with  the  Hano- 
verian shield  of  pretence  ;  there's  a  Norman  font  and  the  cherub 
of  a  departed  fresco  peering  through  the  whitewash,  and  the 
churchwardens'  names  stamped  large,  1836. 

And  in  the  Eectory,  what  peace,  what  plenty  !  They  have  been 
gentlefolks  for  centuries,  and  all  round  are  the  scattered  posses- 
sions of  such,  gathered  under  this  ancient  roof.  Portraits  and 
silhouettes,  old  chairs,  old  tables,  and,  as  though  it  were  impos- 
sible to  keep  Maple  and  the  Tottenham  Court  Eoad  out,  a  great 
standard  lamp,  such  as  one  sees  on  the  stage  nowadays  in  every 
comedy  of  modern  manners.  Down  on  all  looks  somewhat  sternly 
the  officer  and  gentleman  in  scarlet  who  wears  the  Waterloo 
medal.  He  was  scarcely  ever  heard  to  speak  of  the  battle  till  on 
his  death-bed  ;  when,  all  the  fighting  of  his  life  being  done,  he 
fancied  himself  in  the  thick  of  it  again .  *  Why  are  you  here,  Mary  ?  ' 
he  said  to  his  daughter  ;  '  this  is  no  place  for  you.  Steady,  men  ! 
Here  they  come  ! ' 

Oh,  gentle,  graceful  daughter  of  a  kindly  father,  it  grows  even- 
tide and  I  must  go  home.  The  children  are  laughing  in  the  vil- 
lage road ;  the  ophicleide  of  the  village  band  plays  moodily  from 
his  cottage,  '  Grod  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales.'  Home  to  my 
lodgings  across  the  cowslip-fields,  the  stiles,  along  the  coppice 
and  the  little  wood,  home  to  my  frugal  supper,  my  pipe,  my  sweet 
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rough  bed,  my  pleasant  waking  in  the  morning.  And  on  this  day 
last  week  I  was  lunching  in  Piccadilly  with  two  giddy-bonnets 
next  a  country  couple  who  were  eating  pressed  beef  and  drinking 
milk.  The  giddy-bonnets  write  me  the  Park  is  very  full  and 
London  very  gay.  Ah,  giddy-bonnets,  vous  n'etes  pas  dans  le 
vrai ! 

f  Lane  End  Farm  :  May  9. 

4  Dear  Vernon, — I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  letter,  though  the 
tone  of  it  was  not  quite  sufficiently  serious  altogether  to  please 
me.  You  are  a  curious  creature,  complaining  that  your  clients 
will  not  let  you  alone.  Was  there  ever  a  young  barrister  before 
who  complained  so  heartily  as  you  do  that  the  solicitors  will 
bring  him  work  ?  Go  to  !  Take  the  work  and  wake  up  that 
drowsy  Divisional  Court.  Before  I  can  get  back  to  town  they  will 
have  made  you  a  Queen's  Counsel  and  the  wig  will  have  worn 
the  top  of  your  head  bare.  Young  Q.C.'s  are  the  fashion  now. 
Goto! 

*  I  am  here  in  a  veritable  farm  and  proud  of  myself  for  coming. 
What  should  I  do  in  another  London  season  ?  London  seasons 
are  bad  for  poor  people  like  you  and  me  ;  they  wake  every  low 
and  mean  passion  in  our  nature — envy,  hatred  and  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness.  Good  heavens  !  When  I  think  of  the  pangs  I 
have  endured,  standing  in  the  Kow  and  watching  the  beaux 
blondins  on  their  fine  horses  !  Before  I  left  you,  however,  I  think 
I  saw  everything,  went  to  all  the  private  views  and  helped  to 
start  all  the  plays ;  and  now  I  seem  to  do  little  else  but  write 
notes  to  say  how  glad  I  should  have  been  to  have  come  were  I 
not,  &c.  &c.  I  thought  of  sticking  up  the  cards  in  my  spotted 
and  distorted  glass,  but  considered  it  would  only  carry  amazement 
to  the  quiet  heart  of  Grace,  who  waits  on  me.  A  good  girl, 
Vernon,  but,  without  being  disrespectful,  as  thick  as  a  Fleet 
Street  beefsteak.  Still,  she  has  very  pretty  ears,  and  a  face  as 
round  as  a  fairies'  ring  in  a  meadow. 

'  It's  all  very  well  your  writing  to  me,  and  my  saying  I  would 
write  to  you,  but  what  on  earth  am  I  to  write  about  ?  You  don't 
care  to  know  that  I  go  to  bed  early  (and  don't  sleep)  and  get  up 
late ;  that  I  work  all  the  morning  and  then  fetch  the  Telegraph 
from  the  post-office,  where  already  I  am  at  loggerheads  with  the 
old  woman  who  keeps  it ;  one  of  those  vague  old  creatures  who 
Jeans  with  purple  knuckles  and  mittens  worked  with  gilt  beads  on 
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the  counter,  and  is  sure  she  don't  know,  and  can't  tell,  and  the 
rest  of  it ;  that  I  doze  after  lunch  and  then  go  over  to  the  Rectory 
to  play  tennis,  sometimes,  often,  and  back  to  supper  in  the  dusk, 
and  the  reading  of  Balzac  and  Tolstoi,  varied  with  the  Oxford 
Times,  and  a  battered  copy  of  "Roderick  Random,"  discovered 
wedged  in  between  ancient  books  of  devotion  and  broken-backed 
"  Good  Words."  You  will  say,  "  Good  Lord  !  and  not  a  belle  dine 
within  a  cab-radius  to  discuss  Marie  Bashkirtseff  or  Rudyard 
Kipling  with,  or  that  tiresome  Village  Priest,  or  Sargent's 
degringolade  this  year  in  art  ?  "  No,  truly,  I  thank  heaven  I  am 
quit  of  them  for  a  bit,  and  beginning  to  feel  and  know  that  the 
only  true  belle  ame  is  she  who  is  least  conscious  of  possessing  one. 

4  Oh,  Vernon,  Vernon,  I  am  a  bad  fellow  and  you  are  a  bad 
fellow.  We  ought  both  of  us  to  be  married,  in  little  West 
Kensington  flats  called  mansions — parsons'  daughters,  with  a 
weeks  at  Broadstairs,  and  the  rest  of  "the  year  fighting  for  bread. 
It  is  strange,  but  when  I  was  younger,  very  young,  I  used  to 
wish  and  hope  for  such  a  fate  :  love  and  poverty,  and  two  hearts 
that  go  tic-toe  in  barely  furnished  rooms.  Well,  there  is  a  time 
for  such  wishing  and  such  doing,  and  now  I  almost  fear  I  have 
passed  both.  And  yet !  and  yet! — Tush,  Vernon,  I  am  puling. 
And  yet  that  corner  of  gentle  domestic  bliss  and  honest  striving 
is  yet  warm  in  my  heart,  and  some  day  may,  perhaps,  be  blown 
into  a  fire.  Vernon,  you  shall  come  and  warm  your  hands  at  it, 
nervously,  like  Peter  in  the  High  Priest's  hall,  and  eat  boiled 
mutton. 

4  Now  I  must  stop.  I  can  see  you  all  in  chambers,  and  send 
you  my  compliments.  Brooke  has  his  coat  off  and  is  blowing 
down  that  eternal  gurgling  pipe ;  Platt  is  raging  over  the  eight 
hours'  business  and  Hyde  Park  meetings ;  Welsby  is  selecting  a 
knobby  bit  of  coal  to  throw  at  the  cats  ;  and  Archibald  wishing  to 
goodness  it  was  four  o'clock,  that  he  can  go  play  tennis  in  the 
gardens.  A  rap  at  the  door  ;  de  la  tenue,  messieurs  I  A  client  ? 
No,  only  this  scrawl  from  your  country  friend  to  Vernon  Boyle, 
Esq.,  of  Fountain  Court,  Inner  Temple.  Adoo  ! ' 

Sunday  night. — Grace  is  playing  a  hymn,  slowly  and  heavily; 
her  sister  sings — I  only  hear  the  shrill  high  notes — while  Mr.  Frank, 
I  suppose,  sits  by  smoking  moodily  (Sankey  and  Moodily)  under 
the  comforting  impression  he  is  doing  something  religious.  Mr. 
Frank  was  quietly  jubilant  the  last  time  I  saw  him ;  he  had 
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swopped  a  cow  that  had  given  up  presenting  them  with  milk  for 
a  horse ;  an  old  horse,  though,  fit  only  to  go  and  do  a  little  work 
in  the  fields.  Since  then  I  have  been  a  trudge  round,  over  some 
twenty  miles  of  country,  brilliant  with  the  harebell,  vocal  with 
the  cuckoo.  At  Burfote  I  had  tea  in  a  village  mug-house,  kept 
by  the  widow ;  her  pretty  daughter  brought  it  me,  stood  over  me 
smiling  to  inquire  whether  I  would  not  have  another  cup,  more 
toast.  She  was  making  a  little  bouquet  of  forget-me-not  and 
cowslips,  preparatory  to  walking  into  Abin gd on  to  the  circus. 
With  her  young  man  ?  She  blushingly  avers  she  has  not  got  one, 
is  not  old  enough  yet,  only  seventeen.  There  was  a  postman 
there  when  I  arrived,  with  an  uncomfortable  yellow  jealous  film 
over  him ;  departed  with  a  scowl  and  daresayed  he  would  see  her 
again  in  Abingdon.  In  her  rustic  fashion  I  could  see  Eosie  was 
making  the  man  just  as  effectually  miserable  as  if  she  were  a 
Mayfair  smart  young  woman  and  he  a  Guardsman  fresh  from 
Eton.  In  the  bar,  as  I  passed  out,  there  was  a  gardener  shouting 
and  singing,  his  eyes  shining,  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
'  You  be  trusting  your  darter  to  nice  company  to  Abingdon,'  he 
roared  to  the  widow.  But  the  widow  only  laughed,  knowing  the 
gardener's  way  and  how  safe  Eosie  would  be  with  him,  a  steady 
young  married  man  whose  constant  high  spirits  and  singing  gave 
anyone  who  did  not  know  him  the  impression  of  his  being  ever- 
lastingly in  liquor.  As  I  strolled  along  I  heard  the  gardener 
singing  lustily  behind  me,  and  soon  the  little  company  caught 
me  up.  Eosie  had  a  friend  with  her,  a  pretty  serious  girl  of 
sixteen,  in  a  straw  hat  and  the  most  luxuriant  hair.  They  were 
already  very  hot  with  walking,  being  by  direction  of  their  mothers 
in  thick  garments  because  of  the  chilly  night  walk  home.  Eosie's 
friend  had  only  been  to  a  circus  once  before,  seven  years  ago,  in 
Cumberland,  and  never  to  a  play ;  both  were  in  a  subdued  state 
of  excitement,  sucking  large  peppermint  lozenges  with  pink 
mottoes  on  them.  Mine  was, '  Love  me  little,  love  me  long.'  Jennie 
took  hers  out  and  found  the  ghost  of  '  You  may  trust  him '  on  it. 
They  were  wrapped  in  a  page  torn  from  a  copybook  and  proved  a 
great  comfort  to  us.  So  we  walked  along  in  the  most  simple, 
trusting  fashion,  but  soon  got  so  hot  it  was  found  necessary  to 
pile  the  gardener  with  the  heavy  jackets  and  fur  tippets.  He 
roared  like  Polyphemus,  waved  his  stick,  but  submitted  ;  it  was 
clear  everyone  submitted  to  Eosie.  At  Calford  we  caught  up 
the  postman  with  his  letter-bags.  '  Brown  from  Yorksheer  ! ' 
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shouted  the  gardener  to  him.  *  No ;  Brooks  from  Sheffield,'  said  I. 
It  appeared  that  the  gardener  and  the  postman  had  a  habit  of 
writing  down  Kosie's  young  men — '  Anyone  who  speaks  to  me,' 
laughed  and  blushed  Kosie  ;  and  I  was  the  latest,  *  Brooks  from 
Sheffield.'  And  so  we  progressed  that  bright  May  evening,  the 
sun  westering,  till  at  last  the  white  circus  tent  was  in  sight  over 
the  bridge  of  Abingdon,  down  by  the  water's  edge,  over  against 
timber  stacks,  and  we  could  hear  the  ineffable  circus  big  drum. 
And  there  I  left  them,  Rosie  beating  an  impatient  foot  to  the 
brassy  opening  polka,  while  the  gardener,  the  postman,  and  a 
heavy  young  man  named  Peter  passed  round  a  large  blue  and 
white  mug  at  the  alehouse  door  by  way  of  parting.  My  only 
refreshment  had  been  the  peppermint  motto,  and  the  young 
ladies'  a  bottle  of  lemonade.  The  one  drawback,  shall  I  say  ?  to 
our  complete  happiness  was  poor  Rosie's  chilblains,  caught  from 
serving  in  the  bar  and  washing  up  the  glasses  ;  the  warmer  she 
got,  the  more  they  tingled. 

I  slept  at  Abingdon,  and  next  day  strolled  into  Oxford  through 
Bagley  Wood,  my  companion  from  half-way  a  printer  from  the 
University  Press,  with  huge  bundles  of  harebells.  As  we  entered 
the  town  he  wrapped  them  in  his  neckcloth  and  at  Folly  Bridge 
we  parted.  He  thanked  me  for  my  company  and  said,  '  'Twas 
wonderful  how  short  the  road  seemed  when  there  were  two  to 
share  it.'  'You  see,'  said  I,  'we  have  each  taken  half.'  We  met  the 
usual  undergraduates  in  pairs,  the  usual  Don  alone  with  his  dog, 
and  soon  I  was  at  lunch  with  one  of  them,  talking  over  the 
days  when  we  were  in  chambers  together. 

Then  I  walked  back  again  through  Nuneham  and  Dorchester, 
and  was  home  at  nine  for  supper.  I  find  Mr.  Frank  plays  hymns 
too  ;  I  am  beginning  to  know  his  touch,  shall  I  call  it  ?  But,  then, 
remember,  'tis  heavy  land  hereabouts. 

May  19th. — The  days  pass  and  resemble  each  other ;  I  work  as 
hard  as  I  can  and  oversmoke  myself  and  am  happy.  A  strong 
sweet  wind  is  blowing  to-day,  making  the  apple  blossoms 
tremble. 

This  morning  we  found  an  ex-groom  in  a  faded  M.C.C.  tie  to 
show  us  the  old  Quaker  burial-ground  that  lies  just  off  the  village 
green.  The  meeting-house  has  become  a  schoolroom  for  little 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  driven  in  in  the  morning  for 
instruction,  in  governess  and  ralli  carts,  and  out  again  at  four. 
As  I  was  going  over  to  the  Rectory  I  was  always  meeting  a  nest 
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of  such  small  sunbonnets  in  a  light  cart.  The  school  door  was 
open  and  I  could  see  in  among  the  tiny  scholars.  The  graveyard 
lies  at  the  back,  and  a  weedy,  ragged  place  of  buttercups  for  death, 
to  be  sure.  Old  West,  the  father  of  Benjamin,  second  president  of 
the  Academy, rests  somewhere  among  them,  but  I  couldn't  find  him. 
It  reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  burial-ground  in  a 
gaol,  the  one  I  saw  at  Stafford  for  example  :  here,  under  one 
hummuck,  Palmer,  the  poisoner,  and  under  another,  as  nameless 
and  formless,  a  female  murderess,  and  so  on.  At  the  back/t^i 
door  leads  on  to  a  narrow  path  that  under  elms  and  alongside 
a  brook  draggles  down  to  Shillingford.  They  call  it  still  the 
*  Quaker's  path,'  though  'tis  years  since  a  gray  bonnet  trod  it. 

Vickerman,  who  has  been  staying  with  me,  has  gone  back  to 
town.  A  queer  creature ;  I  think  the  twig  got  bent  wrong  early 
in  life  and  will  only  grow  into  a  gnarled  and  distorted  old  tree — 
of  that  kind  in  whose  branches  in  Parisian  suburbs  they  build  a 
restaurant.  He  wonders  I  don't  hire  the  schoolroom  for  a  night 
or  two  and  lecture  to  the  villagers — *  Some  London  scandals  I 
have  known  ' — or  *  Half-hours  with  prominent  humbugs.' 

The  Forge. — In  the  forge  this  wet  evening  the  sparks  fly 
briskly.  Ben  and  Ted,  sworn  brothers  of  the  anvil,  are  hammer- 
ing away  at  a  redhot  garden  pick.  Poor  Ted  has  got  a  swollen 
face  from  toothache,  suffers  a  deal  from  his  teeth,  will  go  to 
Wallingford  next  market-day  and  have  it  out.  The  swelling 
causes  him  to  make  all  his  c's  into  t's  in  a  very  odd  fashion,  and 
he  tells  me  of  when  he  was  in  Tanada  and  trossed  the  sea.  He 
was  earning  high  wages  in  Buffalo  and  living  comfortably  in  a 
boarding-house  for  four  dollars  a  week,  when  his  father  died,  and 
he  had  to  come  home  to  look  after  the  forge  for  his  mother.  His 
mother,  a  blinking  and  wrinkled  old  woman,  knitting  a  stocking, 
comes  to  the  door  to  watch  him  at  work ;  I  think  she  wants  to 
make  sure  that  her  lad  is  there,  and  not  away  in  Buffalo. 

Ben  is  a  fat  and  massive  man,  with  an  arm  he  bares  for  me  to 
see  its  muscle.  On  one  forearm  is  a  Scotch  girl  da-ancing  on  a  ball 
and  waving  a  triangular  flag,  on  the  other  figures  what  Ted  calls 
a  meer-maid  ;  both  tattooed  in  blue,  done  by  a  comrade  when  he 
was  soldiering.  Ben  confesses  he  was  brought  up  in  a  tent,  under 
a  hedge,  and  never  had  any  teaching  of  any  sort.  His  father,  he 
tells  me,  was  married  to  as  neat  and  clean  a  woman  as  anyone 
could  wish  for,  but  she  fell  into  bad  habits  and  they  parted ;  an 
infidelity  drovs  him,  as  many  another,  into  the  tents  and  the 
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wilderness.  *  He  was  a  good  scholar,'  says  Ben,  '  father  was,  and 
spent  a  deal  of  time  reading  the  paper,'  but  he  never  offered  to 
teach  him  any  of  it.  He  had  a  caravan  worth  a  hundred  pounds, 
three  or  four  young  horses  that  went  behind,  thirty  feet  of  eating 
stall,  and  many  other  possessions  that  got  scattered  when  he 
died.  The  wife  took  to  a  second-hand  clothes  shop  in  Middlesex, 
and  offered  to  come  and  see  the  father  at  the  last,  but  he  would 
have  none  of  her.  Ben  enlisted  in  November,  '72  ;  then  passed 
into  the  Eeserve,  and  was  finally  returned  unfit  by  the  Wallingford 
doctor,  as  having  only  one  lung.  Asked  where  his  father  came 
from,  depones  it  was  a  charity  school  in  London,  in  which  fantastic 
city  he  had  an  uncle  a  lord  and  another  a  master  butcher.  Once 
the  lord  was  moved  to  sending  his  humble  relative  half  a  five- 
pound  note,  the  other  half  to  follow,  but  it  never  came.  Forgets 
the  nobleman's  name — Wastie  something;  only  he  knows  he  was  his 
father's  uncle.  I  can  guess  what  sort  of  looking  man  father  was, 
since  he  once  made  himself  a  pair  of  breeches  out  of  a  pillow- 
case. Of  two  brothers,  one,  a  grave-digger  in  the  East  Indies, 
got  sunstroke  when  working  at  his  trade  ;  the  other  still  lives  near 
Oxford,  and  '  don't  do  much,  not  so  much  as  he  ought.'  Who 
does  ?  To  conclude,  Ben  is  a  devout  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and 
goes  on  Sundays  to  the  prim  and  drab  little  chapel  that  almost 
faces  the  forge. 

Thursday. — Grlobes  of  fire  hung  over  me  in  the  dusky  palpi- 
tating night,  and  all  low  and  yellow  the  sickle  moon.  The  night 
birds  called  to  each  other,  the  road  was  white,  and  far  down  it 
gleamed  the  lamp  of  my  little  sitting-room. 

This  evening,  as  I  crossed  Shillingford  Bridge,  a  figure  in  white 
trousers  leaped  out  of  the  inn  window  and  ran  across  the  lawn  to 
me.  Redburn,  whom  I  hadn't  seen  since  I  saw  him  at  the  head 
of  his  troop  in  the  Belfast  riots,  glaring  like  a  youthful  Picton 
down  a  side  street  where  the  factions  had  got  at  each  other. 
'  There's  a  deuce  of  a  row  down  there,'  said  he  to  me  grimly,  who 
had  come  out  to  see  the  fun,  and  pushed  his  horse  through  the 
yelling  crowd.  Now  he  and  his  subaltern  had  rowed  up  from 
Wallingford,  where  the  regiment  was  halting  on  the  march  from 
Liverpool  to  Aldershot.  Three  dusty  troopers  rode  over  the 
bridge  past  us  as  we  talked  against  the  railings.  'Eyes  right ! ' 
They  were  as  stern  as  death.  A  moment  before  they  saw  us  they 
were  chaffing  a  girl  in  a  cart.  Sancla  disciplina  !  Then  a  couple 
of  young  women  on  tricycles,  one  in  a  tight  red  bodice,  talking 
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with  the  affected  precision  and  unnatural  calm  young  women  affect 
when  they  know  they're  being  watched.  The  subaltern  was 
especially  interested.  'A  canter  past — pure  swagger  ;  turns  in  her 
own  length,  by  Gad ! '  We  could  hear  them  still  talking  loudly 
as  they  went  up  the  hill.  We  lay  on  the  lawn  and  smoked,  talk- 
ing of  old  schoolfellows,  how  some  we  hated  and  some  we  loved, 
their  marriages,  failures,  deaths.  I  saw  them  off  on  the  river 
again  with  their  rough-haired  terrier.  Kedburn  says  he  shall 
stick  to  soldiering,  there's  nothing  else  he  can  do.  He  seems 
absolutely  the  same  to  me  as  when  he  used  to  back-stop  in  the 
first-fifth  game,  a  stubborn  brown  creature  with  a  hard  prominent 
forehead  and  great  strong  jaw.  A  born  cavalry  officer,  who  in 
Peninsular  days  would  have  been  by  now  covered  with  medals  and 
wounds  and  glory ;  needing  now,  indeed,  only  a  great  war  to 
bring  him  to  the  front.  The  readiness  is  all !  Just  think  how 
many  great  reputations  must  have  died  unmade  in  the  long  peace 
between  1815  and  1854! 

May  23rd. — A  ghost  story.  I  heard  it  in  the  punt  at 
evening  on  the  little  river,  the  buttercups  winking  against  the 
low  and  glowing  sky,  the  water-rats  shaking,  bright- eyed,  at  their 
doors. 

The  Due  de  Montebello  tells  it  in  the  Eed  Sea  to  a  Colonel 
coming  home,  shaken  to  pieces  with  Indian  fever.  Scene, 
Mexico,  in  the  war,  just  before  the  fall  of  the  unhappy  Maxi- 
milian ;  orders  very  strict  against  plundering,  next  man  caught  to 
be  shot  at  once,  whoever  he  may  be.  Next  man  caught,  Sergeant 
la  Tulipe,  bravest,  brightest,  most  popular  of  non-coms. ;  most 
deplorable  he  should  be  the  man ;  still,  orders  must  be  carried 
out,  though  Bazaine  gave  the  order  almost  in  tears,  so  popular 
with  all  ranks  is  Sergeant  la  Tulipe.  So,  as  he  is  caught  in  the 
dusk,  in  the  dusk  they  shoot  him,  in  a  dreary  little  ditch, 
his  back  against  an  adobe  wall;  a  lantern,  terrible  bull's-eye, 
hung  round  his  neck ;  and  the  volley  over,  there  they  lay  him, 
still  quivering,  lantern  and  life  both  gone  out,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  it,  over  against  the  adobe  wall.  But,  before  the  shots 
rattle,  la  Tulipe  in  anguish  bids  the  padre,  endeavouring  to  guide 
his  last  footsteps  aright — bids  him  carry  the  message  of  his  death, 
his  honourable  death  in  action,  to  his  poor  old  mother  at  Plessis- 
sur-Saone,  *  Estaminet,  Debit  de  Tabac,  Vins  et  Cidre,'  over 
painted  crossed  billiard  cues  tied  with  blue  ribbon.  And  the  padre 
promises  and  the  Sergeant  says,  *  Souviens-toi  ! '  thrice  solemnly, 
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before  the  fatal  volley  that,  as  I  say,  stretches  him  quivering  in 
the  dreary  little  ditch  where  he  is  buried.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it  at  all.  But,  observe,  later  in  the  evening  the  officers  in  the 
mess  tent,Duc  deMontebello  amongst  them,  talking  of  this  and  that 
and  somewhat  of  the  luckless  la  Tulipe,  deploring  him,  no  doubt. 

*  Qui  va  laV   from  the  sentry  outside.     *  Qui   va  la?'  again, 
sharply,  and  then  a  shot ;  and  lo,  through  the  door  of  the  mess 
tent  passes  la  Tulipe,  death  in  his  face  and  on  his  breast,  only  the 
lantern  burning  round  his  neck,  stands  there  calm  and  unearthly 
while  a  man  could  count  ten !     And  then  the  Due  draws  revolver 
and  fires.     A  crash  and  a  moan,  or  rather  a  deep  portentous  sigh, 
and  messieurs  les  officiers  are  alone  again,  with  a  smoking  re- 
volver and  the  shattered  remains  of  a  lantern.     Instantly  to  the 
grave  of  Sergeant  la  Tulipe,  under  the  adobe  wall,  and  see,  he 
lies  on  his  face  instead  of  on  his  back,  as  they  put  him  there, 
and  the  lantern  has  gone ;  alone  he  lies,  dead  beyond  a  doubt 
of  it. 

Soon  in  the  hurry  of  war  all  this  is  forgotten,  and  the  un- 
happy Maximilian  himself  being  shot,  undergoing  the  fate  of  poor 
Sergeant  la  Tulipe  against  an  adobe  wall  of  a  rather  better  class, 
all  return  to  France,  to  forget  in  the  joys  of  the  boulevard  and 
the  coulisses  that  such  things  ever  had  been.  And  the  padre 
goes  too,  to  enjoy  himself  as  a  padre  may  in  a  brilliant  capital, 
and  forgets  all  about  la  mere  la  Tulipe,  who  lives  and  cooks,  amid 
the  click  of  the  billiard-balls,  away  in  the  little  estaminet  in 
sleepy  Plessis-sur-Saone,  and  wonders  what  her  gars  is  after  that 
he  does  not  write.  Till  one  day,  meeting  M.  le  Due  somewhere, 
perhaps  on  the  boulevard,  M.  le  Due  asks  him  if  ever  he  has 
remembered  the  dying  Sergeant's  request,  and  the  padre  says, 

*  Mais,  ma  foi,  oui — parfaitement ! '  and  that  some  day  he  will  do 
it — *  tout  a  I'heure,  tout  a  Vheure  ; '  but  does  it  not ;  till  one  night, 
going  home  late,  as  sometimes  a  padre  will,  round  a  corner  he 
meets  the  Sergeant,  lantern  at  neck,  grisly,  grey,  reproachful; 
and  the  padre,  with  a  yell  of  terror,  falls  dead.     Only,  the  Due 
said,  the  bonhomme  met  a  '  chiffbnnier,  je  crois,  with  a  lantern 
and  stick  with  nail  at  the  end.     Still,  conscience  and  fear  and  the 
night  did  the  rest,  and  the  padre  fell  and  died.     '  Indubitable- 
ment? 

May  30. — I  am  getting  into  a  bad  way ;  I  am  breaking  into 
poetry.  *  Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we 
may  be ! ' 
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ROMANCE   IN  E. 
I. 

The  room  is  dusky ;  there  she  sits, 

And  plays  the  well-known  air, 
While  dim  the  windy  moonlight  flits 

About  her  braided  hair ; 
And  borne  from  out  the  summer  dark 
I  hear  the  village  watch -dog  bark. 

II. 

She  plays  the  air,  and  I  recall 

How  first  I  heard  it  by  the  sea ; 
1  know  each  chord,  remember  all 

The  meaning  it  once  held  for  me ; 
That  bitter  autumn  in  the  rain, 
Old  scar,  in  which  I  yet  feel  pain. 

in. 

And  as  she  plays,  thank  God,  my  heart 
Beats  strong  with  thankfulness  and  joy, 

That  I  have  lived  and  played  my  part, 
A  man,  and  not  a  lovesick  boy  ; 

A  man  I  come  to  her  and  cry, 

'  Play  for  me,  dearest,  till  I  die  ! ' 

I  was  strolling  in  the  fields,  trying  to  find  the  last  rhymes, 
when  I  came  plump  on  a  little  man  with  a  brown-grey  beard 
and  foolish  sot's  eyes,  suddenly  standing  in  front  of  me,  sucking 
at  a  black  wooden  pipe.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sort  of  lichen- 
coloured  coat,  burst  and  stained,  wore  black  trousers  and  bulgy 
boots,  and  carried  a  very  thick,  highly-varnished  stick. 

'  Why  are  yer  hiding  yerself  ? — peevish  and  out  of  sorts  ?  '  said 
he.  '  Eh  ? — unless  they're  all  fools  and  liars ! '  I  looked  at  him, 
and  saw  in  his  cheeks,  ridged  with  puce-coloured  ruchings,  and  a 
thickened  nose,  that  I  had  to  do  with  an  habitual  whisky-drinker. 
He  was  full  of  hard  breathings  and  gurgles  of  empty,  choking 
laughter.  We  stood  facing  each  other,  talking  for  some  little 
time,  he  incoherently  assuring  me  he  knew  me  quite  well ;  had 
travelled  14,000  miles  in  four  months;  hadn't  seen  the  Prince  of 
Wales  since  they  parted  in  America ;  could  quote  anything  out 
of  Shakespeare ;  had  read  more  before  he  was  five-and-twenty 
than  he'd  ever  have  time  to  remember ;  had  lost  1 ,000£.  in  the 
panic  on  Black  Friday — '  Never  see  such  faces,  never  shall  again, 
as  I  see  walking  up  and  down  Lombard  Street  that  day ; ' — was 
nearly  shot  by  a  Ked  Indian  lurking  behind  a  tree ;  had  gone  up 
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to  him  and  marched  him  into  camp  with  a  revolver ;  would  swop 
his  stick  against  mine  ;  and,  finally,  would  walk  me  into  the  village. 

*  We're  like  the  shepherds  on  Sorsbury  Plain,'  said  he  thickly, 
'  who  talk  'gether  houranalf  and  then  found  both  going  same  way.' 
Yes,  he  lived  in  the  village — course,  where  else  ? — owned  property 
there,  quarrelling  with  Magdalen  College  about  it;  lived  there 
long  enough  to  acquirer  title  ;  didn't  go  to  London,  too  expensive  ; 
lost  1,0001.  there  on  Black  Friday  in  one  day — in  one  day ! ! 
Lived  in  the  village  and  got  drunk  sometimes.     Whisky  ?  what 
was   whisky   but    nitric   acid    and    sulphuric   acid  ?     Children  ? 
Sons,  bigger  than  me.     None  of  'em  about,  couldn't  be  bothered 
to  know  where  they  were.     See  that  poplar,  tall  tree  ?    That  was 
his  poppuler.     See  that  house  ?    Good-looking  women  in  that 
house.     Who  lived  there  ?     Lawyer  lived  there ;  go  and  make  a 
call.     Not  this  evening  ?     S'm'other  evening  ;  get  over  hedge  if 
we  like.     '  Now  let's  go  to  Tanner's,  Joe  Tanner's.'    Bursts  into  a 
choke  of  laughter  when  I  remind  him  that  I  don't  know  Joe 
Tanner.     Won't  hear  of  it — 's  all  my  pretence.     He  stands  in 
the  road,  pointing  the  varnished  stick  at  the  cottage  next  door 
to  the  lawyer  and  the  good-looking  women.    'My  prop'ty,'  he 
says,  *  isn't  it,  Miss's  Champion  ?  '     Mrs.  Champion,  an  old  lady 
leaning  over  the  gate,  treats  him  with  silent  contempt.     '  My 
prop'fcy,  far  as  the  poppuler ;  dispute  with   Magdalen    College.' 

*  Is  he  your  neighbour  ?  '  I  called  out  to  Mrs.  Champion.     '  He 
lives  next  door,'  said  the  old  lady  angrily.     *  Is  he  a  good  neigh- 
bour ?  '   '  He's  a  very  ba-ad  neighbour,  he  wants  somebody  dra-aing 
him  through  the  harse-pond ! '    The  old  man  snorts  with  laughter. 

*  Come  on,'  he  says,  '  she's  no  good.'     '  His  wife's  a  good  woman 
enough,'  calls  Mrs.  Champion  after  us,  '  and  he's  a  ba-ad,  noisy, 
drunken  old  man,  and  he  wants  dra-aing  through  the  harse-pond ! ' 
'  She  lives  on  my  prop'ty,'  says  the  old  man,  knocking  out  his 
pipe  on  a  short  thick  hand  ;  '  old  fool ! '    *  Ah !  Joe  Tamplin ! ' — 
this  in  a  warning  note  to  a  foolish-looking  young  man  walking 
with  his  arm  in  that  of  a  young  woman  who  looked  uncommonly 
severe  at  the   sight  of  us.     '  Ah ! — Dressmaker  from  Bensing,' 
he  said  to  me.     '  Why,  she's  as  tall  as  he  is.'     *  Engaged  to  be 
married  ? '      'I  don't  know.     She's  a  dressmaker  from  Bensing, 
tell  you.     Joe   lives   with   his   aunt  there.     Nice   house.     My 
prop'ty.' 

I  was  getting  a  little  tired  of  the  old  man,  evidently  a  village 
Monsieur  Pimbeche,  and  desired  to  drop  him  before  going  to  Joe 
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Tanner's ;  so  I  made  a  disposition  to  walk  off  to  the  left,  home 
over  the  fields.  *  Don't  be  weak,'  he  said  almost  tearfully ;  *  come 
Joe  Tanner's,  this  way.'  There  was  a  boy  standing  against  the 
wall,  wondering  who  I  was  to  walk  about  with  so  well-known  and 
disreputable  a  character;  and  on  my  inquiring  whether  I  was 
right  to  go  to  the  left  or  on  by  Joe  Tanner's,  '  Left,'  he  said,  '  so 
fur's  the  stile,  and  then  cross  the  medder,'  and  so  on.  '  You're  a 
liar,  young  Weller,'  said  the  old  man;  'all  the  Wellers  liars.' 

*  You're  a  liar,'  said  the  boy  sturdily,  making  ready  to  run  from 
the  varnished  stick.     'What  sort  of  an  old  man  is  he  ?'  I  asked. 

*  Gets  drunk,'  said  the  boy.     '  Anything  else  ? '     'I  don't  know,' 
the  boy  replied  stupidly.     So  after  a  slight  and  awkward  pause — 
the  old  man  breathing  very  heavily — I  went  to  the  left ;  the  old 
man  finding  his  voice  to  cry  after  me  not  to  be  weak,  and  the  boy 
dashing  in  to  pick  up  the  penny  I  threw  him. 

'  Come  over  and  see  you  one  afternoon,'  I  said,  '  and  have  a 
talk ; '  and  so  came  late  over  the  fields  home  to  supper. 

June  1.  The  ( Barley-moiv.' — The  shifting  sunlight  falls  into 
the  yellow  and  white  kitchen  of  the  *  Barley-mow,'  where  I  sit  at 
tea,  through  the  little  square  window-panes,  diamond-scrawled, 
on  to  the  stone  floor.  Hams  in  white  bags  hang  up  the  shiny 
black  chimney,  a  sketch-book  and  a  knapsack  are  on  the  chair. 
There  are  women's  voices  from  the  parlour,  not  quite  ladies'  voices. 
I  met  them  crossing  the  bridge  with  strides  of  the  corps-de- 
ballet,  a  sort  of  taking  the  stage  way ;  straw  hats  and  shirts ; 
Frisette  and  Musette  sur  Veau.  They  like  to  get  away  into  a 
field  and  get  handsful  of  moon-daisies,  being  truly  superstitious. 
They  like  to  recall  the  time  when  they  were  gardener's  daughters 
and  be  simple  once  more.  No,  they  want  to  go  alone,  please. 
They  don't  want  any  company  when  they  pick  flowers ;  the  past 
is  all  the  more  difficult  for  them  to  recall  in  company. 

Odd  households,  even  in  the  country;  in  peaceful  farms, 
covered  with  wisteria,  and  the  grapes  already  beginning  to  think 
of  their  bunches  along  the  front  and  over  the  door.  I  was  stay- 
ing in  such  a  one  last  night.  Ducks  and  fowls,  cherry-trees, 
and  a  huge  creaking  pump  ;  every  country  sound  and  sight ;  and 
inside,  a  menage  a  trois — husband,  wife,  and  friend :  a  broken- 
down  hotel-keeper  and  wife,  and  a  shady  solicitor  with  vicious, 
ragged  grey  whiskers,  and  a  straw  hat  as  battered  as  his  face.  As 
the  bells  for  church  were  ringing,  I  saw  the  husband  conducting 
the  friend  to  the  farmyard  gate,  pointing  him  the  way  to  church  ; 
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the  friend  having  dressed  himself  in  black  with  a  rackety  tall 
hat,  looking  altogether  like  a  Haymarket  horse-dealer.  The 
parson  comes  and  dines  with  them  occasionally  in  the  kitchen, 
and  guffaws  over  a  pipe. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  girl  there  in  the  farm,  maid  and 
nursery-governess  combination,  and  the  parson  desired  to  question 
her  about  her  religious  condition ;  but  she,  with  the  unerring 
instinct  of  a  woman,  scented  the  absence  of  the  monk  under  the 
hood,  and  would  have  none  of  him.  *  Jacynthe,  my  child,  thou 
art  right  to  go  hide  in  the  orchard ;  fill  not  his  reverence's  pipe  ; 
confess  not  thyself  to  that  black  and  scowling  phiz.' 

*  A  mad  world,  my  masters  ! '  The  hostess  of  the  *  Barley- 
mow,'  in  a  red  jersey,  laughs  shrilly  and  flies  hither  and  thither ; 
the  ladies  scream  with  laughter  in  the  parlour ;  then  the  deeper 
voices  of  the  men ;  then  the  church  bells  for  evening  service. 
So  the  world  jangles.  Now  they  are  singing  '  The  Anchor's 
Weighed  '  most  woefully  out  of  tune. 

June  5th. — Friendly  people :  I  must  say  I  like  friendly 
people.  To  drive  in  among  them  at  a  tennis  party,  a  complete 
stranger,  and  yet  be  warmly  welcomed ;  the  mamma  at  once  to 
ask  your  opinion  as  to  whether  she  can  take  her  daughters  on  the 
barges  at  Oxford ;  the  father  to  conduct  you  over  the  church  and 
tell  you  everything ;  the  daughters  to  smile  trimly  and,  when  it 
rains  a  little,  to  sing  to  you  the  society  ballads  of  three  years  ago. 
The  tennis  court  is  uneven,  the  play  weak,  but  what  of  that  ? 
Doves  and  pigeons  flutter  and  swoop  and  are  terrified  with  tennis 
balls.  Among  us  all  only  one  superior  female  in  a  tight  black 
silk,  quite  a  private-view  sort  of  dress ;  she  sits  all  her  length, 
talking  slip-slop  out  of  a  society  paper,  when  a  tennis-ball  dumps 
her  on  her  long  nose.  Fashionable  consternation !  But  I  cannot 
help  being  glad,  and  laugh  behind  my  racket.  I  know  her  sort  so 
well :  she  presses  one  of  the  nice  trim  girls  to  sing  and  talks  all 
through  it,  pecks  at  her  through  her  veil  when  she  is  going,  and 
tells  her  she  must  come  and  spend  the  day  and  sing  to  her  again. 
She  disappears  with  a  smile  like  a  bad  photograph,  convinced  we 
are  all  delighted  with  her  and  envy  her  her  charming  manners. 
Present  also  a  youth  with  the  most  enormous  Sandhurst  side  on  ; 
six  months  with  his  regiment  will  knock  all  that  out  of  him. 
Also  present  two  young  ladies  of  the  ineffective  sort  I  cannot 
conceive  as  being  any  good  or  satisfaction  to  anyone.  Trim 
daughter  gives  me  syringa  when  we  part ;  she  is  one  large  healthy 
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blush.  She  says,  '  It's  such  nonsense  me  singing ! '  but  she  sings 
away,  trills  and  plays  her  own  accompaniments,  and  I  sit  and  watch 
her  bright  and  pretty  profile.  Good-bye,  friendly  people !  May  I 
land  some  other  day  again  in  your  green  and  fresh  island,  may 
your  welcome  be  as  sincere  and  I  only  worthy  of  it.  They  wave 
to  me  from  the  porch  as  I  drive  off  in  my  ramshackle  trap  with 
the  depressed  little  pony. 

A  quiet  week.     June  7th  to  I4lh. 

Monday. — Worked  all  morning ;  read  and  dozed  over  *  Elec- 
tive Affinities ' ;  vast  amount  of  moral  priggishness  in  it.  Many 
letters  and  out  on  to  river ;  long  and  steady  pull. 

Tuesday. — Left  razor  at  forge.  Ben  has  gone  and  is  leaning 
over  palings,  smoking  and  waiting  for  haymaking.  Over  by  cart 
to  Eectory  for  tennis.  Drunken  driver,  pretty  blue  eyes,  driving 
horse  with  new  rope  reins ;  cursed  and  wept,  the  whole  gamut  of 
beer.  Oh,  very  drunk  he  was ;  had  to  get  a  load  of  hay  and 
drive  back  to  Wallingford.  Cried  fearfully  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  his  mother.  Never  would  ;  ne-ver  would  ! 

Wednesday. — Dark  all  day.  Superb  evening ;  on  to  river  as 
far  as  Benson  Lock.  Boatkeeper  was  ambitious  after  a  house  in 
the  village  and  lodgers ;  wife  an  hexcellent  cook,  hexcellent  cook  ! 
Very  odd,  it  is  the  only  h  I  have  heard  him  misplace.  I  fancy  he 
thinks  it  is  the  right  word. 

Thursday. — Wet.  Telegraphed  a  friend,  who  is  producing  a 
play,  best  wishes  for  success.  Paid  a  call;  not  in.  View  into  odd, 
bare,  old  oak  hall ;  like  a  house  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Long 
dull  walk ;  met  rather  a  pretty  woman.  We  stared  at  each  other 
in  the  who-the-deuce-are-you  sort  of  way. 

Friday. — To  Eectory,  Met  smart  girl  driving  low  dogcart ; 
white  tie,  waistcoat,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  Chess.  Brilliant 
night.  Walk  over  fields  home. 

Saturday. — Steamer  to  Oxford.  Opposite  the  barges,  the 
hour  seven,  youth  plunging  off  the  rafts  and  lunging  across  the 
brown  tepid  water;  upsetting  themselves  from  pure  joy  in  the 
golden  evening  out  of  canoes  and  dingies.  Oxford  city,  grey  and 
cool  in  the  twilight ;  drove  up  in  a  hansom  just  in  time  for 
dinner,  took  in  long  girl,  sister  of  a  Don,  and  very  like  her  brother 
in  all  respects,  being  donnish. 

Sunday. — Long  trudge  round  Blenheim  ;  a  noble  pile,  fit  for 
a  nation's  gift  to  a  great  soldier.  The  oaks  are  planted  and  seem 
to  advance  on  the  palace  in  the  order  the  regiments  were  stationed 
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on  the  immortal  day  itself.  Dined  at  college  high  table ;  we 
drank  wine  to  each  other ;  common  room  afterwards  and  ;63  port, 
quantity  of  it.  Found  two  old  schoolfellows  were  fellows ;  talk 
on  all  imaginable  subjects ;  they  both  regret  their  lives,  the 
undergraduate  past ;  pipes  after  hall  and  the  endless  philosophical 
jargon  of  two  and  twenty.  Drove  home  in  hansom  :  sentimental ; 
streets  and  colleges  dark  and  looming  in  heavy  wet  night  air. 
Enjoyed  evening  immensely ;  '63  port. 

And  next  day  steamer  home  again  to  Day's  Lock.  Hopelessly 
dull  fellow-passengers,  all  of  them.  Husband  and  wife;  wife 
says,  *  There's  a  barge,  do  you  see,  George  ? '  and  they  both  stare 
at  it  till  it  passes.  Grid  works  a  stocking  in  spectacles ;  admire 
her  courage  in  putting  them  on  publicly;  husband  picks  out 
places  on  river  panorama.  Fearful  man  comes  to  ask  fearful 
woman  how  she  is  getting  on.  (  Naicely,  thanks  ! '  As  for  me,  I 
read  '  Noctes  Ambrosianffi,'  and  keep  up  my  character  for 
superiority. 

June  16th. — Oh,  happy  day,  so  soon  gone!  and  yet  to  rest 
always  in  my  memory,  like  the  dance  of  the  daffodils. 

June  nth. — Orchestral  practice,  if  you  please;  Spohr's  'Last 
Judgment.'  I  carry  the  fiddle-case  and  find  them  all  tuning  up ; 
sounds  like  the  blessed  theatre.  The  general  bends  over  his 
'cello  and  saws  away  as  though  he  were  cutting  wood.  *  Grieg's 
concerto  ?  Who  plays  Grieg's  concerto  ?  '  '  Why,  I  do  ; '  I,  a  shy, 
odd  girl,  whom  I  should  just  have  thought  capable  of  managing 
'  Echoes  from  Killarney.'  Really,  one  never  knows  anything 
about  anybody,  nor  ever  shall,  till  we  meet  la  haut,  and  all  secrets 
are  discovered.  What  surprises  there  will  be  then  ;  how  we  shall 
have  misunderstood  each  other !  Just  consider  how  we  most  of 
us  struggle  to  express  ourselves  nobly  in  the  grand  manner,  and, 
notwithstanding,  only  squeaks  come.  It  rains,  and  I  sit  quietly 
below  in  the  Temperance  refreshment-room  and  read  the  illus- 
trated papers  a  month  old.  I  feel  as  though  I  were  at  the 
dentist's,  and  the  musical  struggles  up  above  suggest  the  cries  of 
the  tortured. 

June  18th. — I  met  Ted  of  the  forge  in  the  village,  bag  on 
shoulder,  on  his  way  to  a  job.  He  tells  me  Ben  is  still  out  of 
work,  and  will  be  till  the  haymaking  sets  in  regularly.  When  I 
ask  him  how  the  wife  and  children  live  meantime,  he  says  the 
neighbours  give  them  an  occasional  meal.  And  then  Ben  has 
the  happy  digestive  faculty  of  being  able  to  make  something  out 
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of  what  turns  most  other  people's  stomachs.  If  a  beast  dies — for 
instance,  a  sheep  or  a  pig — the  nature  of  the  disease  does  not 
seem  to  affect  Ben,  who  begs  the  remains  and  feasts  royally. 
Meantime,  he  smokes  in  the  happiest,  laziest  fashion,  and  I  see 
his  children,  brown  and  healthy,  running  about  with  old  hoops  and 
broken  biscuit  tins,  much  merrier  than  little  princes. 

June  20th. — This  time  to-morrow  night  I  shall  be  at  a  dance, 
as  inane  as  anyone  in  the  room.  But  oh,  I  am  wae,  wae  at 
leaving  this  little  chamber  of  mine  with  one  step  down,  the 
geraniums  in  saucers,  the  sliding  windows,  the  samplers,  broken 
sofa,  round  table  that  has  so  often  groaned  under  the  weight  of 
my  elbows  and  my  thought !  My  mind  is  whitewashed,  the 
cobwebs  gone,  and  in  the  attic  of  my  brain  sits  a  gentle  image, 
her  bright  head  bent,  modest,  pure  and  simple.  I  see  her  in  a 
vision  like  Margaret  at  her  wheel.  Good-bye,  my  dear!  In 
trouble  and  temptation  I  shall  turn  to  you.  Like  the  Madonna 
on  the  ship,  tossed  ship  of  my  wandering  and  stormy  course,  thou 
shalt  be  for  me  the  protecting  saint,  and  the  little  lamp  that 
burns  before  thee  shall,  if  God  will,  be  a  guide  for  me  to  the 
stars ! 
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A    BRIDE   FROM   THE  BUSH. 
CHAPTER  XIII. 

A     SOCIAL     INFLICTION. 

HAPPILY  for  all  concerned,  there  was  something  else  to  be  thought 
about  that  day  :  it  was  the  day  of  Lady  Bligh's  garden-party. 

The  British  garden-party  is  possibly  unique  among  the  social 
gatherings  of  the  world.  It  might  be  a  revelation  to  most 
intelligent  foreigners.  It  is  held,  of  course,  in  the  fresh  air  ;  the 
weather,  very  likely,  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  lawn  is  soft 
and  smooth  and  perfectly  shaven  ;  sweeping  shadows  fall  athwart 
it  from  the  fine  old  trees.  The  flower-beds  are  splendidly 
equipped ;  their  blended  odours  hover  in  the  air.  The  leaves 
whisper  and  the  birds  sing.  The  scene  is  agreeably  English. 
But  let  in  the  actors.  They  are  English  too.  The  hostess  on  the 
lawn  receiving  the  people,  and  slipping  them  through  her  busy 
fingers  into  solitude  and  desolation — anywhere,  anywhere,  out  of 
her  way ;  the  stout  people  in  the  flimsy  chairs,  in  horrid  jeopardy 
which  they  alone  do  not  realise ;  the  burly,  miserable  male  supers, 
in  frock-coats  and  silk-hats,  standing  at  ease  (but  only  in  a  technical 
sense)  around  the  path,  ashamed  to  eat  the  ices  that  the  footman 
proffers  them,  ashamed  of  having  nobody  to  talk  to  but  their 
sisters  or  wives — who  are  worse  than  no  one  :  it  is  so  feeble  to  be 
seen  speaking  only  to  them.  This  is  the  British  garden-party  in  the 
small  garden,  in  the  suburbs.  In  the  large  garden,  in  the  country, 
you  may  lose  yourself  among  the  fruit-trees  without  being  either 
missed  or  observed ;  but  this  is  not  a  point  in  favour  of  the  in- 
stitution. And  even  in  suburban  districts  there  are  bold  spirits 
that  aspire  to  make  their  garden-parties  different  to  everybody 
else's,  and  not  dull ;  who  write  '  Lawn  Tennis '  in  the  corner  of 
their  invitation-cards  before  ascertaining  the  respective  measure- 
ments of  a  regulation  court  and  of  their  own  back  gardens.  But 
beware  of  these  ambitious  souls ;  they  add  yet  another  terror  to 
the  British  garden-party.  To  go  in  flannels  and  find  everybody 
else  in  broadcloth ;  to  be  received  as  a  champion  player  in  con- 
sequence, and  asked  whether  you  have  '  entered  at  Wimbledon  ' ; 
to  be  made  to  play  in  every  set  (because  you  are  the  only  man  in 
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flannels),  with  terrible  partners,  against  adversaries  more  terrible 
still — with  the  toes  of  the  on-lookers  on  the  side  lines  of  the  court, 
and  the  dining-room  windows  in  peril,  should  you  but  swing  back 
your  racket  for  your  usual  smashing  service,  once  in  a  way,  to 
show  them  how  it  is  done  :  all  this  amounts  to  putting  in  your 
afternoon  in  purgatory,  in  the  section  reserved  for  impious  lawn- 
tennis  players.  Yet  nothing  is  more  common.  The  lawn  must 
be  utilised,  either  for  lawn-tennis,  or  for  bowls  (played  with 
curates),  or  by  the  erection  of  a  tent  for  refreshments.  By 
Granville's  intervention,  the  Blighs  had  the  refreshment-tent. 

Lady  Bligh  would  not  have  given  garden-parties  at  all,  could 
she  have  been  '  at  home  '  in  any  other  way ;  but  as  her  set  was 
largely  composed  of  people  living  actually  in  town,  who  would  not 
readily  come  ten  miles  out  for  a  dinner-party,  still  less  for  an 
after-dinner  party,  she  had  really  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Still, 
Lady  Bligh's  garden-parties  were  not  such  very  dull  affairs  after 
all.  They  were  very  much  above  the  suburban  average.  To  the 
young  and  the  curious  they  held  out  attractions  infinitely  greater 
than  garden-party  lawn-tennis,  though  these  could  not  be  adver- 
tised on  the  cards  of  invitation.  For  instance,  you  were  sure  of 
seeing  a  celebrity  or  two,  if  not  even  the  highest  dignitaries  with 
some  of  the  dignity  in  their  pockets.  And  it  is  inexpressible  how 
delightful  it  was  to  come  across  a  group  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges 
gorging  strawberry  ices  unblushingly  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
marquee.  On  the  present  occasion,  when  the  stoutest  and  most 
pompous  Q.C.  at  the  Bar — Mr.  Merivale — sat  down  on  the 
slenderest  chair  in  the  garden,  and  thence,  suddenly,  upon  the 
grass,  the  situation  was  full  of  charm  for  Granville  and  some  of 
his  friends,  who  vied  with  one  another  in  a  right  and  proper 
eagerness  to  help  the  great  man  to  his  feet.  Even  Gladys  (who 
was  so  very  far  from  being  in  a  laughing  mood)  laughed  at  this  ; 
though  she  was  not  aware  that  the  stout  gentleman  was  a  Q.C., 
nor  of  the  significance  of  those  initials,  had  anyone  told  her  so. 

But  this  was  all  the  entertainment  that  Gladys  extracted  from 
the  long  afternoon.  She  was  amused,  at  the  moment,  in  spite  of 
herself;  she  was  not  amused  a  second  time.  She  kept  ingeniously 
in  the  background.  Alfred  was  attentive  to  her,  of  course,  but 
not  foolishly  attentive,  this  afternoon.  And  Granville  introduced 
to  her  one  of  his  clean-shaven  friends,  whom  Gladys  conversed 
with  for  perhaps  a  minute.  She  was  also  presented  by  the 
Judge — in  his  recent  genial,  fatherly  manner — to  one  or  two  of 
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his  colleagues.  Plainly,  the  disgraceful  scene  in  Hyde  Park  had 
not  yet  reached  Sir  James's  ears.  But  that  scandal  was  being 
discreetly  discussed  by  not  a  few  of  the  guests.  Gladys  suspected 
as  much,  though  she  did  not  know  it.  She  imagined  herself  to 
be  a  not  unlikely  subject  of  conversation  in  any  case,  but  quite  a 
tempting  one  in  the  light  of  her  last  escapade.  But  this  idea 
did  not  worry  her.  In  some  moods  it  is  possible  to  be  acutely 
self-conscious  without  being  the  least  sensitive  ;  Gladys's  present 
mood  was  one.  More  often  than  at  the  people,  she  gazed  up  at 
the  window  of  her  own  room,  and  longed  to  be  up  there,  alone. 
She  neither  took  any  interest  in  what  was  going  on  around  her, 
nor  cared  what  the  people  were  whispering  concerning  her.  No 
doubt  they  were  whispering,  but  what  did  it  matter  ?  Misery  is 
impervious  to  scorn  and  ridicule  and  contempt.  These  things 
wound  the 'vanity  ;  misery  deadens  it.  Gladys  was  miserable. 

Among  the  later  arrivals  was  Miss  Travers.  Her  father  could 
not  come  :  he  was  doing  the  fair  thing  by  the  Party  and  his  con- 
stituents :  it  was  his  first  term.  Miss  Travers  came  alone,  and 
intended  to  go  back  alone,  the  later  the  better.  Whitechapel 
had  made  her  fearless  and  independent.  She  rather  hoped  to  be 
asked  to  stop  to  dinner :  some  people  were  certain  to  stay,  for  the 
Blighs  were  uncommonly  hospitable,  and  in  many  things  quite 
unconventional ;  and  Miss  Travers  intended  to  be  one  of  those 
people,  if  she  got  the  opportunity.  She  also  intended  to  cultivate 
the  most  original  specimen  of  her  sex  that  she  had  ever  yet  met 
with  ;  and  for  this  she  tried  to  make  the  opportunity. 

But  the  most  original  of  her  sex  was  also  one  of  the  most 
slippery,  when  she  liked  ;  she  dodged  Miss  Travers  most  cleverly, 
until  the  pursuer  was  herself  pursued,  and  captured.  Her  captor 
was  a  rising  solicitor,  a  desirable  gentleman  and  an  open  admirer, 
but  he  did  not  improve  his  chances  by  that  interview.  Miss 
Travers  was  disappointed,  almost  annoyed.  The  unlucky  lawyer 
sought  to  make  her  smile  with  a  story :  the  story  of  the  '  cooee  !  ' 
(he  knew  her  intimately)  as  he  had  heard  it.  Her  appreciation 
of  humour  was  vast,  for  a  woman  ;  he  knew  she  would  be  tickled. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  version  he  had  heard  was  already  fearfully 
exaggerated,  and,  as  Miss  Travers  drew  him  on  gently,  yet  without 
smiling  as  he  wished  her  to,  the  good  fellow  improvised  circum- 
gtances  still  more  aggravating  and  scandalous  ;  and  then — sweet 
Miss  Travers  annihilated  him  in  a  breath. 

*  I  was  in  their  carriage  at  the  time,  myself ;  but — you  will 
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excuse  my  saying  so — I  shouldn't  have  recognised  the  incident 
from  your  description  ! ' 

It  .was  a  staggerer  ;  but  Miss  Travers  did  not  follow  up  the 
blow.  She  reproved  him,  it  is  true,  but  so  kindly,  and  with  such 
evident  solicitude  for  his  moral  state,  that  the  wretch  was  in 
ecstasies  in  two  minutes. 

£  At  all  events,'  he  said,  with  enthusiasm,  '  she  has  you  for  her 
champion !  I  won't  hear  another  word  about  her  ;  Til  champion 
her  too ! ' 

*  If  you  spoke  to  her  for  one  moment,'  Miss  Travers  replied, 
'  you  would  own  yourself  that  she  is  charming.  You  never  saw 
such  eyes ! ' 

This  the  lawyer  seemed  to  question,  by  the  rapt  manner  in 
which  he  peered  into  Miss  Travers's  own  eyes ;  but  the  speech  was 
the  prettier  for  being  left  unspoken ;  and  here  the  lawyer  showed 
some  self-restraint  and  more  wisdom.  But  immediately  the  lady 
left  him  :  she  had  descried  her  quarry. 

Gladys  dodged  again,  and,  passing  quickly  through  the  tent, 
heard  two  words  that  sent  the  blood  to  her  cheek?.  The  words 
were  in  close  conjunction — *  cooee  I '  and  '  disgrace.'  Without  turn- 
ing to  see  who  had  uttered  them — the  voice  was  unfamiliar — she 
hurried  through  into  the  house,  and  finding  the  little  morning- 
room  quite  empty,  went  in  there  to  sit  down  and  think. 

She  was  not  wounded  by  the  chance  words  ;  her  lifeless  pride ' 
had  not  quickened  and  become  vulnerable  all  in  a  moment — it 
was  not  that.  But  it  was  this :  what  she  had  done  she  realised 
now,  for  the  first  time,  fully.  Disgrace !  She  had  disgraced  Lady 
Bligh,  Sir  James,  Alfred,  Granville,  all  of  them  ;  in  a  public  place, 
she,  the  interloper  in  the  family,  had  brought  down  disgrace  upon 
them  all.  Disgrace  ! — that  was  what  people  were  saying.  Dis- 
grace to  the  Blighs — that  was  why  she  minded  what  the  people 
said.  And  she  minded  this  so  much  now  that  she  rocked  herself 
to  and  fro  where  she  sat,  and  wrung  her  large  strong  hands,  and 
groaned  aloud. 

And  it  was  not  only  once  ;  she  had  disgraced  them  many  times, 
And  all  had  been  forgiven.  But  this  could  never  be  forgiven. 

If  only  she  had  never  married  poor  Alfred ;  if  only  she  had 
never  come  among  his  family,  to  behave  worse  than  their  very 
servants !  The  servants  ?  Would  Bella  Bunn  have  behaved  so 
in  her  place  ?  It  was  not  likely,  for  even  Bella  had  been  able  to 
give  her  hints,  and  she  had  consulted  Bella  upon  points  on  which 
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:she  would  have  been  ashamed  to  confess  her  ignorance,  even  to 
Alfred.  But,  in  spite  of  all  their  hints  and  their  patience,  she  had 
'brought  only  unhappiness  to  them  all ;  there  could  be  no  more 
happiness  for  them  or  for  her  while  she  remained  in  the  family. 

*  I  ought  to  be  dead — or  back  in  the  Bush  ! '  she  cried  again, 
in  her  heart.  *  Oh,  if  only  one  was  as  easy  as  the  other  ! ' 

These  were  her  sole  longings.  Of  the  two,  one  was  strong  and 
not  new  (being  intensified,  not  produced,  by  the  circumstances), 
"but  sufficiently  impracticable.  The  other  was  easy  to  compass, 
••easy  to  the  point  of  temptation,  but  as  yet  not  nearly  so  strong, 
being  entirely  the  impulse  of  events.  But  neither  longing  was  at 
present  anything  more  than  a  longing ;  no  purpose  showed 
through  either  yet.  The  reality  of  Alfred's  love,  the  feeling  that 
it  would  kill  him  to  lose  her,  was  accountable  for  this.  Gladys's 
resolution  was,  so  far,  a  blank  tablet,  not  because  purpose  was 
absent,  but  because  it  was  not  yet  become  visible. 

An  analogy  may  be  borrowed  from  the  sensitive  film  used  for 
the  production  of  a  photographic  negative.  The  impression  is 
taken,  yet  the  film  remains  blank  as  it  was  before,  until  the  proper 
.acid  is  applied,  when  the  impression  becomes  visible. 

Now,  a  moral  acid,  acting  upon  that  blank  tablet  of  the  mind, 
would  produce  a  precisely  similar  effect.  Suppose  Gladj's  became 
-convinced  that  Alfred  would  be  a  happier  man  without  her,  that 
it  would  be  even  a  relief  to  him  to  lose  her :  this  would  supply 
the  moral  acid. 

The  effect  of  this  moral  acid  would  coincide  with  that  of  the 
photographer's  acid.  In  either  case  something  that  had  been  im- 
perceptible hitherto  would  now  start  out  in  sharp  outline.  The 
blank  film  would  yield  the  negative  picture  ;  the  vague  longings 
of  Gladys  would  take  the  shape  of  two  distinct  alternatives,  one 
of  them  inevitable. 

Suppose  this  happened,  one  of  these  alternatives  was  so  simple 
as  to  be  already,  in  its  embryo  state,  something  of  a  temptation ; 
while  the  other  would  remain  a  moral  impossibility. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Bride  confronted  no  alterna- 
tives yet,  but  merely  experienced  vague,  passionate  longings.  In 
this  state  of  mind,  however,  but  one  drop  of  acid  was  needed  to 
produce  development. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
'HEAR  MY   PRAYER!' 

Miss  TRAVERS  did  not,  after  all,  succeed  in  cornering  Gladys  at 
the  garden-party,  but  she  did  contrive  to  get  herself  asked  to  stay 
later,  and  without  much  difficulty  (she  would  probably  have  found 
it  far  more  difficult  to  go  with  the  rest — hostesses  were  tenacious 
of  Miss  Travers) ;  and  after  dinner,  when  the  ladies  went  off  to 
the  drawing-room,  her  stubborn  waiting  was  at  last  rewarded. 

Some  other  people  had  stayed  to  dinner  also,  in  the  same 
informal  way,  and  among  them  one  or  two  of  Granville's  friends. 
These  young  men  had  come  to  the  garden-party  by  no  advice  of" 
Gran's — in  fact,  those  who  chanced  to  have  mentioned  to  him  Lady 
Bligh's  invitation  he  had  frankly  told  to  stay  away  and  not  to  be 
fools.  But,  having  come,  he  insisted  on  their  staying.  *  For,'  he 
said,  '  you  deserve  compensation,  you  fellows ;  and  the  Judge's 
wine,  though  I  say  it,  hasn't  a  fault — unless  it's  spoiling  a  man 
for  his  club's.' 

And  while  the  young  men  put  the  truth  of  this  statement  to- 
a  more  earnest  test  than  could  be  applied  before  the  ladies  left 
the  table,  Miss  Travers,  in  the  drawing-room,  at  last  had  Gladys 
to  herself.  And  Miss  Travers  was  sadly  disappointed — as,  perhaps,, 
she  deserved  to  be.  Gladys  had  very  little  to  say  to  her.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  no  less  irksome  to  the  Bride  to  listen  than. 
to  talk  herself.  But  they  happened  to  be  sitting  close  to  the- 
piano,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  very  happy  thought  struck 
Gladys,  which  she  instantly  expressed  in  the  abrupt  question : 

f  You  sing,  Miss  Travers,  don't  you  ?  ' 

'  In  a  way.' 

'  In  a  way !  I've  heard  all  about  the  way ! '  Gladys  smiled  j 
Miss  Travers  thought  the  smile  sadly  changed  since  yesterday.. 
'  Sing  now.' 

*  You  really  want  me  to  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  really.     And  you  must.'     Gladys  opened  the  piano. 
Miss  Travers  sang  a  little  song  that  Gladys  had  never  heard? 

before,  accompanying  herself  from  memory.  She  sang  very  sweetly,. 
very  simply — in  a  word,  uncommonly  well.  The  voice,  to  begin 
with,  was  an  exceptionally  sound  soprano,  but  the  secret  and  charm 
of  it  all  was,  of  course,  in  the  way  she  used  it.  Gladys  had  asked 
for  a  song  to  escape  from  a  chat,  but  she  had  forgotten  her  motive 
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in  asking,  she  had  forgotten  that  she  had  asked  for  it,  she  had 
forgotten  much  that  it  had  seemed  impossible  to  forget  even  thus, 
for  one  moment,  before  the  song  was  half  finished.  Very  pos- 
sibly, with  Gladys — who  knew  nothing  of  music — this  was  an 
appeal  to  the  senses  only,  but  it  gave  her  some  peaceful,  painless 
moments  when  such  were  rare ;  and  it  left  her,  with  everything 
coming  back  to  her,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  grateful  heart.  So 
grateful,  indeed,  was  Gladys  that  she  forgot  to  express  her  thanks 
until  Miss  Travers  smilingly  asked  her  how  she  liked  that  song ; 
and  then,  instead  of  answering,  Gladys  went  over  to  where  Lady 
Bligh  was  sitting,  bent  down,  and  asked  a  question,  which  was 
answered  in  a  whisper. 

Then  Gladys  came  back  to  the  piano.  '  Yes,  I  do  like  that 
song,  very,  very  much ;  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  answering 
you,  Miss  Travers,  but  I  was  thinking  of  something  else  ;  and  I 
want  you,  please,  to  sing  Mendelssohn's  "  Hear  my  Prayer ! " ' 
The  words  came  quickly — they  were  newly  learnt  from  Lady 
Bligh. 

Miss  Travers  could  not  repress  a  smile.  '  Do  you  know  what 
you  are  asking  me  for  ?  ' 

4  Yes ;  for  what  we  heard  in  church  last  Sunday  evening. 
That's  the  name,  because  I've  just  asked  Lady  Bligh.  I  would 
rather  you  sang  that  than  anything  else  in  the  world  ! ' 

*  But '     Miss  Travers  was  puzzled  by  the  Bride's  expres- 
sion; she  would  have  given  anything  not  to  refuse,  yet  what 
could  she  do  ?     *  But — it  isn't  the  sort  of  thing  one  can  sit  down 
and  sing — really  it  isn't.     It  wants  a  chorus,  and  it  is  very  long 
and  elaborate. 

*  Yes  ? '     Gladys  seemed  strangely  disappointed.     *  But  there 
was  one  part — the  part  I  liked — where  the  chorus  didn't  come 
in,  I  am  sure.     It  was  sung  by  a  boy.     You  could  do  it  so  much 
better !     It  was  about  the  wings  of  a  dove,  and  the  wilderness. 
You  know,  I  come  from  the  wilderness  myself — Gladys  smiled 
faintly — *  and  I  thought  I'd  never  heard  anything  half  so  lovely 
before ;  though  of  course  I've  heard  very  little.' 

*  No  matter  how  little  you  have  heard,  you  will  never  hear 
anything  much  more  beautiful  than  that,'  said  Miss  Travers,  with 
sympathetic  enthusiasm. 

*  Since  I  cannot  hear  it  now,  however,  there  is  an  end  of  it.' 
Gladys  sighed,  but  her  eyes  pleaded  still ;  it  was  impossible 

to  look  in  them  long  and  still  resist.    Miss  Travers  looked  but  for 
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a  moment,  then,  turning  round  to  the  keys,  she  softly  touched  a 
chord.  *  I  will  try  the  little  bit  you  liked,'  she  whispered,  kindly, 
4  whatever  I  make  of  it ! ' 

What  she  did  make  of  it  is  unimportant,  except  in  its  effect 
upon  Gladys.  This  effect  was  very  different  from  that  produced 
a  few  minutes  before  by  the  song ;  this,  at  least,  was  no  mere 
titillation  of  the  senses  by  agreeable  sounds.  And  it  differed 
quite  as  much  from  the  effect  produced  by  the  same  thing  in 
church  on  Sunday,  when  Gladys,  after  being  surprised  into  listen- 
ing, had  listened  only  to  the  words.  Then,  indeed,  the  music  had 
seemed  sweet  and  sad,  but  to-night  each  note  palpitated  with  a 
shivering,  tremulous  yearning,  dropping  into  her  soul  a  relief  as 
deep  as  that  of  sorrow  unbosomed,  a  comfort  as  soothing  as  the 
comfort  of  tears.  And  there  was  now  an  added  infinity  of  mean- 
ing in  the  words  (though  it  was  the  words  that  had  thrilled  her 
then — then,  before  she  had  brought  all  the  present  misery  to 
pass) : 

O  for  the  wings,  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  ! 
Far  away,  far  avray  would  I  rove  : 
In  the  wilderness  build  me  a  nest, 
And  remain  there  for  ever  at  rest. 

It  is  only  a  few  bars,  the  solo  here  ;  and  at  the  point  where  the 
chorus  catches  up  the  refrain  Miss  Travers  softly  ceased.  She 
turned  round  slowly  on  the  stool,  then  rose  up  quickly  in  surprise. 
Her  ardent  listener  was  gone.  And  as  Miss  Travers  stood  by  the 
piano,  peering  with  raised  eyebrows  into  every  corner  of  the  room, 
and  out  into  the  night  through  the  open  French  window,  the 
men  entered  the  room  in  a  body — she  was  surrounded. 

But  Gladys  had  stepped  softly  through  the  window  on  to  the 
lawn,  re-entered  the  house  by  another  way,  and  stolen  swiftly  up 
to  her  room.  The  last  strains  came  to  her  through  the  open 
window  of  the  drawing-room,  and  in  at  her  own  window,  at  which 
Gladys  now  knelt :  and  this  short  passage  through  the  outer  air 
brought  them  upward  on  the  breath  of  the  night,  rarefied  and 
softened  as  though  from  the  lips  of  far-off  angels  :  and  so  they 
reached  her  trembling  ears. 

The  scent  of  roses  was  in  the  air.  The  moon  was  rising,  and 
its  rays  spanned  the  river  with  a  broad  bridge  of  silver,  against 
which  some  of  the  foliage  at  the  garden-end  stood  out  in  fine 
filigree.  It  was  a  heavenly  night ;  it  was  a  sweet  and  tranquil 

place  ;  but  yet — 

0  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  ! 
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Gladys  had  been  home-sick  before ;  she  had  been  miserable 
and  desperate  for  many,  many  hours ;  but  at  this  moment  it 
seemed  as  though  hitherto  she  had  never  known  what  it  was  to 
pant  and  pray  in  real  earnest  for  her  old  life  and  her  own  country. 
She  was  almost  as  a  weak  woman  in  the  transports  of  spiritual 
fervour,  her  vision  rivetted  upon  some  material  mental  picture,  the 
soul  for  one  ecstatic  instant  separated  from  the  flesh — only  Gladys 
missed  the  ecstasy. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  room  ;  and  the  girl  remained  so 
entirely  motionless  as  she  knelt,  that  her  glossy  head,  just  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  sill,  would  have  seemed  in  the  moonlight  a 
mere  inanimate  accessory,  if  it  had  been  seen  at  all.  But  only 
the  bats  could  have  seen  Gladys,  and  they  did  not ;  at  all  events, 
it  was  the  touch  of  a  bat's  wing  upon  the  forehead  that  recalled 
her  to  herself,  making  her  aware  of  voices  within  earshot,  im- 
mediately below  her  window.  Her  room  was  over  the  dining- 
room.  The  voices  were  men's  voices,  and  the  scent  of  cigars 
reached  her  as  well.  She  could  hear  distinctly,  but  she  never 
would  have  listened  had  she  not  heard  her  own  name  spoken ; 
and  then — the  weakness  of  the  moment  prevented  her  from  rising. 

*  No,'  said  one  of  the  voices,  '  not  a  bit  of  it ;  oh  dear,  no ! 
Gladys  has  her  good  points ;  and,  frankly,  I  am  getting  rather  to 
like  her.    But  she  is  impossible  in  her  position.    The  whole  thing 
was  a  fearful  mistake,  which  poor  old  Alfred  will  live  to  repent.' 

The  voice  was  unmistakable ;  it  was  Granville's. 

'  But ' — and  the  other  voice  was  that  of  Granville's  most  inti- 
mate friend,  whom  he  had  introduced  to  Gladys  during  the 
course  of  the  afternoon — <  doesn't  he  repent  it  already,  think  you  ? ' 

*  Upon  rny  word,  I'm  not  sure  that  he  doesn't,'  said  Granville. 

*  If  you  ask  me,'  said  his  friend,  '  I  should  say  there  isn't  a 
doubt  of  it.     I've  been  watching  him  pretty  closely.     Mark  my 
words,  he's  a  miserable  man  ! ' 

*  Well,  I'm  half  inclined  to  agree  with  you,'  said  Granville. 
*  I  didn't  think  so  two  or  three  days  since,  but  now  I  do.     You 
see,  there  are  camels'  backs  and  there  are  last  straws  (though  I 
wish  there  were  no  proverbs);  and  there  never  was  a  heavier 
straw  than  yesterday's — 'gad !  'twas  as  heavy  as  the  rest  of  the 
load !     I  mean  the  perfectly  awful  scene  in  the  Park,  which  you 
know  about,  and  the  whole  town  knows  about,  and  the  low  papers 
will  publish,  confound  them  !     Yes,  I  believe  you're  right ;  he 
cartt  get  over  it.' 
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'  Poor  chap ! '  said  Granville's  friend. 

4 You  may  well  say  that.  Alfred  is  no  genius' — Granville 
was,  apparently — 'but  he  has  position;  he  has  money — luckily 
for  him  ;  he  means  to  settle  down  in  the  country  somewhere,  and, 
no  doubt,  he'd  like  to  be  somebody  in  the  county.  But  how  could 
he  ?  Look  at  his  wife  ! ' 

'  There  ought  to  be  a  separation,'  said  the  friend,  feelingly. 

'  Well,  I  don't  think  it's  quite  as  bad  as  that,'  said  Grranville, 
candidly.  '  Any  way,  there  never  will  be  one  ;  you  may  trust  her 
for  that.  And,  I  must  own,  I  don't  think  it's  all  the  main  chance 
with  her,  either  ;  they're  sufficiently  spooney.  Why,  she  will  not 
even  leave  him  for  a  week  on  a  visit,  though,  as  I  understand,  he's 
doing  his  best  to  persuade  her  to.' 

Gladys's  hands  tightened  upon  the  woodwork  of  the  window- 
frame. 

4  Can't  persuade  her  to  ?  '  cried  the  friend.  '  What  did  I  tell 
you  ?  Why,  Lord  love  you,  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  her  already ! ' 

This  was  rather  strong,  even  for  an  intimate  friend,  and  even 
though  the  intimate  friend  had  drunk  a  good  deal  of  wine. 
Granville's  tone  cooled  suddenly. 

'We'll  drop  the  subject,  I  think.  My  cigar's  done, and  you've 
smoked  as  much  as  is  good  for  you.  You  can  do  as  you  like,  but 
I'm  going  inside.' 

Their  footsteps  sounded  down  the  gravel-path ;  then  the  sound 
ceased  ;  they  had  gone  in  by  the  drawing-room  window. 

Gladys  had  never  once  altered  her  position  ;  she  did  not  alter 
it  now.  The  moon  rose  high  in  the  purple  sky,  and  touched  her 
head  with  threads  of  silver.  It  was  as  though  grey  hairs  had  come 
upon  her  while  she  knelt.  The  sudden  turning  of  the  door- 
handle, and  a  quick  step  upon  the  threshold,  aroused  her.  It  was 
Alfred  come  for  an  easier  coat.  The  people  were  gone. 

'  What — Gladys  !  '  he  cried.  She  rose  stiffly  to  her  feet,  and 
confronted  him  with  her  back  to  the  moonlight.  'Up  here — 
alone  ? ' 

'  You  didn't  miss  me,  then  ?  '  Her  tone  was  low  and  hoarse 
— 'the  words  ran  into  one  another  in  their  hurried,  eager  utterance. 

'  Why,  no,'  cried  Alfred  ;  '  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  didn't.' 

He  seemed  to  her  in  better  spirits  than  he  had  been  all  day ; 
his  voice  was  full  and  cheery,  and  his  manner  brisk.  Why? 
Evidently  the  evening  had  gone  off  very  agreeably.  Why  ?  Was 
it  because  he  had  got  rid  of  her  for  an  hour  ?  Was  it,  then,  true 
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that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  get  rid  of  her  for  a  week — that  he 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  her  for  ever  ?  It  was  as 
though  a  poniard  were  being  held  to  her  breast.  She  paused, 
and  nerved  herself  to  speak  calmly,  before,  as  it  were,  baring  her 
bosom  to  the  steel. 

'  Alfred,'  she  said  at  length,  with  slow  distinctness,  but  not  with 
the  manner  of  one  who  is  consciously  asking  a  question  of  life  or 
death,  '  I  have  been  thinking  it  over,  about  the  Barringtons ;  and 
I  think  I  should  like  to  go  to  them  on  Saturday  after  all.  May 
I  go?' 

'May  you?  'Alfred  fairly  shouted.  <I  am  only  too  delighted, 
'Gladdie  !  Of  course  you  may.' 

The  poniard  went  in — to  the  hilt. 

So  delighted  was  Alfred  that  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her.  Her  cheek  was  quite  cold,  her  frame  all  limp.  Though 
.she  reeled  on  her  feet,  she  seemed  to  shrink  instinctively  from 
his  support. 

'  What's  the  matter,  Gladdie  ? '  he  cried,  in  sudden  alarm. 
•*  What's  wrong— are  you  ill  ?  Stop,  I'll  fetch ' 

She  interrupted  him  in  a  whisper. 

*  Fetch  no  one.'  She  dropped  one  hand  upon  the  dressing- 
table,  leant  her  weight  upon  it,  and  motioned  him  back  with  the 
other.  <  I  am  not  ill ;  I  only  was  faint,  just  for  a  moment.  I  am 
all  right  now.  There,  that's  a  long  breath ;  I  can  speak  quite 
(properly  again.  You  see,  it  was  only  a  passing  faintness.  I 
must  have  fallen  asleep  by  the  window.  I  was  enjoying  the 
lovely  night,  and  that  must  have  done  it.  There,  I  am  only  tired 
now,  and  want  sleep.' 

The  acid  had  been  applied,  and  not  in  drops.  Its  work  was 
•complete. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE     FIRST     PARTING. 

IT  was  Saturday  forenoon,  and  everything  was  ready  for  the  depar- 
ture of  Gladys.  Moreover,  the  moment  had  come.  Garrod  was 
•at  the  door  with  the  carriage  ;  the  phlegmatic  stable-boy,  having 
performed  feats  of  unsuspected  strength  with  the  luggage,  had 
retired  into  his  own  peculiar  shell,  and  lurked  in  sullen  humility 
at  the  far  side  of  the  horses ;  while  Mr.  Dix  figured  imposingly 
in  the  hall.  Alfred  was  here  too,  waiting  for  Gladys  to  come 
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down.  But  Gladys  was  upstairs  saying  good-bye  to  Lady  Bligh,. 
and  lingering  over  the  parting  somewhat  strangely,  for  one  who 
was  going  away  for  a  week  only. 

'  If  I  hear  any  more  such  absurd  talk,'  Lady  Bligh  said  at  last,, 
and  with  some  impatience,  '  about  forgiveness  and  the  like,  I  shall 
punish  you  by  not  allowing  you  to  leave  me  at  all.' 

'  It  is  too  late  to  do  that,'  Gladys  hastily  put  in.  '  But,  oh,. 
Lady  Bligh  !  if  only  you  knew  how  happy  you  have  made  me — 
how  happily  I  go  away,  having  your  forgiveness  for  everything,, 
for  everything ' 

'  Except  for  what  you  are  saying  now.  How  wildly  you  do> 
talk,  child !  One  would  think  you  were  going  for  ever.' 

'  Who  knows,  Lady  Bligh  ?  There  are  accidents  every  day.. 
That's  why  I'm  thankful  to  be  leaving  like  this.' 

Lady  Bligh  hated  sentimentality.  Only  the  intense  earnest- 
ness of  the  girl's  voice  and  manner  restrained  her  from  laughing  ; 
sentimentality  was  only  fit  to  be  laughed  at ;  but  this  was 
sentimentality  of  a  puzzling  kind. 

A  minute  later,  with  passionate  kisses  and  incoherent  expres- 
sions, out  of  all  proportion  to  the  occasion,  and  fairly  bewildering 
to  poor  Lady  Bligh,  Gladys  was  gone. 

Alfred  scanned  her  narrowly  as  they  drove  to  the  station.  By 
the  way  she  kept  turning  round  to  gaze  backward,  you  would  have 
thought  her  anxious  to  *  see  the  last  of  things,  as  small  boys  are 
when  the  holidays  are  over,  and  bigger  boys  when  they  go  finally 
out  into  the  world.  Alfred  was  going  with  her  to  Liverpool  Street. 
She  had  refused  to  go  at  all  if  he  took  her  (as  he  wanted  to)  alt 
the  way  into  Suffolk,  to  return  himself  by  the  next  train. 

*  Gladdie,'  he  said,  after  watching  her  closely,  '  you  look  cut 
up ;  is  it  from  saying  good-bye  to  the  mater  ? ' 

1 1  suppose  it  must  be — if  I  really  look  like  that.' 

*  There  is  still,  perhaps,  some  soreness ' 

*  No,  there  is  none  now,'  said  Gladys,  quickly. 
4  Then  what  is  it?' 

*  Only  that  it  is  so  dreadful,  saying  good-bye ! ' 

*  My  darling  ! — by  the  way  you  talk  you  might  be  going  for 
good  and  all.     And  it  is  only  for  a  week.' 

She  did  not  answer,  but  pressed  the  hand  that  closed  over  her 
own. 

During  the  half-hour's  run  to  Waterloo  he  continued  to  glance 
furtively,  and  not  without  apprehension,  at  her  face.  It  was- 
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unusually  pale  ;  dark  rings  encircled  the  eyes,  and  the  eyes  were 
unusually  brilliant. 

They  had  a  compartment  to  themselves.  He  held  her  hand 
all  the  way,  and  she  his,  like  a  pair  of  moon-struck  young  lovers  ; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  as  silent. 

'  You  have  not  been  yourself  these  last  few  days,'  he  said  at. 
length ;  '  I  am  glad  you  are  going.' 

'  And  I  am  glad  of  that,'  she  answered. 

Her  tone  was  odd. 

*  But  I  shall  be  wretched  while  you  are  gone,'  he  quickly  added. 
She  made  no  reply  to  this ;  it  seemed  to  her  an  after-thought.. 

But,  if  it  was,  it  grew  upon  him  with  swift  and  miserable  effect 
as  the  minutes  remaining  to  them  gradually  diminished.  When 
they  drove  up  to  Liverpool  Street  he  was  in  the  depths  of  dejection. 

It  was  their  first  parting. 

She  insisted  on  sending  the  necessary  telegram  to  the 
Barringtons  herself.  His  depression  made  him  absent,  and  even, 
remiss.  He  stood  listlessly  by  while  she  filled  in  the  form  ;  at 
any  other  time  he  would  have  done  this  for  her,  or  at  least  looked 
over  her  shoulder  to  check  the  spelling ;  but  this  afternoon  he  was 
less  attentive  in  little  things  than  she  had  ever  known  him,  because 
she  had  never  known  him  so  depressed. 

It  was  their  first  parting. 

He  had  got  her  a  compartment  to  herself,  but  only  at  her 
earnest  insistance  ;  he  had  spoken  for  a  carriage  full  of  people,  or 
the  one  reserved  for  ladies — anything  but  solitary  confinement. 
It  was  the  Cambridge  train ;  there  were  few  stoppages  and  no 
changes. 

Gladys  was  ensconced  in  her  corner.  For  the  moment,  her 
husband  sat  facing  her.  Four  minutes  were  left  them. 

*  You  have  a  Don  in  the  next  carriage  to  you  ;  an  ancient  and 
wonderfully  amiable  one,  I  should  say,'  observed  Alfred,  with  a 
sickly  attempt  at  levity.     *  I  wish  you  were  under  his  wing,  my 
dear ! ' 

Gladys  made  a  respondent  effort,  an  infinitely  harder  one.. 
*  No,  thanks,'  she  said  ;  '  not  me  I ' 

'  Come,  I  say  !     Is  it  nervousness  or  vanity  ? ' 

*  It  is  neither.' 

'  Yet  you  look  nervous,  Grladdie,  joking  apart — and,  honestly,. 
I  never  felt  less  like  joking  in  my  life  !  And  you  are  pale,  my 
darling  ;  and  your  hand  is  so  cold  ! ' 
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She  withdrew  the  hand. 

But  one  more  minute  was  left.  *  Better  get  out,  sir,'  said  the 
guard,  '  and  I'll  lock  the  lady  in.' 

Gladys  felt  a  shiver  pass  through  her  entire  frame.  With  a 
•supreme  effort  she  controlled  herself.  They  kissed  and  clasped 
hands.  Then  Alfred  stepped  down  heavily  on  to  the  platform. 

The  minute  was  a  long  one ;  these  minutes  always  are.  It 
was  an  age  in  passing,  a  flash  to  look  back  upon.  These  minutes 
•are  among  the  strangest  accomplishments  of  the  sorcerer  Time. 

'  It  is  dreadful  to  let  you  go  alone,  darling,  like  this,'  he  said, 
standing  on  the  foot-board  and  leaning  in.  *  At  least  you  ought  to 
have  had  Bunn  with  you.  You  might  have  given  way  in  that, 
Gladdie.' 

'  No,'  she  whispered  tremulously ;  *  I — I  like  going  alone.' 

*  You  must  write  at  once,  Gladdie.' 

4  To-morrow ;  but  you  could  only  get  it  latish  on  Monday.' 
The  bell  was  ringing.     You  know  the  clangour  of  a  station 
bell ;  of  all  sounds  the  last  that  it  resembles  is  that  of  the  funeral 
knell ;  yet  this  was  its  echo  in  the  heart  of  Gladys. 

*  Well,  it's  only  for  a  week,  after  all,  isn't  it,  Gladdie  ?  It  will 
be  the  weariest  week  of  my  life,  I  know.     But  I  shan't  mind — 
-after  all,  it's  my  own  doing — if  only  you  come  back  with  a  better 
colour.    You  have  been  so  pale,  Gladdie,  these  last  few  days — pale 
-and  excitable.  But  it's  only  a  week,  my  darling,  eh  ?  ' 

She  could  not  answer. 

The  guard  blew  his  whistle.  There  was  an  end  of  the  minute 
-at  last. 

4  Stand  back,'  she  whispered :  her  voice  was  stifled  with  tears. 

*  Back  ?  ' — Alfred  peered  up  into  her  face,  and  a  sudden  pallor 
spread  upon  his  own — *  with  your  dear  eyes  full  of  tears,  where  I 
never  yet  saw  tears  before  ?    Back  ? — God  forgive  me  for  thinking 
of  it,  I'll  come  with  you  yet ! ' 

He  made  as  though  to  dive  headlong  through  the  window ; 
but,  looking  him  full  in  the  eyes  through  her  tears,  his  girl-wife 
laid  a  strong  hand  on  each  of  his  shoulders  and  forced  him  back. 
He  staggered  as  the  platform  came  under  his  feet.  The  train  was 
-already  moving.  He  stood  and  gazed. 

Gladys  was  waving  to  him,  and  smiling  through  her  tears. 
•So  she  continued  until  she  could  see  him  no  more.  Then  she  fell 
back  upon  the  cushions,  and,  for  a  time,  consciousness  left  her. 

It  was  their  first  parting. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

TRACES. 

ALFRED  did  not  become  unconscious,  nor  even  feel  faint :  he  was 
•a  man.  But  he  did  feel  profoundly  wretched.  He  tried  to  shake 
off  this  feeling,  but  failed.  Later,  OH  his  way  back  through  the 
Oity,  he  stopped  somewhere  to  try  and  lunch  it  off,  and  with 
rather  better  success.  He  was  a  man :  he  proceeded  to  throw 
the  blame  upon  the  woman.  It  was  Gladys  who  had  supplied  all 
the  sentiment  (and  there  had  been  an  absurd  amount  of  it)  at 
their  parting ;  it  was  the  woman  who  had  exaggerated  this  paltry 
week's  separation,  until  it  had  assumed,  perhaps  for  them  both — 
at  the  moment — abnormal  dimensions ;  he,  the  man,  was  blame- 
less. If  his  way  had  obtained,  she  should  have  gone  away  in 
highest  spirits,  instead  of  in  tears — and  all  for  one  insignificant 
week !  He  should  write  her  a  serious,  if  not  a  severe,  letter  on  the 
•subject.  So  Alfred  went  down  to  Twickenham  in  quite  a  valiant 
mood  to  face  his  week  of  single-blessedness,  and  to  affect  a  droll 
appreciation  of  it  in  the  popular,  sprightly  manner  of  the 
married  man. 

But  the  miserable  feeling  returned — if,  indeed,  it  had  ever 
foeen  chased  fairly  away ;  and  it  returned  with  such  force  that 
Alfred  was  obliged  to  own  at  last  that  it,  too,  was  exaggerated  and 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  exciting  cause.  He,  in  his  turn,  was 
sentimentalising  as  though  Gladys  had  gone  for  a  term  of  years. 
He  was  conscious  of  this  ;  but  he  could  not  help  it.  His  thoughts 
seemed  bound  to  the  parting  of  this  Saturday,  powerless  to  fly 
forward  to  the  reunion  of  the  next.  A  vague,  dim  sense  of  finality 
was  the  restraining  bond ;  but  this  sense  was  not  long  to  remain 
<lim  and  vague.  Meanwhile,  so  far  as  Alfred  was  concerned,  the 
Sunday  that  followed  was  wrapped  in  a  gloom  that  not  even  the 
genial  presence  of  the  distinguished  (but  jocular)  guest  could  in 
any  way  pierce  or  mitigate.  Nevertheless,  it  contained  the  last 
tranquil  moments  that  Alfred  was  to  know  at  that  period  of  his 
life  ;  for  it  led  him  to  the  verge  of  an  ordeal  such  as  few  men 
are  called  upon  to  undergo. 

He  was  not  a  little  surprised  on  the  Monday  morning  to  find 
among  the  letters  by  the  first  post  one  addressed  to  his  wife. 
She  had  received  scarcely  any  letters  since  her  arrival  in  England — 
two  or  three  from  tradesmen,  an  invitation  or  so — nothing  from 
Australia ;  but  this  letter  was  directed  in  a  large  and  somewhat 
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vulgar  hand,  with  which  Alfred  fancied  he  was  not  wholly  un- 
familiar;  and  he  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  seen  it  before 
in  Miss  Barrington's  note  of  invitation.  Now,  the  post -mark  bore 
the  name  of  the  town  to  which  Gladys  had  booked  from  Liverpool 
Street,  and  the  date  of  the  day  before ;  and  how  could  Miss 
Barrington  write  to  Gladys  at  Twickenham,  when  Gladys  was- 
staying  with  Miss  Barrington  in  Suffolk  ? 

He  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  his  hand  shook  as  he  did  so. 
When  he  had  read  to  the  end  of  the  letter,  which  was  very  short, 
his  face  was  gray  and  ghastly ;  his  eyes  were  wild  and  staring  ; 
he  sank  helplessly  into  a  chair.  The  note  ran  thus  : 

'Dearest  Glad, — We  are  so  disappointed,  you  can't  think. 
As  for  me,  I've  been  in  the  sulks  ever  since  your  telegram  came 
this  afternoon.  What  ever  can  have  prevented  your  coming,  at 
the  very  last  minute — for  you  wire  from  Liverpool  Street  ?  Do- 
write  at  once,  for  I'm  horribly  anxious,  to  your  loving 

'ADA. 

*  P.&— And  do  come  at  once,  if  it's  nothing  serious. 
1  Saturday  night.' 

Alfred  read  the  letter  a  second  time,  and  an  extraordinary 
composure  came  over  him.  He  folded  the  letter,  restored  it  te» 
its  envelope,  and  put  the  envelope  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  looked 
at  the  clock.  It  wanted  a  quarter  to  eight.  The  Judge  was  no 
doubt  up  and  about  somewhere ;  but  none  of  the  others  were 
down.  Alfred  rang  the  bell,  and  left  word  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  begging  an  early  interview  on  important  business,  and 
that  he  would  breakfast  in  town. 

Alfred  was  stunned ;  but  he  had  formed  a  plan.  This  plan 
he  proceeded  to  put  into  effect ;  or  rather,  once  formed,  the  plan 
evolved  itself  into  mechanical  action  without  further  thought. 
For  some  hours  following  he  did  not  perfectly  realise  either  what 
he  was  doing  or  why  he  was  doing  it.  He  never  thoroughly 
pulled  himself  together,  until  a  country  conveyance,  rattling  him 
through  country  lanes,  whisked  into  a  wooded  drive,  and  presently 
past  a  lawn  where  people  were  playing  lawn-tennis,  and  so  to  the 
steps  of  a  square,  solid,  country  house.  But  he  had  all  his  wits 
about  him,  and  those  sharpened  to  the  finest  possible  point,  when 
he  looked  to  see  whether  Gladys  was,  or  was  not,  among  the  girls- 
on  the  lawn.  She  was  not.  That  was  settled.  He  got  out  and 
rang  the  bell.  He  inquired  for  Mr.  BarriDgton  ;  Mr.  Barrington 
was  playing  at  lawn -tennis.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  the 
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butler,  Bligh  said  that  he  would  rather  see  Mr.  Barrington  in  the 
house  than  go  to  him  on  the  tennis-court.  He  could  wait  until 
the  set  was  finished.  He  had  come  from  London  expressly  to  speak 
for  a  few  minutes  with  Mr.  Barrington.  PLis  name  would  keep 
until  Mr.  Barrington  came  ;  but  he  was  from  Australia. 

The  last  piece  of  information  was  calculated  to  fetch  Mr. 
Barrington  at  once  ;  and  it  did.  He  came  as  he  was,  in  his 
flannels,  his  thick  hairy  arms  bare  to  the  elbow :  a  bronzed, 
leonine  man  of  fifty,  with  the  hearty,  hospitable  manner  of  the 
Colonial  '  squatocracy.'  Alfred  explained  in  a  few  words  who 
he  was,  and  why  he  had  come.  He  had  but  one  or  two  questions 
to  ask, 'and  he  asked  them  with  perfect  self-possession.  They 
•elicited  the  assurance  that  nothing  had  been  heard  of  Gladys  in 
that  quarter,  beyond  the  brief  message  received  on  the  Saturday. 
Mr.  Barrington  found  the  telegram,  and  handed  it  to  his  visitor. 
It  read  :  *  Prevented  coming  at  last  moment.  Am  writing — 
Gladys.'  By  the  time  of  despatch,  Bligh  knew  that  it  was  the 
message  she  had  written  out  in  his  presence. 

'  Of  course  she  never  wrote  ?  '  he  said  coolly  to  the  squatter. 

'  We  have  received  nothing,'  was  the  grave  answer. 

'  Yet  she  started,'  said  Alfred.  '  I  put  her  in  the  train 
myself,  and  saw  her  off.' 

His  composure  was  extraordinary.  The  Australian  was  more 
shaken  than  he. 

'  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  on  the  line  ?  '  asked  Barrington, 
after  a  pause. 

'  Inquiries  about  what  ? ' 

'  There  might  have  been — an  accident.' 

Bligh  tapped  the  telegram  with  his  finger.  'This  points 
to  no  accident,'  he  said,  grimly.  '  But,'  he  added,  more  thought- 
fully, '  one  might  make  inquiries  down  the  line,  as  you  say.  It 
might  do  good  to  make  inquiries  all  along  the  line.' 

4  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  made  none  ? ' 

1  None,'  said  Alfred,  fetching  a  deep  sigh.  '  I  came  here 
straight.  I  'could  think  of  nothing  else  but  getting  here — and — 
perhaps — finding  her!  I  thought — I  thought  there  might  be 
some — mistake  ! '  His  voice  suddenly  broke.  The  futility  of  the 
hope  that  had  sustained  him  for  hours  had  dawned  upon  him 
slowly,  but  now  the  cruel  light  hid  nothing  any  longer.  She  was 
not  here ;  she  had  not  been  heard  of  here  ;  and  the  precious 
hours  had  been  lost.  He  grasped  his  hat  and  held  out  his 
trembling  hand. 
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'  Thank  you !    Thank  you,  Mr.  Harrington !   Now  I  must  be  off/ 
4  Where  to?' 

*  To  Scotland  Yard.     I  should  have  gone  there  first.     But — 
I  was  mad,  I  think ;  I  thought  there  had  been  some  mistake. 
Only  some  mistake.' 

The  squatter  was  touched  to  the  soul.  '  I  have  known  herr 
off  and  on,  since  she  was  a  baby,'  he  said.  '  Bligh — if  you  would 
only  let  me,  I  should  like  to  come  with  you  ?  ' 

Alfred  wrung  the  other's  hand,  but  refused  his  offer. 

'  No.  Though  I  am  grateful  indeed,  I  would  rather  go  alone. 
It  would  do  no  good,  your  coming ;  I  should  prefer  to  be  alone. 
So  only  one  word  more.  Your  daughter  was  a  great  friend  of 
Gladys ;  better  not  tell  her  anything  of  this.  For  it  may  be  only 
some  wild  freak,  Mr.  Barrington.  God  knows  what  it  is  ! ' 

It  was  evening  when  he  reached  London.  A  whole  day  had 
been  wasted.  He  stated  his  case  to  the  police ;  and  then  there 
was  no  more  to  be  done  that  night.  With  an  eagerness  that  all 
at  once  became  feverish,  he  hastened  back  to  Twickenham.  It 
was  late  when  he  arrived  at  the  house  ;  only  Granville  was  up  ; 
and,  for  an  instant,  Grranville  thought  his  brother  had  been 
drinking.  The  delusion  lasted  no  longer  than  that  instant.  It 
was  not  drink  with  Alfred  :  his  excitement  was  suppressed :  he 
stood  staring  at  Granville  with  a  questioning,  eager  expression,  as 
though  he  expected  news.  What  could  it  mean  ?  What  could 
be  the  explanation  of  such  manifest  excitement  in  Alfred,  of  all 
people  in  the  world  ? 

Grranville  thought  of  the  one  thing,  or  rather  of  the  one 
person,  likely,  and  threw  out  a  feeler  : 

'  Have  you  heard  from  Gladys  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Alfred,  in  a  hollow  voice.     '  Have  you  seen  her  ? ' 
This  was  the  last  idea  that  had  possessed  him :    that  Gladys 

might  have  come  home,  that  he  might  find  her  there  on  his 
return.  It  was  the  second  time  that  day  that  he  had  cheated 
himself  with  vain,  unreasoning  hopes. 

4  Seen  her  ? '  Granville  screwed  in  his  eye-glass  tighter.  '  Of 
course  I  haven't  seen  her !  How  should  we  see  her  here,  my 
good  fellow,  when  she's  down  in  Suffolk  ? ' 

Alfred  turned  pale,  and  for  an  instant  stood  glaring  ;  then  he 
burst  into  a  harsh  laugh. 

'  You  know  how  odd  she  is,  Gran.  I  thought  she  might  have 
tired  of  her  friends  and  come  back.  She's  capable  of  it,  and 
I  feared  it — that's  all.' 
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He  left  the  room  abruptly. 

'  Poor  chap  ! '  said  Granville,  with  a  sentient  shake  of  the- 
head  ;  '  he  is  far  gone,  if  you  like.' 

Next  morning  Alfred  walked  into  Scotland  Yard  as  the  clocks 
were  striking  eleven.  His  appointment  was  for  that  hour,  and 
he  had  striven  successfully  to  keep  it  to  the  second ;  though 
commonly  he  was  a  far  from  punctual  man.  In  point  of  fact,  he 
had  been  sitting  and  loitering  about  the  embankment  for  a  whole 
hour,  waiting  until  the  minute  of  his  appointment  should  come, 
as  unwilling  to  go  to  it  a  minute  before  the  time  as  a  minute 
late.  So  he  entered  the  Yard  while  Big  Ben  was  striking.  And 
this  was  a  young  man  with  a  reputation  for  unpunctuality,  and 
all-round  unbusinesslike,  dilatory  habits. 

Moreover,  for  a  man  who,  as  a  rule,  was  not  fastidious- 
enough  about  such  matters,  his  appearance  this  morning  was  well- 
nigh  immaculate.  But,  perhaps,  he  had  only  sought,  by  a  long 
and  elaborate  toilet,  to  wile  away  the  long,  light  hours  of  the 
early  morning  :  for,  on  looking  at  him  closely,  it  was  impossible 
to  believe  that  he  had  slept  a  wink.  The  fact  is,  abnormal 
circumstances  had  conduced  to  bring  about  in  Alfred  an  entirely 
abnormal  state  of  mind.  In  a  word,  and  a  trite  one,  he  was  no- 
longer  himself.  A  crust  of  insensibility  had  hardened  upon  him. 
Had  there  been  no  news  for  him  at  all  at  the  Yard  this  morning, 
possibly  this  crust  might  have  been  broken  through :  for  he  was 
better  prepared  for  one  crushing  blow  than  for  the  bruises  of 
repeated  disappointment.  Thus,  the  very  worst  news  might  have 
affected  him  less,  at  the  moment,  than  no  news,  which  is  supposed 
popularly  to  be  of  the  best.  But  there  was  some  news. 

Official  investigation  had  thus  far  discovered  what  a  person  of 
average  intelligence,  with  a  little  more  presence  of  mind  than 
Alfred  had  shown,  might  have  ascertained,  perhaps,  for  himself. 
Yet  the  information  was  important.  Gladys  had  left  the  train, 
with  her  luggage,  two  stations  before  her  destination.  This  was 
testified  by  the  guard  of  the  train.  But  there  was  a  later  fact 
still.  It  was  certain  that  Gladys  had  returned  to  town  by  the 
next  up-train  :  for  she  had  personally  deposited  her  luggage  in 
the  cloak-room  at  Liverpool  Street  between  the  hours  of  six  and 
seven  on  the  Saturday  evening.  There  all  trace  of  her  was  lost, 
for  the  present;  but  it  was  extremely  likely  that  fresh  traces 
would  be  forthcoming  during  the  course  of  the  day. 
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The  simple  nature  'of  the  inquiries  that  had  elicited  the  above 
information  will  be  at  once  apparent ;  but  Alfred  went  away  with 
•an  exalted  opinion  of  the  blood-hound  sagacity  of  the  police.  In 
his  present  condition  of  mind,  his  opinion,  good  or  bad,  was  not 
worth  much.  He  went  to -a  club  which  he  had  not  been  in  for 
years,  and  of  which  he  had  long  ceased  to  look  upon  himself  as  a 
member ;  but  his  bankers,  doubtless,  still  paid  his  subscription  ; 
^nd  in  any  case  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  be  turned  out. 
He  would  find  some  quiet  corner  and  sit  down  and  wait  until  the 
messenger  came  from  Scotland  Yard  ;  for,  of  course,  something 
more  would  be  discovered  during  the  course  of  the  day — had  they 
not  promised  as  much  ?  The  quiet  corner  that  he  chose  was  an 
up-stairs  window,  from  which  there  was  a  fair  glimpse  of  the  river. 
The  river  fascinated  him  most  strangely  to-day.  During  the 
hour  he  had  loitered  on  the  embankment,  between  ten  and 
eleven,  he  had  raised  his  eyes  but  seldom  from  the  river. 

He  sat  long  at  the  window — so  long  that  minutes  ran  into 
hours  and  the  summer  afternoon  melted  into  the  summer  evening. 
The  room  was  a  reading-room  ;  the  windows  were  in  snug  recesses. 
Alfred  had  his  recess  to  himself  for  hours  and  hours.  He  was 
•conscious  of  no  other  presence ;  certainly  no  one  spoke  to  him : 
very  possibly,  with  his  beard,  no  one  recognised  him. 

The  sun  was  sinking.  He  could  not  see  it  from  this  window ; 
but  he  could  see  the  heightened  contrast  of  light  and  shadow 
•among  the  ripples  of  the  river,  and  the  shadows  deepening  far 
away  under  Westminster  Bridge.  This  was  where  his  gaze  rested. 
It  was  a  stony  gaze  ;  his  lips  were  compressed  and  bloodless,  his 
features  pointed  and  pale.  A  hideous  vision  filled  his  mind  ;  but 
it  was  a  vision  only ;  it  had  no  meaning.  He  did  not  realise  it. 
He  realised  nothing.  Someone  came  and  asked  if  he  was  Mr. 
Bligh.  It  was  a  club  servant.  A  man  awaited  him  below.  Alfred 
went  down  ;  the  messenger  from  Scotland  Yard  was  come  at  last. 

The  messenger  was  the  bearer  of  a  line  : 

'  A  lady's  hat  and  jacket  have  been  found  in  the  river  below 
Blackwall.  If  you  wish  to  see  them,  they  are  here.' 

Five  minutes  later  Alfred  walked  into  the  office  in  which  he 
tad  heard  the  result  of  the  investigations  that  morning,  and 
(identified  instantly  the  jacket  and  hat  awaiting  his  inspection. 

Gladys  had  gone  away  ia  them  on  Saturday ! 

(To  "be  continued.') 
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I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver. — Othello. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

UNDER  THE   MOONLIGHT. 

As  the  sound  of  the  evening  gun  dies  away  through  the  now  once 
more  cool  fresh  atmosphere,  there  is  a  continuous  clatter  of 
hoofs,  and  roll  of  wheels,  and  flashing  of  lamps  along  the  Mall :  for 
the  whole  station  is  flocking  to  Melvil  Hall  to-night. 

Mr.  Melvil  was  very  hospitable,  and  he  was  fond  of  social 
display,  and  he  liked  to  please  the  ladies.  During  the  cold 
season  he  gave  many  balls  and  picnics — dinners  all  the  year 
round.  The  thermometer,  of  course,  marks  no  degree  of  tem- 
perature at  which  girls  will  not  dance — they  would  dance  in  the 
fiery  furnace ;  but  there  are  older  people,  and  so  in  the  months 
between  May  and  October  dances  were  very  rare  in  Khizrabad. 
It  was  with  as  much  surprise  as  delight  that  the  girls  had  seen 
the  word  '  Dancing '  on  Mr.  Melvil's  cards  of  invitation  for  this 
evening. 

There  has  been  a  big  dinner ;  the  men  have  not  yet  risen 
from  table,  for  little  old  Brigadier  Moss  and  big,  stout,  jolly-faced 
Colonel  Barnes  like  to  linger  over  their  cigar.  But  the  ladies  have 
retired,  and  the  drawing-room  is  crowded,  for  most  of  the  post- 
dinner  guests  have  arrived,  the  married  people  from  their  homes 
and  the  unmarried  men  from  their  messes — the  young  fellows  with 
their  pink-and-white  English  faces,  and  the  old  boys  with  their 
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brown-and-yellow  Indian  ones.  There  are  men  enough  to  prevent 
that  after-dinner  period  from  being  as  dull  for  the  ladies  as  it 
usually  is.  But  still  there  is  a  dulness  about.  All  the  un- 
married girls  and  most  of  the  married  women — who  like  India 
because  they  get  so  much  dancing  there — are  depressed  by  the 
thought  that  there  may  be  no  dancing  after  all.  This  spacious 
apartment  is  the  one  generally  used  for  dances,  and  there  are  no 
signs  of  preparation.  True,  Mr.  Melvil's  army  of  servants  could 
remove  even  this  vast  array  of  furniture  in  a  very  short  time. 
But  the  room  is  filled  with  costly  articles,  rare  vases  and  objects 
of  art,  which  Mr.  Melvil  could  never  desire  to  be  moved  in  a 
hurry ;  and,  above  all,  the  floor  has  not  been  prepared,  the  carpet 
is  still  down.  That  seems  decisive.  Here  are  all  the  spinsters 
of  the  station  gathered  together,  irhder  this  one  long  punkah — 
Beatrice  and  Lilian  Fane,  and  Maud  and  Agnes  Hilton,  and  May 
"VVynn,  and  Miss  Lyster. 

'  I  am  afraid  there  is  to  be  no  dancing  after  all,'  says  Lilian 
Fane,  in  a  most  doleful  voice. 

'  The  word  "  Dancing  "  may  have  been  left  on  the  cards  by 
mistake,'  remarks  another.  There  are  general  expressions  of 
sorrow,  even  from  the  heavy-hearted  Maud  Hilton,  who  had  looked 
forward  to  the  dance  as  a  welcome  distraction.  To  those  not 
knowing,  the  lamentation  of  Miss  Lyster,  the  withered  old-maid, 
might  have  seemed  affected ;  but  it  was  not  so.  (Miss  Lyster,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  she  who  for  years  has  had  charge  of  an  invalid 
mother,  a  mysterious  mother  whom  no  one  has  ever  seen.) 
Though  her  face  has  not  upon  it  the  brightness  that  rests  on  those 
of  her  much  younger  companions — though  it  is  not,  like  theirs, 
illumined  by  hope,  but  darkened  by  disappointment,  darkened  by 
the  shadow  of  a  life  unlived,  natural  powers  not  put  to  use,  the 
gifts  of  nature  wasted — yet  it  still  retains  its  beauty  of  feature,  its 
fine  expression.  Sadness,  and  sorrow,  and  the  burden  of  her  home- 
life,  and  the  ill-health  that  comes  of  an  unnatural  mode  of  exist- 
ence, as  an  unmarried  life  is,  had  robbed  her  figure  of  its  fulness, 
but  not  of  its  elegance,  had  not  diminished  its  graceful  carriage. 
She  was  a  beautiful  dancer,  and  she  never  had  any  lack  of  partners  ; 
and  she  was  very  fond  of  a  dance  ;  it  brought  some  brightness  into 
her  life.  We  all  like  to  have  a  little  pleasure.  Besides,  in  a  ball- 
room her  old-maidenship  was  forgotten,  and  not  the  youngest  or 
fairest  girl  could  outrival  her  there. 

Great  is  the  regret  among  the  young  men   too.     Tommy 
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Walton,  the  '  Babe,'  is  almost  frantic.  He  has  been  looking 
forward  to  the  dance,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  grand 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  a  most  important  purpose  of  his  own. 

The  disappointment  extends  to  the  married  ladies  too: 
there  is  hardly  one  among  them  there  who  does  not  dance.  Mrs. 
Hilton,  most  certainly,  is  not  the  one :  she  has  not  given  up 
dancing  because  her  daughters  have  come  out,  she  does  not  give 
in  to  that  doctrine. 

But  now  the  men  come  trooping  in  from  the  dining-room ;  and 
when  Mr.  Melvil,  after  having  saluted  the  guests  whom  he  has  not 
seen  before,  says,  *  We  will  have  our  coffee  out-of-doors,'  and  leads 
the  way  into  the  splendid  verandah  which  runs  along  the  back  of 
the  house,  they  perceive  that  he  has  intended  that  the  delight  of 
surprise  should  be  added  to  all  the  other  delights  of  the  entertain- 
ment he  has  prepared  for  them.  Suddenly  a  bright  illumination 
spreads  over  the  grounds  before  them,  and  soon  they  present  a 
fairy-like  spectacle :  the  bright  lights  twinkle  along  the  winding 
walks  and  upon  the  terraces,  and  are  reflected  in  the  waters  of 
the  lake.  The  verandah  opens  on  to  that  rare  and  much  prized 
adornment  of  a  bungalow  in  those  latitudes,  a  broad  smooth 
lawn,  only  kept  green  by  constant  diligent  watering.  Surround- 
ing the  lawn  were  majestic  trees,  and  as  these  were  hung  with 
various-coloured  Chinese  lanterns — green,  and  blue,  and  red,  and 
yellow — it  seemed  as  if  one  had  suddenly  brought  before  one  the 
gardens  into  which  Aladdin  made  his  way  by  means  of  his  won- 
derful lamp,  where  the  trees  were  hung — instead  of  with  oranges, 
or  apples,  or  pears — with  gigantic  gems,  rubies  and  emeralds  and 
amethysts.  A  splendid  tamarind-tree  stood  a  little  way  within 
the  edge  of  the  lawn,  and  this  presented  a  gorgeous  spectacle, 
every  single  branch  being  closely  hung  with  lanterns — there  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  play  of  the  red  of  fire  on  the 
stems  and  amid  the  foliage  of  trees — and  under  this  carpets 
had  been  spread,  and  easy-chairs  and  little  tables  laid  out.  What 
a  delightful  out-of-door  drawing-room !  And  at  one  side  of  the 
lawn  stands  a  long  refreshment-table  with  its  crowd  of  dark-faced 
attendants  in  their  robes  of  snowy  whiteness.  Here  fruits  and 
dainty  cakes,  and  ices,  and  tea  and  coffee,  and  claret-cup,  and 
champagne-cup,  and  what  many  preferred  to  either,  the  whole- 
some and  refreshing  brandy  and  soda,  were  to  be  had  in  super- 
fluous abundance  all  the  night  long.  And  there  in  a  circle  stands 
the  famous  band  of  the  3rd  Grenadiers  ready  to  discourse  sweet 
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music.  How  delightful  to  pass  the  evening  out  in  the  open  air, 
with  its  ever-increasing  coolness  and  sweetness,  rather  than  in  a 
heated  room  with  its  ever-augmenting  heat !  How  delightful  to 
recline  in  these  easy  seats  listening  to  the  music  ! — think  the  older 
people.  How  delightful  to  wander  about  the  grounds  listening  to 
the  music  ! — think  the  younger.  Tommy  Walton  nearly  shouts 
with  joy.  He  can  now  carry  out  his  project. 

Had  Mr.  Melvil  done  no  more  than  this  for  the  entertainment 
of  his  guests  he  would  have  done  enough.  But  he  has  done  more. 
The  large  dancing-cloth  usually  used  in  the  drawing-room  had 
been  spread  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn — the  grass  of  which  was 
much  shorter  than  that  of  an  English  lawn — and  tightly  stretched 
and  securely  pegged  down.  There  is  to  be  dancing  after  all. 

And  now  the  sounds  of  a  pretty  waltz  are  sounding  through 
the  soft  still  air,  and  eager  couples  are  hastening  to  the  cloth — 
which  in  the  midst  of  the  big  lawn  looks  so  much  smaller  than  it 
really  is — and  have  put  it  to  trial,  and  pronounced  the  arrange- 
ment perfect.  Round  and  round  the  joyous  couples  go.  They 
abandon  themselves  to  the  music,  to  its  rise  and  fall,  in  all- 
forgetting  dreamy  joyfulness.  Now  they  descend  the  smooth 
liquid  slope  and  now  are  upborne  by  the  softly  rising  wave.  Life 
has  become  cadenced,  rhythmical.  They  are  wafted  along  on  the 
wings  of  music.  It  is  a  trance-like  ecstacy.  They  have  passed 
away  from  the  earth  into  dreamland — fairyland. 

It  is  delightful  to  wander  along  the  illuminated  garden-paths 
and  listen  to  the  music,  made  sweeter  by  the  distance  ;  delightful 
to  do  so  by  oneself,  or  in  the  company  of  a  friend,  preferably  one 
of  the  opposite  sex.  These  joys  are  open  to  the  few  of  the  older 
ladies  who  do  not  dance,  to  the  many  men  who  do  not  do  so  either, 
or  who  cannot  find  partners:  for,  as  was  usual  then  in  India,  the 
men  are  greatly  in  excess.  And  for  those  whom  such  amusements 
pleased  not  others  were  provided.  Card-tables  had  been  set  out 
in  the  long  illuminated  verandah.  In  one  of  the  lower  rooms, 
built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  declivity  on  the  edge  of  which 
one  end  of  the  house  rested,  as  already  noted,  was  a  billiard- 
table,  which  was  now  lighted  up.  There  was  amusement  for 
all.  And,  as  Major  Coote — the  great  shikaree  (or  hunter),  the 
slayer  of  ibex  and  ovis-ammon  on  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  of  tiger  and  buffaloes  in  the  low  swamps  of  Bengal, 
who  is  just  now  commanding  the  76th — observed, '  Merely  to  escape 
the  heat  and  after-dinner  tedium  of  the  drawing-room '  (he  was  not 
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a  ladies'  man)  'and  to  sit  out  in  the  open  air,  smoking  one  of 
Melvil's  excellent  havannahs  '  (he  did  not  care  for  the  music),  *  was 
in  itself  a  most  unexpected  and  delightful  pleasure.' 

And  so  the  moments  pass  by  in  quiet  or  vivid  enjoyment. 

Captain  Lennox  does  not  dance  :  *  You  might  as  well  ask  a 
hippopotamus  to  hop,'  he  says.  May  Wynn  cannot  altogether 
avoid  dancing,  even  had  she  so  wished  or  Lennox  permitted  :  for 
where  there  were  so  many  men  who  could  not  get  partners  every 
lady  who  could  dance  at  all,  and  May  danced  very  well,  was 
expected  to  dance ;  but  she  thinks  it  quite  allowable  to  give  him, 
Philip,  the  dances  he  would  have  had,  had  he  been  a  dancing 
man,  and  to  put  them  down  on  her  card  consecutively,  so  that  she 
may  have  a  good  long  time  out  with  him.  And  now  the  time 
has  come,  and  they  wander  away  together.  May  Wynn's 
heart  is  filled  with  a  trembling  sensation  of  delight  as  they 
withdraw  further  and  further  from  the  gay,  bright,  crowded  lawn : 
for  now  Philip  Lennox  and  she  are  to  be  alone,  really  alone, 
together  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  become  engaged,  not 
yet  twelve  hours  before.  He  draws  her  arm  through  his  and  they 
move  on,  for  the  first  time  so  close  together,  in  a  thrilling  rapture 
of  delight.  They  move  down  the  splendid  avenue  of  mimosas, 
which,  thickly  hung  with  lanterns,  presents  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spectacles  of  the  night ;  but  still  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
leave  it  and  enter  a  more  dimly  lighted  side-path.  This  they 
pursue  until  it  brings  them  to  the  very  end  of  the  grounds, 
where  the  run  of  the  brick  wall  surrounding  them  has  been 
broken  by  the  introduction  of  an  octagonal  turret  crowned  by  a 
light  cupola  resting  on  slender  sandstone  columns.  It  was  built 
as  a  gazebo,  for  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Jumna 
from  here :  in  the  daytime,  looking  northward,  you  follow  the 
winding  stream  for  many  a  mile ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  east, 
you  look  across  it  and  have  command  of  a  wide  sweep  of  the 
grove-covered  village-crowded  plain  of  the  Doab  ;  and  then,  looking 
south,  you  follow  the  many-channelled  valley  downward  to  below 
the  city  walls,  and  then  dimly  away  into  the  distance.  But  you 
must  come  here  on  a  day  in  the  rains,  when  there  is  such  a  wealth 
of  vegetation,  when  the  cultivated  crops  and  the  wild  reeds  and 
grasses  spread  around  in  rich  lush  growth,  when  the  glowing 
sunshine  floods  the  laughing  earth,  when  the  river  rolls  by  in 
majestic  if  turbid  flood,  in  one  single  wide  stream;  or  you  must 
come  on  a  day  in  the  cold  weather,  when  the  earth,  if  not  robed  as 
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gorgeously  and  splendidly  as  then,  is  still  very  beautifully  and  more 
tenderly  clad,  when  the  sunlight  is  more  tempered  and  distance 
lends  its  magic  to  the  scene,  when  the  river  winds  its  way 
through  the  valley  in  many  silver  streams :  but  you  should  not 
come  on  a  day  like  the  one  just  past,  when  the  earth  is  utterly 
bare,  disrobed,  when  the  brown  fields  spread  a  horrid  fallow,  when 
the  grass  is  withered  and  yellow,  and  the  pools  dry,  and  the  reeds 
and  rushes  dead,  and  the  trees  dust-laden,  and  the  earth  trembles 
with  the  heat,  and  everything  seen  looks  hard  and  dry  in  the 
desiccated  atmosphere,  and  the  fierce  excessive  sunshine  obliterates 
all  distance,  and  the  shrunk  stream  meanders  though  a  wide  waste 
of  glimmering,  glittering  sand.  At  this  evening  hour,  however, 
the  wide  shallow  valley  of  the  river  is  not  made  harshly  visible  by 
the  bright  incandescent  sunshine,  but  tenderly  veiled  by  the  as 
yet  pale  silvery  light  of  the  but  lately  risen  moon. 

As  they  take  their  stand  beneath  the  cupola  there  falls  on  their 
ears  the  trembling  mellow  vibration  of  the  great  gong  which  hangs 
above  the  main  gateway  of  the  palace-fortress  in  the  city,  above 
the  Gate  Magnificent.  This  great  gong  proclaims  the  passing  hours 
to-day  as  it  has  done  for  many  a  century  past.  Its  vibrations  link 
the  present  with  the  past.  A  continuous  chain  of  sound  runs  through 
the  history  of  Khizrabad.  This  huge  gong  had  been  placed  above 
the  gateway  when  the  gateway  was  first  built.  It  had  formed 
part  of  the  first  furnishing  of  the  palace-fortress.  It  had  rung  out 
the  hours  that  first  day  it  was  swung  and  every  day  since :  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  the  brightness  of  the  day  ;  during  the 
still  calm  days  and  in  the  days  of  storm ;  in  the  days  of  Khizra- 
bad's  pride  and  prosperity  and  in  the  days  of  her  humiliation  and 
sorrow.  Its  sound  had  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  existence, 
awakened  one  of  the  sensations  that  constituted  the  lives,  of  the 
people  of  Khizrabad  from  the  first.  Lennox  remembers  this,  and 
it  gives  him  something  to  speak  about,  affords  him  relief  from 
the  stress  of  his  own  feelings.  The  last  mellow  vibration  of  the 
great  disc  of  sonorous  metal  has  died  away  on  their  listening 
ears. 

*  It  is  strange  to  think  of  that  gong  having  measured  out  the 
lives  of  so  many  generations  of  men.  It  was  put  up  when  the 
city  was  founded.  It  formed  part  of  the  original  furnishing  of  the 
palace.  It  has  measured  out  the  history  of  the  Nuwabs  of 
Khizrabad,  the  whole  length  of  the  lives  of  every  one  of  them 
except  the  first  one,  the  man  who  had  it  cast.' 
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'  It  measured  out  my  childhood  too,'  says  May  softly  ;  *  I  was 
born  here,  and  did  not  go  home  until  I  was  eight  years  old.  The 
sound  of  this  gong,  and  the  firing  of  the  gun  on  the  ridge,  and 
the  voice  of  the  muezzin  calling  from  the  top  of  the  minarets,  are 
the  earliest  sounds  that  I  can  remember.' 

*  I  shall  listen  to  it  with  the  deeper  interest  now,'  says  Lennox. 
Though  strictly  true,  what  foolish,  feeble  words  ! — with  what  a 

shallow,  artificial  ring — a  sort  of  speech  that  any  partner  of  May's, 
coming  here  with  her  after  a  dance,  would  have  felt  himself  bound 
to  make.  They  are  not  his  own  words,  not  in  accord  with  the 
strong  emotion  working  within  him.  But  how  shall  he  clothe 
that  emotion  in  words  ?  Thus  thinks  Lennox.  And  then  he 
hurries  on : 

*  The  curious  thing  is  that  the  gong  has  been  rung  during  all 
these  years  by  men  of  the  same  family  in  strict  succession  of 
father  and  son.' 

1  Without  any  break  ? '  says  May. 
<,Yes.'    And  then : 

*  What  a  fine  sound  the  gong  has  ! ' 
'Yes.' 

But  that  forced  talk  cannot  be  maintained  any  longer. 

'  My  Grod  !  how  I  love  you  !  '  says  Lennox. 

Now  it  is  himself  that  speaks.     She  trembles. 

They  were  standing  close  together  against  the  parapet-wall, 
looking  out  over  towards  the  river,  their  faces  to  the  fast 
brightening  moonlight. 

'  Do  you  really  love  me,  May  ?  '  he  asks  in  a  low  deep  whisper. 

She  looks  up  at  him.  The  moonlight  falls  upon  her  face, 
upon  her  soft  grey  eyes :  they  convey  her  answer.  His  arm  is 
put  around  her  waist;  he  draws  her  to  him,  holds  her  tight; 
their  lips  meet  in  one  long,  close,  unhurried  kiss. 

Friends !  let  us  look  for  the  joys  of  Heaven,  but  they  are 
sometimes  anticipated  on  this  earth. 

They  gaze  away  into  the  distance,  but  they  see  not  the  silver- 
filled  air.  They  are  blind  with  emotion.  They  are  deaf.  They 
hear  not  the  sound  of  the  music  on  the  lawn  where  the  dancers 
are  dancing  in  tune.  They  are  breathless.  They  are  in  a  swoon 
of  joy. 

'It  is  very  wonderful!  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  Do  you 
really  love  me?'  he  asks  after  a  while,  when  his  senses  have 
come  back  to  him. 
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'  Yes,'  she  whispers  softly. 

*  You  do  not  know  what  this  means  to  me,'  he  says.  '  There 
comes  over  me  a  feeling  of  infinite  satisfaction  and  rest.  My 
warfare  with  myself  is  ended.  What  that  warfare  may  mean  to  a 
man  no  woman  can  tell.  A  loveless  life  is  a  sad,  a  cruel  life.  I 
have  known  many  able  men  whose  career  has  been  marred  for 
want  of  love  ;  not  finding  that  everything  else  seemed  value- 
less ;  ambition  lost  its  charm ;  they  cared  not  for  success ;  they 
ceased  to  work  or  strive.  Happy  the  man  who  marries  early ! 
His  whole  life  is  then  before  him  to  enjoy,  to  make  glorious. 
Otherwise  it  will  creep  along  on  broken  wing.  He  will  move 
along  the  road  of  life  weak  and  staggering  like  a  starving  man. 
Let  that  deep  hunger  of  the  soul  be  satisfied  and  he  will  move 
along  it  with  strong,  joyous  footsteps.  Then  will  he  have  full 
command  of  his  powers  and  be  able  to  put  them  to  fullest  use. 
Man  and  woman  are  the  two  wings  on  which  life  rises  to  its 
fullest  height.' 

Lennox  was  not  a  man  of  words.  This  speech  both  for  its 
length  and  style  might  have  seemed  strange  to  many  of  his 
friends.  It  may  seem  strange  for  a  man  in  his  present  position. 
But  his  official  work  had  taught  him  to  formulate  his  thoughts, 
to  put  them  into  sentences.  These  were  the  thoughts  of  years 
which  had  clothed  themselves  in  a  set  form  of  words.  He  now 
said  aloud  what  he  had  often  said  to  himself.  He  was  speaking 
of  what  he  had  himself  felt. 

'  I  may  be  generalising  from  my  own  case,'  he  goes  on,  and  his 
continuing  to  speak  shows  how  much  the  subject  has  dwelt 
in  his  thoughts.  'But  that  is  how  I  have  thought  and  felt 
myself.  I  have  been  very  fortunate.  I  have  got  exactly  what 
I  wanted.  I  have  had  the  rule  of  a  large  district,  the  inde- 
pendent rule.  I  have  had  autocratic  power — or  taken  it,'  he 
adds  with  a  little  laugh.  *  I  have  been  a  little  king.  You  know 
on  what  a  pinnacle  one  is  set  in  such  a  position  with  reference  to 
the  people  about  one.  I  have  raised  and  drilled  an  army  of  my 
own,  and  led  it  and  taught  it  to  fight.  These  are  the  things  I 
had  desired  and  dreamed  of  from  my  youth  upwards.  I  have  had 
an  income  far  beyond  my  wants.  And  yet  I  tell  you  that  in  the 
mid«t  of  all  this  I  have  often  envied  one  of  my  own  servants.  When 
I  have  seen  him  in  possession  of  his  own  little  home  and  with 
his  wife  and  children  about  him,  I  have  thought  him  more 
fortunate  than  myself — his  life  more  full  and  complete  and  satis- 
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factory.     How  I  have  hungered  for  love!— you  must   give  me 
plenty  of  it.' 

« All,'  she  whispers. 

And  then  she  asks  him  how  he  came  to  love  her,  when,  and 
why.  And  then  comes  the  pretty  lovers'  talk,  and  the  moon  is 
sailing  across  the  heavens  and  the  river  speeding  by. 

But  they  cannot  remain  here  all  night.  As  they  hasten  back 
they  meet,  or  pass,  many  a  couple  wandering  along  the  cool, 
fragrant  pathways.  And  in  one  enchanted  spot,  where  there  is  a 
dense  growth  of  plantains,  with  their  huge  leaves,  so  beautiful 
in  shape  and  colour,  and  where  the  pupita  upholds  on  its  slender 
stem  its  beautiful  coronal  of  leaves,  and  where  there  is  many  another 
tree  of  graceful  stem  and  beautiful  foliage,  they  came  face  to 
face  with  Beatrice  Fane  and  William  Hay.  And  if  an  oriental 
writer  would  have  said  that  verily  here  was  paradise  (peri-des,  the 
land  of  the  peris,  a  celestial  dwelling-place)  he  would  also  have 
added  that  truly  here  were  two  of  its  celestial  occupants — even 
orientals  hold  the  white  skin  the  more  beautiful:  whiteness  is 
celestial,  blackness  infernal.  William  Hay  is  a  *  fair  '  man  in 
every  sense  of  the  term  ;  his  good  looks  rise  to  the  height  of  beauty. 
And  as  Beatrice  Fane  stands  there  with  the  now  vivid  moonlight 
falling  full  on  her  golden  hair,  on  her  snowy-skinned  beautiful 
face,  on  her  downward-flowing  snowy  robes,  her  stately,  beautiful 
figure,  verily  she  does  look  like  a  celestial  being,  like  '  a  daughter 
of  the  gods.'  And  the  two  men,  bound  together  by  ties  of  rela- 
tionship, bound  together  by  the  still  closer  ties,  the  hooks  of 
steel,  of  true  friendship,  exchange  one  of  those  soul-full  looks 
which  are  so  rare,  at  all  events  among  Englishmen.  His  cousin 
and  friend's  engagement  has  filled  William  Hay  with  delight,  for 
he  too  knew  what  was  wanting  in  Lennox's  lofty  but  somewhat 
harsh  life.  That  engagement  has  done  what  Hay  thought  could 
not  be  done — added  to  his  own  present  felicity. 

'  How  supremely  happy  he  looks,  and  how  much  gentler ! '  says 
Hay,  as  he  and  Beatrice  Fane  move  on  along  their  way.  '  Do  you 
remark  how  the  very  tone  of  his  voice  has  become  gay  and  light, 
less  harsh  ? ' 

*  She  looks  very  happy  too,'  says  Beatrice. 

'  It  makes  one  very  happy,'  says  Hay,  and  then  they  go  off 
into  that  delightful  foolishness  of  lovers  which  can  no  more  bear 
recording  than  love-letters  can  bear  being  read  out  in  a  court  of 
law.  And  Lennox  and  May  Wynn  smile  at  one  another,  as,  going 
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the  other  way  and  brushing  by  a  leafy  bower,  their  ears  are 
greeted  from  its  hidden  depths  by  a  sudden  *  Hush !  hush  ! '  in 
a  childish  silvery  treble  they  knew  very  well. 

For  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  that  bower  had  young 
Walton  conducted  the  pretty  Lilian  Fane,  after  having  danced 
three  successive  delightful  dances  with  her.  *  There  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  do  so,'  Mr.  Walton  had  protested  ;  *  this  is 
not  a  regular  ball.' 

The  seat  placed  in  the  arbour  was  a  judiciously  small  one.  It 
held  only  two,  and  those  two  must  sit  very  close  together :  in 
immediate  contiguity.  The  light  of  the  Chinese  lantern  played 
picturesquely  on  the  broad  leaves  of  the  giant  creeper  with  which 
the  bower  was  overgrown.  He  is  looking  hard  at  her,  she  is  looking 
coyly  down. 

'  Don't  sit  on  the  top  of  me,  please ! '  she  exclaims  without 
looking  up,  as  he  makes  a  movement  on  the  seat,  and  still  further 
diminishes  the  very  small  interval  of  space  between  them. 

'  The  bench  is  so  small ! '  he  exclaims,  still  keeping  his  gaze 
upon  her. 

'  Then  why  not  stand  up  ? ' 

But  the  suggestion  is  not  acted  upon — neither  to  her  surprise 
nor  her  distress.  But  she  must  still  continue  to  tease  him 
with  it. 

*  It  would  be  better  for  my  dress.' 

*  I  am  not  hurting  your  dress,'  he  says,  putting  back  the  delicate 
fabric  a  little  with  reverential  fingers.     He  moves  his  legs  away 
a  little  too,  and  this  brings  his  head  and  shoulders  still  nearer  to 
hers.      In  order  to  preserve  his  balance — physical,  all  other  is 
lost — he  has  to  place  his  right  arm  along  the  back  of  the  seat 
close  behind  the  pearly  uncovered  shoulders.     There  is  a  brief 
space  of  silence.    Then,  swayed  by  the  inherited  impulse  of  ages, 
she,  as  if  unconscious  that  the  arm  was  there,  though  knowing 
very  well  that  it  was  there,  leans  back  against  it  for  a  moment  of 
ineffable  bliss  to  the  owner ;  and  then  she  lifts  herself  up  again 
and  assumes  an  upright  attitude  of  rigid  propriety. 

'  You  are  tired  of  sitting  here,'  she  says. 

*  You  know  I  am  not,'  he  says,  angrily.   His  angry  tone  causes 
a  little  smile  to  play  about  her  rosy  mouth. 

The  alabaster  shoulders,  the  white  swan-like  neck,  the  sweet 
cheek  on  which  still  lingers  the  rosy  tint  of  her  native  land,  and 
the  beautiful  curves  that  run  between  it  and  the  neck  (that  most 
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beautiful,  though  rarely  noticed,  feature  of  a  beautiful  face),  how 
distractingly  near  they  all  are  to  his  eyes,  to  his  lips  !  How  very 
near  to  his  lips !  At  any  other  time  he  would  have  yielded  to  the 
almost  irresistible  temptation  and  pleaded  infancy,  but  just  now 
he  is  more  desirous  of  putting  forward  his  manhood  than  his  boy- 
hood. And  so  he  withdraws  from  the  temptation,  removes  his 
arm  from  its  dangerous  position,  and  sits  up. 

Lilian's  pretty  little  hands  are  lying  in  her  lap.  An  artist  in 
words  might  have  made  something  out  of  the  contrast  between 
the  white  patch  of  moonlight  and  the  white  of  the  dress,  and  of  the 
gloves,  and  of  the  white  arms  above.  But  Mr.  Walton's  eyes  are 
rather  attracted  by  a  little  bit  of  pink  colour  on  one  of  the 
upturned  hands. 

<  You  have  torn  one  of  your  gloves,'  he  says. 

*  Yes,  this  one  has  burst,'  she  replies,  as  she  lifts  up  the  hand 
and  holds  it  before  his  face. 

The  '  Babe '  puts  his  gloved  left  hand  under  the  upheld  hand  to 
support  it,  and  then  with  the  forefinger  of  his  ungloved  right 
hand  he  tenderly  touches  the  soft  little  pink  protuberance.  That 
completes  the  current :  he  feels  a  sudden  electrical  shock.  Lilian 
too  experiences  a  curious  tingle  and  thrill. 

*  It  has  broken  here,'  says  poor  Tommy,  in  a  helpless  kind  of 
way. 

Those  shocks  are  very  paralysing. 
'  I  see  that,'  says  Lilian,  demurely. 

He  keeps  the  tip  of  his  forefinger  on  the  now  uncovered  portion 
of  the  ball  of  her  thumb. 

*  Quite  a  big  tear,'  he  says. 

Then  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  hitherto  held  out  straight, 
experience  a  sudden  closing  movement,  as  the  leaf  of  the  sensitive 
plant  curls  up  when  you  touch  it. 

i  Please  let  go  my  hand.' 

*  Will  you  give  it  to  me  ?  ' 

*  Give  you  one  of  my  hands  ! ' 

f  You  know  very  well  what  I  mean.  Will  you  marry  me — be 
my  wife— Mrs.  Walton  ? ' 

On  the  round,  good-humoured  face  of  the  Babe  is  a  look  of 
solemnity,  of  portentous  seriousness,  that  would  have  made  you 
laugh. 

'  Marry  you !     Why,  you  are  only  a  boy.' 

1  A  boy !     I  am  over  nineteen.' 
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4  That  is  not  very  old.' 

*  Three  years  older  than  you  are.' 

*  It  is  different  with  a  woman.' 

*  And  I  do  not  want  to  marry  just  yet.     We  should  have  to 
wait  a  little  to  make  arrangements — about  the  furniture  and  all 
that,  you  know,'  says  the  Babe. 

*  But  you  are  supposing '     And  she  tries  to  withdraw  her 

hand,  but  he  imprisons  it  between  both  his  own. 

4  And  I  shall  work  hard  and  pass  in  the  languages,'  he  goes 
on,  eagerly.  *  You  think  I  am  always  laughing  and  joking ;  but  I 
can  be  serious  too,  and  I  have  considered  the  matter  most  seriously. 
My  people  have  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  will  be  able  to  get 
me  on  to  the  Staff,  or  into  the  Commissariat  Department,  or  into 
the  Public  Works  Department,  or  the  Political  Department,  or 
the  Punjab  Commission.  May  I  speak  to  Major  Fane  to- 
morrow ? ' 

(  People  would  laugh  at  us  :  would  laugh  at  'a  boy  like  you 
being  engaged  to  be  married.' 

*  Let  them !     May  I  speak  to  your  father  to-morrow  ?  ' 

*  But  you  are  supposing I — do — not — know — that — I — 

myself ' 

*  You  said  the  other  day  that  you  liked  me  very  much.' 
4  So  I  do — in  that  way.' 

4  And  I  love  you  so,  Miss  Fane — Lilian ! ' 

4  Hush  !  hush ! '  she  cries,  as  there  is  the  sound  of  a  footstep, 
of  a  strong,  firm,  regular  footstep — it  is  that  of  Philip  Lennox — 
on  the  little  secluded  pathway  that  runs  by  the  side  of  the  bower. 
It  dies  away. 

4 1  love  you  so  ' — he  takes  up  the  tale  again. 

More  footsteps. 

4  Feefteen  per  cent.,  mon !  Mair  like  feefty  !  The  rod  to 
wealth  is  open  to  ye,  mon  ! ' 

The  voice  is  that  of  Dr.  Brodie,  Lilian's  ancient  wooer,  the  old 
man  who  had  made  her  the  same  proposal  the  young  lad  is  making 
her  now.  He  is  standing  at  the  very  door.  Lilian  gives  a  start ; 
the  can  hardly  restrain  a  little  cry,  a  laugh.  It  would  be  too 
absurd  for  her  sixty-year-old  lover  and  her  nineteen-year-old  lover 
to  come  face  to  face  at  such  a  moment  as  this.  The  circumstances 
of  the  first  proposal,  so  very  different  from  this,  flash  up  before 
her.  That  Dr.  Brodie  should  tumble  in  upon  them  now !  But 
he  has  moved  away.  And  then  Lilian  jumps  up  and  makes  for 
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the  door,  and  has  reached  it  ere  the  Babe  can  stop  her :  but  he 
detains  her  there.     The  pathway  is  now  empty. 
'  You  have  not  yet  said  "  yes." ' 

*  I  shall  be  late  for  the  dance — the  music  has  commenced.' 
1  It  does  not  take  long  to  say  "  yes."  ' 

«  Or  to  say  "  no." ' 

1  You  would  not  say  that.' 

( Perhaps ' — and  then,  seeing  the  look  on  his  face  :  *  Perhaps 
not.  But  I  cannot  say  either  now.' 

The  sound  of  footsteps — the  rustle  of  dresses — voices  and 
laughter.  The  errant  couples  are  hastening  quickly  back.  Lilian 
too  begins  to  move  along  the  pathway. 

'  You  will  let  me  know  to-morrow  then,'  he  whispers  eagerly, 
as  he  walks  by  her  side.  Other  couples  are  coming  up  behind 
them. 

*  Not  to-morrow — I  must  have  that  to  think  over  it.    You  are 
so  young.     People  will  laugh,'  she  continues,  when  the  quick 
walking  couples  have  gone  by. 

*  Let  them,'  he  repeats.     *  We  shall  be  so  happy  together, 
Lilian  !     Then  the  day  after  ? ' 

*  No,  not  the  day  after.     That  will  be  Sunday,'  she  says,  when 
they  have  got  by  the  breaking-up  and  re-forming  couples.     They 
themselves  are  now  moving  quickly  on.     The  young  fellow  has 
not  time  to  argue. 

'  Then  on  Monday,'  he  says ;  *  Monday  for  certain.' 

'  Very  well — yes.' 

4  And  you  will  say  "  yes."  You  would  not  have  the  heart  to 
say  "  no." ' 

4  We  will  see.'  They  are  now  at  the  very  edge  of  the  lawn  ; 
she  gives  him  an  arch,  mischievous  look,  but  there  is  tenderness 
in  it  too,  and  he  plucks  up  heart  of  hope. 

The  moon  is  now  in  the  zenith,  and  is  pouring  her  silver  light 
straight  down  on  the  lawn.  The  enjoyment  is  there  at  its  height. 
The  increasing  coolness  enables  the  joyous  couples  to  throw  them- 
selves even  more  vigorously  into  the  delights  of  this  novel  dancing 
on  the  green.  The  soft  music  floats  about.  There  is  a  fragrance 
of  tobacco  in  the  air.  The  cool  cups  are  quaffed.  While  the 
dancers  are  footing  it  on  the  cloth,  the  whist-players  are  intent 
on  their  tricks  and  their  honours  in  the  verandah.  Friendly 
groups  are  conversing. 

One  such  group  is  composed  of  the  three  officers  commanding 
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the  three  regiments,  of  Colonel  Barnes,  Colonel  Grey,  and  Major 
Coote — of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilton,  and  their  host,  Mr.  Melvil.  They 
have  been  talking  about  the  troubled  spirit  in  the  native  army, 
due  to  the  issue  of  the  greased  cartridges,  about  the  seditious 
placard  which  had  appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  mosque.  Mr. 
Hilton,  now  a  non-official,  finds  himself  as  it  were  between  the 
hammer  and  the  anvil.  Mr.  Melvil  resists  him  violently  if  he 
hints  a  civil  commotion,  the  others  come  down  on  him  heavily 
when  he  expresses  a  dread  of  a  military  mutiny.  He  takes  a  pes- 
simist view  of  the  aspect  of  affairs  ;  they  an  optimist.  If  he  had 
been  an  ordinary  commercial .  man — a  pekin — they  would  have 
extinguished  him  with  a  snub.  (That  estrangement  between 
the  non-official  and  official  classes  in  India  is  very  unfortunate. 
The  former  have  a  far  more  close  and  free  and  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  and  consequently  a  more  correct  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  They  watch 
the  money  market,  that  most  sensitive  barometer.)  But  Mr. 
Hilton  has  been  one  of  themselves,  and  they  listen  to  him,  even 
though  they  do  not  agree  with  him,  and  his  sayings  please 
them  not. 

*  We  shall  know  the  result  of  the  court-martial  on  those  men 
of  the  3rd  Cavalry  to-morrow,'  says  Mr.  Hilton.     *  I  hope  they 
have  been  severely  dealt  with.   The  trial  has  now  lasted  more  than  a 
month.   They  should  have  been  tried  by  a  drum-head  court-martial 
and  shot  the  very  same  day.' 

1 1  do  not  agree  with  you,'  says  Mr.  Melvil.  '  I  am  glad  that 
the  Government  has  avoided  any  such  harsh  measures.  They  are 
not  a  sign  of  strength,  but  of  weakness — of  fear.  It  is  better  for 
it  to  repose  calmly  on  its  strength,  and  let  the  conduct  of  the  men 
be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  way.' 

*  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  shoot  and  hang  the  sepoys  because 
the  culpable  carelessness  of  the  Government  in  allowing  those 
cartridges  to  be  issued  has  disturbed,  and  naturally  disturbed,  their 
minds,'  says  Colonel  Grey. 

*  It  is  all  the  fault  of  those  d d — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs. 

Hilton — fools  at  headquarters,'  said  Colonel  Barnes,  with  a  very 
hearty  emphasis  on  the  oath. 

*  Mutiny  should  be  stamped  out,'  goes  on  Mr.  Hilton,  '  or  the 
disaffection  may  spread  to  the  whole  army.' 

'It  cannot  do  that,'  says  Colonel  Grey,  quietly.  *  There  is 
none  of  it  in  my  regiment,  at  all  events.' 
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*  Nor  in  mine,'  says  Colonel  Barnes,  his  being  the  regiment  to 
which  the  Soubahdar  Kustum  Khan  belonged. 

'  Well,  I  do  not  know  to  which  regiment  each  sepoy  belongs,' 
says  Mr.  Hilton,  '  but  I  have  noticed  a  marked  change  in  their 
look  and  bearing ;  it  is  much  more  insolent  towards  Europeans. 
And  I  have  noticed  the  same  among  the  people  of  the  city.  A 
clerk  of  mine  told  me  that  he  heard  a  very  coarse  song  about  us 
Englishmen  being  sung  in  the  streets  the  other  day.  Then  there 
was  that  placard  that  was  put  up  on  the  walls  of  the  mosque.' 

'  The  work  of  some  crazy  fanatic,'  says  Mr.  Melvil. 

'  And  then  the  sending  of  those  chupatees '  (cakes)  'from  village 
to  village.  They  may  have  been  passed  on  as  a  sort  of  fiery  cross.' 

4  Fiery  cross  ! '  says  Mr.  Melvil,  disdainfully.  '  Fiery  cross  ! ' 
says  he  laughingly.  'More  of  the  nature  of  hot  cross  buns,  I 
should  say,'  and  he  laughs  again,  as  do  the  three  commanding 
officers. 

*  There  is  something  in  the  air,'  persists  Mr.  Hilton.     *  Kupee 
paper  is  down.' 

*  My  husband  thinks  so  much  about  these  things  because  of 
the  Bank  being  in  the  city.     He  is  afraid  of  the  loss  of  the  books 
and  the  money  in  case  of  any  popular  disturbance,'  says  Mrs. 
Hilton. 

*  The  Bank  is  as  safe  here  as  if  it  were  in  London,'  says  Mr. 
Melvil ;  *  probably  safer.' 

*  Well,  I  hope  there  will  not  be  any  disturbance,'  goes  on 
Mrs.  Hilton,  laughing ;  '  for  now  that  my  husband  has  sold  all 
his  old  guns,  in  order  to  get  these  new  breech-loading  ones,  we 
have  no  weapons  in  the  house,  unless  you  call   his   hog-spear 
one.' 

'  It  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  put  down  any  popular  dis- 
turbance that  is  likely  to  take  place  here,'  says  Mr.  Melvil,  sarcas- 
tically ;  *  even  in  your  hands,  Mrs.  Hilton,'  he  adds,  laughingly. 
*  Even  if  Hilton  were  away,  and  you  had  to  defend  the  Bank  your- 
self, to  use  the  spear  yourself  like  another  Queen  Boadicea — or 
who  was  it  ? ' 

'  I  most  sincerely  hope  I  may  never  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 
I  might  hit  a  man  with  my  parasol,  but  I  do  not  think  I  could 
poke  one  with  a  spear,'  rejoins  Mrs.  Hilton,  laughing ;  and  then 
some  one  else  comes  up,  and  the  conversation  is  changed. 

The  day  and  the  night  are  divided  by  the  natives  (of 
India,  always  understood)  into  three  watches  of  four  hours 
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each;  and  the  hours  that  separate,  begin  and  end,  them — 
twelve,  four,  and  eight — have  an  especial  name,  and  are  always 
struck  twice  over.  Twelve  slow  strokes  of  the  great  historic  gong, 
and  then  twelve  more  in  rattling  succession,  have  long  ago  pro- 
claimed that  the  first  of  our  eight  days  is  over  and  the  second 
one  begun.  Then  came  the  solemn  single  stroke.  And  still  the 
merriment  went  on.  Then  two  struck,  and  then  three,  and  still 
the  merriment  continued.  But  at  the  stroke  of  three  there  is  a 
call  for  the  carriages.  Tommy  Walton  gives  Lilian  Fane's  hand 
a  tender  squeeze  as  he  helps  her  into  hers,  and  thinks  that 
there  is  a  slight,  but  still  quite  appreciable,  return  pressure ;  so  he 
departs  homeward  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   DOCTOR. 

THE  events  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  would  furnish  forth  a  hundred 
narratives.  The  events  of  the  outbreak  at  Khizrabad  would  fur- 
nish forth  many.  In  this  particular  one  we  have  elected  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  five  girls  whom  we  saw  gathered  together  in 
the  public  gardens  yesterday  morning.  But,  as  will  be  seen  at 
the  end,  the  movements  of  Colonel  Grey,  of  the  3rd  Grenadiers, 
were  to  have  an  intimate  bearing  on  the  fate  of  some  of  those 
girls,  and  so  we  shall  have  to  follow  them  succinctly  also.  And 
those  movements  are  to  be  determined  and  directed  by  the  fact 
that  Colonel  Grey's  wife  and  children  being  just  now  in  England 
he  is  at  present  living  with  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Campbell,  the  Civil  Surgeon  of  Khizrabad. 

This  post  is  an  important  and  desirable  one.  It  enables  a 
man  to  do  much  good  by  bringing  the  resources  of  Western 
science  to  bear  on  the  relief  of  the  sufferings  (often  very  great 
from  easily  remediable  causes)  of  the  people  about  him.  It  is 
well  paid.  It  has  not  the  drawback  (a  public  as  well  as  private 
one)  which  attaches  to  most  public  offices  in  India,  that  of  constant 
change  and  movement.  It  allows  a  man  to  remain  a  long  time  in 
one  place ;  to  carry  on  a  continuous  work ;  to  have  local  sym- 
pathies. The  tree  grows  best  in  one  spot ;  its  roots  strike 
deepest  then,  its  sap  has  kindliest  flow,  its  leafage  is  most  luxu- 
riant. The  life  of  a  wanderer  remains  incomplete,  for  its  sur- 
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roundings  of  things  and  people  can  never  enter  fully  into  it, 
become  part  and  parcel  of  it ;  such  complete  incorporation  comes 
only  of  constant  contact.  Dr.  Campbell  has  been  Civil  Surgeon 
of  Khizrabad  for  more  than  twenty  years.  His  great  professional 
skill,  his  great  kindness  of  heart,  and  his  eccentricities,  have  made 
the  name  of  '  Jock '  Campbell — of  *  Jan  Cummul  Sahib  ' — very 
widely  known.  The  unsanitary  conditions  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, the  inimical  conditions  of  the  earth  and  air,  insufficient 
clothing,  poor  food,  want  of  knowledge  of  the  art  of  living,  cause 
diseases,  both  of  an  ordinary  and  of  a  loathsome  and  swift- 
killing  type,  to  be  very  prevalent  in  India.  John  Campbell  had 
plenty  of  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  professional  skill — which  was 
very  great — in  the  ancient  unsewered  city  of  Khizrabad.  I  see 
him  now  in  my  mind's  eye,  his  hands  deep  in  his  trousers  pockets  : 
a  man  with  a  large,  strong,  bony  Highland  frame ;  a  wide,  full, 
placid  forehead  ;  thoughtful,  meditative  eyes.  The  large,  grave 
brow,  the  speculative  eyes — those  are  the  two  features  of  the 
face  that  memory  recalls  at  once  without  an  effort :  its  marvellous 
plate  needs  stimulating  ere  there  is  developed  on  it  still  further 
the  long,  wide-nostrilled  nose,  the  large,  loose-lipped  mouth,  the 
broad,  square,  well-cut  chin. 

'  Let  observation  with  extensive  view,'  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
'  Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru,'  and  it  will  find  how  few 
men  there  are  to  whom  the  things  they  long  for,  work  for,  and 
obtain  afford  the  complete  satisfaction  they  had  looked  for  and 
expected.  Dryden  says  more  tersely,  '  Look  round  the  habitable 
globe,  how  few,  Know  their  own  good,  or  knowing  it  pursue.'  It 
was  very  agreeable,  therefore,  to  find  a  man  who  had  got  every- 
thing he  wanted  or  cared  for,  and  was  thoroughly  satisfied  there- 
with ;  and  such  a  man  was  '  Jock '  Campbell.  He  would  not  have 
changed  places  with  the  noble  Duke  the  head  of  his  clan.  Had 
he  not  his  own  large,  cool,  comfortable  house — his  own  grounds, 
which  his  botanical  skill  and  the  loving  care  of  twenty  years  had 
made  so  beautiful  ?  Had  he  not  horses,  and  carriages,  and  ser- 
vants ?  Had  he  not  an  excellent  library  ?  Was  he  not  a  physician 
and  a  surgeon  both,  while  the  poor  Duke  of  Argyll  was  neither?  Did 
not  his  Government  income,  ample  and  secure,  relieve  him  from  all 
pecuniary  considerations  in  connection  with  his  work  ?  That  was 
a  great  element  in  his  happiness.  The  labourer  was  worthy  of 
his  hire ;  but  it  was  very  delightful  to  him  to  be  relieved  from 
all  money-getting  cares,  to  be  able  to  exercise  his  art  free  from 
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all  thought  of  gain.  Had  he  not  his  hospital,  in  which  he  reigned 
supreme,  the  arrangements  of  which  he  had  brought  to  such  a 
pitch  of  perfection,  in  which  he  performed  his  miracles  of  healing, 
caused  the  blind  to  see  and  the  lame  to  walk,  and  raised  up  many 
from  the  dead  ?  There  was  a  Divine  beneficence  in  those  gifts, 
bestowed  without  money  and  without  price.  And  then,  had  he 
not  the  crowning  blessing  of  an  absolutely  suitable  wife  ? 

Jean  Wardlaw,  whom  he  married,  had  good  features,  a  good 
head,  and  a  good  heart.  In  her  house  was  economy  without 
meanness ;  liberality  without  profusion ;  careful  supervision 
without  annoying  interference ;  order  and  method  without  irk- 
some rigidity.  You  could  not  have  found  a  happier  home  than 
that  of  the  Campbells  anywhere.  The  fact  was  known  from 
Calcutta  to  Peshawur.  During  the  many  years  the  Campbells 
had  lived  at  Khizrabad  most  of  the  regiments  of  the  Bengal  army 
had  come  to  be  stationed  there  in  their  turn.  And  there  was 
not  one  of  them  in  which  there  was  not  some  young  fellow 
who,  suffering  from  the  first  change  of  climate — from  home-sick- 
ness, down  with  some  bad  illness — had  not  owed  his  restoration 
to  health  and  cheerfulness  to  a  residence  in  their  large,  comfort- 
able house,  under  Mrs.  Campbell's  kindly  care.  To  know  the 
Campbells  was  to  like  them.  They  were  both  very  hospitable. 
They  were  always  putting  people  up.  Their  house  was  ever  open 
to  their  own  friends  and  to  their  friends'  friends.  And  so  for  this 
fortunate  couple  the  years  went  by  in  felicitous  flow.  Too  often 
the  world  seems  to  one  a  pest-house,  a  cock-pit,  a  mad-house. 
Such  happiness  was  good  to  see. 

At  first  the  happiness  of  the  tender-hearted  couple  had  not 
been  quite  complete,  from  the  want  of  children.  But  fortune  was 
determined  to  be  kind  to  John  Campbell  (who  well  deserved  all 
its  favours),  by  whom  that  want  was  chiefly  felt.  A  little  girl 
was  given  to  make  their  bright  and  sweet  home-life  brighter  and 
sweeter  still.  The  joy  of  the  mother  during  those  first  delightful, 
if  anxious,  years  of  babyhood  and  childhood  can  be  easily  imagined. 
Not  so  that  of  the  father ;  it  was  unusual,  extraordinary.  The 
baby  was  strong  and  healthy,  and  gave  very  little  trouble,  and  so 
was  pronounced  *  good ' ;  but  on  the  rare  occasions  when  there 
was  need  for  it,  how  tenderly  and  unweariedly  would  the  big  man 
pace  up  and  down  the  room — of  course  that  infant  slept  in  the 
same  room  with  its  parents — with  the  little  restless  one  in  his  arms ! 
From  the  earliest  they  were  great  friends.  A  great  portion  of  the 
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child's  earliest  years  were  passed  in  her  father's  own  sacred  apart- 
ment.    It  was  there  that  she  spent  those  hours  during  which  it 
was  deemed  advisable  that  she  should  lie  on  the  hard,  flat  floor — 
for  the  good  of  her  little  backbone.     How  tenderly  would  the  big 
man  gaze  down  on  the  little  thing  whose  only  business  was  to 
gaze  up  !     It  was  there  that  the  piece  of  infinity  began  to  crawl. 
It  was  there  that  it  began  to  balance  itself  on  its  little  legs.     It 
was  there  that  it  first  performed  the  marvellous  feat  of  tottering 
from  the  chair  it  was  holding  on  to  to  its  father's  knees — ' quite 
by  itself.'     K.C.B.'s  and  K.C.M.Gr.'s— all  the  honours  in  the  world 
could  not  have  given  John  Campbell  as  much  delight  as  the  wit- 
nessing of  that  sight  did.     Then  came  the  marvellous  period  of 
the  first  movements  of  thought,  of  the  first  spoken  word.     It  was 
a  period  of  intense  delight  to  John  Campbell.     No  company  in 
the  world  could  have  been  more  delightful  to  him  than  that  of  his 
little  girl.     And  when  she  could  do  her  half-mile  she  and  her 
father  went  out  for  a  walk  together  every  morning,  down  the 
shady  lane  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  by  the  stone-cutter's 
shed,  and  along  the  rope-walk,  and  by  the  blue  door  which  the 
child  ever  spied  out  with  ever-renewed  delight,  and  by  the  bit  of 
scrub  where  the  goats  were  feeding ;  every  morning  for  a  long 
time  along  the  same  quiet,  shady,  dust-free  lane,  so  that  the  child 
should  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  familiarity,  the  rapture  of  recognition. 
The    big  man  was  the  little  child's  constant  playfellow.     Here 
in  his  own  room  was  he  put  to  bed  on  the  sofa  and  watched  over 
by  his  little  mother.     But  it  was  in  the  huge  drawing-room  that 
the  scene  that  rises  up  before  me  took  place.     The  mother  is 
seated  at  the  piano,  while  the  Brobdingnagian  father  and  the 
Lilliputian   child  are   having   a  dance  together.     The  big  man 
shuffles  about,  or  gives  a  ponderous  skip — heavy  of  leg  though 
light  of  heart — while  the  little  child  flies  hither  and  thither  like  a 
leaf  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  the  puppy-dog  '  Tim '  gambols 
about  them.     And  now  she  must  play  and  they  must  dance — and 
how  the  father  and  mother  laugh  as  they  l  set '  to  one  another 
and  dance  to  the  nameless  tune,  while  the  little  dog  laughs  to  see 
such  sport  and  performs  a  dance  of  his  own !     The  sweet  child- 
time,  with  its    dear,  delightful  blunders,  its  perfect  imperfect 
speech  (how  much  more  expressive  is  '  comfable  '  than  comfort- 
able !) — so   happy,  so  complete,  so  diamond-bright — has  passed 
away.  The  rarely  beautiful  golden-brown  hair  has  begun  to  descend 
below  the  widening  shoulders.     (What  a  marvellous  thing  is  that 
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daily  growth !  Why  do  we  wander  into  the  realms  of  imagination 
for  wonders  when  the  material  world  supplies  them  so  fully — 
why  into  the  dim  regions  of  space  for  marvels  when  they  are  all 
about  us  ?)  The  soft,  sweet,  early  dawn  is  passing  away  ;  but  it  is 
still  the  time  of  childhood,  innocent  and  bright  and  gay — still  the 
time  of  fullest  love  and  dependence,  of  expanding  thought  and 
opening  character.  To  little  Helen  her  home  is  still  the  whole 
world,  her  parents  her  dearest  friends  and  companions  ;  being  by 
herself,  this  is  especially  the  case  with  her.  There  is  no  large 
nursery  in  which  the  little  folks  come  to  form  a  society  of  their 
own.  Most  of  the  hours  of  the  Indian  day  have  to  be  passed  by 
an  English  child  indoors.  The  little  girl  can  meet  her  child 
friends  only  in  the  morning  or  the  evening.  And  so  here  the 
eternal  trinity  of  father  and  mother  and  child  was  still  complete — 
an  unity. 

But  everything  costs.  The  Campbells  have  now  to  pay  for 
their  happy  time  in  India.  It  is  a  heavy  price.  The  child  must 
be  sent  to  England.  It  is  a  dreadful  prospect ;  bad  enough  for 
the  father,  worse  for  the  wife  and  mother.  For  him  there  is  the 
anodyne  of  his  work,  the  consolation  of  the  inevitable.  He  must 
remain  in  India.  But  must  she  remain  with  her  husband  or  go 
with  her  child  ?  It  is  a  cruel  difficulty.  A  divided  duty  and  a 
marring  of  her  happiness  either  way.  The  sacrifice  of  the  duties 
and  joys  of  her  wifehood  on  the  one  side,  of  her  motherhood  on 
the  other. 

Mrs.  Campbell's  own  mind  was  made  up.  She  wished  to 
remain  with  her  husband.  How  terribly  lonely  he  would  be 
without  them !  And  how  he  would  be  cheated !  The  khansa- 
man's  and  the  bearers'  bills,  who  would  control  them  then  ?  They 
were  excellent  servants,  but  the  parable  of  the  *  unjust  steward '  is 
true  servants'  gospel  the  whole  world  over.  Her  life  in  India  was 
thoroughly  and  completely  happy.  She  occupied  the  highest 
social  position  there.  She  had  her  large  and  beautifully  furnished 
house,  with  its  lovely  grounds,  a  large  retinue  of  well-trained  ser- 
vants, a  carriage  to  drive  in,  horses  to  ride.  Here  she  could  give 
her  kindness  and  her  hospitality  full  play.  She  could  command 
a  large  and  liberal  mode  of  living.  She  had  about  her  a  society 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  She  had  troops  of  friends.  Above  and 
beyond  all  this  was  the  dear  companionship  of  her  husband — John 
Campbell  was  good  to  live  with,  he  was  so  gentle  and  kind  and 
considerate,  so  unselfish,  so  thorough  a  gentleman — that  true 
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and  complete  companionship  which  is  not  always  to  be  found  in 
married  life.  But  these  things  concerned  only  her:  she  could 
set  aside  the  consideration  of  them.  What  was  the  best  for  the 
others — that  was  the  only  thing  that  weighed  with  her.  To 
whom  was  her  presence  most  necessary  ?  To  her  husband,  she 
thought. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  was  most  urgent  that  she  should  go 
with  the  child.  He  put  it  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  advantage 
to  the  child ;  but  she  knows  that  he  wishes  to  spare  the  mother 
and  child  the  pain  of  parting,  that  he  would  rather  be  the  lonely 
one,  the  one  to  suffer. 

The  question  would  not  have  stood  in  need  of  discussion  to- 
day, as  the  child  was  not  to  '  go  home '  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
were  it  not  that  Mrs.  Campbell  had  received  a  letter  from  her 
sister,  who  is  to  take  the  child  in  case  Mrs.  Campbell  does  not  go 
herself,  saying  that  her  plans  have  been  altered,  that  she  cannot 
now  wait  for  the  cold  season,  but  has  to  leave  for  England  the 
moment  she  can,  in  July.. 

They  are  seated  in  Dr.  Campbell's  study,  which  looks  bright 
and  cheerful,  notwithstanding  that  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
top  of  one  of  the  large  and  well-filled  book-shelves  runs  a  row  of 
grinning  human  skulls — those  vacant  domes  of  thought,  those 
empty  palaces  of  the  soul. 

*  July  is  such  a  bad  month  to  go  home  in,'  says  Dr.  Campbell. 

'Not  at  all,'  says  Mrs.  Campbell.  'It  is  better  to  reach 
England  at  the  beginning  of  summer  than  of  winter.' 

'  I  think  you  had  better  wait  until  January  next,  and  then 
take  her  home  yourself.' 

'  It  would  be  such  a  great  thing  for  her  to  escape  August  and 
September  here,'  says  Mrs.  Campbell,  wilily. 

'  My  dear,'  says  Dr.  Campbell  earnestly,  '  think  how  much  the 
poor  little  thing  will  suffer  at  being  parted  from  both  of  us — she 
who  has  been  so  much  with  us.' 

Mrs.  Campbell  would  have  liked  to  be  able  to  make  some  quick 
and  sufficient  reply  to  this,  but  her  heart  will  not  let  her. 

1  And  think  if  she  were  to  get  ill  in  England  with  no  one  to 
look  after  her.' 

'  There  would  be  Joan ' — -that  was  her  own  sister — *  and  your 
sisters.' 

'My  love,  no  one  can  supply  the  place  of  a  mother  to  a  child 
of  that  age.' 
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That  is  the  shaft  that  goes  home.  Poor  Mrs.  Campbell  cannot 
say  anything  for  some  moments — she  has  such  a  sharp  pang  at 
the  heart.  Then  she  says  :  *  But  how  can  I  go  away,  John, 
and  leave  you  here  ?  ' 

4 Why  not?' 

*  All  alone  by  yourself,  with  no  one  to  take  care  of  you  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  I  can  take  care  of  myself.' 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  too  wise  to  give  her  real  opinion  on  that 
point — to  urge  an  argument  which  may  defeat  her  wishes. 

'  And  I  am  thinking  of  myself,  John.  We  have  been  together 
twenty  years,  and  how  can  I  leave  you  now  ?  ' 

'  We  must  not  think  of  ourselves,  but  of  her.' 

<  We  have  to  think  of  ourselves  too.' 

*  It  is  the  arrangement  that  I  should  like  best.' 

*  What !   that  I  should  go  away  from   you,  John  ?     Thank 
you !     I  know  many  husbands  are  happiest  when  they  are  away 
from  their  wives,  but  I  did  not  expect  that  from  you,  John.' 

*  My  dear,'  began  Mr.  Campbell,  when  a  voice  was  heard  with- 
out the  screen  of  split  bamboos  which  hung  before  one  of  the 
doorways  of  the  room  (the  Campbells  prefer  these  to  curtains, 
notwithstanding  that  the  latter  are  considered  English,  while  to 
the  former  attaches  the  opprobrium  of  being  Indian) — was  heard 
exclaiming,  *  Can  I  come  in  ? '  and  Colonel  Grey  enters  with  his 
brisk,  springy  walk,  and  his  bright,  cheerful  face. 

'  I  am  sure  Henry  will  agree  with  me,'  says  Mrs.  Campbell, 
f  that  I  had  better  not  go  to  England,  but  remain  with  you.' 

6  Hardly,  as  he  has  sent  his  own  wife  home  with  the  children,' 
says  Dr.  Campbell. 

'  What !  discussing  the  old  question  again  ?  '  says  Colonel 
Grey.  *  I  thought  you  had  agreed  to  leave  it  alone  for  another 
six  months.' 

Then  Mrs.  Campbell  tells  him  of  her  sister's  letter ;  lays  the 
case  before  him.  And  now  from  without  comes  the  short,  sharp 
clanging  of  a  small  pony's  hoofs.  The  subject  of  the  conversa- 
tion, the  object  of  so  much  thought  and  care — it  is  strange,  almost 
awful,  to  think  of  how  much  good  or  ill,  happiness  or  unhappi- 
ness,  to  others,  we,  each  one,  may  be  the  cause — is  return- 
ing from  her  morning  ride.  She  will  soon  be  in  the  room ;  so 
Colonel  Grey  says  quickly,  *  My  advice  is  this :  I  think  Jean 
should  go  home  with  Helen.  It  would  be  too  great  a  grief  for  the 
child  to  be  parted  from  both  of  you  at  once.  She  would  fret 
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terribly.  She  is  so  very  tender-hearted.  She  will  be  taken  away 
from  this,  the  only  home  she  has  ever  known,  which  has  become 
part  of  her  life ;  separated  from  her  ayah  and  her  bearer,  from 
her  pony  and  her  dog.  And  to  be  separated  from  you  both  at  the 
same  time — why,  it  will  be  like  death  to  her.' 

*  You  must  go,  Jean,'  says  Dr.  Campbell,  energetically. 

( It  is  not  as  if  there  were  several  children  who  could  support 
and  console  one  another.  I  am  here  for  the  next  two  years,  and 
Jock  and  I  can  take  care  of  one  another  during  that  time.  Jock 
has  all  his  furlough  due  to  him.  When  I  leave  he  goes  home  on 
three  years'  furlough.  Five  years  hence  it  will  be  time  to 
send  Helen  to  a  finishing  school ;  she  will  then  be  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  herself.  There  will  be  plenty  of  people  to  look 
after  her — your  sisters,  my  wife,  who  I  am  afraid  is  not  likely  ever 
to  rejoin  me  in  India  again,'  and  a  cloud  passes  over  his  usually 
sunny  face.  '  You  both  return  to  India  together.  Then,  at  the 
end  of  another  three  years,  Jean  runs  home  for  a  year  and  brings 
Helen  out,  a  grown-up  young  woman,  a  finished  young  lady.' 

The  subject  of  his  remarks  now  raises  the  bamboo  screen  hang- 
ing before  one  of  the  outer  doors  and  runs  into  the  room.  Her 

coming  in  was  like  the  entrance I  pause :  I  was,  as  the 

reader  anticipates,  about  to  write — <  of  a  ray  of  sunshine  ' ;  but  at 
that  time  and  place  a  ray  of  sunshine  was  a  symbol  of  distress 
and  not  of  gladness,  a  thing  to  be  anathematised  and  not  blessed. 
But  certainly  the  child  seems  to  have  the  sunshine  in  the  sweet 
twists  and  tangles  of  her  beautiful  hair,  which,  blown  about  as  it 
is  now,  looks  like  a  golden  mist.  Her  coming  produces  a  radiance 
on  her  father's  face,  a  brightness  on  her  mother's — all  the  brighter 
because  the  dreaded  breaking-up  of  the  home  has  been  deferred 
for  another  year. 

4  Yes,  that  will  do  admirably,'  says  Dr.  Campbell,  joyfully. 

'  And  May  Wynn  wants  Helen  to  be  one  of  her  bridesmaids,' 
says  Mrs.  Campbell,  in  a  glad  and  happy  voice,  the  gladness  and 
happiness  of  which  have,  of  course,  no  concern  whatsoever  with 
May  Wynn  or  her  marriage. 

'  Is  she  talking  about  her  bridesmaids  already  ?  Why  she  was 
engaged  only  yesterday  morning,'  says  Dr.  Campbell,  as  he  passes 
the  long  fingers,  which  have  performed  so  many  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  operation,  lovingly  and  tenderly  over  his  little  daughter's 
sunny  locks — she  had  come  up  at  once  to  his  broad  knees  and  was 
leaning  tenderly  against  them — and  presses  the  golden  head 
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gently  towards  him,  as  if  the  thought  were  passing  through  his 
mind  that  he  has  possession  of  her  for  a  little  while  longer, 

*  Of  course  not,'  says  Mrs.  Campbell.  '  But  of  course  we  had  a 
long  talk  about  her  engagement  at  Mrs.  Melvil's  last  night.' 

May  Wynn  and  Mrs.  Campbell  are  great  friends ;  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell has  been  as  a  mother  to  her. 

1  And  that  was  how  she  came  to  mention  that  she  should  like 
Helen  for  a  bridesmaid.  The  marriage  is  to  take  place  a  little 
before  Christmas  ;  her  father  wants  her  to  complete  her  year  with 
him.' 

4  Naturally,'  says  Dr.  Campbell,  as  he  draws  his  own  only 
daughter  still  more  fondly  towards  him. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   EASTERN   DAY. 

THOUGH  it  is  the  morning  after  Mr.  Melvil's  delightful  surprise 
of  a  dance,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  Dr.  Campbell  and  his 
little  daughter  have  met.  The  sun  had  not  risen  when  they  had 
gone  out  together  for  the  walk  they  had  taken  in  company  every 
morning  ever  since  she  could  walk,  while  behind  them  came  the 
buggy  in  which  he  was  to  make  his  professional  round,  and  the 
pretty  little  pony  on  which  she  was  to  take  her  morning  gallop. 
And  Colonel  Grrey  has  also  had  his  morning  ride.  And  Mrs. 
Campbell  has  long  been  busy  with  her  usual  outdoor  and  indoor 
work.  But  still  to-day  the  boom  of  the  morning  gun  has  not  been 
the  signal  of  awakening  to  the  English  folk  of  the  station  as  it 
usually  is,  for  at  the  time  of  its  firing  a  good  many  of  them  are 
only  just  getting  into  bed.  And  the  horses  have  only  just  got 
home,  and  can  hardly  be  taken  out  again.  So  the  Mall  has  not  as 
many  people  riding  and  driving  on  it  as  usual.  Stout  old  Colonel 
Barnes  has  his  early  morning  cup  of  tea  in  bed,  and  then  turns 
over  for  another  sleep.  A  whole  day  in  a  snipe  jheel,  a  whole 
day  after  game,  anywhere,  does  not  tire  Major  Coote;  but  a 
social  function  like  that  of  the  night  before  does  very  much,  and 
so  he  too  lies  in  bed  and  foregoes  his  usual  morning  walk. 
Young  Walton  and  young  Hill  prolong  their  slumbers  in  the 
garden  long  after  the  sun  is  up. 

But  those  cool  fresh  morning  hours  are  deemed  by  many  too 
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precious  not  to  be  made  use  of.  Mr.  Melvil  himself  is  out  a  very 
little  after  his  usual  hour.  He  visits  the  palace  to  inspect  the 
progress  of  the  work,  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  those  specially 
long  ladders  have  had  to  be  employed;  he  rides  out  to  an 
ancient  royal  garden  without  the  walls,  where,  too,  the  Nuwab 
has  requisitioned  some  new  work  to  be  done.  It  is  a  favourite 
place  of  visit  with  the  Sikunder  Begum ;  she  wants  a  new  sleeping 
pavilion  built  there.  *  She  is  always  wanting  something,'  Mr. 
Melvil  says  to  himself  angrily.  When  Beatrice  Fane  calls  to 
Lilian — their  beds  are  placed  side  by  side  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  punkah — the  latter  replies 
in  the  words  of  the  sluggard:  'You  have  waked  me  too  soon,  I 
must  slumber  again,'  and  remains  in  bed,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
man  pulling  the  punkah,  whose  labours  are  thereby  prolonged 
another  couple  of  hours — others  sleeping  is  his  waking.  But 
Beatrice  herself  is  soon  spinning  over  the  smooth  roads  with 
William  Hay  in  his  dog-cart.  And  this  morning  above  all  others 
May  Wynn  will  not  forego  her  usual  morning  drive  with  her 
father.  Philip  Lennox,  with  the  lover's  greed,  had  been  very 
urgent  with  her  to  ride  out  with  him ;  but  no,  she  must  drive 
her  father  out  as  usual,  though  she  will  have  a  walk  in  the  Public 
Gardens  with  Philip  afterwards. 

Maud  Hilton  had  not  more  than  an  hour's  sleep.  Tossing 
restlessly  on  her  bed,  she  had  welcomed  the  sound  of  the  morning 
gun  as  a  signal  to  arise.  Dressing  herself  noiselessly  so  as  not 
to  awaken  Agnes,  their  beds  being  also  side  by  side  under  the 
same  punkah,  she  steps  out  of  the  room  and  mounts  the  inner 
staircase  leading  on  to  the  lofty  flat-terraced  roof.  She  mounts 
to  the  highest  level  of  it.  A  profound  silence  reigns  around. 
The  night  sounds  have  ceased,  those  of  the  day  not  yet  begun,  or 
if  they  have,  they  do  not  reach  up  to  that  height.  It  is  the 
solemn  awakening  of  the  day.  The  wan  moon  is  fading  away  in 
the  west ;  the  east  is  beginning  to  glow  and  dim  the  splendour  of 
the  morning  star.  From  where  she  stands  the  eye  has  command 
of  a  vast  sweep  of  landscape,  but  in  this  dim  light  it  does  not  ob- 
trude itself  upon  her  notice.  She  is  alone  with  her  sorrow.  She 
wrestles  with  it.  She  does  not  seek  to  ignore  it.  She  will  meet 
it  face  to  face.  She  will  set  it  before  her  in  all  its  due  proportion. 
Yes,  he  was  the  most  personable  man  she  had  ever  known — her 
very  ideal  of  a  man,  both  in  person  and  character.  She  had  never 
met  another  like  him ;  should  never  meet  another  like  him ;  men 
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like  him  are  not  common.  He  had  never  carried  his  atten- 
tions to  her  to  the  extent  that  it  was  dishonourable  of  him  to 
draw  back.  He  was  not  a  man  to  do  anything  dishonourable. 
But  he  had  most  undoubtedly  been  attracted  to  her.  There  was 
a  great  similarity  in  their  characters.  Had  not  those  chattering 
women,  who  spoil  so  many  matches,  but  whose  sharp  eyes  do  see 
things,  begun  to  look  wise  and  talk?  Had  she  not  observed 
significant  looks  when  she  and  Captain  Lennox  were  together  ? 
He  had  undoubtedly  sought  her  company.  It  had  seemed  as  if 
warm  friendliness  might  pass  into  a  still  warmer  feeling.  It 
might  have  been ;  it  would  have  been ;  she  might  have  been  the 
happiest  of  women.  Then  comes  a  fierce  tumult  of  sorrow  and 
regret  and  vain  imaginings,  the  latter  the  worst  of  all.  How 
perfect  would  her  life  have  been !  On  what  a  pinnacle  of  joy 
should  she  have  been  set !  How  she  would  have  bent  all  her 
powers  to  make  him  happy !  What  love  and  service  she  would 
have  rendered  him !  How  she  would  have  devoted  her  whole  life 
to  him !  Oh,  sad  sorrow  of  the  '  might  have  been ' !  These  thoughts 
were  almost  too  much  for  her;  they  almost  overpowered  her; 
almost  set  loose  the  tears,  which  must  then  flow  in  torrents.  But 
her  pride,  her  enormous  power  of  self-control,  came  to  her  aid. 
She,  Maud  Hilton,  allow  an  unreturned  love  to  overpower  her ! 
She,  Maud  Hilton,  weep  for  a  man !  He  is  worth  weeping  for, 
but  she  shall  not  weep.  Her  grief  had  almost  overthrown  her. 
She  had  leant  her  loosened  frame  against  the  parapet  wall ;  she 
had  placed  her  elbows  upon  it ;  her  head  had  for  a  moment  sunk 
into  her  hands.  The  shock  has  made  her  reel,  but  she  will  not 
let  it  bear  her  down.  She  means  to  ride  proudly  through  the 
lists  of  life.  She  lifts  herself  up  into  a  standing  posture.  She 
plants  herself  firmly  on  her  feet.  She  throws  back  her  head.  She 
puts  her  outward  senses,  her  hearing  and  seeing,  to  work  again. 
She  listens  to  the  rising  hum  of  the  town,  to  the  far-off  cawing 
of  the  crows  wending  their  way  towards  the  city  from  their 
distant  leafy  roosting-places.  She  sets  herself  to  notice  the 
gradual  brightening  of  the  sky.  She  watches  the  gradual  coming 
into  view  of  the  widespread  landscape  around.  She  turns  her 
eyes  down  on  the  city  beneath  her — looks  down  on  the  English 
quarter.  There  is  the  tall  spire  of  the  church,  and  behind  it  the 
high-pitched  thatched  roof  of  the  bungalow  in  which  May  Wynn 
dwells  with  her  father.  Had  it  not  been  for  her  coming !  And 
why  had  Lennox  preferred  her  ?  Wherein  was  May  superior  to 
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herself?  She  had  a  slimmer  waist — that  she  would  allow.  \Vho 
had  the  better  intellect?  Who  the  stronger  character?  Who 
the  noblest  nature?  Who  was  the  better  fitted  to  mate  with 
him?  Was  it  because  of  her  soft,  languishing  ways,  of  her 
wily  sweetness,  her  designing  gentleness,  her  artful  feminality, 
the  influence  of  which  over  men  is  so  well  understood  ?  What, 
the  grand  concave  of  the  heavens  and  the  beautiful  spread  of  the 
earth  shut  out  from  her  gaze  again !  What,  struck  blind  again ! 
Once  more  is  she  called  upon  to  fight — but  what  ignoble  foes ! 
She  was  not  ashamed  to  struggle  with  her  sorrow.  Unmaidenly 
to  allow  that  she  loved  him — how  can  she  deny  the  fact  ?  What 
woman  could  help  it?  That  sorrow  is  a  fierce  and  a  strong 
enemy,  but  not  an  ignoble  one.  But  these — envy  and  mean 
detraction !  They  shall  not  overcome  her.  No ;  May  Wynn  is 
worthy  of  him — has  won  him  by  no  mean  arts — well  worthy  of 
him.  No,  no ;  that  sweetness  and  gentleness  and  distinctive 
womanliness  are  indeed  her  own — are  genuine  and  not  assumed. 
She  may  not  be  what  is  called  a  clever  woman,  but  she  is  no  silly 
fool.  She  has  plenty  of  information,  plenty  of  mental  power,  has 
received  the  highest  education.  Her  gifts  of  mind  and  person 
and  character  are  all  above  the  common.  As  worthy  a  represen- 
tative of  English  womanhood,  she,  as  he  of  English  manhood. 
She  is  well  worthy  of  him.  God  grant  them  both  a  happy  life ! 

The  burthen  has  fallen  from  her.  The  pain  of  the  wound 
cannot  be  assuaged  in  a  moment,  the  scar  of  it  may  remain  for 
life ;  but  she  has  won  in  the  fight. 

There  is  now  about  the  house,  as  she  descends  into  it,  all  the 
bustle  of  the  early  morning  hours.  The  bearer  is  dusting  the 
furniture  in  this  room,  the  sweeper  sweeping  out  another,  a  khid- 
mutgar  preparing  the  early  morning  tea.  Maud  sits  down  to 
have  a  cup  of  the  modern  nectar,  and  her  heaviness  is  still  more 
lightened.  The  spiritual  rests  a  good  deal  on  the  material.  And 
nowhere  are  the  reviving  and  refreshing  and  exhilarating  effects 
of  the  divine  herb  felt  so  much  as  in  the  feverish,  languorous  East. 

Then  Maud  descends  from  the  upper  story  in  which  they  live, 
to  the  stately  portico  in  front  of  the  lower  rooms  which  are  occu- 
pied by  the  Bank.  Here  the  horses,  her  sister's  and  her  own,  are 
standing  ready  saddled.  She  goes  up  and  pats  the  proud  neck  of 
*  Selim,'  her  own  steed,  fondly.  He  is  a  splendid  Arab  horse.  He 
has  the  characteristically  beautiful  head  of  his  noble  race  in  perfec- 
tion. Mark  the  wide  open  forehead,  the  large  eye,  the  square  jaw, 
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the  fine  muzzle,  the  large  full  nostrils !  Maud  is  not  so  excellent 
a  horsewoman  as  her  sister  Agnes,  but  she  has  learnt  all  about  the 
points  of  a  horse,  both  from  Agnes  and  from  her  father.  She  lets 
her  eye  dwell  fondly  on  his  compact,  handsome  frame;  lets  it 
travel  from  the  long  sloping  shoulder  to  the  proudly  set-on  tail, 
marks  the  clean  flat  legs.  Life  is  not  without  its  consolations 
so  long  as  <  Selim'  is  her  own.  And  now  Agnes  too  comes  down, 
and  the  two  mount,  and  Agnes's  brace  of  splendid  black  grey- 
hounds are  let  loose.  The  sisters  make  their  way  out  of  the  city 
and  get  on  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  there  is  a  wide  expanse  of 
open  uncultivated  ground,  and  there  indulge  in  a  long  exhilarating 
gallop.  And  Maud  Hilton's  spirits  rise  as  she  feels  her  game 
little  horse  bounding  under  her.  The  ground  consists  of  long 
sloping  sand-ridges ;  as  she  feels  him  sweeping  down  a  long  soft 
declivity  she  forgets  the  past — the  so  recent  past — in  the  joy  of 
the  immediate  present.  The  Arab  horse  has  a  peculiarly  smooth 
and  easy  downward  motion  in  his  gallop ;  and  to  canter  down  a 
long,  smooth,  gentle  slope  on  the  back  of  one  is  to  enjoy  one  of 
the  most  delightful  sensations  on  earth,  as  we  can  from  experience 
say.  '  Black  Care  sits  behind  the  horseman,'  says  the  Latin  poet, 
implying  thereby  that  no  one  can  escape  from  it.  Leaving  aside 
the  metaphor,  and  coming  to  the  actual  and  physical  fact,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  best  antidote  for  melancholy,  for  depression  of 
spirits,  is  a  good  gallop  through  a  cold,  fresh,  bracing  atmosphere. 
For  the  time  at  least  there  is  no  doubt  of  it :  you  can  gallop  away 
from  care.  There  is  a  superiority  in  riding — cavalier  is  a  title  of 
honour — and  certainly  on  the  back  of  a  good  horse  you  feel 
superior  to  everything.  It  is  said  that  the  great  benefit  of  riding 
arises  from  its  action  on  the  heart.  Certainly  this  ride  has  done 
Maud  Hilton's  heart  great  good.  When  they  have  re-entered  the 
city  and  arrived  at  the  Public  Gardens,  and  dismounting  at  one  of 
the  gateways,  have  walked  into  them,  and  at  once  encountered 
May  Wynn  and  Philip  Lennox  strolling  along  a  path  together, 
Maud  is  able  to  greet  them  and  enter  into  conversation  with 
them  with  easy  composure,  even  when  they  have  moved  to  the 
favourite  corner  by  the  side  of  the  watercourse,  and  are  standing 
under  the  shadow  of  the  banian-tree  where  she  had  received  the 
morning  before  the  terrible  shock  of  knowing  for  certain  that 
Philip  Lennox's  preference  was  for  May  Wynn  and  not  for  her. 

And  here  they  are  joined  by  Beatrice  Fane  and  William  Hay. 
And  Major  Fane  comes  sauntering  up  under  the  huge  umbrella, 
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twirling  his  little  cane.  He,  of  course,  has  to  be  up  early,  for  the 
working  hours  at  the  arsenal  are  just  now  from  six  to  twelve. 
And  the  number  of  the  party  is  made  up  to  what  it  was  the 
morning  before,  for  though  Lilian  is  not  with  them,  Miss  Lyster, 
the  girl,  if  one  may  so  call  her,  with  the  '  mysterious  mother,' 
comes  round  the  beautiful  curve  of  the  watercourse — '  Elaine,' 
some  one  had  said,  as  they  had  watched  her  coming  along  with 
her  peculiar  graceful  gliding  movement,  her  figure  standing  out 
so  clearly,  with  the  open  water  in  front  of  her  and  the  dark  mass 
of  shrubs  and  trees  behind — and  she  stops  and  joins  them.  She, 
of  course,  had  not  lain  in  bed.  For  her,  more  than  for  anyone 
else,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  refreshment  and  strength  in  the  cold 
bath  of  the  early  morning  air.  Most  so  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  with  its  enormous  length  of  day,  when  she  has  to  be  so  long 
with  her  mother.  And  they  form  a  merry,  laughing,  rapid- 
speaking  party :  for  have  they  not  all  the  events  of  the  night 
before  to  talk  about  ?  And  if  there  is  reason  that  some  of  them 
(Maud,  and  Agnes  for  her)  should  not  be  very  joyful,  there  is  also 
reason  why  most  of  them  (May  Wynn  and  Beatrice  Fane,  and 
Philip  Lennox  and  William  Hay)  should  be  very  joyful  indeed. 

But  now  it  is  time  to  be  indoors ;  it  is  nearing  eight  o'clock. 
They  move  on  together  to  one  of  the  gateways  of  the  Gardens 
and  there  go  their  several  ways.  Since  they  parted  here  yester- 
day morning  it  has  passed  from  the  region  of  the  unexpected 
into  that  of  the  expected  that  Philip  Lennox  should  see  May 
Wynn  home.  They  have  all  soon  reached  the  shelter  of  their 
respective  bungalows.  Soon  those  bungalows  are  all  being  put 
into  a  state  of  siege  against  the  adverse  forces  of  the  hot-wind 
and  sun  :  the  numerous  doors  and  the  few  windows  are  all  closed, 
the  coarse  screens  of  split  bamboo  hanging  before  the  archways 
of  the  verandahs,  the  finer  screens  of  the  same  which  hang  before 
the  outer  doorways  of  the  rooms,  are  all  let  down  to  resist  the 
entrance  of  the  terrible  sunshine,  while  thick  heavy  mattresses  of 
a  peculiar  kind  of  grass  are  placed  against  all  the  doorways  on  the 
westward  side,  from  whence  comes  daily  the  fierce  rush  of  the  fiery 
wind.  And  now  the  coolies  engaged  for  the  purpose  have  begun 
their  task  of  keeping  these  grass  screens  constantly  wet. 

To  those  fresh  from  England,  with  the  English  vigour  in  their 
veins,  with  the  English  love  of  movement  strong  upon  them, 
these  long  hours  of  confinement  in  a  damp,  dark  house,  are  by 
no  means  agreeable.  They  do  not  care  for  these  luxuries  of  the 
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East.  But  to  the  old  Indian,  whose  powers  have  been  subdued  to 
the  climate,  these  long  hours  seem  eminently  enjoyable.  How 
delicious  the  coolness  !  How  delightful  to  recline  in  your  dimly- 
lighted  room,  book  in  hand,  and  let  the  cool  moist  air  blow  over 
you — to  suck  it  in,  lightly  clad  as  you  are,  at  every  pore.  That 
pleasure  of  breathing  the  whole  body  over  is  one  you  do  not  enjoy 
in  the  West.  How  delightful  to  the  overwrought  nerves  is  the 
profound  quiet,  the  deep  silence,  the  sense  of  absolute  freedom 
from  intrusion !  Then  there  is  the  same  pleasure  of  contrast,  the 
same  sense  of  delight  at  escape  and  shelter  from  the  condition  of 
things  without,  that  you  experience  when  seated  of  a  winter's 
night  in  England  in  your  warm,  bright,  close-curtained  room, 
while  without  is  the  darkness  and  the  fierce  icy  blast.  Here  you 
are  in  your  cool,  dark,  quiet,  curtained  room,  while  without  is  the 
fierce  turmoil  of  the  sunshine,  the  fierce  rushing  of  the  wind,  the 
glow,  the  heat,  and  the  dust.  To  escape  from  that  terrible  glare 
alone,  to  escape  from  that  terrible  heat  alone,  to  escape  from  those 
terrible  dust-clouds  alone,  would  be  deemed  a  blessing — but  to 
escape  from  them  all ! 

And  now  comes  the  usual  quiet  retired  routine  of  the  day. 
(All  life  is  a  routine,  and,  except  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it, 
there  are  few  things  in  it  that  are  not  repeated  a  thousand  times 
over,  day  by  day,  month  by  month,  year  by  year.)  First  the 
delicious  cold  bath  in  your  own  special  bath-room  ;  then  the 
big  many-dished  Indian  breakfast ;  then  some  hours  of  reading 
and  music  and  work ;  then  tiffin ;  then  the  quiet,  very  much 
undressed,  lounge  in  your  bedroom,  or  the  afternoon  siesta. 
And  then  the  men,  impatient  for  their  racquets,  rush  out  between 
four  and  five  o'clock.  But  the  ladies  wait  until  the  sun  has  gone 
down  further  ere  they  emerge  from  the  shelter  of  the  house  ;  some 
wait  until  he  has  almost  set.  Then  comes  the  evening  ride  or 
drive  along  the  well-watered  Mall ;  the  going  to  the  band ;  the 
meeting  together  for  a  game  of  croquet — tennis  and  afternoon 
tea,  the  pleasant  garden-parties,  which  are  now  so  much  in  vogue, 
were  not  then  invented.  Then  for  the  unmarried  men  comes  the 
evening  at  the  mess.  And  the  married  folk  return  home  to  the 
excellent  full-course  dinner,  with  the  dainty  appointments  and  the 
pretty  adornments  of  the  table — the  aromatic  leaves  or  rosebuds 
floating  in  the  finger-glasses  is  a  delightful  custom — and  the 
black-visaged  white-coated  big-turbaned  attendants  who  wait  so 
well,  moving  about  so  noiselessly  on  their  naked  feet.  Then 
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come  the  after-dinner  hours,  passed  as  they  are  here  with  us. 
And  then  to  bed,  under  the  waving  punkah,  with  nothing  but 
a  sheet  over  you  or  under  you.  But  we  have  not  arrived  at 
bed-time  yet. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE  NEWS  FROM  MEHNDI  ALL 

MRS.  CAMPBELL  has  a  dinner-party  to-night.  The  Hiltons  are 
dining  with  her.  Mrs.  Hilton  is  a  great  friend  of  hers,  and  she  is 
very  fond  of  the  two  girls.  As  May  Wynn  is  also  a  great  favourite 
with  her,  perhaps  a  greater,  having  come  to  her  more  for  assist- 
ance and  advice,  the  good  lady  had  been  greatly  troubled  when 
the  question  arose  on  which  of  the  two,  Maud  Hilton  or  May 
Wynn,  Captain  Lennox  was  likely  to  bestow  the  golden  apple 
of  his  choice.  Generalising  from  her  own  happy  case,  Mrs. 
Campbell  was  a  warm  advocate  of  marriage,  and  always  liked 
to  help  on  one  if  she  could.  But  here  she  had  stood  aloof :  how 
could  she  help  the  one  without  hurting  the  other  ?  It  is  a  very 
disagreeable  thing  to  have  one's  feelings  tugging  opposite  ways. 
What  she  would  have  liked  best,  perhaps,  would  have  been  for 
Lennox  to  have  proposed  to  Maud  before  May  came.  Then  there 
would  have  been  none  of  this  bother,  none  of  this  troublesome 
divided  feeling.  However,  the  matter  is  settled  now,  and  if  she  is 
very  sorry  for  Maud  she  is  very  glad  for  May.  Tommy  Walton 
and  Loo  Hill  are  also  dining  with  her  to-night.  They  are  great 
favourites  with  her,  as  indeed  they  are  with  everyone  in  the  station, 
for,  notwithstanding  their  boyish  follies  and  foolishnesses,  they  are 
both  honest,  open-hearted,  straightforward,  mettlesome  lads. 

And  stout  old  Barnes  is  dining  to-night  where  he  loves  best  to 
dine — at  his  own  mess,  the  arrangements  of  which  have  been 
brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  by  his  constant  loving  care : 
where  the  soup  is  always  so  good  and  the  entrees  so  toothsome 
(people  do  not  care  to  eat  the  fish  from  the  Jumna,  because  of  the 
dead  bodies,  you  know) ;  and  the  gram-fed  mutton,  so  fat  and 
juicy;  and  the  curry,  whether  wet  or  dry,  so  excellent;  and  the 
pudding  a  pudding ;  and  the  overland  cheese  so  fresh ;  and  the 
excellent  wines  cooled  to  perfection. 

And  Major  Coote  is  dining  at  his  own  mess,  that  of  the  76th, 
though  the  long  function  is  to  him  more  a  source  of  sorrow  than 
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of  delight,  as  it  is  to  his  good  friend  Barnes — so  do  men  differ. 
What  he  himself  likes  best  is  the  scratch  meal  cooked  at  a  camp- 
fire,  on  some  rugged  Himalayan  slope,  high  up  ;  or  in  the  depths 
of  some  tiger-haunted  jungle,  low  down. 

And  Mrs.  Fane  has  one  of  the  dinner-parties  she  loves  best, 
small  and  select :  Mr.  Melvil,  and  old  Brigadier  Moss  and  his  wife, 
and  Colonel  Grey,  and  one  or  two  others.  William  Hay  is  dining 
there  also  :  this  is  now  almost  a  matter  of  course.  And  May  Wynn, 
too,  has  a  dinner-party  of  her  own :  very  small  but  sufficient,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  her  father  and  Philip  Lennox  and  herself. 

And  while  the  English  people  are  sitting  down  quietly  to  their 
dinners  the  Sikunder  Begum  is  pacing  her  chamber  restlessly, 
moving  quickly  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  wall  to  the 
other.  And  the  slave-girl  is  standing  in  the  narrow  balcony 
without,  and  looking  down  the  giddy  depth  below  her,  with  the 
thought,  the  firm  anticipation,  that  some  day  the  Begum  will  lead 
her  to  that  low  parapet  and  bid  her  jump  over,  or  push  her  over, 
or  order  the  eunuch,  Jhundoo  Khan,  to  cast  her  over.  The  Begum 
seems  in  the  very  mood  for  such  a  deed  to-night :  she  has  stormed 
at  her,  and  raved  at  her,  and  beaten  her,  and  all  for  nothing. 

*'  Ayh  !  pig-begotten * 

The  girl  rushes  into  the  chamber  so  hastily  that  her  foot 
catches  in  something  and  she  stumbles,  and  the  Begum,  taking 
advantage  of  her  posture,  hits  her  on  the  back  of  the  head  with 
her  slipper.  Luckily  the  hard  round  knot  into  which  the  girl's 
hair  is  twisted  breaks  the  force  of  the  blow. 

'  Always  tumbling  about,  you  fool ! '  cries  the  Begum.  *  Go 
and  call  Jhundoo  Khan — call  him  quickly.  Call  him  at  once, 
you ' 

The  girl  rushes  out  and  then  rushes  back  again,  breathless. 

*  He  is  coming ! '  she  says,  panting. 

*  Coming !  why  did  you  not  bring  him  with  you  ?     I  told  you 
to  bring  him  with  you — 

*  No  ;  only  to  call  him,'  gasps  the  girl. 

*  Do  you  want  to  make  me  out  a  liar,  you  vile-born,  foul-fed, 
daughter  of  Satan ! '    cries  the  Begum,  furiously.     '  I   say  that 
I  told  you  to  bring  him  with  you,  and  you  say  that  I  told  you 
only  to  call  him.     Do  you  want  to  make  me  out  a  liar  ?   Do  you  ? 
Do  you  ? ' 

The  vituperation  has  somewhat  relieved  the  Begum's  feelings, 
and  she  is  about  to  relieve  them  still  further  by  a  little  use  of  the 
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slipper,  when  the  heavy  inner  door  of  the  apartment  is  opened,  the 
heavy  purdah  or  curtain  lifted,  and  the  eunuch  enters. 

*  What  have  you  been  about  ?  '  cries  the  Begum,  turning  upon 
him.     <  I  sent  for  you  half  an  hour  ago.'     *  Half  an  hour  ago ! — 
two  minutes  ago,'  says  Jhundoo  Khan,  coolly. 

Of  course  he  was  desirous  of  keeping  in  the  Begum's  good 
graces,  more  especially  at  this  time,  when  there  seemed  so  near  a 
prospect  of  the  Nuwab  regaining  his  ancient  independent  power, 
in  which  case  the  Sikunder  Begum  would  rule  the  State,  and  be  in 
a  position  to  make  those  she  favoured  wealthy  and  powerful.  But 
he  was  the  Begum's  keeper  and  not  her  servant ;  and,  like  those 
of  his  unhappy  class,  he  was  very  sensitive  to  praise  and  blame. 

'  You  went  on  with  what  you  were  doing.' 

*  I  was  sitting  down  and  had  to  get  up.' 

*  Then  you  must  have  crawled  up  the  stairs.' 
'  I  could  not  fly  up  them  like  a  bird.' 

The  Begum  keeps  a  book  of  reprisals — in  which  Melvil's  name 
has  prominent  entry — a  mental  memorandum-book  of  scores  to 
be  paid  off.  She  makes  an  entry  in  it  now.  But  she  does  not  care 
to  quarrel  with  the  eunuch  just  at  present ;  she  has  need  of  his 
services  in  many  ways.  So  she  turns  to  the  slave-girl  and  says, 

*  Begone,  you  witch ! '  and  then,  turning  to  Jhundoo  Khan : 

*  Has  the  messenger  returned  ?  ' 
<  Not  yet.' 

*  He  has  been  gone  a  very  long  time.' 

*  It  is  some  way  to  the  Sepoy  lines,  and  then  Eustum  Khan 
has  to  communicate  with  Matadeen  Panday.     Calm  yourself — 
they  will  both  be  here  very  soon,  I  am  sure.' 

To  calm  her  restlessness,  the  Begum  steps  out  into  the  balcony 
and  lets  the  cool  evening  air  rest  on  her  bare  head,  meet  her  bare 
face.  The  beautiful  balcony  with  its  tapering  marble  columns 
profusely  adorned  with  inlaid  work,  and  its  exquisitely  pierced 
marble  panels — and  the  beautiful  woman  with  her  lovely  face  and 
exquisite  figure,  which  her  veil  of  dewy  lightness  enveloped  but 
did  not  conceal,  standing  out  on  it — would  have  made  a  charming 
picture.  But  the  Begum  does  not  stand  there  long :  she  hears 
the  creak  of  the  heavy  door,  and  steps  back  into  the  room.  It  is 
the  Soubahdar  Rustum  Khan.  She  welcomes  him  eagerly. 

*  What  is  the  news  ?  '  he  asks,  as,  after  their  exchange  of  hasty 
greetings,  he  and  the  Begum  seat  themselves — she  on  the  dai's,  he 
on  a  stool  by  its  side.     *  Is  it  about  the  court-martial  ? ' 

22—5 
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<  Yes.' 

'  What  is  the  sentence  ?  ' 

1  The  Havildar  Guffoor  Khan ' 

*  My  cousin  ! ' 

*  And  four  others,  imprisonment  for  ten  years.' 
'  Ten  years'  imprisonment ! ' 

'  And  all  the  others  five  years.' 

*  They  shall  not  suffer  it ! ' 

'  It  is  resolved  so — not  even  for  one  day.  Their  brother  sowars 
will  march  to  the  jail  to-morrow  afternoon  and  deliver  them.' 
(The  men  referred  to  were  the  mutinous  troopers  of  the  3rd  Ca- 
valry at  Abdoolapore,  of  course.)  *  The  two  Sepoy  regiments  have 
agreed  to  join  with  them.  They  will  slay  their  English  officers, 
and,  after  they  have  delivered  the  men  from  jail,  all  three 
regiments  will  march  straight  for  here.  They  will  march  away  at 
once,  so  that  the  English  soldiers  may  not  be  able  to  overtake 
them  before  they  have  reached  here.' 

'  This  will  be  to-morrow  morning  ?  ' 

4  No,  to-morrow  evening.' 

<  Why  the  delay  ?  ' 

'  Do  you  not  see  ?  If  they  set  to  work  in  the  morning  they 
would  have  to  march  all  through  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  perhaps 
not  be  able  to  cook  their  bread,  and  their  movements  would  be 
known,  and  the  infidels  would  be  able  to  make  their  arrangements 
in  the  daytime  when  everyone  is  at  his  post  and  things  are  easy 
to  be  got  at,  and  would  be  able  to  follow  them  quickly  and  gain 
every  information  about  them.  No,  no  ;  Mehndi  Ali  has  arranged 
much  better.  He  has  sent  me  full  particulars.' 

The  Begum  picks  up  from  the  bed  what  looks  like  a  little 
bit  of  white  pencil,  but  is  in  reality  a  long  narrow  strip  or  ribbon  of 
paper  tightly  rolled  up.  It  is  Mehndi  Ali's  communication,  sent  in 
this  form  for  easy  concealment  about  the  person  of  the  messenger : 
it  could  also  in  this  form  be  more  easily  got  rid  of  in  case  of 
necessity,  flung  away  to  a  distance,  or  dropt  so  as  not  to  be  seen, 
or  swallowed. 

*  The  warriors  will  seize  their  arms  to-morrow  evening  about 
sunset,  at  the  time  when  the  infidels  are  engaged  in  their  devo- 
tions, gathered  together  in  their  place  of  worship,  where   they 
blaspheme  the  name  of  God,  saying  that  he  is  not  one,  but  three.' 

'  Truly  hell  shall  be  their  portion  for  it,'  says  Eustum  Khan. 

*  Seizing  their  arms,  they  will  set  fire  to  their  lines  and  to  the 
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houses  of  their  officers,  and  slay  such  of  these  as  are  about,'  reads 
on  the  Begum.  *  Then  the  English  will  be  confused  and  daunted. 
They  will  not  know  what  is  about  to  be  attempted  against  them 
under  the  cover  of  the  night.  They  will  be  taken  unawares. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  make  any  arrangements  during  the  night 
time,  not  be  able  to  get  their  guns  out.  The  man  in  command 
here  is  like  a  fat  buffalo.  He  is  not  active,  neither  in  mind  nor 
in  body.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  him.' 

The  Begum  is  now  speaking  and  reading  in  a  very  calm,  quiet, 
self-possessed  way;  now  that  she  has  settled  down  to  business 
her  irritability  and  excitability  have  quite  departed  from  her. 

'  Then,  the  prisoners  being  delivered,  the  three  regiments  will 
march  straight  for  here.  They  will  have  the  whole  cool  night  to 
travel  in.' 

1  Then  they  ought  to  be  here  on  Monday  morning  ? ' 

*  Yes,  early ;  even  if  they  take  a  rest  on  the  way.' 

*  Why,  they  may  arrive  just  at  the  very  time  when  we  are  on 
parade.' 

'  On  parade  !     There  are  no  parades  now.' 

'  Yes,  there  is  to  be  a  general  parade  of  all  three  regiments  on 
Monday  morning.  The  order  was  issued  to-day.' 

'Why  this?' 

1  In  order  that  we  may  have  read  out  to  us  a  proclamation  of 
the  Grovernment  in  connection  with  the  disbandment  of  the 
regiment  at  Barrackpore.' 

'  When  will  the  parade  be  held  ?  ' 

'  At  sunrise.' 

*  They  may  not  be  here  until  later ;   it  is  forty  miles.     But 
the  men  of  your  regiment  are  ready  to  join  them  whenever  they 
may  come  ? ' 

*  Beyond  doubt.' 

'  And  the  men  of  the  76th  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  it  has  had  its  face  turned  away  from  the  Grovernment 
for  a  long  time.  Most  of  the  men  are  Brahmins.  But  you  must 
make  sure  of  the  Soubahdar  Matadeen  Panday ;  he  is  a  Brahmin 
of  the  highest  caste.  He  has  great  influence  with  the  men.  A 
great  deal  will  depend  on  him — everything  may  depend  on  him.' 

'  How  is  he  to  be  secured  ?  ' 

' 1  have  told  you  already.  Don't  you  know  how  the  Brahmins 
get  money  out  of  the  people  on  every  occasion  they  can — at  a 
birth,  or  a  marriage,  or  a  death,  and  the  various  days  after  them. 
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They  always  go  about  with  their  mouths  wide  open  ;  their  hands 
are  always  stretched  out.  They  are  always  wanting  to  be  fed, 
wanting  to  have  something  given  to  them;  always  looking  for 
gifts  and  presents.  The  Brahmins  are  always  seeking  for  money : 
gold,  or  silver,  or  copper — it  does  not  matter  which.  And 
Matadeen  Panday  is  more  greedy  after  money  even  than  most  of 
his  bond-brethren.  You  can  only  buy  him  for  money.' 

The  Begum  frowns.  On  her  face  has  been  a  quiet  look  of 
fixed  thought,  of  set  reflection ;  but  now  there  suddenly  comes 
over  it  a  curious  expression,  the  meaning  of  which  Rustum  Khan 
does  not  understand  at  all — because  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  which  have  produced  it.  At  this  moment  the 
Begum  is  thinking  how  she  might  have  purchased  Matadeen 
Panday's  adherence  otherwise  than  by  money.  Brahmins  possess 
the  right  of  entry  into  the  women's  private  apartment,  into  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  zenana,  and  are  said  to  put  it  to  other  than 
pious  uses. 

But  the  Begum  had  rejected  his  advances  peremptorily.  Her 
principles  were  lax;  but  she  did  draw  a  line,  the  line  of  reli- 
gion :  her  favours  were  limited  by  the  pretty  wide  circle  of  the 
Faith.  That  was  her  standard  of  honour.  That  was  where  her 
religious  principles  came  in.  Not  even  for  the  sake  of  the  cause 
on  whose  success  her  heart  was  so  much  set  could  she  violate 
that  rule. 

*  Well,  then,  he  must  be  bought.' 

*  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  secure  him,  because  the  city 
guards  next  week  are  to  be  furnished  by  his  regiment,  and  he 
himself  will  be  in  command  of  the  guard  at  the  palace  here.' 

*  Ha !     One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  on  Monday  will  be 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  city  and  of  the  palace  here. 
Yes  ;  he  must  be  secured.     The  next  thing  to  be  done  will  be  to 
gain  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  of  the  Government  treasury.' 

1  It  may  not  be  so  easy  to  gain  possession  of  the  arsenal.' 
<  Why  not?' 

*  The  gates  are  strong.' 

*  There  are  only  six  or  seven  Englishmen  in  the  Arsenal.' 

'  There  are  the  Khulasees,  the  men  on  the  fixed  establishment/ 

*  They  are  not  trained  men  like  your  sepoys.' 

*  But  if  the  Englishmen  only  close  the  gates,  how  are  we  to 
force  them  open  ?     There  is  no  water  before  the  gate  opening  on 
to  the' river  just  now,  and  there  is  no  moat  before  the  gate  open- 
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ing  into  the  city ;  but  still  the  gates  are  very  strong,  and  we  have 
no  means  of  blowing  them  open — we  have  no  guns.' 

*  If  you  cannot  get  through  the  gates,  you  must  get  over  the 
walls,'  says  the  Begum. 

'  How  ? '  says  Rustum  Khan. 
'  By  means  of  ladders.' 

'  But  we  have  no  ladders.  The  walls  are  very  lofty.  We 
should  need  scaling-ladders — very  long  ladders.' 

'  They  have  been  provided  for  us,'  says  the  Begum,  smiling. 

*  Provided  for  us !     By  whom  ? '  says  Rustum  Khan,  looking 
puzzled. 

'  By  Mr.  Melvil,'  says  the  Begum,  with  a  laugh. 

*  Mr.  Melvil !     In  what  way  ? ' 

*  In  connection  with  the   repairs  to  the  palace.     Very  tall 
ladders.     They  are  standing  in  the  east  courtyard  now.' 

( (rood !  How  good ! '  says  Rustum  Khan.  *  What  a  mind 
your  Highness  has ! ' 

*  Things  are  done  by  thinking,'  says  the  Begum.    'The  seizure 
of  the  magazine  must  be  your  business,  Rustum  Khan.' 

*  Very  well.' 

*  And  you  must  devote  to-morrow  to  thinking  over  what  has 
to  be  done  and  in  what  manner  it  can  be  done.     You  must  make 
arrangements  with  the  Soubahdar  Matadeen  Panday  and  the  others 
who  are  on  our  side.     Futteh  ba  bundobust ' — ('  arrangements 
ensure  success,'  or,  *  victory  (comes)  from  arrangements ') — says 
the  Begum,  repeating  her  favourite  maxim. 

The  heavy  curtain  is  lifted  and  the  eunuch,  Jhundoo  Khan, 
habitual  betrayer  of  his  trust,  ushers  the  Soubahdar  Matadeen 
Panday  into  the  room.  After  an  interchange  of  complimentary 
greetings  (the  Soubahdar  is  very  much  of  a  ladies'  man,  after  the 
oriental  fashion),  the  Begum  desires  him  to  be  seated,  with  her 
most  honeyed  words  and  in  her  sweetest  manner.  Then  she  pro- 
ceeds to  business  at  once :  raises  the  epistle  from  Mehndi  Ali 
Khan,  which  hangs  down  like  a  long  curl,  and  informs  him  of  the 
contents  of  it. 

4  The  three  regiments  will  be  here  early  on  Monday  morning. 
They  take  possession  of  the  city.  The  English  are  driven  out  or 
slain.  We  regain  our  ancient  sovereignty.' 

1  They  will  only  throw  away  their  means  of  livelihood — incur 
great  loss,  as  the  two  regiments  that  have  mutinied  in  Bengal 
have  done,'  says  Matadeen  Panday,  shaking  his  head. 

'They  will  not  lose,  but  gain,'   says  the  Begum.     'What 
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rewards  shall  not  be  bestowed  on  those  who  place  kings  and 
princes  on  their  thrones  again  ? ' 

*  All  this  if  they  succeed.     But  they  may  fail.' 

*  We  cannot  fail,  if  we  are  only  bold  and  brave  enough.     And 
you  are  not    a   dur-phokna'  (a  colloquialism  corresponding  to 
our  <  funk-stick '),  *  Soubahdar  Sahib  !     You  have  displayed  your 
valour  on  many  a  battle-field.' 

This  was  an  appeal  to  the  old  man's  vanity,  which  she  knew 
was  large. 

*  I  can  be  brave  enough  for  my  own  profit,  but  not  to  my  loss,' 
says  the  old  Brahmin,  coolly. 

*  Loss  !  there  can  be  no  loss !     And  look  at  the  gain !     You 
obtain  the  command,  the  full  command,  of  your  regiment,  in 
which  you  are  now  of  less  account  than  the  English  sergeant. 
You  obtain  a  thousand  rupees  a  month,  instead  of  your  beggarly 
sixty  or  seventy.     All  this  at  once  :    and  hereafter  titles   and 
honours,  an  estate.' 

4  What  I  have,  I  have,'  says  the  old  man,  sententiously. 
*  What  I  may  have,  I  may  have ;  but  I  have  it  not.  One  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  many  in  the  bush.  The  dog  opened  his  mouth 
to  catch  the  shadow  and  lost  the  bone.  My  means  of  subsistence 
is  secure  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  In  two  years  more  I  get  my 
pension.  1  can  then  eat  my  bread  sitting  at  home.' 

1  If  there  is  anyone  to  give  it  to  you.  But  if  the  Company's 
raj  (rule)  is  overset,  where  will  be  your  pension  then  ? ' 

'If ' 

*  It  must  be.' 

*  Keep  to  the  certain  until  the  uncertain  becomes  the  certain,' 
says  the  old  soldier-priest.     Such  play  on  words  is  much  loved  by 
orientals.     The  passages  in  Shakespeare  filled  with  elaborate  con- 
ceits and  an  elaborate  play  on  words — to  the  very  crack  of  doom — 
such  as  the  one  in  which  occurs  the  line,  *  a  single-soled  jest, 
solely  singular  for  the  singleness ' — which  have  lost  all  merit  with 
us,  would  still  be  highly  valued  in  the  East. 

'I  like  certainties,'  he  says,  stroking  his  long  projecting  chin. 
'  While  the  Company  is  supreme  I  know  what  to  do.  When  the 
power  of  the  King  of  Delhi  and  the  Nuwab  of  Khizrabad  is  re- 
established, I  shall  know  what  to  do  too.' 

*  They  are  about  to  be  re-established.' 

(  Befayeda  '  ('  no  good  ' — literally,  *  without  profit '),  says 
Eustum  Khan,  looking  at  the  Begum  significantly.  *  Words  will  not 
do  it.  And  we  are  losing  time.  There  are  many  things  to  settle.' 
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The  Begum  would  rather  have  gained  her  point  by  argument. 
She  did  not  like  parting  with  any  of  her  garnered  security,  any 
of  her  hoarded  power.  But  if  it  must  be  done  it  must.  And  she 
goes  to  the  point  at  once. 

*  What  amount  will  secure  us  your  services  ?  ' 

'  I  am  not  greedy,'  says  the  old  man,  *  not  greedy  in  the  least. 
I  want  no  more  than  what  I  have.  But  I  like  a  certainty.  I 
want  a  certainty  to  replace  my  certainty :  a  sum  of  money  that 
will  afford  me  an  income  equivalent  to  my  pension.  The  trouble, 
and  the  risk  of  losing  one's  life,  I  give  you  for  nothing.' 

The  Begum  descends  from  the  bedstead.  As  she  stands 
within  an  arm's  length  of  him,  the  old  Brahmin  gazes  at  her  as 
the  Elders  of  old  gazed  on  Susannah.  The  Begum  moves  round 
to  the  back  of  the  bedstead.  She  opens  the  huge  coarse  lock  of 
the  coffer  with  a  huge  coarse  key.  She  lifts  the  heavy  lid.  She 
comes  back  again  to  the  front  of  the  bed  with  a  little  packet  in 
her  hand.  She  unwraps  the  piece  of  coarse  linen,  such  as  jewellers 
wrap  their  wares  in,  and  gives  to  view  a  splendid  jewel.  How  the 
huge  gems  glitter  in  the  glare  of  the  primitive  oil-lamp,  shaped 
exactly  like  the  old  Roman  ones,  which  the  eunuch  had  lighted  be- 
fore he  left  the  room !  How  the  old  man's  eyes  glisten  in  return  ! 

*  There  ! — the  value  of  that  will  ensure  you  an  income  larger 
than  any  the  Company  has  ever  paid  you  or  is  ever  likely  to  pay 
you.' 

The  Soubahdar  extends  an  eager  hand  to  meet  her  lagging, 
reluctant  one.  He  clutches  at  the  concentrated  wealth.  He 
holds  the  jewel  up  towards  the  light.  His  eyes  drink  in  its 
brightness.  How  it  sends  forth  beams  of  light!  How  the 
emeralds  and  the  rubies  glow  !  How  the  huge  diamonds  sparkle 
and  send  forth  their  gleams  of  many-coloured  light !  How 
they  coruscate  !  Their  sparkle  is  too  much  for  the  Begum ;  she 
must  have  the  jewel  in  her  hand  again.  Her  pretty  little  fore- 
finger and  thumb  remove  it  from  between  the  long  lean  forefinger 
and  square-topped  thumb  of  the  Soubahdar  almost  with  a  snatch. 

*  You  buckle  it  like  this ' 

'  Oh,  yes  ! '  cries  the  Soubahdar,  as  he  snatches  it  back  again 
and  disposes  of  it  quickly  amid  the  folds  of  his  clothing. 

They  then  address  themselves  to  business.  This  does  not 
take  very  long.  The  Begum  has  reduced  what  is  to  be  done  to 
a  formula :  '  Seize  the  city  gates,  the  arsenal,  and  the  Government 
treasury.'  They  will  then  be  in  possession  of  the  great  fortified 
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city,  with  all  its  historical  associations  and  influences  ;  have  within 
its  walls  a  large  garrison  of  well-drilled  soldiers  ;  have  the  means 
of  paying  them ;  be  well  supplied  with  artillery,  with  guns  both 
heavy  and  light,  with  muskets  and  cartridges,  with  weapons  of 
every  kind,  with  a  great  store  of  powder  and  shot  and  shell,  with 
all  the  munitions  of  war.  It  would  be  no  easy  matter  for  the 
English  to  dislodge  them.  At  all  events,  they  would  not  be  able 
to  do  so  at  once.  They  would  not  have  the  means  ready.  This 
was  not  the  season  of  the  year  for  operations  in  the  field  ;  and  if 
they  did  not  retake  the  city  at  once  their  chance  of  doing  so  would 
diminish  day  by  day.  The  movement  would  spread.  The  Com- 
pany had  created  an  army  the  like  of  which  for  numbers,  discipline, 
and  equipment  had  never  been  seen  in  India  before — had  made 
and  manufactured  a  supply  of  cannon,  a  store  of  all  the  munitions 
of  war,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  there  before  either.  These 
great  engines  of  success  would  now  be  turned  against  itself.  This 
great  ready-made  army  numbered  five  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  swarms  of  Mahratta  cavalry  would  take  the  field  again ;  the 
Mahomedan  powers,  the  Hindoo  powers,  would  raise  great  forces ; 
the  famous  Sikh  army  would  reform :  it  was  but  the  other  day  that 
its  soldiers  had  been  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms :  they  were 
not  yet  reconciled  to  the  pick  and  the  ploughshare.  Taught  by 
former  experience,  Mahomedan,  Mahratta,  Eajpoot,  Sikh,  would 
all  make  common  cause  against  the  English.  The  white-faced 
intruders  would  be  swept  out  of  the  land,  would  never  be  able  to 
gain  a  footing  in  it  again.  So  discourses  the  Begum. 

*  The  Kafir  has  got  the  better  of  us  after  all,'  exclaims  the 
Begum  when  Matadeen  Panday  had  departed,  a  little  while  after- 
wards.    *  He  has  got  the  certainty  of  the  jewel  and  we  the  un- 
certainty of  his  promise.     Suppose  he  should  prove  false  to  us  at 
the  last  ? ' 

*  He  will  not  now.     He  did  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  finding 
himself  a  penniless  man  forced  to  work  or  beg.     If  our  enterprise 
does  not  succeed,  why,  he  will  seek  safety  in  some  temple  and  have 
ample  means  to  live  there  quietly  and  comfortably.' 

*  We  must  succeed,'  says  the  Begum.     '  But  suppose  we  should 
not,  what  would  you  do  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  do  not  know,'  says  Kustuin  Khan,  with  a  gay,  careless 
laugh.     *  Something ' 

(2b  te  continued.) 
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'  PLEASE,  sir,  the  rats  be  a  rampagin'  in  the  lumber-room  as  makes 
the  blood  curl ! ' 

For  fifty  years  I  had  never  been  into  that  lumber-room.  It  is 
situated  up  a  steep  flight  of  steps  in  the  back  kitchen,  and  had 
once  been  inhabited  by  a  button-boy.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
my  grandmother's  account-book  for  the  year  1803  : — 

Footman 14?. 

Page 4 

Cook 12 

Housemaid ,        1 

Verily  prices  have  risen  since  1 803  ! 

However,  to  return  to  the  four-pounder.  He  inhabited  this 
room  some  eighty  years  ago ;  then  it  was  abandoned,  finally  locked 
up,  and  the  key  lost.  About  fifty  years  ago,  as  a  boy,  I  did 
explore  the  place,  through  the  window,  after  nests.  My  grand- 
father died.  Then  my  father  succeeded,  and  the  room  remained 
during  his  reign  unopened.  My  father  died,  and  I  succeeded  to 
the  old  house.  I  have  been  in  it  fourteen  years,  and  till  the 
other  day,  when  the  kitchen-maid  complained  that  the  rats  in 
this  lumber-room  over  the  back  kitchen  made  her  blood  '  curl,' 
by  which  she  meant,  presumably,  '  curdle,'  I  had  never  thought 
of  an  exploration. 

To  abate  the  nuisance,  however,  I  did,  the  other  day,  break 
open  the  door  and  enter  the  long-abandoned  room.  Since  the 
four-pounder  had  occupied  it,  for  some  years  that  room  must 
have  been  employed  as  a  place  for  lumber,  because  it  proved  to 
contain  a  quantity  of  old,  disused  articles  in  iron  and  tin,  and 
amongst  these  two  stands  for  rushlights,  a  tinder-box,  also  a  glass 
phosphorus  bottle. 

Such  a  find  carried  one  back,  as  few  other  things  could,  to 
early  days,  and  showed  one  the  enormous  advance  we  have  made 
in  this  century  in  the  comforts  of  life. 

Some  of  us  can  remember  the  rushlight,  a  few  the  phosphorus 
bottle,  fewer  the  tinder-box. 

Of  the  rushlights  I  found,  one  was  familiar  to  me ;  the  other, 
probably  an  earlier  type,  I  had  never  seen.  The  former  consisted 
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of  a  cylinder  of  sheet-iron,  perforated  with  round  holes,  the 
cylinder  about  two  feet  high.  This  contained  the  rushlight.  At 
the  bottom  was  a  basin  for  a  little  water,  that  the  sparks,  as  they 
fell,  might  be  extinguished. 

Well  do  I  recall  such  rushlight  lamps  !  One  always  burned  at 
night  in  my  father's  bedroom,  and  when  I  was  ill  I  was  accom- 
modated with  one  as  well.  The  feeble,  flickering  light  issued 
through  the  perforations  and  capered  in  fantastic  forms  over  the 
walls  and  furniture. 

The  other  rushlight  lamp  was  of  a  different  construction.  It 
consisted  of  a  long  spiral  of  iron  wire,  and  was  probably  discarded 
for  the  newer  and  safer  invention  of  the  lamp  with  perforated 
holes.  The  spiral  coil  would  prevent  the  lanky  rushlight  from 
falling  over  and  out  of  the  lamp,  but  not  the  red-hot  dock  from 
spluttering  on  to  the  carpet  or  boards  of  the  floor. 

It  was  necessary  in  former  times  for  a  light  to  be  kept  burning 
all  night  in  one  room,  for  to  strike  a  light  was  a  long  and  laborious 
operation.  There  were  little  silver  boxes  that  contained  amadou, 
the  spongy  texture  of  a  puff-ball,  and  some  matches  dipped  in 
sulphur,  also  a  flint.  One  side  of  the  box  was  armed  with  a  steel. 
In  striking  a  light  the  holder  put  the  amadou  in  position  to 
receive  the  sparks  from  the  steel  as  he  struck  the  flint,  then, 
when  the  amadou  glowed,  he  touched  it  with  the  brimstone  end 
of  the  match  and  ignited  that — a  matter  of  five  to  ten  minutes. 
Why,  a  burglar  could  clear  off  with  the  plate  before  the  roused 
master  of  the  house  could  strike  a  light  and  kindle  his  candle  to 
look  for  him ! 

The  tinder-box  employed  commonly  in  kitchens  and  cottages 
was  a  different  application  of  the  same  principle.  It  consisted  of  a 
circular  tin  or  iron  box,  with  the  socket  for  a  candle  soldered  on 
to  the  top.  This  box  contained  a  removable  bottom.  When 
opened  it  displayed  a  steel  and  a  lump  of  flint.  These  were  taken 
out  and  the  removable  bottom  lifted  up,  when  below  was  disclosed 
a  mass  of  black  tinder.  The  manufacture  of  this  tinder  was  one 
of  the  accomplishments  of  our  forefathers,  or  rather  foremothers. 
It  was  made  of  linen  rag  burnt  in  a  close  vessel,  charred  to 
tinder,  without  being  set  on  fire,  and  the  manufacture  of  tinder 
had  to  take  place  weekly,  and  consumed  a  considerable  amount 
of  linen. 

In  the  morning  early,  before  dawn,  the  first  sounds  heard  in 
a  small  house  were  the  click,  click,  click  of  the  kitchen-maid, 
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striking  flint  and  steel  over  the  tinder  in  the  box.  When  ignited 
a  match  was  applied,  the  candle  lighted,  and  at  once  the  plate  of 
tin  let  down  over  the  precious  tinder  to  extinguish  it.  If  any  one 
possessing  an  old  tinder-box  will  try  his  hand  at  it  he  will  find 
how  toilsome,  unpleasant,  and  lengthy  the  process  is. 

Then  came  in  the  phosphorus  bottle,  but  held  its  ground  a  very 
short  while,  because  of  the  danger  attending  it.  This  consisted  of  a 
small  bottle,  like  one  of  smelling-salts,  that  contained  phosphorus. 
A  match  was  thrust  into  it  and  twirled  about  till  it  ignited  the 
match;  but  as  simultaneously  the  phosphorus  in  the  bottle 
sometimes  caught  fire,  this  invention  was  speedily  discarded. 

The  next  advance  was  the  lucifer-match,  with  phosphorus  and 
sulphur  combined  at  the  end.  But  this  was  dangerous,  and 
frightful  accidents  attended  the  manufacture.  I  spent  some 
winters  at  Pau,  in  the  South  of  France,  and  near  our  house  were 
the  cottages  of  poor  people  who  worked  at  match-making.  The 
pans ,  of  melted  phosphorus  into  which  the  heads  of  the  matches 
were  dipped  would  explode  suddenly  and  scatter  their  flaming 
contents  over  the  match-girls.  My  mother,  as  an  angel  of  good- 
ness, was  wont  to  visit  and  minister  to  many  and  many  a  poor 
little  burnt  girl,  who  had  thus  been  set  fire  to. 

Lastly  came  the  match  made  without  phosphorus.  When  we 
think  of  the  toil  and  trouble  that  the  lighting  of  a  fire  occasioned 
we  can  understand  what  store  was  set  on  never  letting  a  fire  on 
the  hearth  go  out.  An  old  woman  on  Dartmoor,  recently  dead, 
boasted  on  her  death-bed  :  *  I  be  sure  I'se  goin'  to  glory ;  for  sixty- 
three  years  have  I  been  married,  and  never  in  all  them  years  once 
let  the  hearth-fire  go  out.'  But  there  the  fire  was  of  peat,  which 
will  smoulder  on  untouched  for  many  hours. 

There  was  a  stage  of  civilisation  before  the  tinder-box  came  in, 
and  that  was  a  stage  when  fire  had  to  be  kept  in,  and  if  it  went 
out,  borrowed  from  a  neighbour.  In  the  earliest  age,  fire  was 
obtained  by  friction  ;  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  hole  in  it  was  placed 
on  the  ground  between  the  feet.  Then  a  man  held  a  piece 
shaped  like  the  letter  T  in  his  hands  and  rapidly  twirled  this 
about,  with  the  long  end  inserted  in  the  hole  of  the  piece  he  held 
between  his  feet,  till  by  friction  the  upright  was  ignited.  The 
pieces  of  wood  must  be  very  dry,  and  requisite  dryness  was  not 
easily  procurable  in  our  moist  northern  climes,  consequently  the 
labour  of  kindling  a  flame  was  proportionately  great.  Sometimes 
a  wheel  was  employed,  and  the  axle  turned  in  that  to  produce  a 
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flame.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  fylfot  P^-J,  the  crook-legged 
cross  found  on  so  many  monuments  of  antiquity,  represents  an 
instrument  for  the  production  of  fire  by  friction.  But  owing  to 
the  great  difficulty  in  producing  fire  by  this  means,  the  greatest 
possible  care  was  taken  of  the  household  fire,  lest  it  should  become 
extinguished.  This  originated  the  worship  of  Vesta.  The  flame 
once  procured  was  guarded  against  extinction  in  some  central 
spot  by  the  unmarried  women  of  the  house,  and  when  villages 
and  towns  were  formed,  a  central  circular  hut  was  erected  in 
which  a  common  fire  was  maintained,  and  watched  continuously. 
From  this  central  hearth  all  the  hearths  of  the  settlement  were 
supplied.  Ovid  tells  us  that  the  first  temple  of  Vesta  at  Eome 
was  constructed  of  wattled  walls  and  roofed  with  thatch  like  the 
primitive  huts  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  little  other  than  a  cir- 
cular, covered  fireplace,  and  was  tended  by  the  unmarried  girls  of 
the  infant  community.  It  served  as  the  public  hearth  of  Eome, 
and  on  it  glowed,  unextinguished  throughout  the  year,  the  sacred 
fire,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Troy,  and  the 
continuance  of  which  was  thought  to  be  linked  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  city.  The  name  Vesta  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  the 
same  root  as  the  Sanskrit  was,  which  means  *  to  dwell,  to  inhabit,' 
and  shows  that  she  was  the  goddess  of  home,  and  home  had  the 
hearth  as  its  focus.  A  town,  a  state,  is  but  a  large  family,  and 
what  the  domestic  hearth  was  to  the  house,  that  the  temple  of 
the  perpetual  fire  became  to  the  city.  Every  town  had  its  Vesta, 
or  common  hearth,  and  the  colonies  derived  their  fire  from  the 
mother  hearth.  Should  a  vestal  maiden  allow  the  sacred  fire  to 
become  extinguished,  she  was  beaten  by  the  Grand  Pontiff  till 
her  blood  flowed,  and  the  new  fire  was  solemnly  rekindled  by 
rubbing  together  of  dry  wood,  or  by  focussing  of  the  sun's  rays. 
It  might  not  be  borrowed.  The  circular  form  and  domed  roof  of 
the  Temples  of  Vesta  were  survivals  of  the  prehistoric  huts  of  the 
aborigines,  which  were  invariably  round. 

Among  the  legends  of  the  early  Celtic  saints  nothing  is  more 
common  than  the  story  of  the  saint  being  sent  to  borrow  fire,  and 
carrying  it  in  his  lap  without  the  fire  injuring  his  garment. 

In  Ireland,  before  St.  Patrick  introduced  Christianity,  there 
was  a  temple  at  Tara,  where  fire  burned  ever,  and  was  on  no 
account  suffered  to  go  out. 

When  Christianity  became  dominant,  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
sociate the  ideas  of  the  people  from  the  central  fire  as  mixed  up 
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with  the  old  gods;  at  the  same  time  some  central  fire  was  an 
absolute  need.  Accordingly  the  Church  was  converted  into  the 
sacred  depository  of  the  perpetual  fire,  and  a  lamp  was  kept  in  it 
ever  burning,  not  only  that  the  candles  might  be  ignited  from  it 
for  the  services,  without  recourse  had  to  friction  or  tinder,  flint 
and  steel,  but  also  that  the  parish,  the  village,  the  town,  might 
obtain  thence  their  fire. 

There  exist  still  .a  few — a  very  few — contrivances  for  this 
perpetual  fire  in  our  churches  ;  they  go  by  the  name  of  cresset- 
stones.  The  earliest  I  know  is  not  in  England,  but  is  in  the 
atrium  outside  the  remarkable  church  of  S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan. 
It  is  a  block  of  white  marble  on  a  moulded  base,  now  broken,  but 
banded  together  with  iron.  It  stands  three  feet  ten  inches  high, 
and  is  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter  at  top.  It  consists  of  a  flat 
surface  in  which  are  depressed  nine  cuplike  hollows.  These 
were  originally  filled  with  oil,  and  wicks  were  placed  in  them 
and  ignited.  In  England  one  is  still  in  situ,  in  the  church 
of  Lewannick,  in  Cornwall.  There  it  is  not  far  from  the  door.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  block  containing  on  its  flat  upper  surface, 
which  is  twenty-two  inches  across,  seven  cuplike  hollows,  four 
and  a  half  inches  deep.  The  stone  stands  on  a  rudely  moulded 
base,  octagonal,  and  is  in  all  about  two  feet  six  inches  high.  In 
Furness  Abbey,  among  the  ruins,  has  been  found  another,  with 
five  cups  in  it ;  at  Calder  Abbey  another,  with  sixteen  such  cups 
for  oil  and  wicks.  At  York  is  another  with  six  such  fire-cups,  and 
at  Stockholm  another  with  the  same  number,  in  a  square  stone 
table.  At  Wool  Church,  Dorset,  is  again  another  example  built 
into  the  south  wall  of  a  small  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel.  It  is  a  block  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  has  in  the  top  five 
cup-shaped  cavities  quite  blackened  with  the  oil  and  smoke.  In 
some  of  the  examples  there  are  traces  of  a  metal  pin  around  which 
the  wick  was  twisted. 

In  addition  to  these,  in  several  churches  are  to  be  found  lamp- 
niches.  Some  have  chimneys  or  flues,  which  pass  upwards,  in 
some  cases  passing  into  the  chimneys  of  fireplaces.  Others  have 
conical  hollows  in  the  heads  or  roofs,  in  order  to  catch  the  soot, 
and  prevent  it  passing  out  into  the  church. 

Now,  although  these  lamps  and  cressets  had  their  religious 
signification,  yet  this  religious  signification  was  an  afterthought. 
The  origin  of  them  lay  in  the  necessity  of  there  being  in  every 
place  a  central  light,  from  which  light  could  at  any  time  be 
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borrowed ;  and  the  reason  why  this  central  light  was  put  in  the 
church  was  to  dissociate  it  from  the  heathen  ideas  attached  for- 
merly to  it.  As  it  was,  the  good  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  central  church  fire,  and  they  had 
recourse  in  times  of  emergency  to  others — and  as  the  Church 
deemed  them — unholy  fires.  When  a  plague  and  murrain 
appeared  among  cattle,  then  they  lighted  need-fires,  from  two 
pieces  of  dry  wood,  and  drove  the  cattle  between  the  flames, 
believing  that  this  new  flame  was  wholesome  to  the  purging  away 
of  the  disease.  For  kindling  the  need-fires  the  employment  of 
flint  and  steel  was  forbidden.  The  fire  was  only  efficacious  when 
extracted  in  prehistoric  fashion,  out  of  wood.  The  lighting  of 
these  need-fires  was  forbidden  by  the  Church  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. What  shows  that  this  need-fire  was  distinctly  heathen  is 
that  in  the  Church  new  fire  was  obtained  at  Easter  annually, 
by  striking  flint  and  steel  together.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
old  fire  in  a  twelvemonth  had  got  exhausted,  and  that  new  fire 
must  be  imparted.  Accordingly  the  priest  solemnly  struck  new 
fire  out  of  flint  and  steel.  But  fire  from  flint  and  steel  was  a 
novelty ;  and  the  people,  pagan  at  heart,  had  no  confidence  in  it, 
and  in  time  of  adversity  went  back  to  the  need-fire  kindled  in 
the  time-honoured  way  from  wood  by  friction,  before  these  new- 
fangled ways  of  drawing  it  out  of  stone  and  iron  were  invented. 

There  was  a  general  popular  observance  of  St.  Blaize's  day  in 
England  at  one  time.  Apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  name  of  the  saint  suggested  a  fire,  it  was  customary  to  make 
blazes  on  that  day  on  hill-tops  and  other  conspicuous  places. 
Countrywomen  went  about  during  the  day  in  idle,  merry  humour, 
and  if  they  found  a  neighbour  spinning,  would  snatch  away  the 
distaff  and  thrust  it  into  the  fire,  to  make  a  blaze  with  that. 

We  can  well  understand  what  puzzlement  the  fire  was  to 
primitive  man.  He  could  not  make  out  its  nature  ;  was  it  a  being, 
an  animal,  a  god — or  what  ? 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  wonderful  that  he  associated  it  with  life  ; 
he  could  not  understand  what  caused  the  animal  heat  of  the  body, 
and  as  he  saw  that  when  life  departed  the  body  waxed  cold,  he 
supposed  that  the  human  frame  contained  an  internal  flame  or 
fire.  Even  in  an  Arabic  romance,  Yokdan,  the  hero,  anxious  to 
discover  what  life  really  is,  opens  the  heart  of  an  animal  as  it 
dies,  and  discovers  a  little  blue  flame  which  leaves  the  cavity  of  the 
heart  as  he  observes  it. 
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Corpse- candles  are  no  other  than  human  souls  dancing  over 
the  graves  where  their  bodies  lie,  or  the  souls  of  dead  relatives 
coming  to  fetch  those  who  are  to  rejoin  them. 

A  poor  family  once  had  a  sick  child.  A  year  before  they  had 
lost  a  child  ;  now  the  second  was  ill.  At  night  the  father  looked 
out  of  the  window  and  saw  a  little  flame  come  out  of  the  church- 
yard gate  and  dance  along  the  road,  come  to  his  door,  and  pass  in. 
In  another  moment  it  was  in  the  room  and  capered  round  the 
cradle.  Instantly  another  little  flame  leaped  from  the  mouth  of 
the  sick  child,  and  the  two  blue  lights  went  away  together.  When 
the  father  had  kindled  a  lamp  and  looked  at  his  sick  child,  he 
found  that  it  was  dead. 

The  following  story  was  told  me  last  year.  In  the  summer  of 
1886  a  young  man,  the  son  of  the  house,  was  engaged  in  the  hay- 
harvest,  though  very  delicate,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  blood-vessel 
shortly  after.  When  the  hay  harvest  came  in  1887,  those  engaged 
in  it,  in  the  evening,  as  soon  as  the  sun  had  set,  saw  that  they  were 
attended  by  a  blue  flame,  which  ran  about  among  the  pokes  of 
hay,  danced  beside  the  waggons  as  they  conveyed  the  hay  to  the 
rick,  and  played  on  top  of  the  rick  beside  those  who  were  heaping 
it  up.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  said  that  they  knew  very  well  that 
this  was  their  John,  '  who  was  wonderful  fond  of  being  in  the  hay- 
field,  and  had  come  back  quite  nat'ral  like  that  year.  Found  it 
dull,  inebbe,  in  the  grave — no  drinkings — and  he  were  very  partial 
to  cyder.' 
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MISS  HONOR'S    WEDDING. 

i. 

OULD  Sir  Maurice's  youngest  daughther,  do  I  mind  her,  Sir,  did 

ye  say? 
Miss  Honor  is  it?     Och,   sure,  the  same  as  I'd  sane  her  but 

yistherday ; 
An'  her  weddin' — Ay,  Sir,  her  weddin'  I  said.     How  long  since  ? 

Well,  I  dunno, 
But  a  matther  o'  tin  yare  back  belike ;  anyway 't  is  wan  while  ago. 

n. 

We  thought  little  inough  o'  the  match  here  below  in  the  town. 

Paple  said 
Miss  Honor  'd  a  right  to  ha'  looked  at  home,  if  so  be  she'd  a  mind 

to  wed. 
There  was  plinty  o'  betther  than  he  did  be  afther  her  thin,  ye'll 

be  bound, 

An'  she  reckoned  the  greatest  beauty  in  the  siven  counties  around. 
Yit  she  nades  must  take  up  wid  a  sthranger ;  I  b'lave  'twas  from 

Scotland  he  came. 
No,  Sir,  I  ne'er  chanced  to  behould  him,  an'  I  disremimber  his 

name — 
A  big  man,  I've  hard  tell,  as  yersilf's,  Sir,  an'  plisint  o'  spache, 

but  a  bit 

Conthrary  some  whiles  in  his  timper,  an'  come  av  a  quare  wild  tit. 
Not  aquil  no  ways  to  Miss  Honor :  sure,  whin  she'd  be  ridin'  the 

road, 
As  many's  the  time  I've  sane  her,  be  the  look  av  her  no  wan'd 

ha'  knowed 
Whither  'twas  to  the  Arl,  or  the  Countiss,  or  ould  Andy  the  fiddler, 

she  bowed ; 
A  rael  lady,  tho',  mind  ye,  some  Quality  thought  her  proud. 

in. 

Howsomiver,  a  sthranger  or  no,  ould  Sir  Maurice  was  plased  an' 

contint, 
An'  they  sittled  to  have  a  great  weddin'  down  here  at  the  indin' 

o'  Lint; 
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An'  I  mind  the  white  sloe-flower  was  rniltin'  from  off  the  black 

hidges  like  hail 
In  the  sunshine,  whin  back  to  the  Castle  the  family  came  wid  a 

dale 
0'  grand  company,  frinds  an'  relations ;  the  house  was  as  full  as  a 

fair. 
But,  a  couple  o'  days  to  the  weddin',  Kate  Doyle,  that's  in  sarvice 

up  there, 
She  run  in  wid  a  missage  to  say  they'd  a  kitchin-maid  tuk  to  her 

bed 
Wid  the  awfulest  toothache  at  all,  an'  her  cheek  swilled  the  size 

av  her  head, 
An'  they  wanted  a  girl  be  tbe  wake,  an*  she'd  spoke  to  the  Misthriss 

for  me — 
So  I  slipped  up  that  night  afther  supper,  as  proud  o'  me  luck  as 

could  be. 

iv. 

Thin  nixt  day,  whin  they'd  gone  to  the  dinner,  Kate  showed  me 

the  grandeur  they'd  got 

Sittled  out  in  the  library :  all  av  her  prisints,  a  tarrible  lot. 
Sure,  I  couldn't  be  tellin'  ye  half,  lit  alone  nare  the  whoule  o'  the 

things. 
There   was   wan  o'  the    tables  was    covered   wid   bracelits,    an' 

brooches,  an'  rings ; 
An'  the  big  silver  plates  did  be  shinin'  like  so  many  moons  thro 

the  mist ; 
An'  the  joogs  wid  their  insides  pure  gould,  an'  the  taypots,  an' 

arns,  an'  the  rist. 
But  the  iligint  chayney — och  saints  !  the  wee  cups  wid  the  handles 

all  gilt, 
An'  their  paintins  o'  flower-wrathes  an'  birds — if  ye'd  break  wan, 

bedad,  ye'd  be  kilt. 
An'  the  jools,  och  !  the  jools  was  that  piffty,  I'd  ha'  sted  there  star- 

gazin'  all  night ; 
There  was  diminds  like  raindhrops  that  aich  had  a  fire-sparkle 

somehow  alight, 
An'  the  parls  like  as  if  they'd  been  sthringin'  the  bits  o'  round 

hailstones  for  bades, 
An'  the  rid  wans  an'  green,  if  a  rainbow  was  sowin'  ye'd  take  them 

for  sades ; 
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An'  the  grand  little  boxes  to  hould  thim,  all  lined  wid  smooth 

satin  below — 
'  Sure,  it's  well  to  be  her,  Kate,'  sez  I,  an'  sez  she  :  '  Och,  begorra, 

that's  so.' 

V. 

Will,  the  morn,  be  the  bist  o'  good  luck,  Kate  an'  I  got  the  chanst 

to  slip  out, 
An'  away  wid  us  off  to  the  Charch,  where  the  folk  was  all  standin' 

about, 
Tho'  it  wanted  an  hour  to  the  time,  an'  we  squazed  to  a  sate  at 

the  door, 
That  was  thrailed  round  most  tasty  wid  wrathes  that  they'd  putt 

up  the  avenin'  before. 
An'  it's  there  we'd  the  greatest  divarsion  behouldin',  for  afther  a 

while, 
All  the  guists  was  arrivin'  an'  roostlin'  in  vilvits  an'  silks  up  the 

aisle, 
Ivery  wan  lookin'  finer  than  t'other,  wid  sthramers,  an'  fithers,  an' 

lace — 
But  the  sorra  a  sign  o'  the  bridegroom  was  sane  comin'  nigh  to 

the  place. 
That  was  sthrange  now ;  an'  folk  did  be  sayin'  they  wondhered 

what  kep'  him,  an'  thin 
It  samed  Quality's  silves  got  onaisy,  for  ye'd  see  the  grand  bonnits 

begin 
Niddle-noddlin'  togither  to  whusper ;  an'  wan  o'  the  gintlemin  'd 

quit, 
Slippin'  out  be  the  little  side  door,  an'  look  down  the  sthraight  road 

for  a  bit, 
An'  come   back,  blinkin'  out  o'  the  sun,  wid  a  head-shake,  for 

nothin'  he'd  spied ; 
Till  at  last,  in  the  thick  o'  their  throuble,  in  landed  Miss  Honor — 

the  bride. 

VI. 

Och,  an'  she  was  a  bride !     Not  a  sovri  but  was  wiahin'  good  luck 

to  her  groom. 
All  in  white,  like  a  branch  o'  wild  pear,  whin  ye  scarce  see  the 

stim  for  the  bloom, 
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An'  her  dark  hair  just  glintin'  wid  glames,  like  the  bird's  wing 

that  sthrakes  off  the  dew — 
Och,  a  beauty  complate,  from  the  crown  av  her  head  to  the  point 

av  her  shoe. 
Wid  her  hand  on  Sir  Maurice's  arm,  an'  he  lookin'  as  proud  as  ye 

plase, 
An'  eight  iligint  bridesmaids  behind  her,  aich  pair  dhrissed  as  like 

as  two  pase, 
Wid  their  booquees  o'  flowers  like  big  stars  in  a  thrimble  o'  farn 

laves ;  ye'd  say 
Be  the  scint  they'd  dhropped  sthraight  out  av  hiven  ;  I  renumber 

the  smill  to  this  day. 

VII. 

But,  nixt  minyit,  in  aftherthim  stipped  a  sthrange  gintlemin  none 

av  us  knew, 

In  a  tarrible  takin',  an'  pantin'  as  if  'twas  a  bellers  he  blew  ; 
Wid  a  yallerish  slip  in  his  hand  o'  the  sort  they've  for  missages 

tuk 
Off  the  tiligrumph  wires,  an'  he  ups  to  where  Quality  stared  at 

him,  sthruck 
Av  a  hape  like ;  an'  somethin'  he  sez,  that  I  couldn't  exactually 

hare, 
But  a  somethin'  the  others  weren't  wishful  Miss  Honor  should 

guiss,  that  was  clare, 
For  they  all  wint  hush-hushin' ;  howiver,  I'm  thinkin'  she  hard 

what  he  said, 
An'  I  saw  her  take  hould  o'  the  paper,  an'  whativer  was  in  it  she 

read. 

VIII. 

I  misdoubt  what's  the  thruth  o'  the  story.     Some  said  all  the 

while  he'd  a  wife 
In  the  States  unbeknownst,  that  was  somehow  found  out,  so  he'd 

run  for  his  life  ; 
An'  some  said  he  was  coortin'  a  Marquis's  daughther  in  England 

instead  ; 
But  some  said  it  was  naught  on'y  just  a  fantigue  he'd  tuk  into  his 

head. 

But  whativer  the  raison  might  be,  an' whativer  had  happint  amiss, 
The  ind  av  it  was,  he  was  niver  sit  eyes  on  from  that  day  to  this. 
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IX. 

Sure  now,  Quality's  quare  in  their  ways :  Whin  me  cousin  ran  off 

to  inlist, 
Throth,  the  bawls  av  his  mother  an'  sisthers  were  fit  to  ha'  frighted 

the  bist ; 
An'  last  winther  whin  Norah  Macabe  had  hard  tell  that  her  swate- 

heart  was  d  browned, 
It's  her  scrames  'ud  ha'  tirrified  nations — ye'd  hare  thim  a  good 

mile  o'  ground. 
But,  Miss  Honor,  as  still  an'  as  quiet  she  tamed  back  be  the  way 

that  she  came, 
Down  the  aisle,  past  the  pews  wid  the  paple  set  starin'  in  rows  just 

the  same ; 
An'  right  out  to  the  shine  o'  the  sun,  that  should  niver  ha'  lit  on 

her  head 
Till  she  walked  wid  a  ring  on  her  hand,  an'  the  girls  sthrewin' 

flowers  where  she'd  thread. 
So  she  passed  thro'  the  yard,  where  the  folk  all  kep'  whisht  as  the 

dead  in  their  graves ; 
Not   a   sound  in   the  warld  save   the  flutther  o'  win'  thro'  the 

ivergreen  laves, 
An'  a  lark  somewhere  singln'  like  wild  up  above  in  the  clare  light 

alone, 
Till  the  carriage  dhruv  off  from  the  gate,  an'  we  hard  the  whales 

grate  on  the  stone. 
Thin  ould  Molly  O'Rourke,  that  stood  by  wid  her  head  in  her 

raggety  cloak : 
'  Now,  the  Saints  may  purtect  her,'  sez  she,  '  for  the  heart  o'  the 

crathur  is  broke.' 

x. 

An'  sure  maybe  ould  Molly  was  right ;  I  dunn6,  for  they  tuk  her 

away 
To  disthract  av  her  mind,  so  they  said,  to  some  counthries  far  over 

the  say ; 
Some  most  quarious  onnathural  place,  where  I'm  tould  the  sun's 

scorchin'  an'  hot 
All  the  yare,  an'  the  paple  is  mostly  ould  naygurs  as  black  as  the 

pot; 
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An'  a  sthrame  thro'  it  full  o'  thim  bastes  o'  great  riptiles  that 

swally  ye  whoule, 
Wid  the  disolit  diserts  around,  where  ye'll  see  ne'er  the  sight  av 

a  sowl; 
Warser  land  than  the  blackest  o'  bogs,  j  ust  as  bare  as  the  palm  o' 

yer  hand, 
Savin'  whiles  barbarocious  big  imiges  sthuck  in  the  midst  o'  the 

sand, 
An'  gazabos  o'  stones  stuffed  wid  bones  o'  the  hayjus  ould  hay  thins 

inside — 
Ay,  in  Aygypt — belike  that's  the  name.     But,  at  all  ivint?,  there 

she  died. 

< 

XI. 

Yis,  she  died,  Sir ;  an'  there  she  was  buried,  she  niver  sit  fut  here 

agin; 
An'  it's  naught  but  the  thruth  that  her  like  I've  not  looked  on 

afore  her  or  sin'. 
An'  bad  luck  thin  to  thim  that  'ud  harm  her.     A  pity — a  pity, 

bedad, 
If  ye  come  to  considther  the  plisure  in  life  she'd  a  right  to  ha' 

had. 
So  in  Spring,  whin  the  hidges  is  greenin',  an'  cuckoos  beginnin' 

to  call, 
Poor  Miss  Honor  I  mind,  an'  her  weddin',  that  was  niver  a  weddin' 

at  all. 
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THE  power  of  flight  being  almost  exclusively  the  characteristic 
attribute  of  birds,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  even  the  most 
eminent  naturalists  should  be  silent  upon  it.  And  yet  this  is 
almost  universally  so.  Those  that  mention  the  speed  of  flight  do 
so  upon  the  most  insufficient  evidence,  as  witness  Michelet's 
statement  that  the  swallow  flies  at  the  rate  of  eighty  leagues  an 
hour.  Roughly,  this  gives  a  thousand  miles  in  four  hours ;  but 
assuredly,  even  in  its  dashes,  the  swallow  does  not  attain  to  any- 
thing like  this  speed.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  rather  under  than 
over  the  mark  when  he  computes  the  speed  at  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  an  hour.  The  mechanism  of  flight,  however,  in  the 
swallows  is  carried  through  an  ascending  scale,  until  in  the  swift 
it  reaches  its  highest  degree  of  power,  both  in  endurance  and 
facility  of  evolution.  Although  there  are  birds  which  may,  and 
probably  do,  attain  to  a  speed  of  150  miles  an  hour,  this  remark- 
able rate  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  any  of  the  birds  of  the  swallow 
kind.  There  is  something  fascinating  in  the  idea  of  eliminating 
time  and  space,  and  with  this  attribute  popular  fancy  has  in  some 
measure  clothed  the  swallows.  At  the  greater  rate  of  speed 
indicated  above  the  swallow  might,  as  has  been  stated,  breakfast 
round  the  Barbican,  and  take  its  midday  siesta  in  Algiers.  This, 
however,  is  a  popular  myth.  In  their  migrations  swallows  stick 
close  to  land,  and  never  leave  it  unless  compelled ;  they  cross 
straits  at  the  narrowest  part,  and  are  among  the  most  fatiguable 
of  birds.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  they  may 
possess  considerable  speed,  they  have  no  great  powers  of  sustained 
flight  or  endurance.  These  attributes  belong,  in  the  most  marked 
degree,  to  several  ocean  birds. 

Anyone,  who  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  must  have  noticed  that 
gulls  accompany  the  ship  over  the  whole  distance ;  or,  at  least, 
are  never  absent  throughout  the  voyage.  The  snowy  *  sea- 
swallows,'  as  the  terns  are  called,  seem  quite  untiring  on  the  wing ; 
though  the  petrels  and  albatross  alone  deserve  the  name  of  oceanic 
birds.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  in  an  account  of  his  voyage  to 
America,  writes  as  follows  of  the  sea-swallows  :  '  Every  day  we  see 
playing  round  the  ship  and  skimming  up  and  down  the  wave- 
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hollows  companies  of  lovely  little  terns  and  sea-swallows,  the 
latter  no  larger  than  thrushes.  These  fearless  people  of  the 
waste  have  not  by  any  means  followed  us  from  land,  living,  as 
gulls  often  will,  on  the  waste  thrown  from  the  vessel.  They  are 
vague  and  casual  roamers  of  the  ocean,  who,  spying  the  great 
steamship  from  afar,  have  sailed  close  up,  to  see  if  we  are  a  rock 
or  an  island,  and  will  then  skim  away  on  their  own  free  and 
boundless  business.  Yonder  tiny  bird  with  purple  and  green 
plumage,  his  little  breast  and  neck  laced  with  silver,  is  distant 
1,000  miles  at  this  moment  from  a  drop  of  fresh  water,  and  yet 
cares  no  more  for  that  fact  than  did  the  Irish  squire  who  "  lived 
twelve  miles  from  a  lemon."  If  his  wings  ever  grow  weary,  it  is 
but  to  settle  quietly  on  the  bosom  of  a  great  billow  and  suffer  it 
for  a  time  to  rock  and  roll  him  amid  the  hissing  spendrift,  the  milky 
flying  foam,  and  the  broken  sea-lace  which  forms,  and  gleams, 
and  disappears  again  upon  the  dark  slopes.  When  he  pleases,  a 
stroke  of  the  small  red  foot  and  a  beat  of  the  wonderful  wing 
launch  him  off  from  the  jagged  edge  of  his  billow,  and  he  flits 
past  us  at  100  knots  an  hour,  laughing  steam  and  canvas  to  scorn, 
and  steering  for  some  nameless  crag  in  Labrador  or  Fundy,  or 
bound,  it  may  be,  homeward  for  some  island  or  marsh  of  the  far- 
away Irish  coast.  Marvellously  expressive  as  is  our  untiring 
engine,  which  all  day  and  all  night  throbs  and  pants  and  pulses 
in  noisy  rhythm  under  the  deck,  what  a  clumsy  affair  it  is  com- 
pared to  the  dainty  plumes  and  delicate  muscles  which  carry  that 
pretty,  fearless  sea-swallow  back  to  his  roost ! ' 

No  deserts  seem  to  bound  the  range  of  the  petrels,  and  they 
are  found  at  every  distance  from  land.  Different  species  inhabit 
every  ocean,  from  the  fulmar  in  the  far  north  to  the  giant  petrel 
which  extends  its  flight  to  the  ice-banks  of  the  south.  Here  the 
Antarctic  and  snowy  petrels  appear,  often  floating  upon  the  drift 
ice,  and  never  leaving  these  dreary  seas.  Another  bird  of  immense 
wing-power  is  the  tiny  stormy  petrel,  the  smallest  web-footed  bird 
known.  It  belongs  to  every  sea,  and  although  so  seeming  frail,  it 
breasts  the  utmost  fury  of  the  storm,  skimming  with  incredible 
velocity  the  trough  of  the  waves,  and  gliding  rapidly  over  their 
snowy  crests.  Petrels  have  been  observed  2,000  miles  from  nearest 
land,  whilst  at  half  that  distance  Sir  James  Ross  once  saw  a  couple 
of  penguins  quietly  paddling  in  the  sea.  A  pair  of  the  rudimentary 
wings  of  this  bird  are  lying  before  me  as  I  write.  These  are 
simply  featherless  paddles ;  but  by  their  aid  =o  rapidly  does  the 
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bird  swim  that  it  almost  defies  many  of  the  fishes  to  equal  it.  The 
enormous  appetite  of  the  giant  penguin  (which  weighs  about 
eighty  pounds)  may  have  something  to  do  with  its  restricted  powers 
of  flight,  and  in  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  Koss  found  ten  pounds 
of  quartz,  granite,  and  trap  fragments,  swallowed  most  likely  to 
promote  digestion. 

But  surely  the  lord  of  the  winged  race  is  the  bird  which  does 
not  rest,  and  this  may  almost  be  said  of  the  man-of-war  or  frigate- 
bird.  He  is  a  navigator  who  never  reaches  his  bourne,  and  from 
his  almost  ceaseless  flight  it  would  seem  as  though  earth  and  sea 
were  equally  prohibited  to  him.  To  a  bird  with  such  immense 
and  superior  wing  apparatus,  the  metaphor,  *  he  sleeps  upon  the 
storm,'  almost  becomes  literal.  This  black,  solitary  bird  is  nearly 
nothing  more  than  wings,  his  prodigious  pinions  measuring  fifteen 
feet,  and  even  surpassing  those  of  the  condor  of  the  Andes. 
Although  sometimes  seen  400  leagues  from  land,  the  frigate-bird 
is  said  to  return  every  night  to  its  solitary  roost. 

Of  all  birds  the  albatross  has  perhaps  the  most  extended 
powers  of  flight.  It  has  been  known  to  follow  a  vessel  for  several 
successive  days  without  once  touching  the  water,  except  to  pick 
up  floating  food  ;  and  even  then  it  does  not  settle.  In  describing 
the  flight  of  this  bird  from  personal  observation  Captain  Hut  ton 
writes  as  follows  :  <  The  flight  of  the  albatross  is  truly  majestic,  as 
with  outstretched  motionless  wings  he  sails  over  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  now  rising  high  in  the  air,  now  with  a  bold  sweep,  and  wings 
inclined  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon,  descending  until  the  tip  of 
the  lower  one  all  but  touches  the  crest  of  the  waves  as  he  skims 
over  them.  I  have  sometimes  watched  narrowly  one  of  these 
birds  sailing  and  wheeling  about  in  all  directions  for  more  than 
an  hour  without  seeing  the  slightest  movement  of  the  wings,  and 
have  never  witnessed  anything  to  equal  the  ease  and  grace  of  this 
bird  as  he  sweeps  past,  often  within  a  few  yards — every  part  of 
his  body  perfectly  motionless  except  the  head  and  eye,  which  turn 
slowly  and  seem  to  take  notice  of  everything. 

'  "  Tranquil  its  spirit  seemed  and  floated  slow ; 
Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest."  ' 

But  these  birds  and  the  frigate-bird  are  sea  and  ocean  species, 
and,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  able  to  rest  upon  the  waters.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  said  of  many  of  the  land  birds,  and  here 
observation  is  easier. 
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As  an  antithesis  to  the  apparently  lifeless  wings  of  the  alba- 
tross, Pettigrew  compares  the  ceaseless  activity  of  those  of  the 
humming-bird.  In  these  delicate  and  exquisitely  beautiful  birds, 
the  wings,  according  to  Mr.  Gould,  move  so  rapidly  when  the  bird 
is  poised  before  an  object  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  to 
follow  each  stroke,  and  a  hazy  circle  of  indistinctness  on  each  side 
of  the  bird  is  all  that  is  perceptible.  When  a  humming-bird  flies 
in  a  horizontal  direction  it  occasionally  proceeds  with  such  velocity 
as  altogether  to  elude  observation.  Mention  of  the  calm  majestic 
flight  of  the  albatross  suggests  the  possibility  of  birds  resting  on 
the  wing.  An  American  naturalist  asserts  that  birds  of  prey  and 
some  others  have  the  power  to  lock  securely  together  those  parts 
of  the  wing  holding  the  extended  feathers,  and  corresponding  to 
the  fingers  of  the  human  hand.  The  action  of  the  air  on  the 
wing  in  this  condition  extends  the  elbow,  which  is  prevented  from 
opening  too  far  by  a  cartilage,  and  the  wings  may  keep  this  posi- 
tion for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  with  no  muscular  action 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  bird.  While  resting  in  this  way  the 
bird  cannot  rise  in  a  still  atmosphere ;  but  if  there  be  a  horizontal 
current,  it  may  allow  itself  to  be  carried  along  by  it,  with  a  slight 
tendency  downward,  and  so  gain  a  momentum  by  which,  with  a 
slight  change  of  direction,  it  may  rise  to  some  extent,  still  with- 
out muscular  action  of  the  wings.  This  same  naturalist  also 
believes  it  quite  possible  for  birds  to  sleep  on  the  wing.  As  bear- 
ing on  this  subject,  Professor  J.  S.  Newberry  asserts  that  he  once 
shot  a  bird,  which  came  slowly  to  the  ground  as  if  still  flying,  but 
reached  it  dead.  He  believed  that  it  had  died  high  in  the  air,  but 
he  had  never  been  able  to  account  for  the  manner  of  its  descent 
till  now,  when  he  found  an  explanation  in  the  statement  just  given. 

Thousands  of  gold-crests  annually  cross  and  recross  the  North 
Sea  at  the  wildest  period  of  the  year,  and,  unless  the  weather  is 
rough,  generally  make  their  migrations  in  safety.  And  yet  this 
is  the  smallest  and  frailest  British  bird — a  mere  fluff  of  feathers, 
and  weighing  only  seventy  grains.  Another  of  the  tits,  the  ox- 
eye,  has  been  met  upon  two  occasions  at  600  and  900  miles  from 
land.  With  regard  to  those  birds  which  cross  the  Atlantic,  it 
matters  not  for  our  purpose  whether  they  are  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  or  cross  voluntarily ;  suffice  it,  they  come.  Less  likely 
birds  that  have  occurred  in  Britain  are  the  belted  kingfisher  and 
the  American  yellow-billed  cuckoo.  The  white-winged  crossbill 
must  be  mentioned  with  less  certainty,  for,  although  it  is  a 
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North  American  bird,  it  is  also  found  in  some  northern  European 
countries. 

All  birds  of  great  and  sustained  powers  of  flight  have  one 
well-marked  characteristic — they  have  long  wings,  with  sharply 
pointed  ends.  And  the  general  truth  of  this  will  be  at  once 
admitted  if  the  rule  be  applied  to  the  various  species  mentioned 
above.  Another  point  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  apparent  speed 
of  flight  to  an  unpractised  eye  is  most  deceptive.  A  heron,  as  it 
rises  and  flaps  languidly  along  the  course  of  a  brook,  appears  not 
only  to  progress  slowly,  but  to  use  its  wings  in  like  manner. 
And  yet  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  pointed  out,  and  anyone  may 
verify  the  statement  by  his  watch,  that  the  heron  seldom  flaps 
his  wings  at  a  rate  of  less  than  from  120  to  150  times  in  a 
minute.  This  is  counting  only  the  downward  strokes,  so  that  the 
bird  really  makes  from  240  to  300  separate  movements  a  minute. 
Our  short-winged  game-birds  fly  with  incredible  velocity,  and  any 
attempt  to  observe  or  count  their  wing  movements  leaves  but  a 
blurred  impression  upon  the  eye ;  whilst  in  some  species  so  quick 
is  the  vibratory  movement  as  to  prevent  its  being  seen.  Driven 
grouse,  flying  *  down  wind,'  have  been  known  to  seriously  stun 
sportsmen  by  falling  upon  their  heads.  A  grouse  does  not  move 
its  wings  so  rapidly  as  a  partridge,  though  the  late  C.  S.  was  once 
clean  knocked  out  of  a  battery  by  a  grouse  he  had  shot  falling 
upon  him ;  and  in  this  way  loaded  guns  have  frequently  been 
fired  by  dead  birds.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  upon  one 
occasion  picked  up  a  brace  of  grouse  which  had  canoned  and 
killed  each  other  in  mid-air,  and  colliding  is  not  an  unfrequent 
occurrence.  As  illustrating  the  above  qualities  of  flight,  the  case 
of  the  kestrel,  or  windover,  may  be  taken.  On  a  summer  day  one 
may  frequently  see  this  pretty  little  falcon  standing  against  the 
blue,  in  what  seems  an  absolutely  stationary  position,  as  though 
suspended  by  an  invisible  silken  thread.  But  let  a  meadow- 
mouse  so  much  as  move,  and  it  drops  to  the  sward  in  an  instant. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful 
in  nature  than  the  power  of  flight  possessed  by  birds,  and  no  sub- 
ject which  yields  such  startling  facts  upon  investigation.  *  The 
way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air '  is  one  of  those  things  of  which  Solomon 
expressed  himself  ignorant ;  and  there  is  something  truly  marvel- 
lous in  the  mechanism  which  controls  the  scythe-like  sweep  of 
wing  peculiar  to  most  birds  of  prey.  The  noblest  of  these,  the 
peregrine,  has  been  seen  flying  over  mid- Atlantic ;  and  Henri  IV., 
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King  of  France,  had  a  falcon  which  escaped  from  Fontainebleau,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  after  was  found  in  Malta,  a  space  computed  to 
be  at  not  less  than  1,350  miles,  a  velocity  equal  to  fifty- six  miles 
an  hour,  supposing  the  hawk  to  have  been  on  the  wing  the  whole 
time.  Indeed,  in  Montagu's  opinion,  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
hawk  and  many  other  birds  occasionally  fly  is  probably  not  less 
than  at  the  rate  of  150  miles  an  hour,  when  either  pursued  or 
pursuing.  The  speed  of  flight  of  the  peregrine,  cited  above,  is 
about  that  of  our  best  trained  pigeons ;  and  it  may  here  be 
remarked  that  the  flight  of  these  two  (otherwise  dissimilar)  birds 
very  much  resembles  each  other.  The  beautiful  swallow-tailed 
kite  has  accomplished  the  feat  of  flying  across  the  whole  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  its  vast  powers 
of  flight.  The  best  speed  of  a  railway  train  is  only  a  little  more 
than  half  the  velocity  of  the  golden  eagle,  the  flight  of  which 
often  attains  to  the  rate  of  140  miles  an  hour.  Of  all  birds, 
the  condor  mounts  highest  into  the  atmosphere.  Humboldt 
describes  the  flight  of  this  bird  in  the  Andes  to  be  at  least  20,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Upon  one  occasion  a  falcon 
was  observed  to  cut  a  snipe  right  in  two,  with  such  strength 
and  speed  did  it  cut  down  its  prey.  Sparrow-hawks  and  merlins 
have  not  unfrequently  been  known  to  crash  through  thick  plate- 
glass  windows  when  in  pursuit  of  prey,  or  at  caged  birds. 

Of  all  British  birds,  none  is  so  beautiful  or  so  secluded  in  its 
habits  as  the  kingfisher.  Its  presence  is  peculiarly  in  keeping 
with  the  rapid,  rocky  trout-streams  which  it  loves  to  haunt.  Its 
low,  arrow-like  flight,  as  it  darts  like  a  streak  of  azure,  green, 
and  gold,  is  familiar  to  every  angler.  He  hears  it  far  down  stream  ; 
it  comes  under  the  old  ivied  bridge,  passes  like  a  flash,  and  is 
gone — how  quickly,  the  following  will  show.  Mr.  George  Rooper, 
the  biographer  of  the  salmon,  was  travelling  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  which  between  Pangbourne  and  Reading  runs  parallel 
with  and  close  to  the  Thames.  As  the  train  approached  the  river, 
a  kingfisher  started  from  the  bank  and  flew  along  the  river  for 
nearly  a  mile.  Mr.  Rooper  watched  it  the  whole  distance,  and  its 
relative  position  with  the  window  never  varied  a  yard,  the  bird 
flying  at  exactly  the  same  pace  as  that  at  which  the  train 
travelled,  and  which  the  observer  had  just  previously  ascertained  to 
be  fifty-five  miles  an  hour.  This  is  about  half  the  speed  at  which 
the  eider-duck  flies,  as,  when  fairly  on  the  wing,  it  makes 
upwards  of  1 20  miles  an  hour.  The  rapidity  with  wfrich  all  birds 
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of  the  plover-kind  fly  is  well  known,  and  a  trip  of  golden  plover 
have  been  seen  midway  between  Hawaii  and  the  mainland.  An 
officer  in  Donald  Currie's  line  recently  brought  home  with  him  a 
specimen  of  the  St.  Helena  waxbill,  which  he  caught  when  on 
watch  on  the  bridge  of  the  '  Grantully  Castle.'  At  the  time  the 
nearest  land  was  distant  1,000  miles,  and  the  little  captive  was 
so  distressed  that  it  quietly  allowed  the  officer  to  capture  it. 

To  the  short-winged  birds  a  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  rook 
and  heron,  which  flap  languidly  along  in  almost  straight  lines. 
These  have  large  rounded  wings,  and  float  with  the  greatest  ease 
upon  the  air.  The  rook,  in  its  measured  flight,  makes  about  five- 
and-twenty  miles  an  hour ;  the  heron  thirty. 

It  has  been  computed  that  a  red-throated  diver  swims  about 
four  and  a  half  miles  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  between  six 
and  seven  beneath  the  surface,  per  hour.  Macgillivray  states 
that  upon  one  occasion  he  watched  a  flock  of  red  mergansers  pur- 
suing sand-eels,  when  the  birds  seemed  to  move  under  the  water 
with  almost  as  much  velocity  as  in  the  air,  and  often  rose  to 
breathe  at  a  distance  of  200  yards  from  the  spot  at  which  they  had 
dived.  To  show  to  what  depth  this  bird  flies  beneath  the  water,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  one  was  caught  in  a  net  at  thirty  fathoms ; 
while  a  shag,  or  green  cormorant,  has  been  caught  in  a  crab-pot 
fixed  at  twenty  fathoms  below  the  surface.  As  bearing  directly  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  flight  under  water,  the  case  of  another  of 
the  divers  may  be  mentioned.  It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the 
strong  strokes  of  Nature  was  when  she  made  the  *  loon' — a  bird 
which  represents  the  wildness  and  solitariness  of  the  wildest  and 
most  solitary  spots.  It  dives  with  such  marvellous  quickness  that 
the  shot  of  the  gunner  gets  there  just  in  time  'to  cut  across  a 
circle  of  descending  tail-feathers  and  a  couple  of  little  jets  of 
water  flung  upward  by  the  web  feet  of  the  loon.'  Speaking  of 
this  bird,  Borroughs  says  that  in  the  water  '  its  wings  are  more 
than  wings.  It  plunges  into  the  denser  air,  and  flies  with 
incredible  speed.  Its  head  and  beak  form  a  sharp  point  to  its 
tapering  neck.  Its  wings  are  far  in  front  and  its  legs  equally  far 
in  the  rear,  and  its  course  through  the  crystal  depths  is  like  the 
speed  of  an  arrow.  In  the  northern  lakes  it  has  been  taken  forty 
feet  under  water  upon  hooks  baited  for  the  large  lake  trout.  I 
had  never  seen  one  till  last  fall,  when  one  appeared  on  the  river 
in  front  of  my  house.  I  knew  instantly  it  was  the  loon.  Who 
could  not  tell  a  loon  a  half-mile  or  more  away,  though  he  had 
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never  seen  one  before  ?  The  river  was  like  glass,  and  every 
movement  of  the  bird  as  it  sported  about  broke  the  surface  into 
ripples,  that  revealed  it  far  and  wide.  Presently  a  boat  shot  out 
from  shore,  and  went  ripping  up  the  surface  toward  the  loon. 
The  creature  at  once  seemed  to  divine  the  intentions  of  the  boat- 
man, and  sided  off  obliquely,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  as  if  to 
make  sure  it  was  pursued.  A  steamer  came  down  and  passed 
between  them,  and  when  the  way  was  again  clear  the  loon  was 
still  swimming  on  the  surface.  Presently  it  disappeared  under 
the  water,  and  the  boatman  pulled  sharp  and  hard.  In  a  few 
moments  the  bird  reappeared  some  rods  further  on,  as  if  to  make 
an  observation.  Seeing  it  was  being  pursued,  and  no  mistake,  it 
dived  quickly,  and  when  it  came  up  again  had  gone  many  times 
as  far  as  the  boat  had  in  the  same  space  of  time.  Then  it  dived 
again,  and  distanced  its  pursuer  so  easily  that  he  gave  over  the 
chase  and  rested  upon  his  oars.  But  the  bird  made  a  final  plunge, 
and, when  it  emerged  upon  the  surface  again  it  was  over  a  mile 
away.  Its  course  must  have  been,  and  doubtless  was,  an  actual 
flight  under  water,  and  half  as  fast  as  the  crow  flies  in  the  air. 
The  loon  would  have  delighted  the  old  poets.  Its  wild,  demoniac 
laughter  awakens  the  echoes  on  the  solitary  lakes,  and  its  ferity 
and  hardiness  were  kindred  to  those  robust  spirits.' 

Another  specially  interesting  bird,  which  does  something  nearly 
approaching  to  flying  under  water,  is  the  dipper.  The  ousel  is 
essentially  a  bird  of  the  running  brook,  though  what  part  this 
pretty  white-breasted  thrush  plays  in  the  economy  of  nature 
naturalists  are  by  no  means  agreed.  Its  most  frequent  stand  is 
some  mossy  stone  in  a  river  reach,  and  here  its  crescented  form 
may  oftenest  be  seen.  It  haunts  the  brightly  running  streams  in 
winter  as  in  summer,  and  when  these  are  transformed  into  roaring 
torrents  seems  to  love  them  best.  Let  us  watch  it  awhile.  It 
dashes  through  the  spray  and  into  the  white  foam,  performing  its 
morning  ablutions.  Then  it  emerges  to  perch  on  a  stone,  always 
jerking  its  body  about,  and  dipping,  dipping — ever  dipping. 
Presently  it  melts  into  the  water  like  a  bubble,  but  immediately 
emerges  to  regain  its  seat ;  then  trills  out  a  loud,  wren-like  song, 
but,  breaking  off  short,  again  disappears.  We  are  standing  on  an 
old  stone  bridge,  and  are  enabled  to  observe  it  closely.  By  a 
rapid  vibratory  motion  of  the  wings  it  drives  itself  down  through 
the  water,  and  by  the  aid  of  its  wide-spreading  feet  clings  to  and 
walks  among  the  pebbles.  These  it  rapidly  turns  over  with  its 
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bill,  searching  for  the  larvae  of  water-flies  and  gauzy-winged 
ephemera.  It  searches  the  brook  carefully  downwards,  sometimes 
clean  immersed,  at  other  times  with  its  back  out,  then  with  the 
water  barely  covering  its  feet.  It  does  not  always  work  with  the 
stream,  as  we  have  frequently  seen  it  struggling  against  it,  but 
even  now  retaining  its  position  upon  the  bottom.  Even  at  the 
present  day  there  are  naturalists  who,  from  the  examination  of 
cabinet  specimens,  aver  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  bird  to 
walk  on  the  bottom  of  the  brook,  but  then  they  know  nothing  of 
it  along  its  native  streams. 

Taking  advantage  of  two  birds  remarkable  for  their  long  and 
sustained  powers  of  flight,  experiments  have  recently  been  con- 
ducted with  a  view  to  utilising  swallows  and  pigeons  as  war  mes- 
sengers. In  this  connection  the  use  of  trained  pigeons  is  one  of 
the  oldest  institutions  in  the  world;  though  now  that  certain 
European  powers  have  trained  falcons  to  cut  down  the  pigeons,  it 
is  said  that  the  pigeon-post  is  not  sufficiently  reliable.  In  conse- 
quence a  number  of  French  savants  recently  approached  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  induced  him  to  found  a  military  Swallow- Cote, 
whence  the  birds  might  be  trained.  The  Governor  of  Lille  was 
charged  to  test  the  plan,  and  certain  experiments  made  at  Eou- 
baix  last  year  were  commanded  to  be  repeated  under  the  super- 
vision of  Captain  Degouy,  of  the  Engineers.  During  the  late 
autumn  this  gentleman  was  to  be  present  at  a  grand  flight  of  mes- 
senger swallows ;  and  if  his  report  is  favourable,  a  Swallow-Cote 
will  be  founded  and  placed  under  the  care  of  special  trainers  at 
Mont  Valerien.  The  idea  of  engaging  swallows  in  war  is  a  pretty 
one,  as,  in  future,  all  European  wars  will  have  to  be  conducted  in 
'  swallow  time  ' — when  the  warm  winds  blow  from  the  sunny  south. 
This  arrangement  will  at  least  obviate  night-watches  in  frozen 
trenches,  nor  is  it  likely  that  pickets  will  any  longer  be  starved  to 
death  at  their  posts.  The  incident  is  also  quoted  in  proof  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  nearing  the  time  when  Europe  will  be  governed  by 
a  *  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World.'  But,  after 
all,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  France  have  a  way  of  not  being  fulfilled  ; 
and  the  reign  of  the  swallow  will,  doubtless,  be  as  ephemeral  as 
has  been  that  of  the  brav'  General  himself.  In  all  their  military 
operations  of  late  the  French  have  made  considerable  use  of 
pigeons  in  conveying  despatches,  and  in  the  Franco-German  war 
the  birds  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Upon  several  occasions, 
indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  beleaguered  cities  looked  upon  the 
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successful  flights  of  these  birds  as  their  only  hope  betwixt  death 
and  starvation. 

At  the  time  the  French  were  making  trials  with  messenger 
swallows,  the  young  German  Emperor  ordered  extensive  experi- 
ments to  be  carried  out  with  carrier-pigeons,  the  same  to  be  tested  at 
the  Imperial  manoouvres.  Upon  this  six  of  the  first  Columbarian 
societies  of  Germany  each  offered  to  supply  twenty-four  birds,  which 
are  now  in  training.  So  that  we  have  it  that  the  French  are  endea- 
vouring to  train  swallows,  the  Germans  pigeons,  and  the  Kussians 
falcons.  Whether  the  falcons  are  themselves  to  convey  messages, 
or  are  to  be  used  to  cut  down  the  swallows  and  pigeons  whilst  so 
engaged,  is  not  stated.  The  pigeon,  then,  is  a  tried  messenger,  and 
has,  moreover,  some  interesting  and  remarkable  records.  The  claim 
of  the  swallow,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  all  in  its  possibilities.  In 
this  connection  *  swallow  '  must  stand  in  a  generic  sense,  and  in- 
clude all  birds  of  the  swallow-kind  as  well  as  the  swift.  Although, 
as  already  stated,  swallows  are  among  the  most  fatiguable  of  birds, 
yet  one  of  the  American  species — the  Purple  Martin — would 
seem  to  be  an  exception,  and  the  fact  of  its  having  crossed  the 
Atlantic  is  well  known.  It  is  true  that  swallows  attain  to  an 
immense  speed  in  their  rushes,  and  there  is  a  well-authenticated 
instance  of  one  having  flown  twenty  miles  in  thirteen  minutes. 
The  probable  speed  of  the  swallow,  flying  straight  and  swift, 
is  about  110  miles  an  hour;  its  ordinary  speed  100  miles. 
The  swift  attains  to  200  miles,  and  seems  quite  tireless  on  the 
wing.  If  swifts  can  be  inspired  with  a  sense  of  discipline ;  if 
French  wars  can  invariably  be  arranged  for  the  summer  months  ; 
and  if  some  arrangement  can  be  made  with  the  insect  hosts  to 
keep  the  upper  air — then  something  may  come  of  the  Lille  ex- 
periments. If  these  things  cannot  be,  the  French  sharpshooter 
will  never  be  asked  to  try  flying  shots  at  swifts,  rushing  through 
the  air  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  an  hour. 

If  the  Kussians  are  training  falcons  to  catch  pigeons,  the 
Germans  must  train  raptors  to  catch  swallows — and  here  is  a  fact 
which  proves  the  possibility.  The  Hobby  falcon,  a  summer  migrant 
to  Britain,  hawks  for  dragon-flies — among  the  swiftest  of  insects — 
which  it  seizes  with  its  foot  and  devours  in  mid-air.  It  cuts  down 
swifts,  larks,  pigeons,  and,  where  they  are  found,  bee-birds — all 
remarkable  for  their  great  powers  of  flight.  By  way  of  testing  the 
speed  of  flight  in  birds  of  the  swallow  kind,  Spallanzani  captured 
and  marked  a  sand-martin  or  bank-swallow — the  feeblest  of  its 
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genus — on  her  nest  at  Pavia  and  set  her  free  at  Milan,  fifteen  miles 
away.  She  flew  back  in  thirteen  minutes.  In  striking  contrast 
with  the  rate  at  which  birds  with  long  pointed  wings  fly  is  the 
fact  that  one  of  a  pair  of  starlings  (which  are  short-winged  birds) 
was  captured  and  sent  in  a  basket  a  distance  of  upwards  of  thirty 
miles  by  train.  It  was  then  freed,  and  was  three  hours  before  it 
found  its  way  back  to  its  nestlings. 

To  turn  from  swallows  to  pigeons.  The  power  of  pigeons  on 
the  wing  is  proverbial.  All  trained  birds  of  this  species  have  two 
qualifications  in  a  marked  degree.  The  first  is  speed,  the  second 
long  and  sustained  powers  of  flight.  This  proposition  can  be 
amply  demonstrated,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable records.  On  October  6,  1850,  Sir  John  Ross  despatched 
a  pair  of  young  pigeons  from  Assistance  Bay,  a  little  west  of 
Wellington  Sound  ;  and  on  October  13  a  pigeon  made  its  appear- 
ance at  the  dovecote  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  whence  Sir  John  had 
the  pair  he  took  out.  The  distance  direct  between  the  two  places 
is  2,000  miles.  An  instance  is  on  record  of  a  pigeon  flying 
twenty-three  miles  in  eleven  minutes,  and  another  flew  from  Eouen 
to  Ghent,  150  miles,  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  An  interesting  in- 
cident of  flight  is  the  case  of  a  pigeon  which,  in  1845,  fell 
wounded  and  exhausted  at  Vauxhall  Station,  then  the  terminus  of 
the  South-Western  Eailway.  It  bore  a  message  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  one  of  three  despatched  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from 
Ichaboe  Island,  2,000  miles  away.  The  message  was  immediately 
sent  on  to  his  Grace,  and  by  him  acknowledged.  In  a  pigeon 
competition  some  years  ago  the  winning-bird  flew  from  Ventnor 
to  Manchester,  208  miles,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  As 
an  experiment  a  trained  pigeon  was  recently  despatched  from  a 
northern  newspaper  office  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  liberated 
for  its  return  journey  at  9'45  a.m.  It  reached  home  at  1*10  p.m., 
having  covered  in  the  meantime  140  miles,  flying  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles  an  hour.  In  the  north  pigeons  have  long  been  used  to 
convey  messages  between  country  houses  and  market  towns,  and 
in  Russia  they  are  now  being  employed  to  convey  negatives  of 
photographs  taken  in  balloons.  The  first  experiment  of  the  kind 
was  made  from  the  cupola  of  the  Cathedral  of  Isaac,  and  the  sub- 
ject photographed  was  the  Winter  Palace.  The  plates  were  packed 
in  envelopes  impenetrable  to  light,  and  then  tied  to  the  feet  of  the 
pigeons,  which  safely  and  quickly  carried  them  to  the  station  at 
Volkovo.  Here  is  another  interesting  instance  of  speed  and  stay- 
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ing  power.  The  pigeons  in  question  flew  from  Bordeaux  to  Man- 
chester, and  not  only  beat  all  existing  records,  but  flew  more  than 
seventy  miles  further  than  anything  previously  attempted  by 
English  flyers.  The  winning  bird  flew  at  the  rate  of  1,879  yards 
a  minute,  or  over  sixty-four  miles  an  hour,  and  that  for  a  distance  of 
142 1  miles.  The  same  club  has  flown  birds  distances  of  613  and 
625  miles.  These  latter,  however,  were  several  days  in  returning, 
and  in  their  case  the  only  wonder  is  that  they  could  accomplish 
the  distance  at  all.  The  following  is  still  more  interesting,  as  it 
entailed  a  race  between  birds  and  insects.  A  pigeon-fancier  of 
Hamme,  in  Westphalia,  made  a  wager  that  a  dozen  bees  liberated 
three  miles  from  their  hive  would  reach  it  in  better  time  than  a 
dozen  pigeons  would  reach  their  cot  from  the  same  distance.  The 
competitors  were  given  wing  at  Ehynhern,  a  village  nearly  a  league 
from  Hamme,  and  the  first  bee  finished  a  quarter  of  a  minute  in 
advance  of  the  first  pigeon,  three  other  bees  reached  the  goal  be- 
fore the  second  pigeon,  the  main  body  of  both  detachments  finish- 
ing almost  simultaneously  an  instant  or  two  later.  The  bees,  too, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  handicapped  in  the  race,  having  been 
rolled  in  flour  before  starting  for  purposes  of  identification. 

The  American  passenger  pigeon  compasses  the  whole  Atlantic 
ocean.  The  speed  of  its  flight  is  approximately  known,  and  it  is  able 
to  cover  1,600  miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  This,  indeed,  is  mar- 
vellous, when  it  is  seen  that,  flying  at  the  rate  of  nearly  seventy 
miles  an  hour,  it  takes  the  bird  two  days  and  nights  to  cross. 
What  must  be  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  that  can  stand  such 
a  strain  as  this  ?  This  pigeon  is  now  recognised  as  a  British  bird. 
Several  examples  have  occurred,  and  whilst  some  of  these  were  pro- 
bably '  escapes,'  others  doubtless  were  wild  birds.  These  had 
perfect  plumage,  were  taken  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  their 
crops  showed  only  the  slightest  traces  of  food.  As  is  well  known, 
the  passenger  pigeon  is  a  bird  of  immense  powers  of  flight,  and  in 
its  overland  journey  often  flies  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute. 
Wild  birds,  however,  can  only  come  from  America ;  and  this  opens 
up  the  interesting  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  birds  crossing 
the  Atlantic  without  once  resting.  Naturalists  of  the  present 
day  say  that  this  feat  is  not  only  probable,  but  that  it  is  accom- 
plished by  several  birds.  Mr.  Darwin  somewhere  asserts  that 
one  or  two  of  them  are  annually  blown  across  the  ocean ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  half-a-dozen  species  have  occurred  upon  the  west 
coasts  of  England  and  Ireland,  which  are  found  nowhere  but  in 
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North  America.  Mr.  Howard  Saunders  states  that  passenger 
pigeons  are  often  captured  in  the  State  of  New  York  with  their 
crops  still  filled  with  the  undigested  grains  of  rice  that  must  have 
been  taken  in  the  distant  fields  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
apparently  proving  that  they  must  have  passed  over  the  intervening 
space  within  a  few  hours.  It  certainly  seems  remarkable  that  a 
bird  should  have  the  power  of  winging  its  way  over  4,000  miles 
of  sea ;  but  recently  two  persons  have  recorded  the  fact  that  they 
have  noticed  pigeons  settle  upon  the  water  to  drink,  and  then  rise 
from  it  with  apparent  ease.  And  Mr.  Darwin  says  that,  where  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  perpendicular,  whole  flocks  of  pigeons  have 
been  seen  to  settle  on  the  water  and  drink  while  they  floated  down 
the  stream.  He  adds  that,  seen  from  a  distance,  they  resembled 
flocks  of  gulls  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  passenger  pigeon  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  its  kind.  The  accounts  of  its  migrations 
in  search  of  food  are  known  to  all.  It  is  said  to  move  in  such 
vast  flocks  as  to  darken  the  earth  as  they  pass  over,  and  that  c-ne 
of  these  columns  brings  devastation  wherever  it  comes. 

In  the  Anglo-Belgian  pigeon  races  some  of  the  birds  attain  to 
nearly  a  mile  a  minute,  and  this  when  the  race  is  for  500  miles. 
The  English,  French,  and  Germans  all  rear  pigeons  in  their  for- 
tresses, and  the  birds  are  utilised  by  the  Trinity  House  in  con- 
veying messages  from  the  lightships.  They  are  also  used  on  the 
Indian  stations.  The  following  are  other  remarkable  instances  of 
quick  and  long- sustained  powers  of  flight,  which  show  what  the 
pigeon  is  capable  of  doing.  Thirty-three  birds  were  recently 
brought  from  Termonde,  in  Belgium,  and  were  liberated  at  Sun- 
derland  at  5  a.m.  A  telegram  received  at  the  latter  place  stated 
that  sixteen  of  the  birds  reached  home  at  1-35  the  same  after- 
noon, having  accomplished  a  distance  of  480  miles  in  about  eight 
and  a  half  hours,  or  about  fifty-six  miles  an  hour.  A  week  pre- 
vious the  same  birds  had  flown  from  London  to  Brussels. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  homing  pigeons  should 
be  used  to  carry  telegraphic  messages  between  country-houses 
and  post-offices.  In  many  cases  pigeons  have  been  used  as  tele- 
graphic messengers,  with  the  most  successful  results.  Sending 
into  town  by  the  people  of  the  Hall  is  a  frequent  occurrence ; 
and  whenever  a  messenger  has  occasion  to  go,  some  pigeons,  bred 
at  the  Hall,  are  sent  in  a  hamper  by  the  dog-cart  or  what-not. 
These  are  taken  possession  of  by  a  local  tradesman  living  near 
the  post-offioe?  who  also  receives  the  telegrams.  These  are 
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rolled  up  and  tied  either  around  the  bird's  leg,  or  so  that  it  lies 
across  the  upper  part  of  its  breast.  The  pigeon  is  then  liberated, 
and  in  about  ten  minutes  from  the  time  of  despatch  the  telegram 
is  delivered  at  the  Hall,  five  miles  distant.  The  reverse  process 
is  repeated  with  the  tradesman's  pigeons  kept  at  the  Hall  if  a 
reply  to  the  telegram  just  received  is  required.  The  platform 
leading  into  the  pigeon-house  is  connected  with  an  electric  bell, 
that  rings  when  the  pigeon  reaching  home  alights  on  the  plat- 
form, and  thus  notifies  the  servants  of  the  arrival  of  a  telegram  ; 
one  of  them  then  goes  and  unties  it  from  the  bird's  neck.  Much 
saving  in  porterage  is  thus  accomplished ;  the  telegrams  are 
delivered  in  a  few  minutes,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  lost.  The  ordinary 
homing  pigeon  is  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  is  an  inexpen- 
sive purchase. 

In  proof  of  this  the  following  most  remarkable  incident 
may  be  recorded.  A  number  of  English  homers  were  recently 
sent  to  Lassej,  an  inland  town  of  France,  but  for  some  reason 
the  French  police  authorities  refused  to  start  them,  and  the 
birds  were  relegated  to  Cherbourg,  where  they  were  liberated 
at  7  a.m.  One  of  them  was  seen  to  alight  on  the  roof  of  its 
loft  at  llfSO  the  same  forenoon.  It  had  accomplished  the  entire 
distance  of  about  300  miles,  including  100  miles  of  water, 
in  a  bee-line  from  Cherbourg  to  Birkenhead,  at  the  rate  of 
over  a  mile  a  minute.  This  particular  bird  had  never  been  any 
great  distance  from  home,  and  although  English  bred  it  was  from 
a  famous  strain  of  Belgian  *  homers.'  The  large  provincial  towns 
of  the  north  of  England  are  the  great  centres  of  pigeon-flying. 
Eecently  as  many  as  2,500  birds  were  liberated  at  a  flight. 
All  these  pigeons  were  out  of  sight  in  one  minute  from  the  time 
they  were  thrown  up,  a  fact  which  shows  how  strong  is  the 
'  homing '  instinct  within  them.  The  homing  pigeon  may  not 
supersede  the  telegraph,  but  in  disturbed  times  it  is  the  business  of 
an  enemy  to  cut  the  wires,  to  tap  them,  or  even  to  send  mislead- 
ing despatches  along  them.  No  such  danger  need  be  apprehended 
from  a  carrier-pigeon,  for,  if  well  trained,  it  will  fly  from  loft  to 
loft,  never  parting  with  its  tiny  scroll  unless  killed  or  taken — a 
mishap  which  is  not  likely  to  befall  more  than  one  or  two  of  a 
flock.  As  already  stated,  some  remarkable  results  have  already 
been  achieved,  not  only  by  Government  birds,  whose  perform- 
ances and  proceedings  are  of  course  kept  quiet,  but  by  those 
belonging  to  the  numerous  carrier-pigeon  societies  which  have 
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been  established  on  the  Continent,  either  for  mere  amusement  or 
with  more  patriotic  objects  in  view.  Thus,  some  years  ago  a 
homing  pigeon  covered  the  615  miles — air-line — between  Liege, 
in  Belgium,  and  San  Sebastian,  in  Spain,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day;  and  in  the  United  States  as  much  as  500  miles  have  been 
traversed  in  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  hours.  That  is, 
the  birds  were  absent  from  loft  to  loft  for  that  period.  But,  as 
the  progress  of  the  pigeon  from  one  station  to  another  cannot  be 
accurately  followed,  it  may  have  halted  on  the  way.  The  bird  is 
believed  to  travel  the  first  day  without  stopping,  and  being  stiff  and 
sore,  to  rest  the  second  day,  resuming  its  journey  on  the  third,  since 
it  is  seldom  that  '  a  return'  comes  back  travel-stained  or  wearied. 
When  the  rearing  and  training  of  carrier-pigeons  for  French 
military  service  was  seriously  undertaken,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  find  a  breed  of  birds  at  once  intelligent,  hardy,  strong, 
and  light  on  the  wing,  and  of  a  dull,  uniform  colour,  likely  to 
escape  notice  and  pursuit.  All  these  attributes  are  possessed  by 
the  Belgian  breed,  which  is  divided  into  two  classes — the  large, 
heavy  Antwerp ;  and  the  smaller,  lighter  Luttich  variety.  The 
scientific  training,  which  must  be  begun  early,  is  as  follows : — As 
soon  as  the  young  pigeons  can  fly,  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
pigeon-house,  put  into  a  basket,  and  carried  (always  with  the 
flying-hole  of  the  basket  kept  carefully  turned  towards  the  pigeon- 
house)  to  an  unknown  spot  at  a  short  distance,  where  they  are 
set  free  and  left  to  fly  home.  It  is  seldom  that  a  pigeon  fails,  in 
the  first  short  trial,  to  find  its  way  back  to  its  paternal  nest.  At 
each  trial  the  distance  is  slightly  lengthened.  Pigeons  six  months 
old  are  liberated  at  a  distance  of  eighty  kilometres  from  home, 
those  a  year  old  at  150  kilometres,  those  of  two  years  old  at  300 
kilometres,  and  older,  tried  birds  at  600  to  800  kilometres.  These, 
of  course,  are  average  measurements,  and  are  varied  according  to 
circumstance.  The  percentage  of  losses  naturally  increases  with 
the  increasing  distance.  In  long  flights  the  birds  meet  with 
innumerable  hindrances.  Rain,  hail,  fogs,  wind,  and  thunder- 
storms not  only  impede  their  flight,  but  often  affect  their  wonder- 
ful sense  of  locality  and  direction.  The  birds  are  remarkably 
sensitive  to  electricity,  so  that  thunderstorms  are  peculiarly 
baffling  to  them,  and  large  forests,  great  extents  of  water,  and 
ranges  of  mountains  influence  and  alter  the  upper  air-currents, 
by  the  direction  of  which  the  pigeons,  taught  by  some  marvellous 
instinct,  are  able  to  steer  their  course.  The  average  speed  of  a 
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pigeon  is  reckoned  at  a  kilometre  a  minute,  and  on  this  basis, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  time  of  year,  length  of  daylight, 
weather,  &c.,  calculations  are  made  of  the  distance  a  pigeon  can 
be  sent.  In  summer,  when  daylight  begins  at  half-past  three  in 
the  morning  and  lasts  till  half-past  eight  at  night,  a  trained 
pigeon  can  do  about  1,000  kilometres  in  a  day;  while,  on  a  foggy 
November  day,  when  the  daylight  begins  late  and  darkness  comes 
on  early,  the  same  bird  cannot  accomplish  more  than  400  kilo- 
metres. One  great  drawback  hitherto  attendant  on  the  use  of 
pigeons  has  been  the  supposed  impossibility  of  making  them  fly 
backwards  and  forwards  between  two  points ;  they  would  only  fly 
in  one  direction.  Now,  however,  Captain  Malogoli,  the  head  of 
the  Italian  military  carrier-pigeon  depots,  has,  after  immense  and 
unwearying  trouble,  succeeded  in  getting  his  pigeons  to  fly  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  Rome  and  Civita  Vecchia  (seventy- 
two  kilometres).  This  practical  success  has  shattered  the  theories 
of  various  ornithologists,  such  as  Russ,  who  have  affirmed  that 
pigeons  cannot  be  made  to  fly  in  two  directions.  The  chief  points 
to  be  observed  in  the  rearing  of  pigeons  are  :  roomy,  warm  houses, 
facing  toward  the  sun,  scrupulous  cleanliness,  light  food,  and 
abundance  of  clean,  fresh  water.  The  smaller  the  bird,  and 
the  quieter  its  colour,  the  better  chance  it  stands  of  safety  from 
human  and  other  enemies.  Among  the  latter  the  falcon  is  the 
most  dangerous.  The  military  pigeon  post  is  best  organised  in 
Grermany,  Italy,  and  France.  In  the  last  French  budget  a  sum 
of  68,000  fr.  was  devoted  to  that  branch  of  the  service,  and  there 
are  at  present  in  France  thirty-two  sub-depots,  besides  the  chief 
pigeon  station.  In  Italy  there  are  twelve  sub- depots,  and  five  in 
the  Italian  possessions  in  Africa. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  as  to  training  and  flying  in 
connection  with  the  messenger  war-pigeons  in  Italy.  The  posts 
of  Digdegha,  the  wells  of  Tata,  as  well  as  the  detachments  sent 
out  to  reconnoitre  towards  Ailet,  Assur,  &c.,  send  their  reports  by 
means  of  the  pigeons  from  the  dovecote  installed  at  Massowa, 
whence  they  are  forwarded  to  the  headquarters  at  Saati.  On 
rainy  days,  and  when  the  communications  are  confidential,  the 
despatches  are  introduced  into  goose-quills  and  sealed ;  but  as 
this  operation,  above  all  when  the  troops  are  on  the  march,  entails 
a  certain  loss  of  time,  they  must  only,  when  possible,  write  the 
despatch  on  a  leaf  of  the  pocket-book  with  which  every  officer 
and  non-commissioned  officer  is  provided  j  the  despatch  is  then 
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tied  to  a  tail-feather  of  the  bird.  Conventional  signs  are  also 
used  in  the  case  of  a  detachment  being  surprised  by  the  enemy 
and  not  having  time  to  send  a  telegram.  For  instance,  when 
one  or  more  pigeons  arrive  at  the  dovecote  without  despatches  and 
with  the  loss  of  some  tail-feathers,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  troops 
have  been  attacked.  Sometimes  marks  made  with  colour  supply 
such-and-such  information.  Each  detachment  carries  three  or 
four  pigeons  in  a  light  basket  of  bamboo  and  net.  The  distances 
being  short,  each  despatch  is  sent  by  one  pigeon.  A  first  despatch 
is  sent  at  the  hour  fixed  in  advance  by  the  commander,  the  others 
successively  as  there  is  news  to  transmit.  The  pigeon-basket  is 
borne  by  soldiers,  who  relieve  one  another  at  stated  intervals. 
The  grains  of  wheat  and  vessels  of  water  are  confided  to  a  cor- 
poral, who  has  the  care  of  the  pigeons.  When  the  detachment 
has  to  remain  absent  more  than  a  day,  they  take  with  them 
four  pigeons  with  wheat  and  water  in  a  leathern  case.  If 
they  have  to  return  in  a  day,  they  carry  but  three  pigeons,  with 
food  and  drink  necessary.  The  frequent  arrival  of  these  birds 
from  all  quarters  presents  a  curious  appearance.  "When  they 
arrive  they  perch  at  the  window  of  the  dovecote,  where  their 
mates  and  young  await  them.  To  enter  they  must  pass  through 
a  sort  of  cage-trap,  which  does  not  permit  them  to  return,  and  at 
the  same  time  separates  them  from  the  other  pigeons.  The 
weight  of  the  newcomer  sets  an  electric  bell  ringing,  and  this 
signal  continues  all  the  time  the  bird  remains  in  the  trap,  thus 
giving  notice  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  who  takes  the  despatch 
and  forwards  it  to  headquarters. 

The  liability  of  so  defenceless  a  bird  as  the  pigeon  to  attack 
has  led  to  experiments  being  undertaken  from  time  to  time  with 
young  ravens,  which  make  fairly  quick  and  reliable  messengers 
up  to  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles.  As  the  raven  is  very  teach- 
able (it  can  be  made  to  *  retrieve '  most  creditably),  and  as  it 
manifests  a  strong  attachment  to  its  birthplace,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  its  training  should  not  be  further  extended  in  the 
new  direction,  for  which  its  great  spirit  and  endurance  appear  to 
eminently  fit  it. 

Here  I  have  only  touched  upon  the  speed  and  power  of  flight, 
but  the  whole  subject  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  branches  of 
natural  history.  No  reference  has  been  made  to  the  marvellous 
movements  of  birds  in  the  air,  which  constitute  the  very  poetry 
of  motion — the  stationary  balancing,  hovering,  circling,  and 
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gliding,  all  of  which  may  be  observed,  especially  among  our  own 
birds  of  prey. 

Although  much  is  known  of  the  speed  of  birds  and  animals, 
there  are  but  few  ascertained  facts  concerning  that  of  insects  and 
fishes.  The  comparatively  low  intelligence  of  these  two  classes  of 
animals  makes  it  difficult  to  direct  them.  They  rarely  fly  or  swim 
in  anything  approaching  to  a  straight  line,  and  experiments  upon 
them  give  only  approximate  results.  Pike  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey  seem  to  dash  through  the  water,  and  salmon  and  trout  move 
almost  as  quickly.  The  Spanish  mackerel,  with  its  smooth,  cone- 
shaped  body,  is  among  the  swiftest  of  fishes,  and  for  speed  only 
finds  a  parallel  in  the  dolphin.  There  is  a  great  similarity  in  shape 
between  these  two,  and  both  cut  the  water  like  a  yacht.  The  first 
follows  the  fastest  steamers  with  the  greatest  ease,  in  its  dashes 
swimming  at  five  times  their  speed.  The  bonito  is  also  a  fast 
swimmer,  and  all  those  'trimmed'  in  like  fashion  with  him. 
There  is  one  insect  to  which  attention  may  be  drawn  as  affording 
a  most  striking  example  of  speed  among  lowly  winged  creatures. 
This  is  the  dragon-fly.  I  have  frequently  had  opportunity  of  drop- 
ping into  company  with  the  largest  species  (Libellula  grandis) 
in  its  aerial  excursions  in  autumn  by  a  particular  roadside,  along 
which  there  was  a  rushy-margined  pool.  At  such  times  the 
writer  has  been  occasionally  on  foot — more  frequently  driving  or 
riding.  On  foot  one  has  scarcely  any  means  of  judging  of  its  speed, 
for  in  a  moment  it  is  past  and  gone  out  of  sight.  But  what  is  the 
experience  when  you  are  driving,  say  at  ten  or  twelve  miles 
an  hour  ?  This  rapid  voyager  passes  over,  proceeds  beyond  you 
almost  out  of  sight,  then  turns,  swerving  widely  from  right  to 
left,  repasses  again  in  both  directions,  traversing  repeatedly  the 
ground  while  you  are  travelling,  or  rather  dragging,  over  the 
same  space  of  about  a  mile  only  once.  We  are  apt  to  exaggerate 
in  these  matters,  but  with  every  allowance,  having  compared  the 
flight  of  a  dragon-fly  with  that  of  a  passing  hawk,  swallow,  or 
cuckoo,  I  have  computed  that  this  large  species  is  capable  of 
flying  at  a  speed  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  an  htour,  an 
enormous  draw  upon  the  creature's  nerves  and  muscular  powers, 
as  manifested  by  occasional  rests  of  a  few  minutes  upon  a  bush  or 
a  piece  of  sedge,  its  habits  not  requiring  uninterrupted  flight  at 
such  a  pace.  Perhaps  the  need  of  these  occasional  rests  is  an 
erroneous  opinion  founded  upon  too  limited  an  area  of  observation. 
For  Cuvier  has  stated  that  M.  Poey,  who  had  particularly  studied 
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the  insects  of  Cuba,  informed  him  that,  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year,  the  northerly  winds  bring  to  the  city  of  Havannah  and  its 
neighbourhood  an  innumerable  quantity  of  specimens  of  one  of 
the  species  of  Libellulce.  Other  instances  of  the  periodical  flights 
or  migrations  of  dragon-flies  have  been  stated  by  observers.  And 
even  butterflies  have  been  seen  to  migrate  to  distant  points  of 
land,  making  flights  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  across  water.  These 
long  journeys  may  be  relieved  by  occasional  rests,  as  Mr.  Newman 
and  others  have  ascertained  that  lepidopterous  insects  are  able  to 
alight  upon  the  water,  rest  awhile,  and  then  rise  again  with 
apparent  ease — a  fact  readily  credited  by  fishermen,  who  so 
frequently  see  the  green  and  grey  drakes  and  other  ephemerce  float 
downstream,  and,  if  not  taken  by  the  trout,  suddenly  spring  up 
again  and  resume  their  aerial  dances.  But  this  power  of  rapid 
movement  in  the  dragon-fly,  be  the  rate  more  or  less,  is  in  just 
keeping  with  its  structure.  The  insect's  body  is  slender,  the  chest 
strongly  developed,  though  firm  ;  the  wings,  four  in  number,  are 
narrow,  of  great  length,  and  consist  of  fine,  thin,  dry  membrane, 
stretched  upon  a  series  of  lightly-made  costcc,  or  rafters.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  with  such  a  mechanism  the  creature  pursues 
its  prey  of  smaller  insects  with  such  rapidity. 

There  are  many  insects  which  one  would  little  suspect  to  be 
furnished  with  apparatus  suited  to  swift  and  more  or  less  continuous 
flight.  House  flies  frequent  the  inside  of  our  windows,  buzzing 
sluggishly  in  and  out  of  the  room.  But  what  different  creatures 
are  they  when  they  accompany  your  horse  on  a  hot  summer's  day. 
A  swarm  of  these  little  pests  keep  pertinaciously  on  wing  about 
the  horse's  ears  j  quicken  the  pace  up  to  ten  or  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  still  they  are  there  ;  let  a  gust  of  wind  arise,  and  carry  them 
backwards  and  behind ;  the  breeze  having  dropped,  their  speed  is 
redoubled,  and  they  return  to  their  post  of  annoyance  to  the  poor 
horse  even  when  urged  to  its  fastest  pace.  But  this  example  gives 
only  a  partial  proof  of  the  fly's  power  of  flight,  as  the  following 
will  show.  The  writer  was  travelling  one  day  in  autumn  by  rail 
at  about  twenty- five  miles  an  hour,  when  a  company  of  flies  put 
in  an  appearance  at  the  carriage  window.  They  never  settled, 
but  easily  kept  pace  with  the  train  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  their 
flight  seemed  to  be  almost  mechanical,  and  a  thought  struck  the 
writer  that  they  had  probably  been  drawn  into  a  kind  of  vortex 
whereby  they  were  carried  onward  with  little  exertion  on  the  part 
of  themselves.  But  this  notion  was  soon  disproved.  They  sallied 
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forth  at  right  angles  from  the  carriage,  flew  to  a  distance  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  still  keeping  pace,  and  then  returned  with  increased 
speed  and  buoyancy  to  the  window.  To  account  for  this,  look  at 
the  wings  of  a  fly.  Each  is  composed  of  an  upper  and  lower  mem- 
brane, between  which  the  blood-vessels  and  respiratory  organs 
ramify  so  as  to  form  a  delicate  network  for  the  extended  wings. 
These  are  used  with  great  quickness,  and  probably  600  strokes 
are  made  per  second.  This  would  carry  the  fly  about  twenty- 
five  feet,  but  a  sevenfold  velocity  can  easily  be  attained,  making 
175  feet  per  second,  so  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  can 
outstrip  a  racehorse.  If  a  small  insect  like  a  fly  can  outstrip  a 
racehorse,  an  insect  as  large  as  a  horse  would  travel  very  much 
faster  than  a  cannon  ball. 

Bees  and  wasps  are  even  swifter  than  flies.  Here  is  another 
actual  incident.  The  present  writer  has  sprinkled  individual 
wasps  and  bees  with  rose-coloured  powder,  and  has  found  that 
thus  handicapped  they  could  with  ease  keep  up  with  the  fastest 
trains  when  speeding  down  '  Shap  Summit,'  one  of  the  steepest 
gradients  in  the  country.  Nor  were  these  carried  along  in  the 
rush  of  air  caused  by  the  train.  They  would  come  in  and  out  of 
the  window,  sometimes  disappearing  for  a  minute  or  more,  but 
frequently  returning  again  and  again.  At  distances  of  from  five 
to  ten  miles  they  dropped  behind,  when  others  took  their  place. 
All  of  us  have  seen  the  flagging,  lazy  butterfly,  flitting  from  flower 
to  flower  in  our  gardens — not  quite  so  lazy,  however,  if  goaded  on 
by  some  urgent  motive.  For  when  this  little  flutterer,  touched 
by  some  strange  and  mysterious  feeling  which  we  cannot  read, 
mounts  on  sportive  wings,  '  through  fields  of  air  prepared  to 
sail,'  she  hurries  onwards  and  onwards  to  some  new  haven  of  real 
or  fancied  delight  and  happiness.  Such  were  the  thoughts  which 
occurred  when  one  of  these  wanderers  accompanied  the  writer  by 
the  roadside  for  a  couple  of  miles,  never  flagging  a  yard  behind, 
nay,  sometimes  being  before  a  horse  that  was  travelling  at  the  rate 
of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour.  What  could  all  this  speed  and 
earnestness  of  the  little  creature  mean?  It  is  not  easy  to 
explain  how  the  butterfly,  with  its  broad,  soft,  feathery  wing?, 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  the  feat  of  speed  just  recorded. 

In  the  tropics  countless  swarms  of  locusts  sometimes  suddenly 
make  their  appearance,  and  as  suddenly  vanish.  They  cover  every 
leaf-bearing  thing,  and  occasionally  completely  denude  whole  dis- 
tricts of  their  greenery.  So  great  are  their  powers  of  flight  that 
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they  have  been  seen  at  sea  nearly  400  miles  from  nearest  land. 
In  Natal  the  farmers,  rightly  or  -wrongly,  believe  that  the  locusts 
introduce  injurious  seeds  upon  their  grass-lands,  and  the  follow- 
ing would  seem  to  show  that  their  belief  is  well  founded.  A  Mr. 
Weale,  who  was  of  their  way  of  thinking,  collected  a  packet  of 
dried  pellets  and  sent  them  to  England.  When  closely  examined 
under  the  microscope  they  revealed  a  number  of  tiny  seeds,  from 
which  plants  of  seven  kinds  of  grasses  were  ultimately  raised. 

Among  animals,  those  which  have  been  longest  under  the  care  of 
man  have  attained  to  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection  in  all  those 
qualities  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  develop.  With  his  mind 
bent  on  utility  he  has  striven  to  improve  the  staying  and  flying 
power  of  pigeons,  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  horses,  and  has 
himself  proved  to  be  a  marvellous  instance  of  speed  and  endur- 
ance. To  observe  the  differences  of  locomotion,  both  as  regards 
structural  contrivance  and  speed,  among  animals — the  term 
*  animal '  being  extended  to  every  member,  high  or  low,  within  the 
province  of  the  animal  kingdom — is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
outdoor  studies.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  however,  to  compute 
the  speed  or  mileage  of  quick-moving  animals.  Among  quadru- 
peds, the  horse  perhaps  may  be  considered  the  fleetest.  '  Ham- 
bletonian '  covered  a  space  of  four  miles  in  eight  minutes,  which 
is  but  thirty  miles  an  hour  if  it  could  be  continued.  *  Firetail ' 
ran  a  mile  in  one  minute  and  four  seconds;  and  the  famous 
'  Eclipse '  is  said  to  have  gone  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  for  a 
short  distance,  but  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  exact  estimate  of 
his  speed,  as  he  never  met  with  an  opponent  to  put  him  to  the 
test.  During  one  of  his  trials,  an  old  woman,  according  to  Youatt, 
was  asked  if  she  had  seen  a  race.  Her  reply  was  that  'she 
could  not  tell  whether  it  was  a  race  or  not,  but  she  had  seen  a 
horse  with  a  white  leg  running  away  at  a  monstrous  rate,  and 
another  horse,  a  great  way  behind,  trying  to  run  after  him ;  but 
she  was  sure  he  would  never  catch  the  white-legged  horse,  even 
if  he  ran  to  the  world's  end.'  The  above  records  refer  of  course 
to  horses  galloping ;  but  trotting,  which  is  more  or  less  an  arti- 
ficial mode  of  horse  progression,  has,  with  regard  to  speed,  almost 
been  reduced  to  an  art.  For  facts  concerning  it  we  must  look 
mainly  to  America,  and  perhaps  no  records  are  more  interesting 
than  those  of  the  famous  trotting  mare  '  Maud  S.'  On  September 
1,  1884,  *  Maud  '  ran  a  mile  over  the  Hartford  track  in  2  mins. 
28  sees.,  and  every  fourth  day  she  trotted  over  the  same  distance, 
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the  first  being  the  slowest  and  the  fourth  the  fastest — 2  mins. 
20  sees.  At  the  end  of  eight  days  her  training  consisted  of 
trotting  over  two  or  three  mile  journeys,  with  the  result  that  the 
time  was  brought  down  to  2  mins.  13  sees.,  and  three  days  later 
to  2  mins.  llf  sees.  Eesting  some  days,  'Maud'  was  again 
tried,  and,  among  other  times,  succeeded  in  trotting  the  mile 
in  a  fraction  of  a  second  over  the  above,  but  went  marvellously 
in  the  last  half-mile.  Subsequently  to  this  she  was  shipped  to 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  when  she  had  covered  the  mile  distance 
in  2  mins.  16£  sees.,  it  was  decided  that  in  three  days  she  should 
try  and  beat  her  own  great  record.  This  she  succeeded  in  doing 
by  trotting  a  mile  in  2  mins.  9^  sees.,  and  a  year  later  '  Maud  ' 
made  the  world's  record — 2  mins.  8f  sees.  This  is  what  no  other 
horse  ever  accomplished,  and  the  interesting  phase  of  the  situation 
is  that  the  mare  is  even  now  in  training  to  beat  her  own  splendid 
record  given  above. 

AS  compared  to  the  rate  of  speed  in  animals,  those  attained 
by  man  are  interesting.  A  hundred  yards  has  been  run  in  ten 
seconds ;  200  yards  in  twenty  and  two-fifths ;  300  yards  in  thirty- 
one  and  a  half ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  forty-eight  and  four- 
fifths  seconds,  by  Messrs.  A.  Wharton,  J.  Shearman,  C.  G.  Wood, 
and  L.  E.  Myers  respectively.  Mr.  W.  G.  George  holds  the  cham- 
pionship for  one  mile,  and  up  to  ten  miles,  his  time  for  the 
former  distance  being  4  mins.  181  sees.,  and  for  the  latter  51 
mins.  20  sees.  For  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five  miles,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Dunning  holds  the  record,  the  first  distance  being  covered 
in  1  hour  24  mins.  24  sees. ;  the  last  in  2  hrs.  33  mins.  40 
sees.  The  same  gentleman  is  champion  at  forty  miles.  Mr.  J. 
A.  Squires  has  run  thirty  miles  in  3  hrs.  17  mins.  36^  sees. ; 
and  Mr.  J.  E.  Dixon  is  fifty-mile  champion  with  6  hrs.  18  mins. 
and  26i  sees. — all  truly  marvellous  performances. 
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IN    THE    STUDIO. 

THERE  were  two  ladies  in  the  studio,  and  the  artist  himself. 
Walter  Mallett,  K.A.,  has  for  some  years  past  been  recognised  as 
one  of  our  greatest  living  painters.  The  Academy  Exhibitions  and 
the  engravers  have  made  his  name  and  his  work  familiar  to  the 
public  ;  the  artist  himself  is  still  very  little  known.  At  the  time 
I  am  referring  to,  scarcely  a  year  ago,  he  was  seldom  seen  in 
drawing-rooms  :  he  loved  work  and  hated  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  perhaps  no  one  in  all  England 
more  certain  to  be  recognised  everywhere  than  the  younger  of  the 
two  ladies  I  have  alluded  to.  Lady  Weybridge  had  been  for  some 
years  past  one  of  the  leaders  of  Society,  and  its  fairest  ornament — 
the  reigning  beauty  whose  movements  were  chronicled  in  the 
Society  journals,  and  whose  photographs  (in  different  variety  of 
costumes)  were  on  sale  at  every  stationer's.  Since  her  husband's 
death,  five  years  before,  gossip,  of  a  not  unkindly  sort,  had  been 
very  busy  with  her  name. 

Lord  Weybridge  had  been  an  elderly  peer  of  great  wealth,  and 
it  was  expected  that  his  widow  would,  after  the  days  of  her  mourn- 
ing were  over,  make  a  brilliant  match.  But  she  had  refused  all 
offers,  and  after  five  years  of  widowhood  was  still  a  widow — more 
popular,  more  fascinating,  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.  The 
other  lady,  Mrs.  Penygant,  was  Lady  Weybridge's  chief  friend  and 
constant  companion.  The  two  lived  together,  and  had  done  so 
since  Lady  Weybridge  had  laid  aside  the  most  uncompromising 
tokens  of  her  mourning. 

Mrs.  Penygant  was  older  than  Lady  Weybridge,  and  very 
plain  ;  her  hair  was  a  very  light  red,  and  her  face  was  freckled. 
She  wore  spectacles,  which  she  took  off  when  she  wanted  to  read. 

On  this  particular  morning  she  kept  shifting  these  contrivances 
up  and  down,  as  she  devoted  herself  in  turns  to  scanning  the  para- 
graphs in  the  Weekly  Globe  and  looking  at  the  beautiful  lady 
sitting  for  her  portrait  and  the  diligently-working  artist.  Neither 
of  these  spoke,  and  Mrs.  Penygant  felt  a  little  troubled  by  their 
silence.  She  laid  down  the  Weekly  Globe,  adjusted  her  spec- 
tacles, and  looked  at  the  canvas. 

*  The  picture  is  progressing  fast,'  she  said ;  'at  least,  so  it  seems 
to  me.  But,  of  course,  I  don't  know.  What  I  am  so  sorry  for  is 
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that  it  can't  be  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  or  that  we  shall  have 
to  wait  so  long  before  we  can  see  it  there.  I  wish  it  was  March, 
instead  of  June.' 

The  painter  smiled  a  little. 

Lady  Wey bridge  glanced  at  her  friend  without  turning  her  head. 

4  You  are  such  a  believer  in  the  Academy,  Clara,'  she  said ;  *  I 
wonder  how  many  times  you've  been  there  this  year.  You  know, 
Mr.  Mallett,  Mrs.  Penygant's  great  treat,  her  great  relaxation 
from  the  cares  of  Society,  is  to  go  to  the  Academy.  I  don't  think 
she  ever  gets  past  the  room  where  there  hangs  a  certain  portrait 
which  you  painted  last  year.' 

'  I  know  I  don't,'  said  the  elder  lady.  '  I  like  to  stop  near  that 
picture  and  listen  to  what  people  say.  There's  always  a  crowd 
in  front  of  it,  and  every  newcomer  says :  "  That's  the  beautiful 
Lady  "VVeybridge,  painted  by  Walter  Mallett,  the  great  artist,"  and 
then  they  all  admire  with  all  their  might.  The  men  admire  the 
face  and  the  figure,  and  the  ladies  the  dress.  They  all  admire  the 
painting,  though  sometimes  their  comments  are  too  positively 
funny.  They  nearly  always  look  out  your  address,  Mr.  Mallett,  at 
the  end  of  the  catalogue,  as  if  they  meant  to  come  and  ask  you 
to  paint  them  ;  and  then  nearly  everybody  says :  "  Mallett — 
Mallett — of  course  you  remember  his  *  Andromeda.' "  Oh,  it  is 
great  fun  listening  to  them  ;  I  am  only  sorry  you  two  can't  hear 
what  they  say  about  you.' 

*  Such  is  fame,'  said  the  artist  lightly.     '  Lady  Weybridge's 
beautiful  costumes  procure  me  the  admiration   of  my  country, 
or  at  least  of  my  countrywomen.' 

*  Oh,'  broke  out  Mrs.  Penygant  enthusiastically,  *you  are  sure 
of  future  fame — generations  to  come  will  linger  round  your  can- 
vases and  wonder  at  your  skill ! ' 

*  But  suppose  I  am  using  bad  pigments  ? '  said  the  artist. 
The  lady  paid  no  attention  to  the  interruption ;  she  went  on 

with  growing  rapture  :  c  I  assure  you,  I  often  think  of  how  you  two 
will  go  down  to  posterity,  hand  in  hand  as  it  were — "  The  beauti  ti  1 
lady  and  the  great  artist."  Your  names  will  be  linked  together, 
like  Eaphael  and — and ' 

*  Pope  Julius  II.,'  suggested  the  artist. 

'  No,  I  don't  mean  the  Pope,'  said  the  other.   '  I  can't  think  of 
her  name  ;  there's  a  poem  of  Browning's  about  it,  I  think/ 
Lady  Weybridge  looked  a  little  annoyed. 
'  I  am  afraid  your  imagination  is  running  wild,  Clara,'  she  said. 
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Then  a  long  silence  ensued,  the  artist  working  diligently  all 
the  time.  At  last  Mrs.  Penygant  rose,  and  with  a  little  gasp  of 
astonishment,  said :  '  Oh,  dear  Helen,  do  you  mind  my  leaving 
you  for  a  little  time  ?  I  wrote  last  night  to  my  sister  in  New  York, 
and  I  have  forgotten  to  post  the  letter — I  think  the  mail  goes  out 
at  mid-day.  It  won't  take  me  long  to  go  and  come  in  a  hansom  ; 
and  I  do  want  to  get  the  letter  off.' 

Mrs.  Penygant  didn't  appear  to  expect  a  reply,  for  she  went 
straight  out.  At  the  door  of  the  studio  she  glanced  back  for  half 
a  second  on  the  two  she  was  leaving  behind. 

*  It's  an  awfully  lame  excuse,'  she  said  to  herself;  '  but  I  am  not 
good  at  invention.     I  think  I  am  doing  right ;  and  when  I  come 
back  I  expect  they'll  both  be  grateful  to  me.' 

The  painter  took  no  notice  of  her  going,  but  worked  on  in  the 
same  steady  way,  and  the  lady,  a  practised  sitter,  remained  per- 
fectly fixed  in  the  graceful  pose  in  which  she  was  being  painted.' 

Lady  Wey bridge  had  never  looked  lovelier ;  she  was  in  evening 
dress,  and  in  the  heavy  masses  of  her  dark  hair  diamonds  shone. 
Her  neck  and  arms  were  bare,  and  the  noble  poise  of  the  head 
gave  dignity  to  the  full  beauty  of  their  gracious  curves.  She  was 
radiantly  lovely — beyond  all  prettiness — imperially  and  perfectly 
beautiful.  The  artist,  too,  was  strikingly  handsome.  He  was  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  tall,  and  with  clear-cut  features.  His 
plentiful  black  hair  was  sprinkled  with  gray  ;  his  eyes  were  dark, 
the  lines  of  his  mouth  suggested  a  sad  and  serious  firmness.  One 
would  have  said  that  he  had  seldom  smiled. 

For  some  time  neither  spoke  ;  at  last  the  lady,  whose  thoughts 
were  becoming  troublesome,  moved  a  little,  and  said  in  her  clear 
fluted  voice  :  '  Do  you  think  the  picture  will  be  a  success  ? ' 

'  If  it  isn't,  Lady  Wey  bridge,'  the  painter  replied,  '  the  fault 
will  be  mine ;  but  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  failure.  If  it 
goes  into  the  Academy  next  year,  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Penygant  will 
be  gratified  by  the  usual  crowd.' 

4  But  do  you  think  you  will  please  yourself  ? ' 

'  I  never  please  myself,  Lady  "VVeybridge  ;  that  is,  never  quite 
please  myself.' 

*  You've  always  been  dissatisfied  with  your  portraits  of  me,  I 
know,'  returned  the  lady  after  a  few  moments'  reflection.     But  I 
think  they  are  only  too  lovely,  and  so  does  everybody  else.    I  don't 
mind  confessing  that  I  read  all  the  criticisms.' 

The  painter  did  not  reply,  and  after  a  little  while  Lady 
Weybridge  continued : 
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*  You  have  painted  me  a  good  many  times,  haven't  you  ? ' 

*  Several  times.  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  tired  of  sitting 
to  me.' 

'  Oh,  no,  I  rather  like  it;  sitting  quite  still  is  soothing  to  the 
nerves — and  I  have  nerves  you  know.  But  perhaps  I  do  come 
here  a  little  too  often.  Has  that  ever  struck  you  ?  ' 

'  Never,'  replied  the  painter  emphatically. 

( There  is  a  paragraph  in  that  paper ' — Lady  Weybridge  nodded 
in  the  direction  of  the  Weekly  Globe,  which  Mrs.  Penygant  has 
dropped — *  which  I  suppose  is  intended  to  refer  to  you  and  me. 
It  suggests ' 

*  Please   don't    turn  your  head,   Lady  Weybridge,'   said  Mr. 
Mallett,  working  diligently.    *  I  never  read  these  Society  journals, 
and  don't  care  at  all  what  they  say.     It  is  their  business  to  get  up 
false  reports  for  the  amusement  of  the  public,  and  one  more  or 
less  doesn't  matter  to  anybody.     I  suppose  anybody  who  chooses 
to  think ' — he  continued  after  a  little — (  can  see  why  I  am  always 
glad  to  paint  you.' 

1  Indeed  ?  ' 

'  It  is  simply  because  you  are  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  world.' 

'  The  compliment  is  a  little  too  undisguised.' 

'  It  is  not  a  compliment,  it  is  a  statement  of  fact,  absolutely 
true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  have  only  seen  one  person 
who  could  enter  the  lists  against  you.' 

*  And  who  was  she  ?  ' 

4  She  sat  to  me  for  my  "  Andromeda." ' 

Lady  Weybridge  frowned  passing  disapprobation. 

'  A  model ! '  she  exclaimed. 

*  Yes,  but  a  very  good  girl — a  model  of  propriety,  if  you  will 
excuse  the  feeble  joke.     She  is  now  married  to  a  highly  respec- 
table cheesemonger  in  the  Caledonian  Road.' 

*  And  she  doesn't  sit  for  the  figure  any  more  ?  ' 

'  I  regret  to  say  that  her  husband  won't  allow  her  to  sit  at  all ; 
he  is  a  deacon  of  some  chapel,  and  has  Puritanical  notions.' 

<  How  dreadful ! ' 

'Yes,  the  Philistinism  of  the  English  bourgeois  is  de- 
plorable.' 

*  I  sympathise  with  your  distress.     But,  to  come  back  to  the 
original  subject,  you  seem  to  forget  that,  though  it  is  quite  clear, 
according  to  your  statement,  why  you  should  like  to  paint  me,  it 
is  not  so  clear  why  I  should  like  to  be  painted.' 
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The  artist  did  not  reply,  and  once  more  silence  reigned.  Again 
the  lady  broke  out :  '  You  are  an  indefatigable  worker,  Mr.  Mallett. 
But  I  want  a  little  rest — I  am  tired  of  trying  to  look  graceful. 
Let  me  give  up  attitudes  for  a  time.  Take  me  round  your  studio, 
and  show  me  what  you  have.' 

'There  is  nothing  new,'  the  painter  said.  'Don't  let  me 
fatigue  you ;  I  can  just  finish  this  bit  while  you  walk  about  the 
studio — or,  sit  in  a  more  comfortable  chair.  Perhaps  you  would 
like  to  look  at  the  paper  your  friend  has  left.' 

Lady  Weybridge  took  the  journal  from  his  hands,  but  did  not 
read  it.  She  was  watching  the  painter  closely.  Her  cheek  was 
flushed;  she  moved  uneasily  in  the  chair ;  her  whole  manner  indi- 
cated restlessness,  which  contrasted  with  the  calm  dignity  of  her 
previous  pose.  At  last  she  said : 

*  Do  you  know  that  you  are  hardly  polite,  Mr.  Mallett,  to  leave 
me  to  my  own  resources  like  this  ? ' 

'Doesn't  the  Weekly  Globe  interest  you?'  said  the  painter, 
laying  down  his  palette.  '  Shall  I  get  you  a  cup  of  tea  ? ' 

'  Tea ! '  said  the  lady,  with  ironic  emphasis.  '  No,  thank  you  ; 
women  don't  try  to  escape  ennui  by  drinking  something.  But 
you  may  sit  down  over  there  and  talk.' 

She  glanced  at  him,  and  then  let  her  eyelids  drop.  The  painter 
stopped  a  slight  yawn. 

'  I  don't  know  what  to  talk  about,'  he  said. 

'  I  was  just  thinking,'  said  the  lady,  'how  long  it  is  since  I  met 
you  first.  It  was  at  Dr.  Murby's,  I  think.' 

He  started  slightly,  and  then  said  slowly,  examining  a  spot  of 
paint  on  his  velvet  coat  :  '  I  believe  it  was ;  it  was  nearly  ten 
years  ago.' 

'  Ten  years,'  said  she,  with  a  sigh — '  how  time  flies !  We  are 
quite  old  friends,  are  we  not  ?  That  was  before  Edith  Murby  was 
married,  wasn't  it  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  he  said  ;  '  she  became  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Montcalm 
about  a  year  after  I  met  you  first.' 

'  You  have  an  excellent  memory,  Mr.  Mallett.' 

'  Have  I  ?  '  he  said,  absently. 

And  again  the  conversation  flagged. 

'  Are  you  ready  to  sit  again  ?  '  said  the  painter. 

'  No,'  replied  Lady  Weybridge,  impatiently  tapping  the  ground 
with  her  foot — '  no,  I  am  not  ready  yet ;  I  want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing first.  Why  is  it ?  ' 
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She  hesitated — her  cheek  flushed  a  deeper  red,  a  forced  smile 
strayed  upon  her  lips. 

*  Why  is  it  that  you  are  so — so  unfriendly  ?  ' 

4  Unfriendly?'  said  the  painter.  'I  don't  understand  you, 
Lady  Weybridge.' 

His  tone  was  indifferent,  he  seemed  to  be  fixing  his  attention 
on  the  paint-spot. 

*  Why  do  you  avoid  me  then  ?  '  she  continued.    '  Why  don't 
you  come  to  see  me  ?     Why  do  you  refuse  my  invitations  ?  ' 

*  I  rarely  go  into  society,'  he  said,  '  and  I  dined  with  you  not 
long  since.' 

*  More  than  a  month  ago,'  she  replied  quickly.      *  Are  you 
aware  that  there  are  men  who  would  do  anything  to  get  one  of 
those  invitations  that  you  reject  so  easily  ?  ' 

'  I  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  you  here,  Lady  Weybridge,'  he 
replied  coldly. 

She  flashed  an  indignant  look  at  him,  and  broke  out  vehe- 
mently : 

'  Yes,  here,  where  you  have  a  brush  in  your  hand,  you  are 
glad  to  see  me ;  you  like  painting  me,  I  know.  You  admire  the 
turn  of  my  neck  I  suppose,  or,  perhaps,  the  way  my  hair  is  done 
pleases  you.  I  am  in  your  eyes  just  a  model,  a  substitute  for  the 
cheesemonger's  wife.  As  to  my  thoughts,  my  ideas,  my  feelings, 
you  don't  care  a  straw  about  them.  I  am  just  a  frivolous  woman 
of  the  world  to  you — just  that,  and  nothing  more.  All  I  am  good 
for  is  to  have  my  portrait  painted.'  She  spoke  rapidly,  with 
mounting  tones. 

The  artist  had  turned  away,  and  did  not  look  at  her  as  he 
replied  slowly : 

*  Lady  Weybridge,  you  are  a  great  lady,  and  very  beautiful; 
wherever  you  go,  you  get  admiration,  flattery,  and  what  passes 
for  love  with  the  men  and  women  of  the  world.     And  those  who 
throng  about  you  are  noble,  rich,  young,  and  they  are  all  your 
devoted  admirers,  your  obedient  vassals  and  slaves.      The  cream 
and  flower  of  English  Society  is  at  your  feet.     What  more  would 
you  have  ?     As  for  me,  I  am  a  plebeian.    What  have  I  to  do  with 
marquises  and  viscounts  ?     And  I  don't  choose  to  make  one  more 
in  the  menagerie  of  your  captive  animals.' 

When  Lady  Weybridge  spoke  again  it  was  in  low,  tremulous 
tones : 

*  Come  then,'  she  said,  '  and  see  me,  and  you  will  not  be 
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.-/  1  by  any  of  those  silly  people.  Everything  shall  be  as 
you  like,  if  you  will  come.  You  think  I  am  a  woman  of  the 
world  —  cold,  frivolous,  and  heartless.  Ah,  how  little  you  '  know 
me  !  It  is  horrible  to  be  misjudged  like  that,'  she  went  on  with 
sudden  vehemence  —  'misunderstood  ;  it  is  cruel,  horrible,  abomin- 
able. To  be  misunderstood  by  one  that  I  -  ' 

Her  beautiful  bosom  heaved  convulsively  —  a  sob  checked  her 
voice.  It  was  but  for  a  moment  ;  she  soon  regained  self-control, 
smiled  faintly,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

The  painter  did  not  take  it  ;  he  had  turned  round,  and  stood 
facing  her,  looking  at  her  fixedly,  almost  fiercely. 

*  Lady  Weybridge,'  he  said,  '  let  me  remind  you  of  what  you 
seem  to  have  forgotten.     You  spoke  of  Dr.  Murby  just  now  ;  do 
you  remember  his  daughter,  his  only  child,  Edith,  who  is  now  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Montcalm  ?      Do  you  remember  the  house  in 
Brook  Street  where  you  saw  her  first  ?     I  was  a  constant  visitor, 
and  I  think  not  unwelcome.      I  was  then,  you   know,  in   the 
Fitzroy  Square  stage  of  my  artistic  career.      I  was  ambitious, 
and  hoped  ;  but  I  had  only  hope.      The  share  of  fame  I  have 
now  hadn't  even  begun   to   descend    upon    me.      But   I   think 
Dr.  Murby  believed  in  me,  and  his  daughter  believed  in  me  too  ; 
and  I  came  to  their  house  again  and  again. 

'  I  saw  Edith  constantly  ;  we  talked  together,  read  the  same 
books,  and  shared  our  ideas.  I  adored  her,  worshipped  her, 
loved  her  as  only  they  can  love  who  love  for  the  first  time, 
when  youth  is  past;  and  she  —  she  —  liked  me,  was  glad  to  see  me, 
was  learning  to  love  me  I  think.  I  remember  once  -  Ah,  she 
would  have  loved  me,  I  am  sure,  if  you  had  not  come  between  us. 

'  You  had  not  been  married  long  then  ;  you  had  come  from 
your  Devonshire  parsonage  —  I  think  it  was  in  Devonshire  —  to 
dazzle  Society  with  your  brilliant  beauty.  The  Murbys  were  some 
connections  of  yours,  and  they  were  pleased  to  be  noticed  by  you, 
in  the  midst  of  your  fresh  grandeur.  You  took  Edith  up.  The 
first  time  I  saw  you  in  the  drawing-room  at  Brook  Street  I  felt 
that  you  would  come  between  me  and  her.  And  you  did. 

*  Edith   was    simple,  unaffected,    and   unworldly  ;    but  what 
woman  is  there  in  whose  heart  there  does  not  lurk  some  secret 
craving  for  the  glitter  and  glare  of  social  vanities  ?      You  filled 
her  mind  with  your  ideas,  taught  her  to  expect  a  brilliant  marriage, 
such  as  you  yourself  had  made.     She  was  pretty,  not  perfectly 
beautiful  like  you,  but  still  undeniably  pretty  —  some  men  like 
the  snowdrop  kind  of  beauty  —  and   she   would   be   rich  :    why 
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shouldn't  she  climb  to  some  pinnacle  of  social  position  ?  And  you 
taught  her  to  distrust  me,  almost  to  despise  me.  Oh,  I  know 
very  well  the  innuendoes  you  dropped,  what  undisguised  sneers 
you  let  fall — know  them  as  well  as  if  I  had  heard  them  spoken  : 
'"There  are  lots  of  clever  artists,  my  dear,  or  of  artists  who 
think  themselves  clever ;  and  a  man  who  at  thirty-five  has  not 
even  begun  to  succeed !  " 

*  And  so  I  found  my  welcome  growing  colder,  her  smile  as  she 
saw  me  less  cordial.     It  was  soon  all  over  :  I  had  nothing  to  offer 
but  my  deep  love,  and  you  had  taught  her  to  laugh  at  love. 

'  The  time  came  when  I  felt  that  we  were  for  ever  separated. 
I  did  not  make  any  protestations,  or  complaints — there  was  no 
scene — only  one  evening,  as  I  left  the  house,  I  told  myself  that  I 
must  never  return.  I  looked  up  at  the  rooms  where  I  had  spent 
so  many  happy  moments,  and  felt  that  that  was  all  over — that  I 
should  never  enter  those  doors  again.  Everything  in  that  drawing- 
room — the  tables,  the  chairs,  the  place  where  the  piano  stood,  the 
pictures  on  the  walls — every  little  detail  is  fixed  in  my  memory 
for  ever.  But  I  have  never  been  there  since,  never  seen  her  since, 
or  sought  to  see  her. 

*  It  was  your  doing,  I  suppose,  that  not  long  after  she  married 
the  Honourable  Augustus  Montcalm,  who  will  be  a  peer  when  his 
brother  has  finished  drinking  himself  to  death.     And  I  suppose 
you  were  sorry  wnen,  about  three  years  after  the  wedding,  the  two 
you  had  brought  together  separated  finally. 

'  I  saw  the  affair  in  the  papers — not  the  Society  papers,  you 
understand.  The  Honourable  Augustus  hadn't  beaten  his  wife, 
or  sworn  at  her  in  public,  and  so  she  couldn't  be  set  free  from 
him  altogether.  But  he  went  off  to  shoot  deer  in  America.  I  was 
told  that  that  girl  who  used  to  sing  the  Cockney  comic  songs 
went  with  him.  That  is  what  you  did  for  her. 

'  And  for  me,  Lady  Wey bridge,  for  me — you  blighted  my  whole 
life.  When  I  lost  Edith  Murby  I  lost  all  happiness,  all  hope  of  it ; 
I  had  loved  once,  and  should  never  love  again.  I  have  gained  fame, 
and  I  can  sell  my  pictures  for  extravagant  sums,  and  everybody 
thinks  me  a  successful  man.  But  I  shall  always  be  alone.  I  see 
the  path  of  my  life  stretching  out  before  me,  lonely  and  solitary.  I 
shall  travel  along  it  unaccompanied  to  the  end.  And  all  this  is  your 
doing,  Lady  Weybridge.  There  was  a  time  when  I  hated  you  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul — when,  if  I  could  have  blighted  your  beauty 
and  made  your  life  as  desolate  as  mine  is,  I  would  have  done  it. 
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*  That  time  is  past.   I  hate  you  no  longer.   I  know  you  can  say 
that  you  acted  for  the  best — that  you  did  what  anybody  else  would 
have  done  under  the  circumstances ;  and  I  do  not  complain  of  my 
lot  in  life.     The  man  who  can  work  can  do  without  happiness. 
Yet,  when  you  offer  me  your — your  esteem,  your  friendship ' 

He  made  a  long  pause.  The  impassioned  speech  he  had  made 
had  been  interrupted  by  several  intervals  of  silence,  during  which 
he  had  paced  about  the  studio,  and  then  had  broken  forth  more 
fervently  than  before.  Now  he  stood  still  and  gazed  at  the  beau- 
tiful woman  before  him.  Her  mournful,  fixed  look  stirred  other 
feelings,  and,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  sentiment,  he  cried  out : 

*  Ah,  let  us  be  friends,  notwithstanding — friends  always.' 
He  took  her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

4 1  will  come  whenever  you  ask  me,  Lady  Weybridge.  Pardon 
my  wild  words.' 

She  let  him  hold  her  hand  for  a  few  moments,  while  he  looked 
on  her  with  broken,  troubled  glances.  Then,  with  one  swift  look 
at  him,  she  said  composedly  : 

4 1  am  ready  to  resume  the  sitting  now,  Mr.  Mallett.' 

Mrs.  Penygant's  voice  was  heard  in  altercation  with  a  cabman. 
She  came  in  briskly,  put  on  her  spectacles,  and  proceeded  to 
examine  the  picture. 

*  I  can  see  what  you  have  done,'  she  said  ;  *  you've  been  very 
busy  while  I've  been  away.' 

And  she  glanced  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Soon  she  broke 
out  into  a  flood  of  small  talk,  while  all  the  time  the  undercurrent 
of  her  thoughts  was  running  like  this  : 

'  I  wonder  how  things  have  turned  out.  She  is  in  love  with 
him,  because  he  is  the  only  man  she  knows  who  is  not  her  devoted 
slave.  Will  he  care  for  her  ? — can  he  help  it  ?  I  hope  she  won't 
be  angry  with  me  for  going  away ;  I  meant  it  for  the  best.' 

Lady  Weybridge's  clear  fluted  voice  interrupted  her  reflections 
and  the  remarks  she  was  making  to  the  painter. 

*  I  think,'  she  said,  < I  can  hear  the  carriage  outside.     Are  you 
ready  to  go,  Clara  ?     I  am  a  little  fatigued.     And,  do  you  know, 
Mr.  Mallett  tells  me  he  won't  be  able  to  give  me  any  more  sittings 
for  at  least  a  fortnight.     I  suppose  he's  off  on  one  of  his  wild  ex- 
peditions— going  to  walk  over  the  Alps,  or  something  of  that  sort.' 

Mrs.  Penygant  looked  at  her  friend :  she  was  throwing  a 
cloak  over  her  shoulders ;  the  painter  was  making  a  show  of 
assistance. 
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He  followed  them  to  the  carriage,  and  handed  to  Mrs. 
Penygant  the  Weekly  Globe ;  then  he  went  back  and  gave  a  few 
touches  to  the  picture. 

*  Shall  I  ever  finish  it  ? '  he  thought.  '  What  does  she  mean  ?  ' 
He  became  meditative. 

r     *  She  is  right,'  he  said  ;  *  a  week  in  the  Alps  to  think  things 
over  will  do  me  good.' 

It  was  exactly  a  fortnight  when  Mr.  Mallett  got  back  to  his 
studio.  He  turned  to  the  half-finished  portrait  of  Lady  Weybridge, 
and  stood  gazing  at  it  for  some  time,  lost  in  thought. 

*  How  supremely  beautiful  she  is  ! '  he  murmured.     *  And  I — 
I  was  a  brute.     Why  should  I  rake  up  the  dead  past?    Will  she 
ever  give  me  another  sitting,  I  wonder  ?     And  if  she  does 

His  servant  brought  in  the  letters  which  had  come  during  his 
absence.  There  were  not  very  many ;  on  the  envelope  of  one  he 
recognised  the  handwriting  of  Lady  Weybridge.  He  tore  it  open 
hastily. 

'  Dear  Mr.  Mallett,'  it  said,  '  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  a  secret, 
and  to  give  you  an  invitation.  The  secret  first.  I  am  going  to  be 
married  to  the  Marquis  of  Evesham.  The  engagement  is  to  be 
kept  strictly  private  for  some  time,  and  I  tell  you  of  it  as  a  pledge 
of  the  friendship  which  is,  I  hope,  always  to  subsist  between  us. 
I  mustn't  praise  my  future  husband,  but  I  may  say  that  I  think 
you  will  like  him,  when  you  come  to  know  him ;  and  you  will  not 
find  him  such  a  Philistine  as  the  cheesemonger.  Now  for  the 
invitation.  Will  you  come  and  dine  with  me  on  the  10th  of 
July  ?  You  won't  find  any  of  the  animals  of  my  menagerie — only 
one  marquis,  and  no  viscount.  But  Mrs.  Montcalm  will  be 
there,  and  she  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you  after  so  many  years.' 

He  read  the  letter  through  twice,  and  then  became  aware  of  a 
postscript : 

'  As  you  never  read  the  Society  paper?,  you  may  not  be  aware 
that  the  Hon.  Augustus  Montcalm  has  been  dead  for  more  than 
two  years.  He  got  into  a  quarrel  in  Texas  or  Arizona,  or  some 
of  those  places,  and  was  shot.' 

A  long  time  passed,  and  Mr.  Mallett  was  still  meditating  upon 
that  letter  ;  the  others  he  had  not  even  looked  at.  Then  he  roused 
himself,  and  wrote  a  hasty  acceptance. 

'  Oh,'  he  said  to  himself,  *  some  women  can  forgive.  But  the 
10th  of  July  is  eight  days  off:  Lady  Weybridge  tempers  her 
mercy  with  justice.  Eight  days  to  wait ! ' 
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A  MENDACIOUS  and  all  too  popular  poet  has  remarked  in  his 
rhymes  upon  the  singular  physiological  effects  supposed  to  be 
produced  on  the  piscine  anatomy  '  When  the  sun's  perpendicular 
rays  illumine  the  depths  of  the  sea.'  In  this  preliminary  physical 
statement  the  bard  in  question  was  very  much  out  of  it.  The 
sun's  perpendicular  rays,  we  all  know,  do  not  illumine  the  depths 
of  the  sea  at  all,  or  anything  like  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  only 
penetrate,  at  the  very  outside,  some  two  hundred  fathoms  down 
into  the  world  of  waters,  beyond  which  distance  all  is  outer 
darkness.  The  light  that  falls  upon  the  surface  has  been  entirely 
absorbed  or  used  up  in  reflection  long  before  it  reaches  any  deeper 
level. 

The  depths  of  the  sea  extend  much  further  than  two  hundred 
fathoms.  In  some  places  the  plummet  marks  five  miles  perpen- 
dicularly before  it  reaches  the  bottom,  and  the  average  soundings  in 
the  open  Atlantic  give  a  depth  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  fathoms,  or 
in  other  words  (roughly  speaking)  from  two  to  three  miles.  (The 
landsman  is  not  usually  strong  on  fathoms,  I  feel  sure,  so  I  let  him 
off  easy  with  his  more  familiar  standard  of  horizontal  measurement.) 
Hence  it  will  immediately  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  arithmetical 
intelligence  that  when  you  have  got  about  one-tenth  of  the  way 
down  to  the  abysses  of  the  sea,  or  a  good  deal  less,  light  fails  you, 
and  you  find  yourself  thenceforth  involved  in  thick  watery  dark- 
ness. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ocean  bed  is  thus  pitch  dark.  But  life 
and  light  do  not  cease  together.  Living  creatures,  whose  ances- 
tors were  developed  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  sea  or  on  the  shore 
shallows,  have  migrated  slowly  downward,  generation  after 
generation,  as  population  above  pressed  them  hard,  and  have 
adapted  themselves  meanwhile  to  their  altered  conditions.  How 
far  down  in  the  sea  life  can  be  supported  we  don't  yet  know 
with  certainty :  but  it  is  settled  that  some  species  find  it 
worth  living,  in  spite  of  Schopenhauer  and  Mr.  Mallock,  at  a 
depth  of  over  three  miles  from  the  surface.  If  it  were  only  the 
darkness  they  had  to  endure,  that  would  be  bad  enough  ;  but 
what  must  prove  far  more  trying  to  a  sensitive  nature  is  the 
extraordinary  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  water. 
Those  persons  who  have  gone  down  into  the  great  deep  in  a 
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diving-bell  must  surely  have  noticed  how  very  unpleasant  this 
sense  of  compression  becomes,  often  to  the  extent  of  making  blood 
spurt  in  little  outbursts  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  To  meet 
such  extra  pressure  the  deep-sea  fish  have  had  to  be  specially 
organised  ;  and  one  indirect  result  of  this  special  organisation  led 
to  the  first  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  life  at  these  abysmal 
depths,  long  before  the  days  of  *  Challenger '  expeditions  and  pro- 
found bottom-dredging. 

For  in  the  mid-Atlantic  sundry  unknown  and  odd-looking 
creatures  were  from  time  to  time  picked  up  floating  about  dead, 
which,  though  frequently  differing  from  one  another  in  other 
respects,  agreed  as  a  rule  in  two  curious  and  at  first  sight 
seemingly  incomprehensible  particulars.  For  one  thing,  even 
when  quite  fresh  and  recently  killed,  they  seemed  so  loosely  knit 
together  that  they  tumbled  to  pieces  like  mummies  at  the 
slightest  touch  ;  their  flesh  had  no  firmness  or  consistency  of  any 
sort,  and  it  was  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  preserve  them  whole 
for  future  examination.  In  the,  second  place,  they  had  almost 
always  come  by  their  death  through  their  own  greediness,  in  the 
partially  successful  attempt  to  swallow  and  digest  a  brother  fish  at 
least  as  big  as  themselves,  and  sometimes  even  a  good  deal  bigger. 
This  last  feat  may  seem,  to  be  sure,  on  first  hearing,  somewhat  too 
closely  modelled  on  the  incidents  related  in  the  life  of  the  late 
Baron  Munchausen ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  and  strictly  com- 
prehensible. For  the  mouths  of  these  deep-sea  fish  are  very  wide 
and  gaping,  and  their  stomachs  consist  of  an  extensible  elastic 
bag,  almost  like  a  bladder  or  an  india-rubber  membrane,  which 
will  spread  out,  if  necessary,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  so  as  to 
enclose  an  object  quite  as  large  as  its  own  possessor.  The  float- 
ing fish  picked  up  in  the  Atlantic  were  thus  observed  very 
frequently  to  contain  within  this  more  than  Falstaffian  protuber- 
ance the  body  of  another  fish  at  least  as  big  as  themselves, 
hanging  down  below  them  in  their  very  much  stretched  and 
extended  receptacle. 

From  such  data  the  ingenious  ichthyologist  of  the  day  at 
once  deduced  the  not  very  obvious  conclusion  that  these  hapless 
victims  of  their  own  misguided  appetite  must  really  be  inhabitants 
of  the  very  profoundest  abysses.  For  he  argued  thus.  If  a  fish 
who  habitually  lived  at  an  enormous  depth  in  the  sea  were  by 
force  of  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control  to  be  brought 
alive  to  the  surface,  his  sudden  removal  from  the  immense  pressure 
under  which  he  was  accustomed  to  live  would  naturally  cause  all 
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the  gases  in  his  body  to  expand  rapidly,  j  list  as  the  air  in  the 
diving-bell  expands  as  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  water.  If  the 
depth  at  which  he  habitually  resided  was  something  exceptionally 
profound,  then  the  expansion  would  be  sufficient  to  break  the 
tissues  in  pieces,  each  little  cell  or  vessel  giving  way  separately 
under  the  strain,  till  the  entire  fish  fell  almost  bodily  into  a 
thousand  fragments.  In  short,  he  would  blow  up  piecemeal 
by  the  simultaneous  bursting  of  innumerable  little  internal  gas- 
reservoirs. 

And  what  would  be  the  circumstances  over  which  his  control 
was  so  precarious  that  they  hurried  him  at  last  to  this  most  un- 
pleasant doom  ?  Well,  suppose  for  a  moment,  as  Dr.  Griinther 
clearly  puts  it,  a  fish  organised  to  live  at  a  depth  of  from  five  to 
eight  hundred  fathoms  comes  across  another,  as  big  as  himself, 
organised  to  live  at  a  depth  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  fathoms, 
about  the  debateable  borderland  zone  where  their  respective 
realms  march  together.  And  suppose  that  fish  number  one  seizes 
in  his  jaws  fish  number  two,  and  endeavours  to  swallow  him  alive, 
or,  as  we  might  more  correctly  say,  to  cover  or  enclose  him  in 
his  patent  extensible  stomach.  What  more  natural,  under  such 
circumstances,  than  that  the  swallowed  fish,  in  its  wild  struggles 
to  escape,  should  carry  its  swallower  out  of  its  depth — only  the 
other  way  on — into  a  higher  layer  of  water  to  which  its  organs  and 
tissues  are  very  ill  adapted  ?  There,  the  diminished  pressure  of 
a  less  column  of  water  would  make  the  gases  inside  it  expand  so 
rapidly  that  the  deep-sea  fish  would  soon  begin  to  act  positively 
like  a  balloon,  and  both  eater  and  eaten  would  rise  at  once,  ever 
faster  and  faster,  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  surrounding  liquid 
on  their  own  lighter  tissues,  towards  the  unaccustomed  surface, 
which  they  would  reach  either  dead  or  in  a  dying  condition.  That 
is  the  simple  explanation  of  the  odd  fish  which  are  found  now  and 
again  floating  soft  and  flabby  on  the  water's  top,  with  another  big 
fish,  as  large  as  themselves,  coiled  up  undigested  in  their  pro- 
truded stomachs. 

People  who  go  up  in  a  balloon  or  who  climb  high  mountains 
often  experience  sensations  faintly  resembling  those  of  the  deep- 
sea  fish  as  it  rises  on  its  last  fatal  journey  towards  the  surface. 
Only,  instead  of  the  pressure  removed  being  the  comparatively 
light  one  of  a  column  of  air,  it  is  the  dense  weight  of  a  column  of 
water  a  mile  or  two  high  that  is  removed  in  the  fish,  so  that  the 
resulting  expansion  is  something  vastly  more  voluminous.  The 
pressure  amounts,  in  fact,  to  a  ton  per  square  inch  for  every  thou- 
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sand  fathoms.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  fish  seem  loosely  knit 
when  they  come  to  the  surface,  and  have  soft  and  light  cartilaginous 
skeletons ;  but  under  the  enormous  pressure  in  which  their  lives 
are  passed,  often  amounting  to  nearly  three  tons  to  the  inch, 
these  flabby  muscles  must  become  firm  and  vigorous,  and  these 
fibrous  bones  as  solidly  bound  together  as  a  tiger's  or  an  elephant's. 

But  another  difficulty  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  very 
existence  of  organic  beings  at  these  profound  depths.  Without 
light,  life  is  impossible.  For  all  life  depends,  in  the  last  resort, 
as  physiology  teaches  us,  on  the  action  of  light  upon  vegetable 
tissues.  And  plants  at  least  can't  live  in  the  dark,  for  light  is 
as  essential  to  their  organic  rhythm  as  food  and  air  are  to  animal?. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem,  animals  can't  live  there  either ;  for  all 
animals  feed  directly  or  indirectly  off  plants,  which  they  either 
eat  in  person,  or  at  least  in  the  form  of  other  animals  which  have 
already  eaten  them.  Hence  we  seem  to  arrive  at  a  biological 
dead-lock.  How  can  life  exist  at  all  at  depths  where  light  can 
never  penetrate  ? 

The  answer  is,  though  vegetable  life  ceases  abruptly  with  the 
sunlight,  animal  life  manages  to  continue  by  preying  upon  other 
animals  who  belong  by  nature  to  the  upper  strata.  We  know  now 
that  arctic  and  polar  creatures  depend  ultimately  for  all  their 
food  upon  the  swarms  of  little  pelagic  or  open-sea  animals  which 
are  Carried  northward  by  warm  currents  towards  the  frozen  regions. 
Just  in  like  manner  the  deep-sea  fish  live  upon  the  organisms 
which  fall  to  them  continually,  in  a  sort  of  organic  pea-soup,  from 
the  topmost  strata.  The  surface  of  the  sea  is  alive  with  vast 
swarms  of  minute  organisms,  both  plants  and  animals,  and  the 
*  Challenger '  investigations  have  shown  conclusively  that  showers  of 
these  keep  dropping  day  and  night  *  like  a  constant  rain '  towards 
the  ooze  of  the  bottom.  A  whole  deep-sea  fauna  of  fish,  and 
crustaceans,  and  nameless  creeping  things  feed  upon  these  animal- 
cules so  generously  showered  down  upon  them  like  the  manna 
from  heaven :  and  other  predaceous  fish,  again,  of  more  formidable 
organisation,  feed  upon  the  fish  that  feed  upon  the  animalcules. 
Fish  of  the  first  class  are  mostly  toothless ;  they  pick  up  what 
they  can  get  by  straining  the  water  through  their  lips  :  those  of 
the  second  class  have  fierce  fangs  like  a  wolf's  or  a  shark's,  and 
look  veritable  sea-wolves  with  their  yawning  jaws  and  prickly 
backbones  and  predaceous  aspect. 

The  queerest  thing  about  deep-sea  creatures  is  their  arrange- 
ments for  vision.  Fish  that  live  at  very  great  depths  have  either 
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no  eyes  at  all,  or  enormously  big  ones.  Indeed,  there  are  two 
ways  you  may  get  on  in  these  gloomy  abysses — by  delicate  touch- 
organs,  or  by  sight  that  collects  the  few  rays  of  light  due  to 
phosphorescence  or  other  accidental  sources.  Now,  as  we  go 
down  in  the  water,  we  find  at  each  depth  that  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  eyes  of  fish  are  steadily  progressive  in  one  direction  or 
the  other.  Species  that  live  at  a  depth  of  eighty  fathoms  have 
the  eye  already  a  good  deal  bigger  than  their  nearest  representa- 
tives that  live  at  or  near  the  surface.  Down  to  the  depth  of  two 
hundred  fathoms,  where  daylight  disappears,  the  eyes  get  con- 
stantly bigger  and  bigger.  Beyond  that  depth  small-eyed  forms 
set  in,  with  long  feelers  developed  to  supplement  the  eyes.  Sight, 
in  fact,  is  here  beginning  to  atrophy.  In  the  greatest  abysses 
the  fish  are  mostly  blind,  feeling  their  way  about  entirely  by 
their  sensitive  bodies  alone  over  the  naked  surface  of  rock  at  the 
bottom.  Some  of  them  have  still  external  relics  of  functionless 
eyes ;  in  others,  the  oldest  and  most  confirmed  abysmal  species, 
the  eye  has  altogether  disappeared  externally,  though  its  last 
representative  may  still  be  recognised,  embedded  deep  in  the 
tissues  of  the  head. 

But  many  deep-sea  fish  have  a  curious  system  of  hollows  in 
the  skull  or  along  a  line  on  the  body,  which  secrete  mucus  or 
slime ;  and  this  slime  often  envelopes  them  completely,  as  in  a 
sheet  of  jelly,  from  head  to  tail.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  phosphor- 
escent. Moreover,  many  other  deep-sea  species  have  two  sets  of 
organs  buried  in  their  skin,  consisting  of  round,  shining,  opalescent 
bodies,  very  closely  resembling  mother-of-pearl.  One  sort  are 
large  and  oval,  and  are  placed  on  the  head,  not  far  from  the  eye: 
the  other  kind  are  smaller,  and  arranged  in  a  series  along  the 
body  and  tail,  a  pair  usually  answering  to  each  joint  of  the  back- 
bone. All  of  them  are  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves,  and 
they  seem  to  be  organs  for  the  production  and  perhaps  also  for 
the  perception  of  phosphorescent  light.  If  so,  we  may  suppose 
that  each  such  fish  goes  about  like  a  string  of  glowworms,  or  a 
train  of  lighted  cars,  all  the  organs  along  his  side  or  tail  shining 
faintly  in  the  dark,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  luminous  paint. 
Dr.  Giinther  suggests  that  in  certain  cases  the  phosphorescence 
may  be  produced  in  a  sort  of  backchamber  of  the  organ,  and  then 
emitted  in  particular  directions  through  the  lens  in  front,  pre- 
cisely as  a  policeman  flashes  his  bull's-eye  on  any  suspected  point 
in  the  back  premises  of  his  beat.  On  the  subject  of  these  curious 
mechanisms,  however,  science  has  not  yet  said  her  last  word. 
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All  that  we  can  do  at  present  is  to  recognise  their  existence  among 
many  deep-sea  fish,  and  to  conclude  that  they  must  have  some 
special  service  to  perform  for  the  organism  in  the  way  of 
making  up  for  otherwise  defective  senses. 

No  doubt  at  all,  however,  exists  as  to  the  fact  that  many  deep- 
sea  animals  do  emit  light,  though  the  precise  nature  of  the 
mechanism  for  its  emission  is  not  always  certain. 

Whatever  little  light  may  be  produced  in  the  ocean  depths 
by  such  phosphorescent  lamps  or  other  queer  physiological  devices 
can  only  serve  to  show  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  bodies,  but  not  to 
display  ornamental  colours.  For  all  deep-sea  fish  are  very  plain 
in  their  colouring,  being  either  black  or  sedately  silvery,  which 
would  not  happen  if  their  mates  could  see  blue  or  green  or  pink 
or  yellow,  hues  so  often  produced  in  shore-haunting  or  pelagic 
fishes  by  the  selective  influence  of  sexual  preferences.  Luminous- 
ness  in  their  case,  as  with  the  glowworm  and  the  fire-fly,  must 
largely  take  the  place  of  beauty  of  colour  or  ornamental  adjuncts 
as  a  means  of  allurement  for  their  slimy  mates.  Indeed,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  luminous  animals  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
the  phosphorescent  light  is  useful  only  in  guiding  one  sex  in  its 
search  for  the  other ;  and  this  is  probably  the  case  with  deep-sea 
fish  as  well  as  with  terrestrial  creatures.  So  far  as  food  is  con- 
cerned, the  lamps  can  only  serve,  if  anything,  as  a  warning  to  the 
prey  to  get  out  of  the  way  ;  but  so  preponderating  a  number  of 
deep-sea  animals  are  either  blind  or  belong  to  lower  types  which 
never  possessed  any  eyes  at  all,  that  this  disadvantage  can  hardly 
tell  much  against  the  few  luminous  and  eye-bearing  kinds  among 
so  sightless  a  company.  In  fact,  they  would  seem  to  illustrate 
the  old  French  proverb,  Parmi  les  aveugles  le  borgne  est  roi. 

In  East-end  lodging-houses,  they  say,  you  will  always  find 
representatives  of  every  class  of  society — university  men,  captains 
of  dragoons,  disfrocked  parsons,  younger  sons  of  baronets,  chimney- 
sweeps, newspaper  editors,  tinkers,  tailors,  soldiers,  sailors, 
butchers,  bakers,  candlestick-makers,  Queen's  counsel,  betting 
men,  and  jolly  undertakers.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  deep- 
sea  fauna.  Members  of  every  family  of  fish,  high  or  low,  sink 
in  the  world  now  and  again,  and  after  various  struggles  subside  at 
last  to  the  very  dregs  of  the  oceanic  population.  They  take  to 
the  abysses  as  an  alternative  to  annihilation;  they  find  themselves 
in  the  most  literal  sense  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
And  of  the  two  evils  they  choose  the  least — the  latter.  For  to 
take  to  the  deep  sea,  mind  you,  is  really  and  truly  going  down  in 
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the  world.  It  is  accepting  a  lower  and  more  undesirable  place  in 
the  hierarchy  of  nature.  If  for  no  other  reason,  the  abysses  are 
uncomfortable,  viewed  as  a  place  of  permanent  residence,  by 
reason  of  their  unpleasantly  low  temperature.  The  conditions  are 
Arctic.  Even  in  the  tropics,  the  water  at  five  hundred  fathoms 
sinks  as  low  as  40°  Fahrenheit,  and  from  1 ,000  fathoms  downward 
it  is  uniformly  a  degree  or  two  only  above  freezing  point.  This 
temperature  remains  quite  unaffected  by  warmth  or  cold  on  the 
surface,  being  the  same  at  the  equator  as  in  the  Arctic  circle. 
Hence  the  fish  that  go  down  in  the  world  and  take  to  the  depths 
may  be  compared  to  such  unhappy  races  as  the  Fuegians  or  the 
Esquimaux,  pushed  by  more  hardy  competitors  for  the  good 
things  of  this  world  to  the  very  verge  of  the  perpetual  freezing 
line.  Nevertheless,  all  families  of  fish  have  in  their  time  suffered 
through  some  of  their  members  this  last  indignity.  There  are 
few  tribes  nobler  or  more  dominant  in  all  waters,  for  example, 
than  the  brave  and  intelligent  salmonoids  :  yet  even  the  salmon 
kind  have  sometimes  gone  to  the  bad,  one  of  their  number  (Bathy- 
lagus),  having  been  dredged  up,  a  degraded  sea-trout,  from  the  bed 
of  the  Atlantic  at  a  depth  of  over  2,000  fathoms.  The  eels, 
again,  though  somewhat  less  distinguished  in  their  human  asso- 
ciations, are  a  group  of  exceedingly  powerful  and  aggressive  fishes, 
who  seldom  have  to  descend  to  taking  a  second  place  in  the 
economy  of  nature ;  but  there  are  certain  big  deep-sea  congers 
who  live  at  a  depth  of  more  than  two  miles,  and  one  remarkable 
species,  with  an  enormous  head  and  wide  gaping  mouth,  is  only 
known  through  three  floating  specimens,  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  their  stomachs  distended  by  having  swallowed 
some  other  fish  which  weighed  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  its 
would-be  devourer.  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  us  always  to  chop  our 
meat  very  fine,  and  never  to  wish  to  rise  above  that  station  in 
life  to  which  it  has  pleased  the  existing  distribution  of  functions 
in  this  country  to  call  us. 

On  the  whole,  however,  though  fish  of  all  families  have  con- 
tributed their  quotum  to  the  formation  of  this  peculiar  deep-sea 
fauna,  it  is  the  nocturnal  forms  that  have  specially  sunk  in  the 
world,  through  their  own  shortcomings,  to  the  nether  abysses. 
Night-prowling  kinds  are  always  rather  skulking  loafers,  left  be- 
hind in  the  race  for  life,  and  therefore  ready,  like  the  burglar  or 
the  jackal,  to  pick  up  a  dishonest  livelihood  in  the  dark,  anywhere 
or  anyhow.  Moreover,  all  these  nocturnal  fish  have  either  big  eyes 
or  very  bad  ones,  and  in  both  cases  they  are  quite  accustomed  to 
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prowling  about  in  search  of  food  with  very  little  light  indeed,  or 
none  to  speak  of.  Hence  it's  easier  for  them  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  their  new  surroundings  in  the  depths  than  for  other 
kinds  offish;  and  the  consequence  is  that  pelagic  nocturnal  families 
are  the  ones  most  fully  represented  in  the  deep-sea  fauna.  The 
family  of  the  scopelids,  for  example,  which  includes  our  good  old 
friend  the  Bombay  duck,  is  an  extremely  abysmal  one;  several  of  its 
genera  and  species  have  taken  entirely  to  life  in  very  low  places,  rang- 
ing from  a  thousand  fathoms  downwards  to  nearly  three  miles,  and 
with  all  kinds  of  variations  in  eyes,  teeth,  jaws,  and  general 
appearance.  But  even  the  surface  kinds  rise  to  the  top  by  night 
only,  to  go  on  the  prowl  for  prey,  descending  to  the  depths  by 
day  or  in  rough  weather,  for  security  against  sunlight  or  agitation 
of  the  water.  This  is  the  case  with  our  genial  friend  the  Bombay 
duck  himself,  who  is  phosphorescent  when  fresh,  and  when  dried 
is  toasted  in  the  oven  and  eaten  with  curry. 

As  to  the  shapes  and  appendages  of  deep-sea  fish,  they  are 
endless  in  their  curiosity  and  aimless  in  their  diversity.  It  is  a 
well-known  habit  of  fish  to  be  odd  ;  and  some  of  the  oddest  of  the 
number  inhabit  the  deep  seas.  In  one  case  they  are  wedge- 
shaped,  in  another  long  and  lank,  in  a  third  they  resemble  nothing 
on  earth  so  much  as  the  hobgoblins  at  the  Drury  Lane  panto- 
mime. There  are  the  curious  ribbon-fish,  with  their  fins  prolonged 
into  feelers  many  times  as  long  as  the  body  ;  and  there  are  other 
strange  types  with  pointed  tails  and  eyeless  heads  that  look  more 
like  nightmares  than  actual  productions  of  matter-of-fact  nature. 
And  when  the  original  oddity  of  the  forms  has  been  further  in- 
creased by  the  voracious  swallowing  propensities  of  deep-sea  life, 
the  resulting  shape  is  sometimes  supremely  ludicrous,  as  in  the 
case  of  that  little  four-inch-long  sea-wolf,  figured  by  Ofunther,  who 
has  filled  his  capacious  pouch  with  a  brother  fish  measuring  as 
nearly  as  possible  just  double  his  own  size. 

Most  of  these  specialised  deep-sea  types  must  have  inhabited 
the  abysses  for  an  enormous  length  of  time,  in  order  to  have 
become  so  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  strange  world  they  live  in 
— a  world  of  darkness,  cold,  and  preternatural  stillness,  a  world 
where  no  sound  ever  breaks  the  death-like  silence,  and  no  breeze 
ever  disturbs  the  eternal  calm.  The  gradual  obsolescence  of  eyes 
as  one  proceeds  from  the  surface  downwards  suggests  the  idea  that 
the  fish  have  gone  on  fitting  themselves  from  time  to  time  to 
lower  and  ever  lower  depths  of  abysmal  existence.  For  in  these 
dark  and  chilly  zones  no  differences  can  be  marked  of  north  or 
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south,  of  district  or  region  ;  each  species  ranges  by  depth  alone, 
and  the  varying  depths  belong  to  varying  types,  exactly  as  one 
observes  with  the  belts  of  vegetation  as  one  rises  on  a  mountain. 
Of  course  a  fish  that  is  adapted  to  a  pressure  of  a  thousand  fathoms 
can't  easily  support  a  depth  of  fifteen  hundred ;  and  a  blind 
species  selected  for  the  pressure  of  the  three-mile  line  would 
*  blow  itself  up  with  spontaneous  combustion,'  like  the  fly  in  the 
song,  if  it  ventured  to  rise  to  the  unwonted  height  of  a  mile 
below  the  surface. 

Yet  in  their  own  way  these  strange  abysmal  types  show  a 
marvellous  adaptation,  after  all,  to  the  wants  of  their  environment. 
Some  of  them  grope  out  their  way  by  wonderfully  sensitive  feelers, 
which  wave  around  them  on  every  side  in  the  deep  still  water. 
Some  of  them  light  up  their  own  path,  like  carriages  on  a  country 
highway,  by  opalescent  flashes  from  their  own  electric  dynamos. 
Some  of  them  feel  their  way  with  hands  over  the  bottom,  or  peer 
with  great  eyes  like  cats  and  owls  through  the  dim  twilight  of 
the  abysses.  Some  of  them  clothe  themselves  from  head  to  tail 
in  flashing  sheets  of  phosphorescence,  and  move  through  the 
waters,  illuminated  from  within  by  their  own  inner  light,  like 
esoteric  Buddhists.  One  terrible  Atlantic  form — cruel,  with  fierce 
fangs  set  in  his  horrible  jaws — carries  a  double  pair  of  signal 
lanterns  just  in  front  of  each  great  staring  eye,  and  wears  a  long 
movable  barbel  underneath  his  chin,  which  acts  as  a  feeler  for  him 
while  on  the  prowl  after  prey.  In  every  case  the  self-same  moral 
is  fixed  upon  our  attention  :  even  in  the  lowest  and  most  un- 
desirable walks  (or  swims)  of  life,  immense  adaptation  is  still 
necessary  to  success  ;  you  can't  get  on,  be  it  only  as  a  crossing- 
sweeper,  without  ingenuity,  cunning,  strength,  adaptability, 
unscrupulousness,  force,  and  an  unblemished  moral  character. 

The  worst  openings  in  the  world  are  as  crowded  as  the  best. 
Wherever  a  chance  exists  of  earning  a  livelihood  somehow,  there 
some  man  or  fish  is  ever  at  hand  ready  to  embrace  it.  Or  rather,  for 
every  opening  there  are  a  dozen  men  and  a  dozen  fish,  all  waiting 
to  compete,  tooth  and  nail,  against  one  another,  with  internecine 
warfare.  It  is  struggle  for  life  everywhere  and  with  everybody 
alike ;  and  when  the  four-mile  line  is  crowded  to  excess,  enter- 
prising pioneers  of  blind  and  phosphorescent  piscinity  will  fight 
with  one  another,  we  may  be  sure,  in  a  deadly  scramble,  like  the 
Oklahoma  rush,  to  get  a  first  footing  in  the  cold  and  cheerless  five- 
mile  stratum. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

WAITING   FOR   THE   WORST. 

FOR  the  second  time,  it  was  Granville  whom  Alfred  first  en- 
countered on  his  return  from  town.  They  met  in  the  twilight. 
Dinner  was  over,  and  Granville  sauntered  alone  in  the  bit  of 
garden  between  the  house  and  the  road,  smoking  a  cigarette. 
Suddenly  the  gate  was  opened,  and  the  one  brother,  looking 
up,  saw  the  other  coming  quickly  towards  him  through  the 
dusk. 

It  was  too  dark  for  the  ready  reading  of  faces ;  but  it  struck 
Granville  that  the  approaching  footsteps  were  hasty  and  unusual. 
He  recalled  Alfred's  unaccountable  manner  of  the  night  before. 
Indeed,  all  his  movements,  during  the  past  two  days,  were 
mysterious  :  up  to  London  first  thing  in  the  morning,  back  late, 
and  not  a  word  to  anyone;  whereas  the  whole  household,  as  a 
general  rule,  were  in  possession  of  most  of  Alfred's  private  plans 
and  hopes  and  fears.  But  Granville  had  no  time  to  speculate  now. 
Alfred  came  straight  up  to  him. 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Gran,'  he  said.  *  I'm  glad  I  found 
you  here.' 

The  step  had  been  suspicious ;  the  voice  was  worse.  It  was 
calm  enough,  but  it  was  not  Alfred's  voice  at  all.  Something  had 
happened.  Granville  put  up  his  eye-glass ;  but  in  that  light  it 
did  not  avail  him  much. 

'  Let  us  sit  down,  then,'  said  Granville,  leading  the  way  to  a 
seat  under  the  trees.  *  What  is  it  about  ?  ' 

Then  Alfred  began,  in  set  tones  and  orderly  phrases.  The 
affectation  of  his  manner  was  almost  grotesque. 

*  I  want  a  kind  of  professional  opinion  from  you,  Gran,  about 
— let  us  say,  about  a  case  that  interests  me  rather.  That  will  be 
near  enough  to  the  mark,  I  think.' 

<  Delighted  to  help  you,  if  I  can.'  Granville  lounged  back 
carelessly  on  the  garden-seat,  but  his  keen  glance  lost  not  a  line 
of  the  other's  profile,  as  Alfred  bent  forward  with  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground;  and  those  lines  seemed  strangely  hardened. 
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'  Thank  you !  The  case  is,  briefly,  this,'  Alfred  continued  : 
4  somebody — no  matter  who — has  been  missing  for  some  days. 
The  number  of  days  is  of  no  consequence  either.  The  police  were 
not  informed  immediately.  They  only  heard  of  it  last  night. 
But,  this  afternoon,  they  found — 

Alfred  checked  himself,  sat  upright,  shifted  his  position,  and 
met  Granville's  gaze. 

i  What  should  you  consider  incontestable  evidence  of 
drowning,  Gran  ? ' 

« The  body.' 

*  Of  course.     But  you  have  to  look  for  bodies.     What  should 
you  find,  to   make  you  search  with    the    absolute  certainty  of 
discovering  the  body  at  last  ? ' 

*  Nothing  else  could  make  it  an  absolute  certainty.     But  lots 
of  things  would  set  you  searching — a  hat,  for  instance.' 

'  They  have  found  her  hat ! '  said  Alfred,  through  his  clenched 
teeth. 

«  Her  hat !     Whose  ?  ' 

Alfred  stretched  over,  caught  Granville's  arm  in  a  nervous  grip, 
and  whispered  rapidly  in  his  ear.  In  a  moment  Granville  knew 
all.  But  he  did  not  speak  immediately.  When  he  did  speak,  it 
was  to  ask  questions.  And  there  was  another  unnatural  voice  now, 
besides  Alfred's — Granville's  was  quite  soft. 

*  Was  she  unhappy  at  all  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  Just  the  reverse,  I  thought,  until  last  week.     You  know  what 
happened  in  the  Park  yesterday  week.     She  said  some  very  wild 
things  after  that,  and  spoke  as  though  she  had  never  been  quite 
happy  here  ;  she  vowed  she  would  never  forgive  herself  for  what 
she  had  done ;  and  she  said  she  wished  she  was  dead.     Well,  I 
did  not  think  much  about  her  words  ;  I  thought  more  of  what  she 
had  done ;  I  put  down  what  she  said  to  the  shame  and  temper  of 
the  moment,  not  to  real  unhappiness.     But,  when  I  said  good-bye 
to  her,  then  she  was  unhappy — more  so  than  I  ever  knew  her 
before.' 

From  his  tone,  no  one  could  have  guessed  that  he  was  speak- 
ing of  his  wife. 

*  And  you  think  she — she ' 

Granville  could  not  bring  his  lips  to  utter  the  words. 
Alfred  could.     4 1   think  she  has  drowned   herself,'  he  said 
calmly. 

Granville  shuddered.     Callous  as  he  was  himself  by  nature, 
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callousness  such  as  this  he  could  not  have  imagined  possible  ;  it 
was  horrible  to  see  and  to  hear. 

Neither  spoke  for  some  little  time. 

'  Did  it  never  occur  to  you,'  said  Granville,  at  last,  '  that  she 
might  have  drowned  herself  without  all  this  trouble,  simply  by 
walking  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden  here  ?  ' 

'  What  ?  '  cried  Alfred,  sharply.  His  fingers  tightened  upon 
Granville's  arm.  His  voice  fell,  oddly  enough,  into  a  natural  tone. 

Granville  repeated  his  question. 

'No,'  said  Alfred,  hoarsely,  'that  never  crossed  my  mind. 
But  there's  something  in  it.  God  bless  you,  Gran,  for  putting 
it  into  my  head  !  It's  almost  like  a  ray  of  hope — the  first.  If  I 
hadn't  seen  the  things  and  identified  them  as  hers- ' 

'  The  things !  You  did  not  say  there  was  anything  else 
besides  the  hat.  What  else  was  there  ?  ' 

'  The  jacket  she  went  away  in.' 

'  You  are  sure  it  was  hers  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

*  You  could  swear  to  both  hat  and  jacket  ?  ' 

'Yes.' 

Granville  leapt  to  his  feet. 

'  Who  throw  off  their  things  when  they  j  amp  into  the  water' — 
he  asked,  in  strange  excitement,  for  him — '  the  people  who  mean 
to  sink  or  the  people  who  mean  to  swim  ?  ' 

Alfred  stared  at  him  blankly.  Gradually  the  light  dawned 
upon  him  that  had  entered  Granville's  quicker  intelligence  in  a 
flash. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  whispered  Alfred ;  and,  in  a  moment, 
his  voice  and  his  limbs  were  trembling. 

'Nothing  very  obscure,'  replied  Granville,  with  a  touch  of 
contempt,  which,  even  then,  he  could  not  manage  to  conceal 
(Alfred's  slow  perception  always  had  irritated  him) ;  *  simply  this  : 
Gladys  has  not  drowned  herself.  She  was  never  the  girl  to  do 
it.  She  had  too  much  sense  and  vitality  and  courage.  But  she 
may  mean  us  to  think  there's  an  end  of  her — God  knows  with 
what  intention.  She  may  have  gone  off  somewhere — God  knows 
where.  We  must  find  out ' 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  nearly  swore :  for  Alfred  was 
wringing  his  hand,  and  weeping  like  a  child. 

Granville  hated  this,  but  bore  it,  he  considered,  like  a  man. 
It  was  now  plain  to  him  that  Alfred  had  been  driven  very  nearly 
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out  of  his  senses  :  and  no  wonder — Granville  himself  could  as  yet 
scarcely  realise  or  believe  what  he  ha^l  heard.  And  this  outburst 
was  the  natural  reaction  following  upon  an  unnatural  mental 
condition.  But  was  there  any  ground  for  hope  ?  Granville  was 
less  confident  than  he  appeared  when  he  amended  his  last  words 
and  said : 

*  I  will  find  out ! ' 

Alfred  wrung  his  hand  again.  He  was  calmer  now,  but 
terribly  shaken  and  shattered.  The  weakness  that  he  had  been 
storing  up  during  the  past  two  days  had  come  over  him,  as  it 
were,  in  the  lump.  Granville  led  him  to  his  room.  Alfred  had 
never  in  his  life  before  known  Granville  half  so  good-natured  and 
sympathetic ;  he  blessed  him  fervently. 

'  You  were  her  friend,'  he  said,  huskily.  *  She  thought  no 
end  of  you,  Gran !  You  got  on  so  splendidly  together,  after  the 
first  few  days ;  and  she  was  always  talking  about  you.  Find  her — 
find  her  for  me,  Gran ;  and  God  bless  you — and  forgive  her  for 
the  trick  she  has  played  us  ! ' 

Granville  did  not  often  feel  contrition,  or  remorse,  or  shame : 
but  he  felt  all  three  just  then.  He  knew  rather  too  well  the 
measure  of  his  own  kindness  to  Gladys.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life — and  not,  perhaps,  before  it  was  time — he  disliked  himself 
heartily.  He  felt  vaguely  that,  whatever  had  happened,  he  had 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  He  had  had  more  to  do  with  it 
than  he  guessed.  Til  do  my  best — I'll  do  my  best,'  he 
promised  ;  and  he  meant  his  *  best '  to  be  better  than  that  of  the 
smartest  detective  at  Scotland  Yard. 

He  left  Alfred,  shut  himself  up  alone,  and  reviewed  the  situa- 
tion. An  hour's  hard  thinking  led  to  a  rather  ingenious  interview 
— one  with  the  girl  Bunn.  It  took  place  on  the  stairs,  of  all 
places.  Granville  saw  her  set  foot  upon  the  bottom  stair;  he 
immediately  sat  down  upon  the  top  one,  produced  a  newspaper, 
and  blocked  the  gangway. 

'  Bunn,  you  have  a  sweetheart  in  Australia.  Don't  pout  and 
toss  your  head ;  it's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of — quite  the  contrary ; 
and  it's  the  fact,  I  think — eh  ? ' 

4  Lor',  Mr.  Granville,  what  if  I  have^?  ' 

'  Well,  nothing  ;  only  there  is  something  about  it  in  this  news- 
paper— about  Australia,  I  mean  ;  not  about  you — that's  to  come. 
You  shall  have  the  newspaper,  Bunn  ;  here  it  is.  I  thought  you'd 
like  it,  that's  all.' 
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,  Bunn  took  the  paper,  all  smiles  and  blushes. 

*  Oh,   thank  you,   Mr,,  Granville.      And — and    I   beg   your 
pardon,  sir.' 

'  Don't  name  it,  my  good  girl.  But,  look  here,  Bunn ;  stay  one 
moment,  if  you  don't  mind.'  (She  could  scarcely  help  staying, 
he  gave  her  no  chance  of  passing ;  besides,  he  had  put  her  under 
an  obligation).  *  Tell  me  now,  Bunn — didn't  Mrs.  Alfred  know 
something  about  him  ?  And  didn't  Mrs.  Alfred  talk  to  you  a  good 
deal  about  Australia  ? ' 

'  That  she  did,  sir.  But  she  didn't  know  my  young  man,  Mr. 
Granville.  She  only  got  his  address  from  me  just  as  she  was 
going  away,  sir.' 

'Ah!  she  wanted  his  address  before  she  went  away,  did 
she?' 

1  Yes,  sir.  She  said  she  would  namr  him  in  writing  to  her 
father,  or  in  speaking  to  Mr.  Barrington,  or  that,  any  way,  it'd  be 
nice  to  have  it,  against  ever  she  went  out  there  again,  sir.' 

*  Oh,  she  gave  three  reasons  all  in  one,  eh  ?     And  did  she  say 
she'd  like  to  go  out  again,  Bunn  ?  ' 

'  She  always  said  that,  sir,  between  ourselves — "  between  you 
and  I,  Bella,"  it  used  to  be.  But,  time  I  gave  her  the  address, 
she  went  on  as  if  she  would  like  to  go,  and  meant  a-going,  the 
very  next  day.' 

'  Yet  she  didn't  like  leaving  this,  even  for  a  week — eh, 
Bunn?' 

'  Lor',  no,  sir  1  She  spoke  as  if  she  was  never  coming  back  no 
more.  And  she  kissed  me,  Mr.  Granville — she  did,  indeed,  sir; 
though  I  never  named  that  in  the  servants'  hall.  She  said  there 
might  be  a  accident,  or  somethink,  and  me  never  see  her  no  more  ; 
but  that,  if  ever  she  went  back  to  Australia,  she'd  remember  my 
young  man,  and  get  him  a  good  billet.  Them  were  her  very 
words.  But,  oh,  Mr.  Granville ! — oh,  sir  !— 

'  There,  there.  Don't  turn  on  the  water-works,  Bunn.  I 
thought  Mrs.  Alfred  had  been  cut  up  about  something ;  but  I 
wasn't  sure — that's  why  I  asked  you,  Bunn  ;  though  I  think, 
perhaps,  you  needn't  name  this  conversation  either  in  the  servants' 
hall,  or  tell  anyone  else  what  you  have  told  me.  Yes,  you  may  go 
past  now.  But — stop  a  minute,  Bunn — here's  something  else 
that  you  needn't  name  in  the  servants'  hall.' 

The  something  else  was  a  half-sovereign. 

'It  was  worth  it,  too,'  said  Granville,  when  the  girl  was  gone ; 

25—2 
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'she  has  given  me  something  to  go  upon.  These  half- educated 
and  impulsive  people  always  let  out  more  to  their  maids  than  to 
anyone  else.' 

He  went  back  to  Alfred. 

*  There  was  something  I  forgot  to  ask  you.     How  much  money 
do  you  suppose  Gladys  had  about  her  when  she  went  away  ? ' 

*  I  have  no  idea,'  said  Alfred. 

*  Do  you  know  how  much  money  you  have  given  her  since  you 
have  been  over — roughly  ?  ' 

'  No ;  I  don't  know  at  all.' 
« Think,  man.     Fifty  pounds  ? ' 

< 1  should  say  so.     I  gave  her  a  note  or  so  whenever  it  struck 
me  she  might  want  it.     She  never  would  ask.' 
'  Do  you  think  she  spent  much  ? ' 

*  I  really  can't  tell  you,  Gran ;  perhaps  not  a  great  deal,  con- 
sidering everything  ;  for,  when  I  was  with  her,  I  never  would  let 
her  shell  out.     I  never  knew  of  her  spending  much ;  but  she 
had  it  by  her,  in  case  she  wanted  it ;  and  that  was  all  I  cared 
about.' 

And  that  was  all  Granville  cared  about.  He  ceased  his 
questioning ;  but  he  was  less  ready  to  leave  Alfred  alone  than  he 
had  been  before.  He  had  found  him  sitting  in  the  dark  by  the 
open  window,  and  staring  blankly  into  the  night.  Granville  had 
insisted  on  lighting  the  gas  :  only  to  see  how  the  room  was  filled 
with  Gladys's  things.  In  every  corner  of  it  some  woman's  trifle 
breathed  of  her.  Granville  felt  instinctively  that  much  of  this 
room,  in  the  present  suspense,  might  turn  a  better  brain  than 
Alfred's,  in  Alfred's  position. 

*  Look  here,'  said  Granville,  at  last :  '  I  have  been  thinking. 
Listen,  Alfred.' 

*  Well  ?  '  said  Alfred  absently,  still  leaning  and  gazing  out  of 
window. 

'  I  have  got  a  theory,'  went  on  Granville — <  no  matter  what ; 
only  it  has  nothing  to  say  to  death  or  drowning.  It  is  a  hopeful 
theory.  I  intend  to  practise  it  at  once  :  in  a  day  or  two  it  ought 
to  lead  me  to  absolute  certainty  of  one  thing,  one  way  or  the 
other.  No  matter  what  that  one  thing  is ;  I  have  told  you  what 
it  is  not.  Now,  I  shall  have  to  follow  out  my  idea  in  town  ;  and 
if  I  find  the  truth  at  all,  I  shall  most  likely  come  across  it 
suddenly,  round  a  corner  as  it  were.  So  I  have  been  thinking 
that  you  may  as  well  be  in  town  too,  to  be  jiear  at  hand  in  case  I 
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am  successful.  If  you  still  have  a  club,  you  might  hang  about 

there,  and  talk  to  men,  and  read  the  papers  j  if  not Why  do 

you  shake  your  head  ?  ' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  town  any  more/  said  Alfred,  in  low,  decided 
tones.  *  If  you  are  right,  and  she  is  not  dead,  she  may  come  back — 
she  may  come  back !  Then  I  shall  be  here  to  meet  her — and — 
and But  you  understand  me,  Gran  ? ' 

< Xot  very  well,'  said  Granville,  drily,  and  with  a  shrug  of  bin 
shoulders  that  was  meant  to  shift  from  them  all  responsibility  for 
Alfred's  possible  insanity.  '  In  your  case  I  should  prefer  to  be  in 
town  rather  than  here.  However,  a  man  judges  for  himself. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  if  you  stay  here  all  day ' 

« What's  that?' 

4  The  question  whether  you  should  tell  the  Judge  and  the  mater.' 

1  No,'  said  Alfred,  resolutely ;  '  I  shall  not  tell  them — not,  that 
is,  until  the  worst  is  known  for  certain.  They  think  she  is  at  the 
Barringtons'.  I  shall  say  I  have  heard  from  her.  I  would  tell  a 
million  lies  to  save  them  the  tortures  of  uncertainty  that  I  am 
suffering,  and  shall  suffer,  till — till  we  know  the  worst.  Oh, 
Granville ! — for  God's  sake,  find  it  out  quickly  ! ' 

*  I'll  do  my  best — I've  already  told  you  I  would,'  said  Granvi41e 
almost  savagely  ;  and  he  left  the  room. 

Granville's  best,  in  matters  that  required  a  clear  head  and 
some  little  imagination,  was  always  excellent.  In  the  present 
instance  his  normal  energies  were  pushed  to  abnormal  lengths  by 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he  himself  had  been  not  uncon- 
cerned in  bringing  about  that  state  of  unhappiness  which  alone 
could  have  driven  his  sister-in-law  to  do  so  rash  a  step ;  by  a 
feverish  desire  to  atone,  if  the  smallest  atonement  were  possible  ; 
and  by  other  considerations,  which,  for  once,  were  uncon- 
nected with  the  first  person  singular.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
Wednesday — the  day  following  the  foregoing  conversation — he 
found  out  nothing  at  all ;  and  nothing  at  all  on  the  Thursday. 
Then  Alfred  made  up  his  mind  that  nothing  but  the  very  worst 
could  now  come  to  light,  and  that  that  was  only  a  question  of 
time  ;  and  he  fell  into  an  apathy,  by  day,  that  Granville's  most 
vigorous  encouragement,  in  the  evening,  could  do  nothing  to 
correct.  Thus,  when  the  news  did  come,  when  the  terrible  suspense 
was  suddenly  snapped,  Alfred  was,  perhaps,  as  ill  prepared  for  a 
shock  (though  he  had  expected  one  for  days)  as  it  was  possible  for 
a  man  to  be. 
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It  was  on  the  Friday  night.  Lady  Bligh  and  Sir  James  were 
deep  in  their  game  of  bezique.  Alfred  sat  apart  from  them, 
without  a  hope  left  in  his  heart,  and  marvellously  altered  in  the 
face.  His  pallor  was  terrible,  but  perhaps  natural ;  but  already 
his  cheek-bones,  which  were  high,  seemed  strangely  prominent ; 
and  the  misery  in  his  large  still  eyes  cried  out,  as  it  sometimes 
does  from  the  eyes  of  dumb  animals  in  pain.  He  was  conscious 
of  his  altered  looks,  perhaps ;  for  he  sedulously  avoided  looking 
his  parents  in  the  face.  They  did  not  know  yet.  It  added  to  his 
own  anguish  to  think  of  the  anguish  that  must  come  to  them  too, 
sooner  or  later — sooner  now — very  soon  indeed. 

The  door  opened.  Granville  entered,  with  a  brisk,  startling 
step,  and  a  face  lit  up — though  it  was  Granville's  face — with 
news. 

Alfred  saw  him — saw  his  face — and  rose  unsteadily  to  his 
feet. 

*  Speak !    Say  you  have  found  her  !  No — I  see  it  in  your  face — 
she  is  there.     Let  me  come  to  her ! ' 

As  Alfred  stepped  forward,  Granville  recoiled,  and  the  light 
left  his  face. 

.  Alfred  turned  to  his  parents.  The  Judge  had  risen,  and 
glanced  in  mute  amazement  from  one  son  to  the  other :  both  were 
pale,  but  their  looks  told  nothing.  Lady  Bligh  sat  back  in  her 
chair,  her  smooth  face  wrinkled  with  bewilderment  and  vague 
terror. 

*  It  is  Gladys  come  back,'  said  Alfred,  in  tremulous  explan- 
ation ;  *  it  is  only  that  Gladys  has  come  back,  mother  ! ' 

Even  then  he  chuckled  in  his  sleeve  to  think  that  they  had 
never  known,  and  never  should  know,  anything  of  this,  the 
worst  of  his  wife's  many  and  wild  escapades. 

But  Granville  recoiled  still  further,  and  his  face  became  grey. 

1 1  have  not  seen  her,'  he  said,  solemnly.     '  She  is  not  here.' 

'Not  seen  her?  Not  here?'  Alfred  was  quickly  sobered. 
*  But  you  know  where  she  is  ?  I  see  it  in  your  face.  She  is 
within  reach — eh  ?  Come,  take  me  to  her ! ' 

4  She  is  not  even  within  reach,'  Granville  answered,  squeezing 
out  the  words  by  a  strenuous  effort.  '  I  cannot  take  you  to  her. 
Gladys  sailed  for  Australia  last  Monday  morning  ! ' 

Alfred  sank  heavily  into  a  chair.  No  one  spoke.  No  one  was 
capable  of  speech.  Before  anyone  had  time  to  think,  Alfred 
was  on  his  feet  again,  tottering  towards  the  door. 
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*  I  must  follow  ! '  he  whispered,  in  hoarse,  broken  tones.  *  I 
will  follow  her  to-night !  Stand  aside,  Gran  ;  thanks ;  and  God 
bless  you  !  Good-bye  !  I  shall  know  where  to  find  her  out  there. 
I  have  no  time  to  stop  ! ' 

Granville  stood  aside  in  obedience  ;  but  for  one  instant  only : 
the  next — he  sprang  forward  to  catch  in  his  arms  the  falling  form 
of  Alfred. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  BOUNDARY-RIDER   OF   THE   YELKIN   PADDOCK. 

PICTURE  the  Great  Sahara.  The  popular  impression  will  do: 
it  has  the  merit  of  simplicity :  glaring  desert,  dark-blue  sky, 
vertical  sun,  and  there  you  are.  Omit,  for  once,  the  mirage  and 
the  thirsty  man ;  but,  instead,  mix  sombre  colours  and  work  up 
the  African  desert  into  a  fairly  desirable  piece  of  Australian 
sheep-country. 

This,  too,  is  a  simple  matter.  You  have  only  to  cover  the 
desert  with  pale-green  saliferous  bushes,  no  higher  than  a  man's 
knee ;  quite  a  scanty  covering  will  do,  so  that  in  the  thickest 
places  plenty  of  sand  may  still  be  seen ;  and  there  should  be 
barren  patches  to  represent  the  low  sand-hills  and  the  smooth  clay- 
pans.  Then  have  a  line  of  low-sized  dark-green  scrub  at  the 
horizon ;  but  bite  in  one  gleaming,  steely  speck  upon  this  sombre 
rim. 

Conceive  this  modification  of  the  desert,  and  you  have  a  fair 
notion  of  the  tract  of  country — five  miles  by  six — which  was 
known  on  Bindarra  Station  as  the  *  Yelkin  Paddock,'  the  largest 
paddock  in  the  '  C  Block.' 

Multiply  this  area  by  six ;  divide  and  subdivide  the  product 
by  wire  fences,  such  as  those  that  enclose  the  Yelkin  Paddock ; 
water  by  means  of  excavations  and  wells  and  whims  ;  stock  with 
the  pure  merino  and  devastate  with  the  accursed  rabbit ;  and 
(without  troubling  about  the  homestead,  which  is  some  miles 
north  of  the  Yelkin)  you  will  have  as  good  an  idea  of  the 
Bindarra  '  run,'  as  a  whole,  as  of  its  sixth  part,  the  paddock 
under  notice. 

The  conspicuous  mark  upon  the  distant  belt  of  dingy  low- 
sized  forest — the  object  that  glitters  in  the  strong  sunlight,  so  that 
it  can  be  seen  across  miles  and  miles  of  plain — is  merely  the 
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galvanised-iron  roof  of  a  log-hut,  the  hut  that  has  been  the 
lodging  of  the  boundary-rider  of  the  Yelkin  Paddock  ever  since 
the  Yelkin  Paddock  was  fenced. 

A  boundary-rider  is  not  a  *  boss '  in  the  Bush,  but  he  is  an 
important  personage,  in  his  way.  He  sees  that  the  sheep  in  his 
paddock  'draw'  to  the  water,  that  there  is  water  for  them  to 
draw  to,  and  that  the  fences  and  gates  are  in  order.  He  is  paid 
fairly,  and  has  a  fine,  free,  solitary  life.  But  no  boundary-rider  had 
ever  stopped  long  at  the  Yelkin  hut.  The  solitude  was  too  intense. 
After  a  trial  of  a  few  weeks — sometimes  days — the  man  invariably 
rolled  up  his  blankets,  walked  in  to  the  homestead,  said  that  there 
was  moderation  in  all  things,  even  in  solitude,  and  demanded 
his  cheque.  The  longest  recorded  term  of  office  in  the  Yelkin 
Paddock  was  six  months  ;  but  that  boundary-rider  had  his  reasons: 
he  was  wanted  by  the  police.  When,  after  being  captured  in  the 
hut,  this  man  was  tried  and  hanged  for  a  peculiarly  cold-blooded 
murder,  the  Yelkin  post  became  even  harder  to  fill  than  it  had 
been  before. 

During  the  Australian  summer  following  that  other  summer 
which  witnessed  the  events  of  the  previous  chapters,  this  post 
was  not  only  filled  for  many  months  by  the  same  boundary-rider, 
but  it  was  better  filled  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Moreover, 
the  boundary-rider  was  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  even  anxious  to 
remain.  The  complete  solitude  had  been  far  less  appreciated  by  the 
gentleman  with  the  rope  round  his  neck ;  for  him  it  had  terrors. 
The  present  boundary-rider  knew  no  terrors.  The  solitude  was 
more  than  acceptable  ;  the  Crusoe-like  existence  was  entirely  con- 
genial ;  the  level  breezy  plains,  the  monotonous  procession  of 
brilliant,  blazing  days,  and  the  life  of  the  saddle  and  the  hut,  were 
little  less  than  delightful,  to  the  new  boundary-rider  in  the  Yelkin. 
They  were  the  few  pleasures  left  in  a  spoilt  life. 

There  could  have  been  no  better  cabin  for  '  a  life  awry '  (not 
even  in  the  Bush,  the  living  sepulchre  of  so  many  such)  than  the 
Yelkin  hut.  But  it  was  not  the  place  to  forget  in.  There  are, 
however,  strong  natures  that  can  never  forget,  and  still  live  on. 
There  are  still  stronger  natures  that  do  not  seek  to  forget,  yet 
retain  some  of  the  joy  of  living  side  by  side  with  the  full  sorrow  of 
remembrance.  The  boundary-rider  was  one  of  these. 

The  boundary-rider  saw  but  few  faces  rrom  the  home-station  ; 
none  from  anywhere  else.  But,  one  glowing,  hot-wind  day,  early 
in  January,  a  mounted  traveller  entered  the  Yelkin  Paddock  by 
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the  gate  in  the  south  fence.  He  was  following  the  main  track  to 
the  homestead,  and  this  track  crossed  a  corner  of  the  Yelkin 
Paddock,  the  corner  most  remote  from  the  hut.  He  did  not 
seem  a  stranger,  for  he  glanced  but  carelessly  at  the  diverging 
but  conterminous  wheel-marks  which  are  the  puzzling  feature 
of  all  Bush  roads.  He  was  a  pallid,  gaunt,  black-bearded  man  : 
so  gaunt  and  so  pallid,  indeed,  that  no  one  would  have  taken  him 
at  the  first  glance,  or  at  the  second  either,  for  Alfred  Bligh. 

Yet  it  was  Alfred — straight,  virtually,  from  his  sick-bed.  As 
soon  as  he  could  stand  (which  was  not  for  weeks)  he  had  been 
taken  on  board  the  steamer.  The  voyage,  it  was  hoped,  would  do 
him  good,  and  he  was  bent  on  going — to  find  his  wife.  It  did 
not  do  him  much  good :  the  eyes  that  swept  at  last  the  territory  of 
his  father-in-law  were  the  sunken,  wistful  eyes  of  a  shattered  man. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  of  Gladys.  Granville  had  written  to 
the  station  in  New  South  Wales,  but  there  had  been  no  reply. 
Of  this  Alfred  had  not  been  informed.  From  the  first  moments 
of  returning  consciousness  he  had  expressed  himself  strongly  against 
writing  at  all. 

So,  as  he  crossed  the  corner  of  the  Yelkin  Paddock,  all  he 
knew  was  that  Gladys  had  sailed  for  Australia  six  months  before. 

*  If  she  is  here,  she  is  here,'  he  muttered  a  hundred  times  ; 
'  and  there  will  have  been  no  warning  of  my  coming  to  frighten 
her  away.  If  she  is  not  here — if  she  were  dead ' 

His  eyes  dropped  upon  the  bony  hand  holding  the  reins. 

1  Well,  it  would  be  an  easier  matter  to  follow  her  there  than 
here.  It  would  take  less  time ! ' 

But,  as  often  as  this  contingency  presented  itself,  his  thin 
hand  involuntarily  tightened  the  reins.  Indeed,  the  nearer  he 
got  to  the  homestead  the  slower  he  rode.  Many  a  thousand 
times  he  had  ridden  in  fancy  this  last  stage  of  his  long,  long 
journey,  and  always  at  a  hand-gallop ;  but,  now  that  he  was 
riding  it  in  fact,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  press  on.  He  let  his 
tired  horse  make  the  speed,  and  even  that  snail's  pace  was,  at 
moments,  too  quick  for  him. 

At  the  hour  wherein  he  needed  his  utmost  nerve  to  meet  his 
fate — his  nerve,  and  the  stout  heart  that  had  brought  him,  weak 
as  he  was,  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  earth,  were  failing'him. 

The  gate  in  the  west  fence  was  in  sight,  when  Alfred/awaking 
from  a  fit  of  absence,  became  aware  that  a  man  with  a  cylinder  of 
rolled  blankets  upon  his  back  (his  *  swag ')  was  tramping  along 
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the  track  to  meet  him.  For  a  moment  Alfred's  heart  thumped  ; 
he  would  know  his  fate  now ;  this  man,  who  was  evidently  from 
the  home-station,  would  tell  him.  Then  he  recognised  the  man. 
It  was  Daft  Larry,  the  witless  stockman,  who,  being  also  stone- 
deaf,  was  incapable  of  answering  questions. 

Larry  was  a  short  man,  strongly  built  though  elderly,  and 
probably  less  old  than  he  looked.  He  had  a  fresh  complexion,  a 
short  grey  beard,  and  eyes  as  blue  (and  as  expressionless)  as  the 
flawless  southern  sky.  He  recognised  Alfred,  stood  in  his  path, 
threw  down  his  swag,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  smiled 
delightedly  ;  not  in  surprise ;  in  mere  idiotic  delight.  On  behold- 
ing Alfred,  this  had  been  his  invariable  behaviour.  They  had 
beheld  one  another  last  a  year  ago ;  but  last  year  and  yesterday 
were  much  the  same  date  to  Larry. 

*  I  like  a  man  that  is  well-bred ! '  exclaimed  Larry,  with  a 
seraphic  smile,  and  his  head  critically  on  one  side.  On  beholding 
Alfred,  this  had  been  his  invariable  formula. 

Alfred  stopped  his  horse. 

Daft  Larry  cocked  his  head  on  the  other  side.  *  You're  not 
one  of  the  low  sort ! '  he  went  on. 

Alfred  smiled. 

'  You're  well-bred,'  continued  Larry,  in  the  tone  of  a  connoisseur. 
Then,  wagging  his  head  gravely  :  '  I  like  a  man  that's  not  one  of 
the  low  sort ;  I  like  a  man  that  is  well-bred ! ' 

That  was  the  end ;  it  always  had  been.  Larry  picked  up  his 
swag  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  proved  his  case. 

Alfred  had  ridden  on  some  yards,  when  a  call  from  the  idiot 
made  him  stop. 

4  Look  there ! '  shouted  Larry,  with  an  ungainly  sweep  of  the 
arm.  'Dust-storm  coming  up— rbad  dust-storm.  Don't  get 
catched,  mister — you  aren't  one  of  the  low  sort,  not  you  ! ' 

Daft  Larry  had  been  known  to  give  gratuitous  information 
before,  though  he  could  not  answer  questions.  Alfred,  instead  of 
riding  on,  now  looked  about  him.  There  was  sense  enough  in 
the  warning  (though  Larry,  apparently,  did  not  mind  being 
'  catched  '  himself,  since  he  was  plodding  steadily  on,  leaving  the 
station,  probably  for  good,  as  he  periodically  did  leave  it).  There 
was  every  indication  of  a  dust-storm,  though  the  sun  still  shone 
brilliantly.  The  hot-wind  had  become  wild  and  rampant.  It 
was  whipping  up  the  sandy  coating  of  the  plain  in  every  direc- 
tion. High  in  the  air  were  seen  whirling  spires  and  cones  of 
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sand— a  curious  effect  against  the  deep-blue  sky.  Below,  puffs 
of  sand  were  breaking  out  of  the  plain  in  every  direction,  as 
though  the  plain  were  alive  with  invisible  horsemen.  These 
sandy  cloudlets  were  instantly  dissipated  by  the  wind ;  it  was  the 
larger  clouds  that  were  lifted  whole  into  the  air,  and  the  larger 
clouds  of  sand  were  becoming  more  and  more  the  rule. 

Alfred's  eye,  quickly  scanning  the  horizon,  descried  the  roof  of 
the  boundary-rider's  hut  still  gleaming  in  the  sunlight.  He  re- 
membered the  hut  well.  It  could  not  be  farther  than  four  miles, 
if  as  much  as  that,  from  this  point  of  the  track ;  but  it  was  twelve 
miles  at  least  from  this  to  the  homestead.  He  also  knew  these 
dust-storms  of  old ;  Bindarra  was  notorious  for  them.  Without 
thinking  twice,  Alfred  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  headed  for  the 
hut.  Before  he  had  ridden  half  the  distance,  the  detached  clouds  of 
sand  banded  together  in  one  dense  whirlwind ;  and  it  was  only 
owing  to  his  horse's  instinct  that  he  did  not  ride  wide  of  the  hut 
altogether ;  for,  during  the  last  half-mile,  he  never  saw  the  hut 
until  its  outline  loomed  suddenly  over  his  horse's  ears ;  and  by 
then  the  sun  was  invisible. 

'  I  never  saw  one  come  on  quicker ! '  gasped  Alfred,  as  he 
jumped  off  and  tethered  his  quivering  horse  in  the  lee  of  the  hut. 

The  excitement,  and  the  gallop,  had  made  Alfred's  blood 
tingle  in  his  veins.  It  was  a  novel  sensation.  He  stepped  briskly 
into  the  hut. 

Almost  his  first  sight  on  entering  was  the  reflection  of  his 
own  face  in  a  mirror,  neatly  nailed  to  the  wall,  close  to  the  door. 
Alfred  had  never  been  vain,  but  he  did  pause  to  gaze  at  himself 
then ;  for  his  face  was  covered  with  a  thin  veneer  of  sand,  as  a 
wall  becomes  coated  with  driven  snow.  He  dashed  off  the  sand, 
and  smiled  ;  and  for  the  moment,  with  some  colour  in  his  cheeks 
and  a  new  light  in  his  eyes,  Alfred  scarcely  knew  himself.  Then 
he  turned  his  back  upon  the  glass,  merely  noting  that  it  was  a 
queer  thing  to  find  in  a  boundary-rider's  hut,  and  that  it  had  not 
been  there  a  year  ago. 

The  door  had  been  ajar,  and  the  window  was  blocked  up.  The 
sand,  however,  had  found  a  free  entry  through  the  crevices  between 
the  ill-fitting  pine-logs  of  the  walls,  and  already  the  yellow  coating 
lay  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  all  over  the  boarded  floor  and  upon 
the  rude  bench  and  table. 

Alfred  sat  down  and  watched  the  whirling  sand  outside  slowly 
deepen  in  tint.  He  had  left  the  door  open,  because  otherwise  the 
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interior  of  the  hut  would  have  been  in  complete  darkness.  As  it 
was,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  objects ;  but  Alfred,  glancing 
round,  was  struck  with  the  scrupulous  tidiness  of  everything. 

'Eation-bags  all  hung  up;  nothing  left  about;  fireplace 
cleaned  out — daily,  I  should  say ;  pannikins  bright  as  silver  ;  bunk 
made  up.  All  this  is  most  irregular  ! '  exclaimed  Alfred.  *  This 
boundary-rider  must  be  a  curiosity.  I  never  saw  anything  half 
so  neat  during  all  the  months  I  was  in  the  Bush  before.  One 
might  almost  suspect  a  woman's  hand  in  it — especially  in  that 
mirror.  Which  reminds  me,  Gladys  told  me  she  was  once  out 
here  for  a  week,  alone,  riding  the  boundaries,  when  they  were 
short-handed.  My  darling !  What  nerve !  Would  to  Heaven 
you  had  had  less  nerve  ! ' 

The  thick  sand  rattled  in  continuous  assault  upon  the  iron 
roof.  It  was  becoming  a  difficult  matter  to  see  across  the  hut. 
But  the  storm,  and  the  gallop,  had  had  a  curiously  exhilarating 
effect  upon  Alfred.  His  spirits  had  risen. 

'  I  wish  that  boundary-rider  would  come  in  ;  but  the  storm's 
bound  to  fetch  him.  I  want  a  pannikin  of  tea  badly,  to  lay  the 
dust  inside  ;  there's  as  much  there  as  there  was  outside,  I'll  be 
bound.  Besides,  he  will  have  news  for  me.  Poor  Larry ! — the 
same  old  drivel !  And  to  think  that  I  was  something  like  that  in 
my  delirium — that  I  might  have  been  left  like  Larry  ! ' 

His  attention  was  here  attracted  by  the  illustrated  prints 
pasted  upon  a  strip  of  sackcloth  nailed  to  the  pine-logs  over  the 
bunk :  a  feature,  this,  of  every  bushman's  hut.  He  went  over  to 
look  at  them,  and,  the  better  to  do  so,  leant  with  one  knee  upon 
the  bed — the  rudely-framed  bed  that  was  so  wonderfully  well 
4  made.' 

'  Ah ! '  remarked  Alfred,  '  some  of  them  are  the  old  lot ;  I  re- 
member them.  But  some  are  new,  and — why,  that's  a  cabinet 
photograph  down  there  by  the  pillow ;  and ' — bending  down  to 
examine  it — *  good  heavens  !  it's  of  me  I  ' 

It  was  a  fact.  The  photograph  was  an  extremely  life-like  one 
of  Alfred  Bligh.  But  how  had  it  got  there  ?  Of  what  interest 
or  value  could  it  be  to  the  boundary-rider  of  the  Yelkin  Paddock  ? 
It  had  been  taken  last  summer,  at  Eichmond  ;  and — oh,  yes,  he 
remembered  now — Gladys  had  sent  one  out  to  her  father.  That 
was  it,  of  course.  The  boundary-man  had  found  it  lying  about 
the  verandah  or  the  yard  at  the  homestead  (Alfred  knew  his 
father-in-law),  and  had  rescued  it  for  the  wall  of  his  hut.  No 
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matter  (to  the  boundary-man)  who  it  was,  it  was  a  picture,  and 
one  that  would  rather  set  off  the  strip  of  sackcloth.  That  was  it, 
of  course  ;  a  simple  explanation.  ' 

Yet  Alfred  trembled.  The  photograph  was  in  a  far  from  con- 
spicuous position ;  nor  did  it  look  as  if  it  had  been  left  lying 
about.  What  if  it  belonged  to  Gladys  ?  What  if  Gladys  had 
fastened  it  there  with  her  own  hands  ?  What  if  she  came  some- 
times to  the  hut — this  hut  in  which  he  stood  ?  What  if  she  had 
spent  another  week  here  riding  the  boundaries,  when  her  father 
was  '  hard  up  '  for  men  ? 

All  at  once  he  felt  very  near  to  her ;  and  the  feeling  made 
him  dizzy.  His  eyes  roved  once  again  round  the  place,  noting 
the  abnormal  neatness  and  order  that  had  struck  him  at  first ; 
a  look  of  wild  inquiry  came  into  his  haggard  face ;  and  even  then, 
as  the  agony  of  surmise  tightened  every  nerve — a  sound  broke 
plainly  upon  his  ears.  It  was  heard  above  the  tinkle  of  the 
sand  upon  the  roof:  a  horse's  canter,  muffled  in  the  heavy  sand 
outside. 

Alfred  sprang  to  the  door.  At  the  same  instant  a  rider  drew 
rein  in  front  of  him.  They  were  not  five  paces  apart;  but  such 
was  the  density  of  the  flying  sand  and  dust  that  he  could  see  no 
more  than  the  faint  outline  of  the  horse  and  its  rider.  Then  the 
rider  leapt  lightly  to  the  ground.  It  was  the  boundary-rider  of 
the  Yelkin  Paddock ;  but  the  boundary-rider  was  a  woman. 

Alfred  reeled  forward,  and  clasped  her  to  his  heart. 

'Gladdie!  Darling!' 

He  had  found  her. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ANOTHER   LETTER   FROM   ALFRED. 

1  Bindarra  Station,  N.S.W., 

'  April  3. 

*  DEAREST  MOTHER, — Your  dear  letter,  in  answer  to  my  first, 
written  in  January,  has  just  reached  me.  Though  I  wrote  so 
fully  last  mail,  I  can't  let  a  mail  go  without  some  sort  of  an 
answer.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  in  a  regular  old  hurry. 
The  mail-boy  is  waiting  impatiently  in  the  verandah,  with  his 
horse  *  hung  up '  to  one  of  the  posts ;  and  the  store-keeper  is 
waiting  in  the  store  to  drop  my  letter  in  the  bag  and  seal  it  up. 
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So  I  must  be  short.  Even  with  lots  of  time,  however,  you  know 
I  never  could  write  stylish,  graphic  letters  like  Grran  can.  So  you 
must  make  double  allowances  for  me. 

*  And  now,  dear  mother,  about  our  coming  back  to  England ; 
and  what  you  propose  ;  and  what  you  say  about  my  darling.     To 
take  the  best  first — Crod  bless  you  for  your  loving  words  !    I  can 
say  nothing  else.     Yes,  I  knew  you  were  getting  to  love  her  in 
spite  of  all  her  waywardness  ;   and  I  know — I  know — that  you 
would  love  her  still.     And  you  would  love  her  none  the  less  for 
all  that  has  happened  ;  you  would  remember  what  I  explained  in 
my  first  letter,  that  it  was  for  my  sake ;   you  would  think  no 
longer  of  what  she  did,  but  why  she  did  it. 

*  But,  about  coming  back,  we  have,  as  you  already  know,  made 
up  our  minds  to  live  out  our  lives  here  in  Australia.     After  all, 
it's  a  far  better  country — a  bigger  and  a  better  Britain.     There  is 
no  poverty  here,  or  very  little  ;  you  never  get  stuck  up  for  coppers 
in  the  streets  of  the  towns ;  or,  if  you  do,  it's  generally  by  a 
newly-landed  immigrant  who  hasn't  had  time  to  get  out  of  bad 
old  habits.     There's  more  room  for  everybody  than  at  home,  and 
fairer  rations  of  cakes  and  ale  all  round.     Then  there's  very  little 
ill-health,  because  the  climate  is  simply  perfect — which  reminds 
me  that  /  am  quite  well  now — have  put  on  nearly  two  stone  since 
I  landed !    But  all  this  about  Australia's  beside  the  mark :   the 
real  point  is  that  it  suits  Giaddie  and  me  better  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

4  Now  for  some  news.     We  have  decided  upon  our  station  at 

last.    It  is  the  one  in  Victoria,  in  the  north-eastern  district I 

think  I  mentioned  it  among  ths  "  probables  "  in  my  last.  It  is 
not  large  as  stations  go  ;  but  "  down  in  Vic  "  you  can  carry  as  many 
sheep  to  the  acre  as  acres  to  the  sheep  up  here  in  the  "  back- 
blocks."  You  see,  it  is  a  grass  country.  But  the  scenery  is 
splendid  :  great  rugged  ranges  covered  with  the  typical  gum-trees, 
of  which  there  are  none  up  here,  and  a  fine  creek  clean  through 
the  middle  of  the  "  run."  Then  there  are  parrots  and  'possums  and 
native  bears  all  over  the  place,  none  of  which  you  get  up  here, 
though  I  fear  there  will  be  more  snakes  too.  The  only  draw- 
back is  the  "  cockatoos."  I  don't  mean  the  bird,  dear  mother,  but 
the  "  cockatoo  selectors."  Personally,  I  don't  think  these  gentry 
are  the  vermin  my  father-in-law  makes  them  out  to  be;  he 
brackets  them  with  the  rabbits  ;  but  I  mean  to  make  friends  with 
them — if  I  can.  The  homestead  is  delightful :  good  rooms,  and 
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broad  verandah  round  three  sides.  We  are  going  to  be  absurdly 
happy  there. 

1  We  shall  not  take  possession  though  till  after  shearing — i.e. 
in  your  autumn,  though  the  agreement  is  signed  and  everything 
arranged.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  stay  on  here,  and  I  am  to  get  a 
little  more  Colonial  experience.  I  need  it  badly,  but  not  perhaps 
so  badly  as  my  father-in-law  makes  out.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
my  turning  squatter  on  my  own  account,  unless  Gladys  was  "  boss." 
But,  now  that  we  have  fixed  on  the  Victorian  station,  he  is  a  bit 
more  encouraging.  He  says  any  fool  could  make  that  country 
pay,  referring  of  course  to  the  rainfall,  which  just  there,  in 
the  ranges,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Australia.  Still,  he  is  right : 
experience  is  everything  in  the  Colonies. 

'  So  I  am  not  quite  idle.  All  day  I  am  riding  or  driving  about 
the  "run,"  seeing  after  things,  and  keeping  my  eyes  open.  In 
the  evenings  Gladdie  and  I  have  taken  to  reading  together.  This 
was  her  doing,  not  mine,  mind ;  though  I  won't  yield  to  her  in 
my  liking  of  it.  The  worst  of  it  is,  it's  so  difficult  to  know  where 
to  begin ;  I  am  so  painfully  ignorant.  Can  you  not  help  us, 
dear  mother  ?  Do ! — and  when  we  come  home  some  day  (just  for 
a  trip)  you  will  find  us  both  such  reformed  and  enlightened 
members  of  society ! 

'  But,  long  before  that,  you  must  come  out  and  see  us.  Don't 
shake  your  head.  You  simply  must.  England  and  Australia 
are  getting  nearer  and  nearer  every  year.  The  world's  wearing 
small,  like  one  of  those  round  balls  of  soap,  between  the  hands  of 
Time — (a  gem  in  the  rough  this,  for  Gran  to  polish  and  set !) 
Why,  there's  a  Queensland  squatter  who  for  years  has  gone 
"  home "  for  the  hunting  season ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Australia  is  becoming  the  crack  place  to  winter  in. 

Now,  as  you,  dear  mother,  always  do  winter  abroad,  why  not 
here  as  well  as  anywhere  else  ?  You  must !  You  shall !  If  not 
next  winter,  then  the  following  one ;  and  if  the  Judge  cannot 
bring  you,  then  Gran  must.  That  reminds  me :  how  are  they 
both  ?  And  has  Gran  been  writing  anything  specially  trenchant 
lately  ?  I'm  afraid  I  don't  appreciate  very  'cutely — "  miss  half  the 
'  touches,' "  he  used  to  tell  me  (though  I  think  I  have  made  him 
a  present  of  a  "touch"  to-day).  But  you  know  how  glad  we 
would  both  be  to  read  some  of  his  things  ;  so  you  might  send 
one  sometimes,  dear  mother,  without  him  knowing.  For  we  owe 
him  so  much !  And,  besides  what  he  did  for_me^afterwards3  he 
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was  always  so  nice  and  brotherly  with  Gladys.  I  know  she 
thought  so  at  the  time,  though  she  doesn't  speak  about  him 
much  now.  You're  the  one  she  thinks  of  most,  dearest  mother ; 
you're  her  model  and  her  pattern  for  life  ! 

'  The  mail-boy  has  begun  to  remonstrate.  He'll  have  to 
gallop  the  whole  way  to  the  "jolly"  township,  he  says,  if  I  am 
not  quick.  So  I  must  break  off;  but  I  will  answer  your  dear 
letter  more  fully  next  mail,  or,  better  still,  Gladdie  shall  write 
herself.  Till  then,  good-bye,  and  dearest  love  from  us  both. 

*  Ever  your  affectionate  son, 

'  ALFRED. 

*  P.S. — Gladys  has  read  the  above  :  so  one  last  word  on  the 
sly. 

*  Oh,  mother,  if  you  only  saw  her  at  this  moment !    She  is 
sitting  in  the  verandah — I  can  just  see  her  through  the  door. 
She's  in  one  of  those  long  deck-chairs  with  a  book,  though  she 
seems  to  have  tired  of  reading.     I  can't  see  much  of  her  face,  but 
only  the  sweep  of  her  cheek,  and  the  lashes  of  one  lid,  and  her 
little  ear.     But  I  can  see  she  isn't  reading — she's  threading  her 
way  through  the  pines  into  space  somewhere — perhaps  back  to 
Twickenham,  who  knows  ?   And  she's  wearing  a  white  dress ;  you 
would  like  it — it's  plain.     And  her  cheek  is  quite  brown  ;  you'll 
remember  how  it  was  the  day  she  landed  from  the  launch.     But 
there  !  I  can't  describe  like  Gran,  so  it's  no  good  trying.     Only  I 
do  know  this :  I  simply  love  her  more  and  more  and  more,  and 
a  million  times  more  for  all  that  has  happened.     And  you,  and  all 
of  you,  and  all  your  friends,  would  fairly  worship  her  now.     You 
couldn't  help  it ! ' 

THE   END. 


THE 


DECEMBER  1890. 
EIGHT  DA  VS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  '  THE  TOUCHSTONE  OP  PEEIL.' 


I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver. —  Othello. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    LAST    PARADE. 

THE  Sunday  which  was  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  Mutiny  as 
a  wide-spread  affair,  which  was  to  be  the  precursor  of  so  many 
similar  evil  days  for  the  English  in  Northern  India,  which  at 
Abdoolapore  was  to  be  a  witch's  or  devil's  Sabbath — a  day  of  blood 
and  slaughter — passed  away  in  Khizrabad  with  its  usual  quiet 
routine,  with  its  morning  service  (held,  as  is  usual  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  even  then  under 
waving  punkahs)  and  its  evening  service. 

We  have  now  arrived,   therefore,  at  the  fourth  day  of  our 
tale— Monday,  May  11,  1857. 

In  the  city  the  cry  of  '  Allah-ho-a7cber  ! '  from  the  lofty  minaret 
awakens  the  sleepers,  quickly  or  tardily,  from  their  slumbers,  in  • 
the  usual  daily  fashion.  But  in  the  outlying  English  canton- 
ment the  boom  of  the  gun  on  the  ridge  this  morning  produces  in 
the  lines  of  the  three  regiments  and  in  the  bun'galows  of  their 
officers  an  immediate  awakening  and  a  bustle  and  movement  it 
has  not  done  for  many  months  back.  By  sunrise  the  three  regi- 
ments and  the  battery  of  artillery  are  all  on  the  general  parade- 
ground  ;  and  by  that  time  all  those  in  whose  fate  we  are 
interested,  or  whose  names  we  have  occasion  to  mention,  are 
gathered  together  there  too.  Colonel  Barnes  and  Major  Coote 
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and  Colonel  Grey  are  of  course  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
regiments ;  and  little  Brigadier  Moss  is  there  on  his  charger, 
•with  his  aide-de-camp  behind  him,  in  command  of  the  whole. 
And  there  among  the  spectators  is  little  Mrs.  Moss  in  her  big 
barouche,  and  Major  Fane  and  Mrs.  Fane  in  their  carriage,  and 
Beatrice  and  Lilian  Fane  on  horseback;  and  Maud  and  Agnes 
Hilton  have  ridden  out  with  their  father;  and  Mrs.  Hilton  has 
driven  herself  out  in  the  dog-cart  (though  it  is  held  by  many  that 
it  is  not  proper  for  a  lady  to  enter  a  dog-cart,  much  less  drive 
herself  in  one).  May  Wynn  and  her  father  have  come  round  this 
way  in  their  usual  morning  drive,  and  Lennox  is  by  the  side  of 
their  carriage  on  his  famous  coal-black  war-horse.  And  William 
Hay  is  with  his  regiment ;  and  Tommy  Walton  and  Loo  Hill, 
those  youthful  warriors,  are  with  theirs ;  and  Tommy's  heart  beats 
fast  as  he  gazes  at  Lilian  Fane  lounging  easily  on  her  horse.  And 
here  are  Dr.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Campbell  and  their  dear  little 
daughter,  with  her  beautiful  golden  hair ;  '  Jock '  looms  very  large 
in  the  little  Victoria  phaeton.  And  here  is  Mr.  Melvil  in  his  drag. 
With  the  exception  of  the  coachmen,  and  grooms,  and  the  bearers 
and  ayahs  in  charge  of  the  little  white-faced  children,  there  are 
no  natives  here  but  the  sepoys  in  their  long  serried  ranks,  and 
the  artillerymen  with  the  guns.  The  spectators  consist  entirely 
of  the  English  ladies  with  their  children  and  the  Englishmen  in 
the  civil  employ  of  the  Government.  The  function  is  purely  an 
English  one ;  it  does  not  concern  the  people  of  the  town ;  at  all 
events,  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  them  here. 

The  Brigadier  having  taken  up  his  position  in  front  of  the 
troops,  the  business  of  the  morning  begins.  The  proclamation, 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  the  general  order  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  is  read  out.  The  circumstances  attending  the 
outbreak  in  the  34th  Kegiment  of  Native  Infantry,  which  formed 
the  beginning  of  the  great  Mutiny  (then  took  place  the  first 
shedding  of  the  blood  which  was  to  flow  in  such  torrents  after- 
wards) are  detailed  at  considerable  length.  They  are  already 
known  to  everyone  present,  and  are  not  listened  to  very  attentively. 
Old  Barnes's  thoughts  are  away  at  his  bungalow,  with  that  folded 
blanket  in  which  his  supply  of  ice  for  the  day  had  been  brought 
from  the  store-pit,  and  peeping  into  which  before  he  left  he  had 
seen  how  distressingly  small  the  quantity  was.  And  young  Walton 
is  thinking  only  of  Lilian  Fane.  And  the  Soubahdar  Rustum 
Khan,  and  the  Soubahdar  Matadeen  Panday,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  men  of  their  respective  regiments,  are  wondering  how  far  off 
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the  mutinous  regiments  from  Abdoolapore  may  at  this  moment  be. 
More  attention  is  paid  to  the  latter  part  of  the  manifesto.  The 
army  of  Bengal  is  reminded  that  the  Government  of  India  has 

*  never  interfered  to  con  strain  its  soldiers  in  matters  affecting  their 
religious  faith.'    There  were  many  more  such  laborious  sentences. 

*  It  had  no  desire  to  do  so  now.   It  had  so  assured  the  sepoys  already.' 
If  they  'refused  to  believe  these  assurances,  and  to  allow  sus- 
picions to  take  root  in  their  minds,  and  to  grow  into  disaffection, 
insubordination,  and  mutiny,  the  fault  is  their  own  and  the  punish- 
ment will  be  upon  their  heads.     That  it  will  be  a  sharp  and  cer- 
tain punishment  the  Governor-General  in  Council  warns  them.' 

Strange  to  think — though,  of  course,  the  thought  did  not  occur 
to  any  of  the  English  people  present — that  the  threatening  came 
from  that  sprinkling  of  Englishmen  and  was  addressed  to  that 
mass  of  dark-faced  men ;  that  the  threatened  outnumbered  the 
threateners  by  more  than  twenty  to  one  ;  that  the  physical  force 
was  entirely  on  their  side.  Then  the  old  Brigadier  addresses  a 
few  words  to  the  men.  He  has  served  with  them  for  forty  years 
and  has  always  been  their  friend.  Let  them  prove  true  to  their 
salt.  Their  honour  and  their  interests  went  together. 

In  one  regiment  that  'ruffling  blade,'  that  man  of  the  world, 
the  Mahomedan  Soubahdar  Eustum  Khan,  who  has  been  in 
many  curious  scenes  and  situations,  is  thinking  how  strange  it  is 
that  the  adventure  upon  which  he  is  now  about  to  enter  should 
be  so  dramatically  begun.  And  that  Brigadier  Moss  and  all  the 
other  officers  should  be  going  through  this  ceremony  quite 
unconscious  of  the  near  approach  of  the  mutineers  from  Abdoola- 
pore— that  those  English  ladies  should  be  lolling  in  their  carriages 
quite  unconscious  of  the  impending  danger — affords  the  crooked 
Brahmin  soul  of  the  Hindoo  Soubahdar  Matadeen  Panday  in 
another  regiment  a  huge  delight.  And  though  the  dusky  faces  of 
the  sepoys  show  no  trace  of  any  emotion,  the  hearts  of  many  among 
them  are  greatly  moved  at  the  thought  of  what  the  next  half- 
hour  may  bring  forth  :  some  are  elated,  some  greatly  cast  down. 
But  now  the  business  is  over.  The  three  regiments  march  off  to 
their  respective  lines.  The  little  crowd  of  white-faced  spectators 
disperses  :  the  lighter  roll  of  their  carriage-wheels  mingling  with 
the  rumble  of  the  guns.  The  76th  has  to  furnish  the  city  guards 
for  the  ensuing  week :  these  are  told  off  at  once  on  the  parade- 
ground  and  march  to  the  city  direct,  William  Hay  being  in 
command  of  them. 

26—2 
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William  Hay  has  dismissed  his  men  at  the  Jumoo  Gate ;  he 
rides  on  straight  to  the  Fanes'  house,  which  is  not  very  far  off. 
He  finds  Major  Fane  and  Mrs.  Fane  and  the  two  girls  seated 
together  in  the  broad  pleasant  western  verandah  which  looks  out 
on  the  garden,  in  which,  if  no  flowers  are  brightly  blooming,  plenty 
of  birds  are  merrily  singing  and  piping.  The  chota  hazree  (or, 
*  little  breakfast ')  was  eaten  before  they  went  out ;  but  fruit  is  very 
refreshing  after  the  morning  ride,  and  so  a  number  of  yellow 
musk-melons  have  been  set  out  on  a  little  table,  and  Lilian  is  busy 
conveying  the  fragrant  golden  morsels  to  her  fragrant  rosy  lips. 

*  Have  some  mango-fool,  Will,'  says  Lilian  to  Hay  as  he  seats 
himself,  pointing  to  a  full  bottle  of  that  delicious  compound,  which 
has  been  made  early  in  the  morning  and  set  in  a  freezing  mixture 
to  cool. 

*  Oh,  I  had  my  tea  before  I  went  out,'  says  Hay. 

'Of  course  I  know  that,'  says  Lilian.  'But  you  must  have 
mango-fool  too.' 

*  No,  I  thank  you.' 

*  Oh  yes,  you  must,'  and  she  fills  him  out  half  a  tumblerful. 
And  then  Lilian  quietly  watches  her  brother-in-law  to  be.     Hay 
makes  a  little  too  much  of  his  disregard  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  or  rather  of  all  eating  and  drinking.     *  I  do  not  care  what  I 
eat,'  '  I  eat  to  live,  but  do  not  live  to  eat,'  were  sayings  a  little 
too  frequent  in  his  mouth.     He  makes  too  great  a  parade  of  his 
indifference.     He  makes  too  much  of  a  concern  of  his  unconcern. 
Lilian  likes  to  amuse  herself  with  this  little  weakness  of  his.    She 
likes  to  draw  him  out.     She  will  exaggerate  her  own  delight  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  palate,  which  is  naturally  keen  enough.     She 
will  use  that  strong  language  loved  of  girls  to  express  her  liking, 
often  pretended  and  got  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  for  some 
dish  or  drink,  until  she  arouses  him  into  admonition  and  reproof. 
She  (  dotes  '  on  this  (perhaps  guava-jelly),  and  she  'adores '  that  (it 
may  be  mango-preserve),   and  this  is  *  awfully    nice,'  and  that 
is   'perfectly  heavenly — quite   divine,'   two   phrases    which   are 
always  sure  to  draw  forth  his  animadversion,  to  'fetch  him,'  as 
Lilian  expressed  it.     Then  he  will  reason  with  her  upon  her  waste 
of  feeling,  on  her  misuse  of  language  : '  heavenly  '  applied  to  some- 
thing to  eat,  a  sweetmeat — '  divine '  applied  to  something  to  drink, 
a  sherbet.     Then  Lilian  will  put  on  a  pretty  penitent  air,  and, 
possessing  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  she  will  laugh  in  her 
sleeve  at  this  solemn  exaggeration  of  petty  things;   and  then 
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Beatrice  will  get  angry :  she  likes  not  this  fooling  of  her  lover  : 
and  this  adds  to  Lilian's  mischievous  delight. 

'  The  Bwigadeeah '  (that  was  a  very  difficult  word  for  him) 

*  made  a  vewy  good  speech  this  morning,'  says  Major  Fane  to  Hay. 

*  Yes ;    a   very   good  one,'   says   Hay,  as   he    stretches   out   his 
hand  and  seizes  the  tumbler  with  the  mango-fool  in  it,  in  an 
indifferent,  unconscious  sort  of  a  way.     Hay  eats  as  if  he  had  no 
more  taste  of  the  food  he  puts  into  his  mouth  than  the  upper  and 
nether  mill-stones  of  the  wheat  put  between  them  :  as  if  he  put  it 
there  merely  to  be  ground.     Most  people  have  their  weaknesses, 
the  '  defect  of  their  qualities ' ;  but  William  Hay  was  a  very  fine 
fellow  all  the  same. 

Lilian  watches  that  careless,  indifferent  seizing  of  the  tumbler 
with  huge  delight. 

4  It  ought  to  have  a  good  effect  on  the  sepoys,'  says  Major  Fane. 

'  It  was  hardly  needed,'  says  Hay,  as  he  raises  the  tumbler 
and  empties  it  in  one  or  two  quick,  hasty,  unthinking,  untasting 
gulps :  lets  his  mouth  receive  it  and  his  throat  swallow  it  without 
any  concern  of  his  own.  Lilian's  bright  eyes  twinkle. 

'You  should  not  drink  off  mango-fool  like  that,'  she  says. 
4  You  do  not  get  the  taste  of  it.  You  ought  to  eat  it  spoonful  by 
spoonful,  as  you  will  see  me  do  just  now  when  I  have  finished  this 
delicious  melon.  How  I  dote  on  melons  !  This  is  a  divine  one.' 

'  Some  one  dwiving  vewy  fast,'  says  Major  Fane,  with  his  quiet 
drawl,  as  the  metalled  road  that  runs  by  the  house  rings  with  the 
sharp  strokes  of  a  horse's  hoofs.  Those  iron-bound  hoofs  strike 
the  road  faster  than  ever  lightest  hammer  tapped  on  anvil ;  that 
horse  must  be  a  very  fast  one  and  going  at  topmost  speed. 

'  He  is  coming  in  here,  whoever  it  is,'  says  Hay.  There  is  a 
rapid  roll  of  wheels  along  the  avenue  leading  up  to  the  fine  large 
portico  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

*  Give  me  some  of  the  mango-fool,  Lilian,'  says  Major  Fane. 
But  at  this  moment  a  servant  approaches  the  verandah  and  says 
that  Mr.  Melvil  is  in  his  buggy  under  the  porch  and  desires  to 
speak  with  Major  Fane  there.  The  Major  rises  from  his  chair  in 
his  usual  leisurely  way  and  passes  into  the  house  with  his  usual 
quiet  saunter.  Then  the  same  servant  comes  back  with  the  mes- 
sage that  Major  Fane  will  not  need  his  own  buggy  now,  as  Mr. 
Melvil  has  taken  him  to  the  Arsenal,  that  his  breakfast  is  to  be 
sent  to  him  there  as  usual,  and  that  some  of  the  mango-fool  is  to 
go  with  it. 
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And  now  Mrs.  Fane  goes  into  the  house  to  fulfil  some  of  her 
early  morning  household  duties.  And  Lilian,  after  lingering  for 
a  little  while  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  annoying  the  lovers 
with  her  unwelcome  presence,  has  compassion  on  them,  and 
departing  leaves  them  to  the  supreme  enjoyment  of  their  own 
company.  They  cannot  enjoy  it  very  long,  for  the  tatees  or  grass 
screens  have  to  be  placed  against  the  doorways  of  this  western 
verandah.  And  now  Hay  has  mounted  his  horse  and  is  riding 
back  to  his  temporary  quarters.  He  is  lounging  easily  along 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  by  the  side  of  the  road,  when  he  is 
met  by  one  of  his  men,  who  makes  him  a  communication  that 
causes  him  to  dash  forward  at  full  speed. 


CHAPTER  XYII. 

TRAPPED. 

*  WHAT  is  it,  Melvil  ? '  asks  Major  Fane,  as  he  gets  to  the  side  of 
the  buggy  in  which  that  gentleman  is  seated;  they  had  already 
met  and  exchanged  the  usual  greetings  on  the  parade-ground. 

*  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  the  cavalry  regiment  at  Abdool- 
apore  has  mutinied ' 

<  Oh ! ' 

*  So  have  the  two  infantry  regiments.' 
'Ah!' 

'And  the  three  together  are  marching  for  this  place — are 
now  within  a  few  miles  of  it.' 

Mr.  Melvil  is  a  courageous,  a  proudly  courageous  man ;  but 
he  is  the  man  in  supreme  authority  here,  and  his  responsibility 
is  a  heavy  one.  He  has  charge  of  this  great  city,  and  the  charge 
is  no  light  one.  When  speaking  to  Mrs.  Hilton,  the  night  of  his 
entertainment,  he  had  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  a  rising  in  that 
city ;  but  he  knows  that  there  are  turbulent  classes  in  it  which 
may  be  aroused  at  any  moment  to  deeds  of  violence  and  mischief. 
He  cannot  prevent  his  words  from  being  a  little  hurried  as  he 
makes  mention  of  the  near  approach  of  this  large  body  of 
mutineers.  But  Major  Fane  only  says  '  Haw  ! ' 

'  I  was  about  to  drive  down  to  my  office  when  I  got  the  news. 
I  sent  my  orderly  off  with  it  to  the  Brigadier  and  then  came 
straight  to  you.  We  must  keep  them  out  of  the  city,  and  it 
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occurred  to  me  that  they  might  try  and  get  in  at  your  water- 
gate  '  (this  was  one  of  the  two  gates  of  the  Arsenal  and  opened 
directly  on  to  the  river  bank).  '  If  you  will  have  that  closed,  I  will 
go  on  and  have  the  River  Gate '  (this  was  the  gate  of  the  city  to 
which  the  bridge -of-boats  across  the  river  led  up)  *  closed  also.  I  can 
drive  you  to  the  Arsenal.  We  had  better  go  at  once.  There  is  no 
need  to  frighten  the  ladies.  It  will  be  better  to  keep  this  infor- 
mation to  ourselves  until  the  gates  are  closed.  All  will  be  safe 
then.'  '  All  wight ! '  says  Fane,  and  then,  calling  for  his  hat,  he 
gives  the  message  about  his  breakfast  and  the  mango-fool,  and 
jumps — no,  mounts  leisurely — into  the  buggy.  As  they  are 
whirling  along,  Melvil  says  : 

*  I  suppose  Moss  will  send  a  regiment  down  into  the  city  ,ajb 
once  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  so.' 

'  Do  you  think  the  regiments  here  are  to  be  depended  upon  ?  ' 

4 1  do  not  know  about  the  76th ;  it  has  been  shaky  before. 
But  I  should  think  the  others  are :  the  Grenadiers  most 
certainly.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  how  these  fellows  have  managed  to  get 
as  far  as  this,  how  they  were  allowed  to  get  away  from  Abdool- 
apore  after  they  had  mutinied — Abdoolapore  with  its  mass  of 
English  troops :  the  Rifles  and  the  Carabineers  and  the  Bengal 
Horse  Artillery.' 

*  They  got  away  at  night.' 

*  But  the  English  troops  must  be  after  them.     It  will  not  be 
long  before  they  are  here  too— — ' 

That  was  to  be  the  thought  of  every  one.  That  was  to  be  the 
supposition  which  was  to  govern  the  events  of  the  day.  On  it 
everything  was  to  turn.  The  arrival  of  the  pursuing  force  of 
purely  English  troops  was  to  be  confidently  looked  for,  confidently 
waited  for,  all  day  long. 

They  have  reached  the  cityward  gate  of  the  Arsenal :  Mr. 
Melvil  does  not  drive  in,  but  pulls  up  his  flying  little  mare 
just  without  it.  They  are  not  surprised  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
new  sepoy  guard  out  and  under  arms,  for  they  know  that  it  has 
just  relieved  the  old  one.  But  Fane  is  surprised  to  see  here  a 
number  of  his  employes  who  should  have  been  busy  at  work  in 
the  shops  within.  And  no  sooner  has  his  foot  touched  the 
ground  than  several  of  them  rush  up  to  him  crying  with  open 
mouths : 
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*  Cherisher  of  the  poor !    Your  Highness  !     The  sepoys  from 
Abdoolapore  are  marching  on  the  city.     You  can  see  them  from 
the  top  of  the  wall.' 

'  See  them  ! '  and  Mr.  Melvil  jumps  out  of  the  buggy  too,  in 
order  to  see  for  himself.  The  two  Englishmen  hurry  up  the  nearest 
ramp  that  leads  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  wall  on  the  river  face 
of  the  Arsenal,  and  which  forms  a  part  of  the  circumvallation  of 
the  town.  There  is  the  long  line  of  the  bridge-of-boats ;  and 
there,  a  little  beyond  the  head  of  it,  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
stream,  is  Mirzagunje,  an  over-river  suburb,  a  small  town  in 
itself ;  and  beyond  that  stretches  the  wide  level  plain  across  which 
runs  the  road  leading  up  to  the  bridge-of-boats.  There  it 
lies  in  a  dead  straight  line  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Their 
eyes  scan  it  eagerly,  but  they  see  no  moving  body  of  troops 
upon  it. 

*  You  said  you  saw  them,'  says  Major  Fane  to  the  workman, 
who  had  come  up  with  them. 

'They  must  have  passed  into  Mirzagunje,'  says  the  man. 
The  road  ran  right  through  the  suburb,  which  had  in  fact  grown 
up  along  it.  '  There  they  are  ! '  he  adds  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost 
excitement.  And  now  a  troop  of  horsemen,  in  the  well-known 
French  grey  uniform  of  the  Company's  regular  cavalry,  appears  on 
the  open  space  between  the  suburb  and  the  bridge-of-boats,  and 
proceeds  to  take  possession  of  the  head  of  the  bridge  in  the 
orthodox  fashion,  according  to  the  teaching  of  its  English  officers. 

'  (rood  ! '  says  Major  Fane. 

Then  appear  some  more  squadrons,  and  these  push  rapidly 
across  the  bridge. 

1  To  seize  the  other  end  of  it  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  cut,' 
says  Major  Fane — 'that  might  have  been  done  had  we  known 
they  were  coming.' 

'  Good  Heaven !  I  may  be  too  late  to  get  the  Kiver  Gate  shut,' 
cries  Mr.  Melvil,  as  he  hurries  down  the  incline  and  rushes  out  of 
the  gate.  '  Send  word  of  this  to  the  Brigadier,'  he  shouts  to  Fane 
as  he  jumps  into  his  buggy  and  dashes  away.  The  gateway  he 
has  just  left  and  the  one  he  wishes  to  reach  are  not  far  apart  in  a 
straight  line  ;  but  the  water-course,  and  the  houses  and  gardens 
along  its  bank,  lie  between,  and  he  must  go  a  long  way  round  to 
get  from  one  to  the  other.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  little  mare 
he  is  driving  is  one  of  the  fastest  trotters  in  India,  and  the  bridge 
across  the  river  is  long  and  the  traffic  across  it  just  now  in  full 
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flow.     He  ought  to  reach  the  gateway,  not  only  before  the  muti- 
neers have  got  to  it,  but  before  they  have  all  passed  over  the  bridge. 

But  there  was  one  as  much  bent  on  that  Kiver  Grate  being 
kept  open  and  not  closed,  as  Mr.  Melvil  was  on  its  being  closed 
and  not  kept  open — one  who  had  been  watching  that  first  emer- 
gence of  the  troops  from  the  suburb  across  the  river  and  their 
taking  possession  of  the  head  of  the  bridge  with  as  keen  an 
interest  as  he.  She  is  eagerly  looking  down  on  the  bridge-of- 
boats  now — she,  for  it  was  the  Sikunder  Begum.  She  had  stepped 
out  on  to  the  balcony  of  her  chamber  that  morning  when  the 
morning  star  was  still  blazing  brightly  in  the  saffron-tinged  sky, 
before  the  morning  gun  had  sent  forth  its  roar  from  the  ridge, 
before  the  strong-voiced  muezzin  had  made  strenuous  proclama- 
tion of  the  greatness  of  his  God  from  the  top  of  the  lofty  minaret. 
From  the  earliest  moment  that  she  could  see  across  the  river  her 
eye  had  been  bent  on  the  long  straight  line  of  road  beyond  the 
transpontine  suburb. 

While  the  English  girls  had  been  donning  their  riding-habits 
and  the  English  officers  their  uniforms ;  while  the  regiments  were 
drawn  up  on  parade ;  while  the  Government  manifesto  was  being 
read  out;  while  the  Brigadier  was  making  his  appeal,  she  had 
been  on  the  watch.  The  saffron  tint  has  faded  away.  The  great 
concave  of  the  sky  has  assumed  that  sober  grey  tint,  as  if  it  were 
made  of  lead,  which  it  wears  during  most  days  of  the  year.  The 
clear  bright  light  has  broadened  over  the  land.  The  great  orb 
has  lifted  itself  above  the  full,  low,  level  line  of  the  horizon.  But 
still  they  come  not.  In  a  few  hours  the  whole  of  that  extensive 
view  will  become  invisible  in  the  excessive  sunshine.  But  just 
now  it  stands  out  clear.  The  line  of  road  is  quite  distinct.  But 
there  is  no  moving  mass  upon  it.  Still  they  come  not.  But  what 
is  that  now — that  long  trailing  cloud  of  dust,  too  long  even  for  a 
great  herd  of  cattle  ?  And  it  is  coming  this  way ;  at  this  morning 
time  the  herds  of  cattle  would  be  leaving  the  city  and  not  returning 
to  it,  would  be  going  in  the  other  direction.  The  dust-cloud  draws 
nearer  and  nearer.  It  is  they.  She  can  distinguish  the  uniforms. 

'  Heera  I '  she  calls,  in  her  sharp  and  clear,  her  thin  but  ring- 
ing voice.  The  dull-faced  slave-girl  comes  up  to  the  doorway 
outside  which  the  Begum  is  standing. 

*  Call  Jhundoo  Khan — quick — run !  Make  long  legs,  you 
black-faced  witch  ! '  she  calls  after  her,  as  the  girl  hurries  across 
the  wide  floor  of  the  beautiful  chamber. 

26—5 
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*  Look  !  Jhundoo  Khan — what  is  it  you  see  there  ?  '  cries  the 
Begum,   when  the   eunuch  stands  beside   her.     (What  a  great 
contrast  in  their  stature  :  she  so  short — he,  or  it,  so  tall !)   *  There 
on  the  road,  where  the  dust  is.' 

'  The  great  cloud  of  dust  ? ' 

*  Yes — yes ' 

'  Rissalah '    (cavalry),   says   Jhundoo   Khan.     '  Sipahi   log ' 
(sepoys),  he  adds. 

*  It  is  they ! '  cries  the  Begum.     *  They  will  soon  have  passed 
through  Mirzagunje  and  got  to  the  bridge.     Tell  Hyder  Ali ' — 
an  officer  of  the  Nuwab's  troops — *  to  hurry  down  with  twenty 
men  to  the  River  Gate  and  take  possession  of  it.   The  sepoys  will 
make  no  opposition  ;  if  they  do,  let  him  say  he  has  the  Nuwab's 
orders.     He  must  seize  the  gate  and  keep  hold  of  it.     He  must 
not  let  it  be  closed  on  any  account.    On  his  head  be  it !    Quick ! ' 

As  the  foot-passengers  tumble  out  of  the  way,  they  marvel  more 
than  ever  at  the  wonderful  speed  of  the  Commissioner  Sahib's 
well-known  little  mare.  How  she  devours  the  road !  Now  to  one  of 
the  gateways  of  the  Ghilani  Bagh,  and  into  the  garden,  and  across 
it.  What  foolish,  useless  twists  and  windings  in  the  road  !  But 
at  all  events  there  is  nothing  upon  it  but  the  sunshine.  And  now 
out  of  the  garden  and  on  to  another  public  road ;  along  the  side 
of  the  watercourse  for  a  while ;  over  the  bridge  by  the  mills,  with 
a  sharp  turn  which  nearly  swings  the  syce  from  off  the  little  seat 
behind ;  madly  sharp  round  many  another  corner,  for  this  road  is 
a  bye  one,  not  laid  out  straight,  running  in  zig-zags ;  but  it  is  the 
short  cut  to  the  main  road  which  runs  up  from  the  River  Gate 
to  Star  Street ;  and  it  has  soon  conducted  Mr.  Melvil  thither. 
At  this  early  morning  hour  this  great  thoroughfare  is  thronged 
with  Hindoos  going  down  to  the  river  to  bathe  or  returning  from 
it,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Melvil  had  expected  some  delay  here, 
but  nothing  like  the  delay  he  actually  encounters ;  the  road  is  not 
now,  as  usual,  loosely  thronged  with  loose  family  groups  strolling 
quietly  down  to  the  river,  or  strolling  back  still  more  quietly,  so 
as  not  to  destroy  the  cooling  effects  of  the  bath — with  people 
going  this  way  and  that,  easily  and  with  no  special  intensity  of 
purpose  ;  but  it  is  densely  and  compactly  crowded  ;  the  members 
of  each  family  have  now  drawn  closely  together  into  a  compact 
mass,  and  the  movement  is  now  wholly  in  one  direction;  the 
tide  sets  in  from  the  gate :  the  crowd  is  rushing  one  way,  up  from 
the  Gate  and  towards  Star  Street,  with  a  passionate  intensity  of 
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purpose.  For  those  composing  the  crowd  belong  mostly  to  the 
better,  the  wealthier,  the  banking,  money-lending,  trading  classes 
of  the  town,  and  they  have  been  desperately  anxious,  from  the 
moment  they  became  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  mutinous 
regiments,  to  get  back  to  their  homes,  and  shops,  and  warehouses — 
to  get  their  wives  and  daughters,  their  children  laden  with  orna- 
ments, within  doors ;  desperately  anxious  to  get  back  to  their 
shops  in  order  to  put  up  the  shutters — back  to  their  houses  in  order 
to  close  the  heavy  gates  and  get  the  valuables  under  ground :  fast 
homeward,  if  only  to  get  their  trembling  wives  and  daughters  out 
of  the  open,  to  save  them  from  injury  and  violence,  from  the 
ribaldry  with  regard  to  which  they,  the  husbands  and  fathers,  are 
so  sensitive,  and  to  which  the  Company's  sepoys,  grown  insolent, 
are  so  prone  even  in  peace  time. 

Order  and  security  have  reigned  in  the  town  under  the  Eng- 
lish rule  :  but  the  [memory  of  the  evil  times  before  it  has  not 
yet  passed  away.  The  last  sack  was  not  so  long  ago  but  that  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  many  of  them  had  witnessed  that  scene  of 
horror  and  told  them  of  it.  If  no  such  general  sack  is  held  pos- 
sible under  the  strong  rule  of  the  English,  there  may,  at  all  events, 
be  a  period  of  lawlessness  and  disorder,  in  which  they,  the  people 
with  something  to  lose,  will  be  the  ones  to  suffer. 

And  so  it  is  in  vain  that  the  groom,  jumping  down  from  his 
seat  and  running  ahead,  calls  out :  *  Make  way  for  the  Commissioner 
Sahib — the  Commissioner  Sahib — Milmil  Sahib  ! '  At  any  other 
time  the  mere  mention  of  Mr.  Melvil's  name  would  have  opened 
a  way  for  him  through  the  densest  crowd.  But  now  he  can  only 
get  on  little  by  little — by  taking  advantage  of  every  opening. 
He  could  not  have  got  on  at  all  had  not  the  crowds  been  com- 
posed so  largely  of  women  and  children,  of  families  trying  to  keep 
as  close  together  as  possible.  However,  he  gets  on  little  by  little. 
And  now  he  is  nearing  the  gateway.  And  now  a  strange  thing 
happens.  He  suddenly  finds  the  interval  between  himself  and  the 
gateway  completely  open  and  free  ;  and  every  moment  that  open 
space  increases.  The  tail  end  of  the  crowd  recedes  from  the 
gateway  as  the  rear  rank  of  a  regiment  might  have  done.  There 
falls  upon  the  road  that  sudden  sense  of  vacuity,  and  solitariness, 
and  silence  that  attends  the  passing  away  of  a  crowd.  As  Mr. 
Melvil  jumps  out  of  the  buggy  and  advances  towards  the  gateway, 
he  finds  himself  absolutely  alone  in  front  of  it.  How  is  it  that 
there  are  no  people  coming  through  it  now?  How  is  it  that  there 
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is  no  sentry  on  guard  ?  He  passes  into  the  gateway — he  has 
approached  it  from  one  side.  There  is  no  one  in  the  long  vaulted 
passage  but  the  blind  beggar  who  sits  there  every  day  asking  for 
alms.  Where  are  the  men  of  the  guard  ? — they  have  their  quarters 
in  the  gateway.  He  passes  out  of  the  gateway,  and  then  he 
understands  it  all.  The  flow  of  the  stream  has  been  suddenly 
cut  off,  the  procession  suddenly  severed. 

Along  the  road  on  the  right-hand  side  stand  the  sepoys  of  the 
guard  in  their  uniforms  and  with  their  arms  in  their  hands ; 
along  the  road  on  the  left-hand  side,  the  river-bank  side,  stand 
a  body  of  the  Nuwab's  troops  and  a  squadron  of  the  newly  arrived 
rebel  cavalry,  and  behind  the  ranks  of  these  are  huddled  together 
the  rest  of  the  crowd  of  bathers  who  would  otherwise  have  gone 
rushing  through  the  gate.  The  passage  through  the  gateway  is 
kept  clear  for  the  main  body  of  mutineers,  whose  near  approach  is 
announced  by  a  great  cloud  of  dust  a  little  way  farther  down  the 
road.  As  Mr.  Melvil  comes  out  of  the  gateway  and  stands  still 
and  looks  around  him,  taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  there  is 
a  sudden  silence,  a  concentration  of  all  eyes  upon  him.  It  is  a 
curious  situation.  The  sepoys  of  the  guard  and  the  Nuwab's 
men  look  at  him  with  anxious  eyes,  for  they  know  who  he  is — the 
Burra  Sahib  (big  man),  the  representative  of  the  mysterious 
Company  which  wields  an  imperial  sway ;  and  he  has  caught 
them  in  the  very  act  of  aiding  the  mutineers.  Then  a  voice 
shouts  down  from  a  window  in  the  gateway  :  '  He  is  by  himself; 
there  is  no  one  behind  him  ' — and  then  the  troopers  from  Abdoola- 
pore,  with  whom  the  sanctity  attaching  to  the  person  of  an 
Englishman  in  India  has  been  broken — whose  swords  bear  the  stain 
of  the  blood  of  their  English  officers,  and  of  their  wives  and 
children — raise  a  shout  of  '  Mar  Feringhee  sola  ko!  ' — *  Slay  the 
Feringhee  brother-in-law! '  (brother-in-law  is  a  very  opprobrious 
epithet  in  the  East),  a  cry  to  be  heard  terribly  often  in  the  coming 
months — and  then  two  of  them  dash  forward  with  their  drawn 
swords  in  their  hands. 

There  is  nothing  now  for  Mr.  Melvil  but  to  run.  As  he 
does  so  there  sweeps  through  him  a  sudden  sense  of  humiliation, 
the  more  especially  as  the  mocking  shout  of  the  sepoys  and  the 
Nuwab's  ragamuffin  rout  of  men,  their  sudden  poise  of  feeling 
gone,  falls  upon  his  ears ;  and  there  arises,  flashes  up,  in  him,  a 
bitter  determination  to  avenge  this  hour.  He  have  to  run  !  He  ! 
— he  who  had  moved  through  the  land  like  a  monarch — and  from 
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these  black  fellows  who  had  bowed  down  to  him  so  obsequiously. 
The  mocking  cries  follow  him.  The  delight  of  bringing  down 
these  mighty  ones  from  their  seats  ;  the  joy  of  inflicting  humilia- 
tion upon  them ;  the  bitter  endurance  of  that  humiliation,  and 
the  bitter  and  bloody  retaliation  for  it,  were  to  find  a  recognisable 
place  in  the  history  of  the  time.  Melvil  could  almost  have 
found  it  in  his  heart  to  fold  his  arms  and  face  them,  and  let  them 
cut  him  down  where  he  stood.  But  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion is  strong.  And  they  shall  not  enjoy  the  triumph  of  taking 
his  life.  lie  shall  live  to  foil  and  punish  them.  And  so  he 
darts  back  through  the  gateway  with  the  troopers  after  him. 
Well  was  it  for  him — or,  perhaps,  after  all,  not  well — that  he  was 
very  swift  of  foot.  He  has  gained  the  buggy  and  mounted  into 
it  safe  :  the  fiery  little  mare  has  dashed  forward  at  headlong  speed. 
So  swiftly  does  she  fly  that  he  must  soon  overtake  the  cityward 
moving  crowd,  the  rearmost  ranks  of  which  have  not  yet  traversed 
even  half  the  distance  between  River  Gate  and  Star  Street.  The  two 
troopers  are  riding  furiously  after  him.  When  he  overtakes  the 
crowd  the  troopers  must  overtake  him.  He  cannot  dash  through 
the  throng.  He  must  be  brought  to  a  sudden  standstill.  He  has 
taken  the  precaution  to  have  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  placed  behind 
the  cushions  of  the  buggy.  But  if  both  the  troopers  set  on  him 
at  once  he  will  not  be  able  to  shoot  more  than  one  of  them ;  and 
he  may  be  set  upon  by  some  in  the  crowd.  There  are,  of  course, 
men  of  all  classes  in  it,  and  race  and  religious  antipathies  are  very 
strong  and  easily  awakened.  If  he  only  had  his  good  horse 
'  Musjid '  under  him  !  But  it  is  no  good  wishing. 

This  broad  straight  road  is  the  new  one.  The  old  one  was  a 
more  winding  one  and  passed  close  by  one  of  the  palace  gates. 
The  ancient  trees  on  either  side  of  it  had  grown  to  a  great  size, 
and  formed  a  magnificent  overarching  avenue ;  it  had  not 
been  abandoned  altogether  therefore,  but  retained  as  a  pleasant 
walk  or  ride.  It  is  not  now  a  driving  road,  but  he  must  take 
it.  The  opening  into  it  is  now  close  before  him.  It  is  a  very 
sharp  and  dangerous  turn ;  but  that  will  afford  him  the  same 
advantage  that  a  double  does  to  a  hare — the  pursuers  will  shoot 
by.  They  do  shoot  by,  and  he  is  dashing  forward  along  his  new 
way  by  himself.  He  flies  over  the  grass-grown,  if  irregular, 
surface  with  but  little  noise,  so  little  noise  that  after  the  quick 
clatter  of  the  mare's  hoofs  on  the  metalled  road  it  seems  like 
silence  —  swiftly  by  the  huge  stems  and  massive  high-raised 
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roots,  and  beneath  the  interlacing  boughs  of  the  ancient  trees ; 
swiftly,  to  the  great  troubling  of  the  pretty  squirrels  play- 
ing about  in  security  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  But  the  two 
troopers  are  soon  on  the  road  too ;  and  they  are  well  mounted 
and  ride  hard.  They  have  now  caught  him  up.  He  tries  to  keep 
well  to  the  left  side  of  the  road,  so  that  they  may  not  be  able  to 
lay  themselves  on  his  left  and  their  right-arm  side.  But  he  had 
now  got  a  pistol  in  his  right  hand,  and  so  had  not  full  command 
of  the  reins,  and  he  has  to  keep  clear  of  the  massive  projecting 
roots.  One  of  these  has  escaped  his  notice,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
it  when  he  sees  it  he  has  to  bear  very  hard  on  the  right  rein,  and 
this  sends  the  tender- mouthed  mare  to  the  right  side  of  the  road. 
A  trooper  seizes  the  opportunity,  and  grazes  by  the  left  wheel  of 
the  buggy,  and  his  arm  is  uplifted  to  strike,  when  there  is  a  flash — 
a  report,  the  man  reels  in  the  saddle,  then  falls  headlong  to  the 
ground,  and  the  riderless  steed  dashes  madly  away.  The  other 
trooper  pulls  up,  either  fearing  a  similar  fate,  or  in  order  to  help 
his  fellow- comrade.  Melvil  reaches  the  end  of  the  road,  and 
deems  himself  safe,  for  cWe  before  him  rises  up  the  Gate 
Magnificent  of  the  palace-fortress.  He  is  rattling  over  the 
drawbridge  ;  he  has  passed  through  the  gateway,  and  pulled  up 
before  the  adjoining  building  in  which  Major  Kent,  the  officer  in 
special  charge  of  the  palace,  has  his  quarters.  He  finds  Kent 
himself  just  descending  from  his  buggy;  he  has  been  up  to  the 
cantonment  to  see  the  Brigadier,  and  hearing  from  him  of  the 
approach  of  the  mutineers  has  hurried  back. 

'  You  have  heard  about  the  mutineers  from  Abdoolapore  ? 
They  are  nearing  the  town,'  calls  out  Kent. 

'  They  are  in  it  by  this  time,'  says  Melvil ;  and  then  he  gives 
a  rapid  account  of  his  experiences  of  the  past  half-hour,  and  says  : 

*  You  must  get  the  gates  of  the  palace  closed — this  one  at 
once.' 

Not  far  from  them  stands  the  Soubahdar  Matadeen  Panday 
with  the  men  of  the  newly-arrived  guard.  These  are  joined,  while 
the  two  Englishmen  are  speaking,  by  the  eunuch  Jhundoo  Khan, 
accompanied  by  five  or  six  of  the  Nuwab's  retainers,  all  armed 
with  sword  and  shield,  and  some  bearing  fire-arms  in  addition. 

Major  Kent  orders  the  sepoys  to  close  the  gates  and  release 
the  rollers  that  raise  the  drawbridge ;  but  not  a  man  stirs. 

'  Do  not  they  understand  what  I  say  ? '  says  Major  Kent, 
turning  to  Matadeen  Panday. 
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*  Your  words  are  clear  enough,'  says  Matadeen  Panday. 

( Then  why  do  they  not  obey  them? '  cries  Major  Kent 
furiously.  He  is  a  choleric  man. 

'  The  Nuwab  Sahib  has  sent  word,'  answers  the  Soubahdar, 
waving  his  hand  towards  the  eunuch,  *  that  the  gate  is  to  be 
kept  open.  The  palace  is  his.' 

Major  Kent  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  stature — over  six  feet 
three — and  of  extraordinary  strength. 

*  We  must  close  the  gates  ourselves,  Melvil,'  -he  cries,  and 
turns  to  move  towards  them. 

The  eunuch  draws  a  huge  horse-pistol  from  the  voluminous 
cummerbund  round  his  waist,  and  stepping  forward  a  pace  or  two, 
so  as  to  diminish  still  further  the  very  small  distance  between 
them,  shoots  poor  Major  Kent  in  the  back — a  felon  stroke.  The 
Englishman's  strength  and  stature  avail  him  nothing  now;  he 
falls  forward  flat  on  his  face. 

'  Seize  him  ! '  shouts,  or  rather  shrieks,  the  eunuch,  pointing  to 
Melvil.  '  Seize  him !  but  do  not  kill  him.  Take  care  you  do  not 
kill  him.  The  Begum  wants  him  for  her  prisoner.' 

And  in  a  few  seconds  Mr.  Melvil  is  standing  there  a  prisoner, 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back. 

And  so  ended  the  first  act  in  the  drama  of  the  day  :  ended  most 
disastrously  for  the  English  interests.  The  absence  from  his  post 
of  the  man  in  supreme  civil  authority  would  have  been  a  great 
misfortune  in  any  case ;  was  the  more  so  when  he  fulfilled  such 
special  functions  as  here ;  was  the  more  so  when  he  was  a  man 
like  Mr.  Melvil,  a  man  of  such  mental  capacity,  such  energy  and 
decision  of  character ;  was  the  greater  because  vigour  and  energy 
were  just  the  qualities  now  wanting  in  the  man  in  chief  military 
command  ;  was  the  greater  because  it  was  not  known  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  day  what  had  become  of  Mr.  Melvil. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

*  KILL   AND    SLAY.' 

THE  mutineers  have  passed  through  Eiver  Gate.  As  the  column 
moves  up  toward  Star  Street  it  is  soon  accompanied  on  either 
flank  by  a  leaping,  shouting,  yelling,  continually  increasing 
crowd  of  men  and  boys,  those  youthful  blackguards  who  play  such 
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a  prominent  part  in  all  popular  commotions.  Along  the  whole 
length  of  the  column  is  a  broad  fringe  of  roughs  and  ruffians.  For, 
as  those  to  whom  a  day  of  disorder  is  likely  to  be  a  day  of  loss  are 
withdrawing  into  their  houses,  so  do  those  to  whom  it  is  likely  to 
be  a  day  of  gain  issue  forth  from  their  dingy,  frowsy  dwelling-  and 
hiding-places.  The  night-birds  fly  forth  ;  the  thieves  and  robbers 
think  that  they  may  to-day  usurp  the  privilege  of  honest  men 
and  pursue  their  calling  openly  under  the  sun — they  need  no  longer 
be  the  minions  of  the  moon.  The  'Devil's  Quarter'  is  already 
on  the  move  ;  for  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  mutineers  has 
begun  to  spread  like  wildfire — not  in  the  usual  understanding  of 
the  phrase,  but  as  the  jungle-fire  really  spreads,  not  in  one  broad 
sheet,  but  fastest  along  the  most  favourable  lines,  so  that  it  may 
reach  to  a  mile  in  one  direction  and  not  extend  a  hundred  yards 
in  another. 

We  must  dwell  on  the  way  the  news  spread,  for  it  greatly 
affected  the  course  of  events  that  day — the  fate  of  many.  Many 
English  people  lost  their  lives  because  the  news  did  not  pene- 
trate soon  enough  into  the  quiet  quarters  in  which  their  houses 
stood.  As  the  jungle-fire  will  run  swiftly  along  a  belt  of  dry 
grass  and  slowly  along  one  of  green  bushes  or  scrub ;  as  the 
flying  sparks  will  kindle  a  conflagration  at  some  distant  point  and 
leave  the  intermediate  space  untouched — so  was  it  here.  The 
news  flew  down  Star  Street  to  its  farthest  extremity,  while  it 
advanced  but  a  little  way  down  many  streets  far  nearer  to  its 
point  of  starting.  Sheitanpara,  the  '  Devil's  Quarter,'  was  in  a 
blaze  while  many  another  quarter  far  nearer  to  the  Kiver  Gate 
lay  in  its  usual  morning  coolness  and  quiet.  While  the  column 
of  mutineers,  with  its  attendant  crowd  of  roughs  and  ragamuffins, 
was  passing  up  the  road  between  Kiver  Gate  and  Star  Street,  there 
was  no  knowledge  of  its  presence  at  the  Bank  House,  though  it 
stood  but  a  few  furlongs  off  that  main  line  of  communication. 
Mrs.  Hilton  and  her  two  daughters  are  seated  in  the  pleasant 
upper  verandah  which  has  command  of  the  public  gardens.  The 
open-air  and  exercise  have  done  Maud  Hilton  good,  and  as  her 
mother  glances  at  the  noble-browed  face  its  usual  expression  of 
calm  steady  strength  now  softened  and  relieved  by  something  she 
is  reading  in  her  book,  she  cannot  but  wonder  in  her  mother's 
heart — sorrowfully  wonder,  for  she  herself  liked  him  very  much — 
that  Philip  Lennox  should  not  have  followed  the  first  promptings 
of  hig  heart.  She  is  not  unjust  to  May  Wynn  :  she  is  a  dear, 
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sweet,  pretty  girl.  But  her  Maud ! — there  is  none  like  her,  no, 
not  one.  Hers  the  lofty  nature  that  would  best  have  matched 
with  his  own.  And  Mrs.  Hilton's  bright  face  is  overcast.  But,  as 
her  younger  daughter  recalls  something  amusing  that  had  happened 
at  the  parade-ground,  it  clears  again  and  she  bursts  out  into  a 
hearty  laugh.  And  as  the  myna,  one  of  the  best  bird-talkers 
in  the  world,  whose  cage  is  hanging  in  the  verandah,  gives  a 
more  than  usually  ludicrous  imitation  of  the  asthmatic  cough 
of  the  old  tailor  (in  India  you  keep  your  own  tailor),  with  whom 
he  has  been  in  the  house  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  by  the  side  of 
whose  carpet  his  big  cage  is  generally  placed,  Mrs.  Hilton  laughs 
out  loud  again,  and  her  laughter  is  so  full  and  hearty  and 
genuine  that  it  is  always  very  contagious,  and  so  they  are  all  soon 
laughing  merrily  together.  And  as  a  servant  comes  in  with  the 
letters  they  all  look  at  him  eagerly,  for  the  mail  was  signalled  at 
Bombay  some  days  ago.  Yes,  here  they  are — English  letters, 
letters  from  England,  letters  from  home.  And  they  are  soon 
absorbed  in  their  contents  and  carried  thousands  of  miles  away. 

*  What  a  great  noise  in  Eiver  Grate  Road,'  says  Agnes,  lifting 
her  head. 

*  There  always  is  a  noise  there  in  the  morning,'  says  Mrs. 
Hilton,  not  lifting  hers. 

And,  while  the  news  has  flown  right  across  the  city  and  far  out 
into  the  country  beyond,  it  has  not  yet  reached  Melvil  Hall ;  its 
usual  stately  quiet  reigns  around  the  splendid  mansion.  While 
Mr.  Melvil  is  a  prisoner  and  captive  (well  might  they  have  been 
prayed  for  in  those  days)  his  large  and  well-ordered  establishment 
is  pursuing  its  usual  routine :  his  dogs  are  being  washed,  his 
horses  groomed,  his  bath  being  filled,  his  clothes  laid  out,  his 
breakfast  prepared. 

The  cantonment  too  is  aflame  :  there  is  a  great  stir  and  bustle 
there.  The  orderly  sent  by  Mr.  Melvil  had  carried  the  news  of 
the  approach  of  the  mutineers  to  the  Brigadier  ;  messengers  sent 
forward  by  the  mutineers  themselves  had  carried  it  to  the  sepoy 
lines,  and  when  the  sepoys  got  back  from  the  parade  they  found 
it  awaiting  them  ;  so  that  when  the  officers  who  had  dispersed  to 
their  bungalows  came  galloping  back  with  urgent  orders  to  turn 
the  men  out  again,  they  were  very  much  surprised  to  find  them 
all  with  their  uniforms  on — they  had  never  taken  them  off. 
There  is  a  great  commotion  in  the  cantonment.  Officers  who  had 
thought  that  they  had  got  out  of  the  sun  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
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are  soon  galloping  about  in  it  again.  Stout  old  Colonel  Barnes, 
having  unbuckled  his  belt  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  thrown  off  his 
jacket,  and  settled  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  cigar  and  a  brandy 
and  soda,  starts  up  from  his  recumbent  posture,  with  a  quickness 
for  which  no  one  would  have  given  him  credit,  as  a  troubled  servant 
rushes  into  the  room  and  gives  him  the  unwelcome  news.  And 
young  Walton  and  young  Hill  have  thrown  off  their  uniforms  and 
are  larking  about  the  house  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  when  the  order 
comes  for  them  to  hurry  back  to  the  lines,  and  they  buckle  on 
their  swords  with  a  new  sensation  and  are  soon  galloping  out  of 
the  compound  side  by  side  on  their  ponies. 

But  while  there  is  all  this  commotion  in  tile  distant  canton- 
ment a  profound  quiet  reigns  in  many  parts  of  the  English 
quarter  within  the  walls  of  the  city  itself.  The  news  of  even  the 
approach  of  the  mutineers  has  not  yet  reached  the  quiet  corner  in 
which  stands  the  Eev.  Mr.  Wynn's  bungalow.  While  Major  Fane 
and  Mr.  Melvil  were  watching  the  first  appearance  of  the  mutinous 
column ;  while  Mr.  Melvil  was  driving  furiously  down  to  Kiver 
Gate ;  while  he  was  rushing  away  from  it  with  the  troopers  after 
him ;  while  he  and  Major  Kent  were  vainly  endeavouring  to  have 
the  gate  of  the  palace  closed,  and  while  the  one  was  being  slain 
and  the  other  taken  prisoner — Mr.  Wynn  was  quietly  teaching  the 
class  which  he  held  every  morning,  gratuitously,  for  the  sons  of 
the  poorer  English  folk  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  would  other- 
wise have  had  no  education  at  all.  The  shadow  of  the  overhanging 
city  wall  has  been  gradually  getting  less  and  less  wide.  The 
curly-tailed  squirrels  are  running  about  under  the  low-branched 
mango-trees.  The  servants  are  busy  with  their  several 
tasks.  May  Wynn  is  engaged  in  her  usual  household  duties,  now 
discharged  with  a  more  scrupulous  care  than  ever.  A  greater 
sense  of  serenity  and  security,  of  peaceful  and  orderly  quiet,  could 
not  have  reigned  around  any  gentleman's  seat  in  England. 

But  to  return  to  the  mutineers,  to  the  men  the  name  of  not  one 
of  whom  appears  on  the  pages  of  history,  though  this  movement  of 
theirs  was  to  produce  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  India — in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  The  news  of  their  approach  has  flown  up  Star 
Street  and  brought  a  dense  throng  of  people  into  the  open  space 
that  lies  between  the  beginning  of  that  street  and  the  palace.  The 
usual  loud  murmur  of  a  crowd  hangs  over  the  throng.  But  when 
the  head  of  the  approaching  column  has  reached  the  point  where 
the  road  from  Kiver  Gate  enters  the  road  leading  from  Star  Street 
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to  the  palace,  to  the  Gate  Magnificent,  a  sudden  silence  succeeds. 
Which  way  will  the  column  turn — to  the  right  towards  Star 
Street,  or  to  the  left  towards  the  gateway  ?  When  it  wheels  to 
the  left  there  is  a  curious  vibration  through  the  crowd,  a 
sudden  expulsion  of  the  hard-held  breath,  a  breaking  of  the 
attitude  of  complete,  absorbed  attention.  And  then  the  officers 
at  the  head  of  the  column  wave  their  swords  and  shout :  '  Nuwab 
Sahib  kifatteh ! '  ('  Victory  to  the  Nuwab  ! ') ;  and  the  cavalry-men, 
coming  immediately  behind  them,  shout,  (Fatteh  Nuwab  Sahibki! ' 
they  being  all  Mahomedans  ;  and  the  sepoys  further  behind,  who 
are  chiefly  Hindoos,  shout,  *  Nuwab  Sahib  ki  jye ! '  (meaning  the 
same)  ;  and  the  crowd  takes  up  the  cry,  and  the  shouts  of  '  Nuwab 
Sahib  ki  jye  I '  and  *  Fateh  Nuwab  Sahib  ki ! '  vibrate  through  the 
air  and  strike  against  the  lofty  battlements,  and  any  one  hearing 
them  might  well  think  that  the  rule  of  the  English  was  over  for 
ever,  and  that  of  the  Nuwab  established  again.  And  now  the 
hoofs  of  the  horses  clang  on  the  iron  bands  and  bolt-heads  of 
the  drawbridge.  And  now  the  head  of  the  column  has  entered 
the  Gate  Magnificent;  and  now  the  whole  of  it  has  passed 
through.  And  as  it  disappears  into  the  palace  the  on-gazers  ex- 
perience a  curious  sudden  shock.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  new 
things  !  What  may  it  forbode  to  them  and  theirs  ? 

As  the  column  enters  through  the  Gate  Magnificent,  every 
window  of  the  palace  looking  down  on  the  wide  enclosure  imme- 
diately within  it  has  its  throng  of  people.  In  the  balconies  before 
them  stand  the  children  and  their  nurses,  and  the  other  female 
servants,  bond  and  free;  while  from  behind  the  jealous  lattices 
are  eagerly  peering  forth  the  many  wives  and  concubines  of  the 
Nuwab  and  the  princes  his  sons.  From  that  lofty  window,  by  the 
side  of  which  lean  those  lofty  ladders  at  which  she  glances  with 
such  a  look  of  satisfaction,  the  Sikunder  Begum,  standing  there  by 
herself,  is  looking  eagerly  down.  In  the  front  of  the  royal  kitchens 
stands  a  throng  of  cooks  and  scullions  and  footmen  and  table- 
attendants  and  pipe-fillers  and  water-coolers.  In  front  of  the 
royal  stables  stand  a  crowd  of  coachmen  and  horse-breakers, 
grass-cutters  and  grooms.  Here  in  front  of  their  quarters  stand 
a  body  of  the  Nuwab's  troops,  looking  very  fierce,  and  not  with- 
holding the  remark  that  now  that  they  have  got  the  chance  they 
will  not  fail  to  show  what  they  are  made  of.  The  four  officers 
in  command  of  the  rebels,  as  we  should  call  them — patriots, 
champions  of  the  faith,  from  another  point  of  view — having 
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halted  their  men,  ride  forward  to  the  inner  gate  of  the  palace  and 
demand  interview  of  the  Nuwab. 

The  poor  Nuwab  !  The  event  that  had  set  the  blood  flowing 
so  fast  in  the  veins  of  every  one  else  had  frozen  it  in  his.  While 
the  Sikunder  Begum  was  joyous  and  triumphant,  he  was  most 
miserable  and  cast-down.  He  had  been  so  from  the  moment 
that  the  Sikunder  Begum  had  sent  him  instant  word  of  the 
appearance  of  the  mutinous  troops.  And  now  the  information 
that  those  pernicious  men  were  under  his  very  windows  very 
nearly  brought  on  that  fit  of  illness  which  would  have  been  so 
welcome.  *  Ay  Muhboob  Ali,'  he  had  wailed  to  his  confidential 
servant  and  friend, '  what  a  word  '  (i.e.  *  matter ') '  of  astonishment 
it  is  that  people  are  not  content,  however  much  they  may  have. 
They  may  have  good  food  and  good  raiment,  beautiful  rooms  and 
beautiful  gardens,  slaves  and  servants,  splendid  equipages  and 
plenty  of  jewellery,  magnificent  jewellery,  and  yet  not  be  content. 
Well  is  it  written  in  the  Koran,  the  exalted,  that  "  if  a  son  of 
Adam  have  two  valleys  full  of  gold  yet  will  he  desire  a  third 
one." ' 

Muhboob  Ali  knew  very  well  that  this  general  remark  had  a 
particular  application,  that  the  son  of  Adam  was  in  reality  a 
daughter  of  Eve ;  the  Nuwab  had  the  Sikunder  Begum  in  his 
mind — the  double  reference  to  the  jewellery  left  no  doubt  of  that. 

'It  is  the  succession  for  her  son  she  wants,'  says  Muhboob 
Ali. 

'  Yes ;  but  by  striving  to  gain  that  she  may  leave  no  throne  to 
be  succeeded  to.  By  striving  to  gain  what  they  have  not  folks 
may  lose  what  they  have.' 

The  Nuwab,  a  quiet  reflective  man,  a  man  with  literary  preten- 
sions (the  professional  flatterers  celebrated  him  as  a  philosopher 
and  a  poet),  a  man  of  words  rather  than  of  actions,  a  platitudi- 
narian, was  fond  of  these  little  balanced  sentences.  They  had 
become  his  mode  of  speech,  and  he  was  likely  to  use  them  at  all 
times,  even  at  such  a  time  as  this.  But,  apart  from  that,  this  set 
expression  and  the  thought  that  gave  rise  to  it  had  been  familiar 
to  him  from  his  own  experience  during  the  last  few  years,  in 
which  the  Sikunder  Begum's  efforts  to  enhance  his  power  and 
privileges  had  led  to  their  curtailment.  It  was  also  born  of 
his  character.  Quieta  non  movere  expressed  the  deepest  feeling 
of  his  heart.  He  was  very  fond  of  quoting  that  saying  of  the 
Prophet,  on  whom  be  peace,  '  Haste  is  of  the  devil,  and  delay  is 
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of  the  All-giving.'  He  was  a  man  of  a  gentle,  timid,  bookish, 
self-indulgent  nature.  In  that  speech  about  food  and  raiment, 
&c.,  he  had  indeed  been  referring  to  the  Sikunder  Begum,  but  it 
had  also  reflected  his  own  feelings.  He  had  everything  that  he 
wanted  :  his  comfortable  private  rooms  and  his  beautiful  public 
halls,  his  airy  bedchamber  and  his  luxurious  hummam ;  his  well- 
cooked  meats  and  his  well-cooled  drinks ;  his  slipper-bearers,  his 
pipe-lighters,  and  his  fanners  ;  his  cooks,  his  confectioners,  and  his 
pretty  page-boys ;  he  had  his  gardens  to  walk  in,  and,  what  he 
liked  still  better,  his  ramparts  to  stroll  along ;  he  had  his  well- 
filled  zenana,  in  which  he  could  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  married  life,  its  latest  and  its  earliest — the  deep 
devoted  love  for  the  old  wife  and  the  passionate  love  for  the  new — 
all  at  the  same  time.  He  had  everything  that  he  wanted ;  and  he 
did  not  desire  to  lose  it.  His  intention  was  to  keep  himself 
personally  as  free  from  this  present  foolish  movement  as  he  could. 
So,  when  a  message  now  arrives  from  the  Sikunder  Begum 
that  the  leaders  of  the  mutineers  wish  to  see  him,  he  takes  refuge 
behind  that  court  etiquette  which  he  knows  that  the  Begum 
herself  would  be  the  last  to  allow  to  be  infringed,  because  it  was 
significant  of  that  dignity  and  power  which  she  wished  to  be 
enhanced  and  not  derogated  from,  and  sends  back  word  that  he  is 
about  to  engage  in  the  important  and  lengthy  ceremonial  of  the 
bath,  and  after  that  he  will  be  occupied  with  that  regal  function, 
his  breakfast,  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  and  so  will  not  be  able  to 
attend  to  any  business  for  some  time  to  come.  And  the  Begum 
is  well  satisfied  that  he  should  take  no  part  in  the  critical  move- 
ments of  to-day.  She  means  to  direct  them  herself.  She 
proceeds  to  the  public  audience-hall,  into  which  the  four  rebel 
leaders  have  been  introduced.  Many  of  those  ranees  and  begums 
who  have  ruled  kingdoms  in  India  with  such  signal  success  have 
sat  in  the  council-chamber  with  their  faces  uncovered  ;  but  they 
have  held  independent  positions,  been  the  actual  rulers — acting 
as  regents  or  occupying  the  throne  in  their  own  person  ;  the 
husband  was  either  dead  or  was  merely  a  prince-consort;  the 
domestic  life  occupied  a  subordinate  position  to  the  public 
life.  But  the  Sikunder  Begum  was  not  in  this  position.  She 
was  simply  one  of  the  Nuwab's  wives,  a  purdah  nashin  (a  sitter 
behind  the  curtain).  She  cannot  act  in  her  own  person,  she  must 
act,  in  a  double  sense,  from  behind  the  veil.  And  so  she  draws 
the  chudder  over  her  face  as  she  enters  the  hall ;  but  she  can  see 
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clearly  enough  through  the  gossamer-like  fabric,  and  she  does 
not  dispose  of  the  folds  so  that  the  beautiful  outlines  of  her 
face  may  not  be  traced  at  all.  After  the  exchange  of  the  usual 
courtesies  and  the  presentation  of  each  of  the  men  by  name,  and 
an  explanation  of  their  relative  positions — the  three  men  com- 
manding the  three  regiments  were  yesterday  the  senior  native 
officers  in  them,  the  man  commanding  the  column  was  yesterday 
only  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  cavalry  regiment,  but  he 
held  high  religious  rank  as  a  suyud,  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet, 
and  he  was  a  bold  energetic  man,  and  in  such  times  the  command 
is  to  him  who  takes  it — the  Begum  proceeds  to  address  the 
individuals  whose  actions  of  yesterday  and  last  night  were  to  have 
such  portentous  consequences  and  whose  names  are  now  as 
unknown  as  those  of  the  fishermen  who  by  means  of  their  dam, 
or  of  the  cultivators  who  by  means  of  their  cut  in  the  bank,  have 
changed  the  course  of  a  river,  devastated  a  province,  and  produced 
a  new  era  in  its  history. 

His  Highness,  His  Mightiness,  the  Sun  of  Prosperity,  the 
Fountain  of  Honour,  the  Ocean  of  Wealth,  the  Nuwab  Sahib 
Bahadur  (exalted)  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  function  of  the  per- 
formance of  his  ablutions.  He  very  much  regrets  that  he  is  not  able 
to  receive  them  and  congratulate  them  and  issue  his  orders  to  them 
in  person.  But  he  has  very  fully  conveyed  his  thoughts  and  wishes 
to  her  and  has  given  her  complete  authority  to  act  at  this  present 
moment  in  his  name.  He  approves  most  highly  of  the  course  they 
have  taken.  He  applauds  their  courage.  He  extols  their  heroism. 
They  have  acted  most  nobly  in  throwing  off  the  allegiance  of  the 
tyrants  and  oppressors  who  would  have  taken  away  their  caste  by 
such  cruel  and  subtle  means,  in  boldly  taking  up  arms  against  them. 
His  Highness  is  delighted  that  they  should  have  come  here,  to 
Khizrabad,  where  it  is  now  his  intention  to  re-establish  his  autho- 
rity at  its  fullest  ancient  height.  When  he  has  re-obtained  the 
power  of  bestowing  titles  and  honours  and  wealth,  he  will  not  fail 
to  remember  those  who  have  helped  him  to  regain  it.  Great 
shall  be  their  reward  :  the  greater  because  of  the  further  exertions 
they  must  now  be  called  upon  to  make.  They  have  made  a  long 
journey,  they  must  be  very  exhausted.  And  yet  it  is  only  now 
that  they  have  arrived  upon  the  scene  of  action.  They  must 
solidify  their  hearts  for  further  efforts.  If  they  seek  rest  now 
they  will  lose  it  for  the  future.  To  ensure  their  future  success, 
to  ensure  their  future  rewards,  to  ensure  their  future  security 
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they  must  not  lay  down  their  arms  just  yet.  It  is  necessary  to 
obtain  immediate  and  full  command  of  the  city,  and  to  overturn 
the  authority  of  the  Christian  dogs  and  drive  them  out  of  the 
place,  or  slay  them,  at  once.  Then  will  they  bring  the  city  people 
on  their  side.  Immediate  possession  must  be  taken  of  all  the  city 
gates  ;  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  as  the  men  on 
guard  at  them  belong  to  the  same  regiment  as  the  men  who  have 
just  admitted  them  through  the  River  Gate  and  the  Gate  Magni- 
ficent of  the  palace.  Here  is  their  senior  native  officer — pointing 
to  Matadeen  Panday,  who  has  also  come  up  into  the  hall — and  he 
shall  go  with  them.  They  must  then  obtain  possession  of  the 
Arsenal.  At  the  gate  of  this,  too,  is  a  guard  of  the  same  regiment ; 
but  there  are  six  or  seven  Englishmen  in  it,  and  possibly  some  of 
their  native  establishment  may  stand  by  them,  and  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  get  in  by  the  gate.  In  that  case  they  must  scale  the 
wall,  which  has  no  ditch  in  front  of  it,  and — praise  be  to  Allah  ! — 
some  ladders  exactly  suited  for  the  purpose  are  standing  ready  in 
the  palace  now.  And  then  they  must  obtain  possession  of  the 
Government  treasury.  As  the  Nuwab  Sahib  has  reasserted  his 
full  and  complete  sovereignty,  all  the  money  in  that  State  Treasury 
now  belongs  to  him :  the  Nuwab  Sahib  has  most  particularly 
desired  her  to  impress  that  upon  them.  The  Treasury  must  not 
be  allowed  to  be  broken  into,  nothing  must  be  taken  out  of  it, 
by  any  one.  She  lays  great  stress  on  the  words.  They  must  see 
to  that.  The  Nuwab  Sahib  lays  that  charge  specially  on  them. 
He  will  take  care  that  neither  they  nor  their  men  shall  be  losers 
by  it.  If  the  evil-doers  of  the  city  are  allowed  to  break  into  the 
Treasury  they  will  leave  nothing  in  it.  And  now  let  them  march 
their  warriors  out  into  Star  Street,  and  there  let  them  have  a  short 
— only  a  short — rest  by  the  side  of  the  shady  masonry  watercourse, 
which  will  supply  them  with  water  to  wash  with  and  drink,  and 
food  shall  be  brought  to  them  from  the  confectioners'  shops.  Then 
let  them  carry  out  the  taking  possession  of  the  city  and  of  the 
Arsenal  and  of  the  Treasury  as  quickly  as  may  be.  And,  as  for  the 
Christian  dogs,  let  them  be  slain  wherever  they  find  them ;  let 
them  all  be  slain — man,  woman,  and  child. 

{To  le  continued.) 
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Rue  Marie-Talboty  Sept.  6th. — There  are  many  street-cries  in 
this  odorous,  irregular  town  of  Dieppe ;  very  pleasant  and  melo- 
dious some  of  them.  Just  now  I  heard  the  fluted  tones  of  the 
pan-pipes  and  saw  a  goat-herd  driving  his  little  flock  past  the  Cafe 
des  Tribunaux,  where  I  sat,  a  modest  consommateur  of  raspail. 
Bearded,  wise,  and  high -smelling,  they  picked  their  way  past  like 
sheiks  returning  from  council  on  the  sea-shore.  The  pipes,  notes 
from  some  shaded  gorge  in  a  Greek  mountain,  rose  quite  tenderly 
above  the  rattle  of  dominoes,  the  noise  of  the  four  fat  men  play- 
ing cards. 

And  in  the  early  morning,  before  the  sun  has  found  time  to 
strike  deeper  into  the  town  than  the  high-peaked  attic  windows  of  the 
Grande  Kue,  when  the  kennels  are  all  flushed  with  water  and  the 
filles-de-chambre  are  slashing  away  at  the  refuse  with  long  brooms, 
there  rises  the  call  of  'Fraises ! /raises  /'  those  delicate  wood  straw- 
berries that  last  into  November.  Only  the  cry  and  nothing  more, 
as  though  good  fruit  needed  no  push  ;  while,  midday,  circles  and 
falls  quite  a  chant  for  the  sweetmeats,  the  mussels  fresh  from  the 
sea ;  and,  for  Le  Petit  Parisien,  as  in  old  London  days  of  the 
Gazette  for  victories,  the  vendor  blows  a  raucous  horn.  Constantly, 
too,  the  heavy  bell  throbs  for  mass,  in  a  great  gush  of  sonorous 
metalry  that  floods  the  sunny  market-square,  with  its  innumerable 
dark  grey  canvas  stalls  and  gaudy  umbrellas  that  shade  the  bright 
clusters  of  flowers : — floats  and  beats  and  dies  away  down  every 
pretty  little  kennel- watered  street,  up  every  slumbering  court. 

Henri. — Little  Henri  and  his  bearer ;  I  being  his  bearer,  see- 
ing all  that  I  have  to  put  up  with  from  him.  He  is  some  twelve 
Dieppe  summers  and  winters,  with  a  shapeless  fat  nose,  a  conical 
head,  and  mouth  and  eyes  like  Paulus,  the  comic  singer.  He  is 
the  house-boy,  and  supposed  to  wait  on  me.  He  is  always  either 
densely  asleep  or  in  a  tempest  of  movement  and  curiosity.  Asleep, 
he  lies  curled  on  the  sofa  in  the  passage  against  the  femme-de- 
chambre's  shoulder,  waiting  for  the  last  of  the  inmates  to  return 
from  the  Casino.  Or  he  wakes  suddenly,  long  after  midnight,  and 
wonders  whether  I  am  in  : — I  who  stepped  over  him  cautiously  at 
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half-past  ten  and  went  to  my  room  on  tiptoe.  I  am  sleeping  like 
a  child  (whatever  that  may  mean,  for  after  all  we  all  sleep  pretty 
much  alike)  when  he  wakes,  frightened  at  the  sea  and  the  silence 
in  the  garden,  darts  into  the  courtyard  and  upstairs ;  down  the 
hollow  wooden  passage  he  flies,  and  beats  my  door  with  his 
knuckles.  Am  I  in,  or  au  cercle?  Will  he  have  longer  to  wait? 

*  Ah,  vous  etes  la  ! '  he  screams,  and  trots  back  to  pull  the  heavy 
iron  garden  gates  half  to  and  go  to  bed.     And  in  the  morning, 
meme  jeu.     Soon  after  seven,  though  I  have  expressly  forbidden 
him  to  come  near  me  till  eight,  he  rushes  in  to  tell  me  I  can  have 
no  sea-water  unless  I  have  a  doctor's  order.     The  Englishman  up 
stairs  who  has  un  tub  has  an  order,  and  I  must  get  one  too.     It 
seems   no   one  may  draw  a  pailful  of  water  from  the  vast  and 
wrinkled  ocean  which  stretches  with  such  broad  majesty  in  front 
of  my  windows  unless  he  can  get  a  doctor  to  say  it  is  necessary 
for  his  health.     With  the  result  that,  next  morning,  in  Henri 
bounds    again,   soon    after   seven,  triumphant  at  his  theft,  and 
determined  to  show  me  without  further  delay  the  milk-pail  full  he 
has  just  managed  to  filch,  without  any  drowsy  sea-god  rising  to 
wave  his  trident,  or  blow  on  his  conch  *  Aux  voleurs  ! ' 

But  I  like  Henri  best  when,  one  large  smile  of  satisfaction  and 
conceit,  he  puts  on  a  tight  blue  jacket  covered  with  gilt  buttons, 
and  casquette  in  hand,  by  Madame's  orders  stands  ready  to  show 
me  where  I  may  hire  a  bath  and  buy  some  red  ink.  He  looks 
like  a  page-boy  kept  for  advertisement  by  a  French  sweetshop  in 
London,  and,  chattering  like  a  jay,  leads  me  along  the  streets,  which 
seem  all  yellow,  blue,  and  black,  so  dense  and  powerful  is  this 
September  sun.  At  the  red  ink  shop  he  meets  a  friend  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  whom  he  hacks  and  beats  with  his  casquette 
in  a  manner  quite  English  and  homelike ;  but,  when  I  have  got  my 
ink,  he  becomes  suddenly  grave,  and  begs  to  know  whether  M'sieur 
has  got  all  he  wants  ;  no  English  pencils,  books,  pens  ?  And  then, 

*  Aliens  !  va  pour  le  tub ' ;  which  he  carries  home  on  his  back,  paus- 
ing only  at  the  dusky  entrance  of  a  malodorous  passage  to  tell  me 
that  down  there  reside  his  mother  and  father,  two  brothers,  and 
two  sisters,  < une  grande  et  une  petite.' 

Between  Henri  and  Therese,  the  fille-de-chambre,  notwith- 
standing their  good  intentions,  I  get  mighty  little  service  ;  at  all 
events,  when  I  ring  my  bell,  if  indeed  it  rings  at  all,  nobody 
comes.  Therese  sits  in  the  scdle-a-manger,  her  large  hands  idle  in 
her  lap,  and  says  drowsily,  '  C'est  pour  Henri ; '  while  Henri,  who 
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is  taking  his  four  o'clock  gotlter  of  stale  pastry,  remarks  confiden- 
tially to  the  cook,  '  C'est  pour  Therese,  ca  ! '  It  is  not  till  I  go  to 
the  head  of  the  tiled  cool  staircase,  that  smells  so  powerfully  of 
wax,  and  yell  'Honree  !  '  that  the  young  gentleman  darts  out  of  the 
stifling  kitchen,  his  mouth  all  full  and  flaky,  and  replies  in  muffled 
tones,  «  Via,  M'sieur ! ' 

Therese  is  a  good  girl,  une  grasse  Normande ;  not  bad  look- 
ing viewed  on  one  profile,  the  side  on  which  her  teeth  remain 
white  and  sound ;  but  on  the  other,  where  they  are  absolutely 
deficient  (and  where,  like  our  Henry  II.,  since  her  loss  she  never 
smiles),  she  looks  broken,  old,  and  almost  a  crone.  The  effect  is 
very  droll,  quite  as  though  she  were  made  up  for  a  music-hall 
entertainment,  one  side  August,  the  other  January.  She  has  a 
husband,  three  children,  and  an  old  mother ;  whom,  apparently 
neglecting  all  the  summer,  she  takes  filial  care  of  all  the  winter. 
At  least,  she  tells  me  that's  her  chief  winter's  care,  '  soigner  sa 
vieille  mere.'  The  husband  is  *  tres  instruit,'  she  says,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  clerk  in  some  works  here  in  Dieppe,  that,  just  now  coming 
to  a  close,  causes  them  a  lively  anxiety  as  to  how  they  are  going  to 
live  all  the  winter.  His  father  was  a  shepherd  ;  but  he,  being,  I 
imagine,  a  sharp  lad,  early  attracted  the  notice  of  a  wealthy  patron, 
who  had  him  educated  for  the  Church.  He  wore  the  cassock  only 
for  three  months,  and,  a  youthful  abbe  of  seventeen,  sought  hispatron 
to  tell  him  he  could  bear  the  Church  and  its  narrowness  no  longer ; 
*  il  etait  trop  serre,  la  dedans  ; '  and  go  somewhere  he  must  where  he 
could  breathe  and  see  the  world.  '  Alors,'  says  Therese  proudly, 
'  il  s'est  engage,'  and  after  ten  years'  service,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
sergent-fourrier,  got  himself  casse  at  the  end  of  it.  '  C'etait  pour 
une  dame,  quoi ! '  and  Therese  gives  a  little  half-smile  at  the  quoi, 
part  in  pride  at  her  husband's  gallantry  and  part  in  contempt  for 
the  lady  who  caused  it.  *  C'etait  la  maitresse  de  son  ofincier ; '  only 
instruit  as  the  sergent-fourrier  was,  his  instructions  fell  short  of 
that ;  he  was  found  out  and  got  broke,  preferring  even  that  to 
degradation  to  the  ranks  again.  Remarquez  bien  that  the  quoi 
is  just  the  equivalent  of  our  foolish  'what,'  that  helpless  little 
interrogatory  particle  so  popular  with  our  gilded  youth,  whose 
vacuity  must  be  ever  asking  questions. 

Excellent  Therese,  good  little  Henri,  they  doze  and  start  and 
mutter,  lying  up  against  each  other  on  the  sofa  in  the  passage, 
just  outside  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  lawn-tennis  club  meet 
and  drink  vile  tea  at  cinquante  centimes  the  cup.  Sleep  well,  I 
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vow  I  won't  be  so  inhuman  as  to  wake  you !  and  the  winter  is 
coming  on  when  you  can  sleep  all  day  if  you  choose,  for  the  house 
is  closed  at  the  end  of  the  month  till  May,  and  Madam  retires 
elsewhere,  to  count  her  summer  gains,  and  give  her  children  their 
'  dictee,  quoi  I ' 

Sunday. — How  bright  and  vivid  the  town  is  this  Sabbath 
morning,  with  deep  shadows  and  gay  patches  of  sun,  creepers, 
musk,  and  pelargonium,  crawling  and  gadding  greenly,  yellow  and 
red,  over  the  open  windows,  verandah  blinds  drawn  ;  and  the  ancient 
rickety  balconies  from  which  one  can  watch  the  good  towns- 
folk going  to  mass.  There  always  seems  more  religion  somehow  at 
the  edge  of  the  sea,  that  now  laughs  so  blue  and  jubilant,  and  in 
winter  is  so  wrathful  and  grey,  than  inland  among  the  white  farms 
and  the  apple  orchards.  The  fisherman  stands  in  more  need  of 
Grod's  protection,  it  seems,  than  the  mere  agriculturist.  Whoever 
heard  of  a  ploughshare  hung  in  a  village  aisle  as  a  thank-offering 
for  prosperity  in  corn  ? 

As  the  deep-mouthed  bell  beat  among  the  cafes  and  their 
clatter  I  saw  the  decorous  English  returning  from  their  temple, 
in  a  sort  of  church  parade,  down  the  Grande  Kue.  There  was  a 
tightening  of  the  lips  as  they  passed  the  shops,  open  and  talkative, 
that  was  mighty  edifying.  Still,  on  the  whole,  I  confess  myself 
against  the  Continental  Sunday,  if  only  on  the  ground  of  mono- 
tony. I  get  tired  of  these  streets  that  are  always  just  as  bright 
and  gay  all  the  seven  days  through,  and  seven  nights  of  theatre- 
going  seems  to  me  insupportable.  I  desire  the  day  of  rest,  and 
silence,  and  blankness,  if  only  to  reconcile  me  to  the  bustle  of 
the  other  six.  Nature,  too,  has  no  Sabbath  here,  as  she  assuredly 
has  in  England.  I  miss  the  brooding  of  the  fields,  the  more 
quiet  steal  of  the  river ;  there  is  never  a  spell  of  worship  in  this 
rackety  France  as  there  is  at  home,  when 

the  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun, 
Breathless  with  adoration  ! 

In  the  afternoon  *  concours  de  sauvetage '  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Casino  : — most  imposing,  most  ridiculous.  Fat  bourgeoisie  melt- 
ing in  the  sun,  in  evening  dress  and  greasy  silk  hats,  decorated 
with  numberless  minute  enamelled  medals  and  coloured  ribbons, 
disputing  and  walking  furiously  away  from  each  other,  and 
returning,  perspiring  and  reconciled,  to  rally  round  a  red  and  blue 
flag  carried  by  a  sort  ofSuisse,  who  marched  them  down,  two  and 
two — fat  bearded  schoolboys — on  to  the  little  white  wooden 
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bathing-pier.  And  the  sauvetage,  it  was  positively  enough  to 
make  you  crack  with  laughing,  it  was  so  pompous  and  futile. 
First,  a  dressmaker's  wicker  figure  was  thrown  gingerly  into  six 
feet  of  water  from  off  halfway  up  the  pier,  to  rescue  which  a 
young  man  lumbers  in  through  the  small  French  breakers,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  puffing  and  struggling  manages  to  draggle  it 
on  shore.  Same  experiment  in  seven  feet  of  water,  higher  up  the 
pier,  same  result;  immense  applause — the  bourgeoisie  all  clap 
their  kidded  hands  and  the  President  waves  his  tall  hat,  while  the 
rescuer  walks  proudly  up  the  shore  through  the  admiring  crowd, 
with  the  figure  tucked  dripping  under  his  arm,  her  barege  skirts 
all  anyhow.  And  next, ( sauvetage  d'une  personne  aproximite  dn 
rivage  a  Vaide  d'engins  divers' — the  diverse  engines  always 
coming  to  pretty  much  the  same,  being  an  arrangement  that 
looks  like  a  piece  of  black  French  bread  at  the  end  of  a  long  rope, 
only  sometimes  the  rope  has  knots  and  sometimes  it  hasn't.  One 
of  the  most  daring  items  in  the  programme  is  the  saving  of  two 
gentlemen  at  once,  which  takes  so  long  that  it  nearly  ends  in 
disaster.  The  two  gentlemen  swim  out  some  little  way,  taking 
good  care  to  station  themselves  close  up  against  a  boat ;  there 
they  pretend  to  drown,  their  last  moments  cheered  by  lively  con- 
versation with  each  other.  To  their  rescue  puffs  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Suisse,  tied  round  with  the  usual  rope ;  half  way,  he 
gives  a  terrified  look  back  at  the  pier,  as  though  regretting  his 
daring ;  but  persevering,  after  an  interval  in  which  the  whole  of 
Dieppe  might  have  perished,  reaches  the  drowners  (or  rather  they 
come  to  meet  liim\  and  presents  them  each  with  a  bit  of  rope.  He 
is  so  fatigued  that  the  rescued  get  home  long  before  him,  and  help 
pull  him  up  the  side  of  the  little  pier.  His  great  stomach  looks 
like  Falstaff's  coming  out  of  the  buck-basket  in  the  Brocas 
meadows.  Once  on  the  pier  he  falls  flat;  and,  amidst  the  sym- 
pathetic murmur  of  the  crowd,  is  rubbed  back  to  warmth  and 
consciousness  of  the  fine  action  he  has  just  performed.  Anything 
so  beautifully  fatuous  as  his  broad  satisfied  face  when,  wrapped  in 
a  peignoir,  they  lead  him  back  to  his  tail-coat  and  tall  hat,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive.  He  looked  like  a  squat  god  of  gratified 
vanity. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  was  one  who  had  in- 
vented a  dress  in  which,  he  was  anxious  to  prove  to  us,  it  was  im- 
possible to  drown.  He  looks  like  an  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  and 
very  foolish  at  that,  as  he  enters  the  water's  edge  in  a  black 
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costume  like  a  dried-up  diver's,  lies  down  flat  in  it,  jumps  up 
and  claps  his  hands,  plunges  into  a  little  wave,  disappears  and 
reappears ;  finally  stands  on  his  silly  old  head  and  parts  his  bony 
toes.  The  whole  performance  is  such  a  delight  to  him  that  he 
cannot  conceive  we  can  ever  grow  tired  of  it.  *  Mais  il  fait 
toujours  les  memes  betises  ! '  says  a  soft  complaining  voice  near 
me : — a  mother  who  has  long  ago  given  her  children  permission  to 
go  away  and  play  ;  and  <  It's  always  the  same  nonsense,'  declares 
one  of  those  sensible  English  voices  that  one  hears  occasionally 
with  so  much  relief  amidst  all  the  cry  and  chatter  of  French- 
women. And  this  is  M.  le  President  himself,  and  his  the  crowning 
feat  of  the  afternoon. 

There  was  lying  near  me  on  the  terrace  a  poor  little  invalid  in 
a  long  perambulator,  paying  no  heed  to  the  sauvetage,  caring 
nothing  for  the  brilliant  sea,  the  delicate  breeze,  the  bright  sun ; 
only  lying  back  dozing,  with  her  pale  lips  relaxed  with  all  the 
feeble  weariness  of  childish  suffering.  Her  father  thought  she 
might  like  to  see  what  was  going  on  down  on  the  beach,  might 
be  brought  perhaps  to  smile  at  the  antics  of  M.  le  President ; 
and,  taking  her  out  of  the  perambulator,  wrapped  and  carried  her 
with  much  strong  tenderness  down  the  steps  and  among  the 
crowd.  Her  little  back  was  all  hunched  and  twisted,  and  her 
tired  head  drooped  wearily  over  his  shoulder.  She  looked  like  a 
sick  child  being  carried  down  to  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  Ah,  my  poor 
dear,  I  thought,  which  of  those  ridiculous  fat  men  can  do  thee  any 
good  with  his  absurd  appareil  va-et-vient?  Which  of  those 
ropes,  thrown  to  thee  ever  so  tenderly,  could  draw  thee  from  that 
weary  slough  of  suffering  ?  Be  quick,  M.  le  President,  if  thou 
wouldst  try  one  of  thy  engins  divers ;  for  soon,  I  fear,  thou  wilt 
want  a  rope  so  long  that  thou  must  throw  it  to  the  stars,  among 
which  only  will  this  most  touching  and  patient  of  little  sufferers 
at  last  find  rest ! 

September  8th. — This  morning  I  had  a  visit  from  the  police. 
Therese  brought  me  the  book  to  sign,  declaring  my  name,  age, 
profession,  domicile,  papers  I  carried,  and  so  on.  When  I  wrote 
avocat — *  Ah,  c'est  un  beau  titre ! '  cried  Ther&se.  If  I  had 
known  the  French  for  briefless,  I  would  have  added  that.  Therese 
would  have  found  something  consolatory  to  say  of  it,  I've  no 
doubt. 

Henri  has  distinguished  himself  this  morning,  'ma  parole 
d'honneur  ! '  I  was  late  from  the  theatre  last  night,  and  gave  him 
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particular  orders  not  to  call  me  till  half-an-hour  later  than  usual. 
He  was  drowsy  as  a  caterpillar,  but  understood  me  perfectly — 
*  Oui,  m'sieur ;  parfaitement,  m'sieur ;  bon  soir,  m'sieur  ! ' — and 
this  morning  he  calls  me  at  quarter-past  seven,  with  his  face  tied 
up.  I  upbraid  him  bitterly,  curse  him  even,  and  all  he  says  in 
excuse  is — he  has  the  toothache  and  suffers  ! 

Madame  says  he  has  great  fear  of  me  ;  great  fear  of  every- 
thing, indeed,  especially  the  dark,  for  he  won't  even  go  up  the 
stairs  till  the  gas  is  lit.  You  wouldn't  fancy  him  afraid  of  any- 
thing from  the  way  in  which  he  stands  and  watches  me  at  break- 
fast. This  morning  I  treated  myself  to  an  egg  ;  *  On  vous  soigne 
bien,  ici ! '  says  he ;  and  then,  with  the  most  complete  assurance, 
'je  vous  soigne  aussi,  moi!'  I  was  so  sleepy  and  angry  that  I 
began  to  stutter,  in  the  desire  of  expressing  my  opinion  exactly  of 
his  conduct ;  whereupon  he  ran  straight  away  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  door  open.  And  just  at  this  moment,  when  I  pass 
the  kitchen,  he  calls  to  me  from  the  greasy  gloom,  *  Imbecile  !  '  in 
imitation  of  my  angry  cry  of  the  morning ;  and  as  I  pause,  think- 
ing whether  I  shall  chase  and  thump  him,  comes  to  the  door, 
brazen  as  a  saucepan,  offers  me  a  dingy  hand  (the  left,  if  you 
please)  and  says,  *  Amis,  hein  ? ' 

September  9th. — When  I  am  tired  of  the  restaurants,  I  dine 
en  famille  with  Madame,  her  two  little  daughters,  and  the  grand- 
mother. Madame  knows  I  write,  and  says  if  she  could  only 
write,  what  a  drama  there  is  in  her  life  to  tell.  We  are  all  of  us, 
perhaps,  inclined  somewhat  to  exaggerate  the  dramatic  signifi- 
cance of  our  careers,  but  there  has  been  something  distressful 
and  melancholy  in  Madame's,  I  am  sure.  She  is  a  quick,  nervous 
little  woman,  with  dark,  passionate,  fatigued  eyes.  The  honey  of 
her  youth  has  somewhat  turned  to  waspishness,  if  the  metaphor 
be  not  too  confused.  I  mean,  she  seems  to  me  born  to  be  a  happy, 
lively  little  bee,  and  so  perhaps,  sleeping  some  far-off  summer 
through  in  fancied  security  among  flowers  (loves-in-Os-mist, 
maybe),  woke  to  find  the  summer  gone  and  herself  metamorphosed 
into  a  wasp.  She  wears  no  wedding-ring,  I  notice. 

The  other  evening  we  all  trooped  off  together  to  the  grand 
concert  at  the  Casino  (what  stuff,  by  the  way,  they  do  play  at 
these  grand  concerts! — the  fact  is,  the  French  are  not  really 
musical),  and  Madame,  in  the  prettiest,  most  delicate  fashion, 
begged  me  not  to  think  myself  obliged  to  sit  with  them  merely 
because  I  had  accompanied  them  so  far.  No  doubt  she  thought 
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I  might  feel  ashamed  of  being  seen  in  their  company.  I  couldn't 
help  noticing  that  some  few  of  the  English  sitting  about,  who  I 
dare  say  know  me  by  sight  and  by  now  have  probably  bestowed  on 
me  a  nickname,  whispered  to  each  other  to  wonder  who  on  earth 
I  had  got  hold  of  now.  Why,  bless  you,  English,  yesterday  the 
cook  and  I  did  a  fashionable  stroll  together  down  the  Grande  Eue. 
When  I  told  Madame  of  it,  '  II  n'est  pas  fier,  Florimonde,'  said 
she,  with  a  droll  little  look.  But  we  shall  do  it  no  more,  for 
Florimonde  has  been  sent  away.  *  Le  boisson,  cher  'Amlet,  le 
boisson  ! ' 

Thursday.  Arques-la-bataille. — How  minute  are  the  differ- 
ences between  civilised  nations,  and  yet  how  sure  and  fixed.  La 
barbe,  meme.  We  shall  never  adopt  their  system  of  shaving,  nor 
they  ours.  I  frequent  for  the  purpose  a  showy  little  shop  with  a 
large  '  English  spoken  '  across  the  front.  I  asked  the  attendant 
how  much  of  the  language  of  Shakespeare  he  knew.  He  knew 
'  Yes,'  *  'ow  do  you  do  ?  '  '  mees,'  '  plum-puddeeng,'  '  Goddam.' 
4  Goddam '  he  understood  to  be  the  English  for  beau  temps — f  'ot 
wezzer.'  II  reste  interdit  when  I  explain  its  real  and  full  signifi- 
cance. *  Alors,'  says  he,  *  c'est  un  peche  ?  '  *  Un  peche  mortel,' 
I  reply.  And  he  has  always  greeted  his  customers  with  it !  It 
was  an  Englishman  who  taught  it  him — un  blagueur  anglais. 

Swallows  are  calling  and  diving  over  the  ragged  triangular 
grass-plot  that  marks  the  centre  of  Arques-la-bataille.  It  was 
here  that  Henri  IV.  beat  an  army  of  the  League  under  the  Due 
de  Mayenne.  He  beat  thirty  thousand  men,  I  believe,  but  I'll 
defy  him  to  have  beaten  the  omelette  they  have  just  served  me. 
Opposite  the  ecole  communale  a  blue  and  white  old  dame  has 
spread  a  flapping  table-cloth  and  laid  on  it  of  her  best — a  good 
deal  of  white  china  and  some  unripe  pears.  Attrape  !  a  tricyclist 
in  a  white  flannel  peaked  cap  stops  and  drinks  at  it,  leaning 
against  one  of  the  dusty  brown  acacias  that  border  the  triangle 
and  face  the  blank  white  house  with  green  blinds  that  is  to  let. 

As  for  me,  I  sit  in  the  pleasant  restaurant  au  ier  over  the 
little  cafe  with  its  two  pictures,  one  called '  The  Treasure  of  Papa,' 
the  other  '  The  Jewel  of  Mama.'  The  breeze  rustles  the  pear-tree 
leaves  so  tantalisingly  outside  the  window — I  wish  they  were  ripe, 
for  I  can  reach  them—  and  I  hear  all  the  cries  and  murmurs  and 
shrill  talkativeness  of  village  life.  There's  a  child  in  a  tight 
white  cap,  crying  most  woefully  on  the  green,  just  as  down  a 
Drury  Lane  court.  The  voice  of  grief,  particularly  childish  grief, 
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is  the  same  in  all  languages.  They  say  the  noise  the  slaves  make 
in  Aristophanes'  play  of  the  Knights,  when  they  are  beaten — the 
sobbing  pain  he  imitates  with  fiv^v-^v^v-^ivfjiv-^v '/JLV — is  precisely 
the  same  as  the  mothers  make  in  Corfu  now  when  they  mourn. 

Henri  is  somewhere  in  the  forest  of  Arques,  making  holiday 
with  a  donkey.  It  is  his  treat  because  he  has  worked  so  well 
these  last  few  days. 

September  12th. — Among  all  the  rattle  and  flare  of  the  Casino, 
the  monotonous  call  of  the  croupiers,  the  gusts  of  the  waltz  that 
float  in  through  the  swing  doors,  one  hears  familiar  bits  of  Eng- 
lish that  carry  one  right  home.  The  little  leaden  horses  are 
racing  round,  the  crowd  looking  on  and  gambling — just  the  types 
of  the  Journal  Amusant — and  you  hear  one  Margate  voice  say 
to  another,  f  Of  coorse,  it's  a  naice  chine-ge  for  'er  ! '  Or  on  the 
terrace,  just  at  sunset,  where  a  Frenchman  in  pince-nez  is  strolling 
with  a  raw-boned  young  Englishman  in  a  striped  tennis  suit.  The 
sunset  is  so  splendid  that  it  moves  the  Gaul  to  express  his  views 
of  it  in  language  other  than  his  own.  He  lays  his  hand  solemnly 
on  the  tennis  suit,  points  to  the  sinking  luminary,  and  says,  with 
all  the  dignity  of  Satan's  address,  *  In  ten  minoot  thee  sonn — psst ! ' 
— an  eloquent  gesture  supplying  the  want  of  the  verb.  *  Wee  ! ' 
the  Briton  replies  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  every  word  a  cannon- 
shot  (just  to  make  the  beggar  understand);  'ong — dee — sar! 
"  sets  !  " — cooche,  vous  savvy  ! ' 

Rouen.  Jardin  Solferino.  Sunday. — In  the  sunny  garden, 
of  water  flowing,  of  flowers  and  vivid  shrubs,  of  graceful  trees,  of 
palms  even ;  of  many  children,  and  soldiers  drawling  in  the 
shade,  kepi-less  and  cool.  There  sits  opposite  me  in  the  blaze 
an  old  woman  whose  mummy  hand  with  muddy  veins  clutches  an 
umbrella,  patched  and  seamed ;  whose  bulgy  black  feet  with 
broken  tags  are  crossed ;  whose  ancient  cloak  of  camelot,  edged 
with  black  velvet,  covers,  as  with  a  pall,  clothes  as  mouldy  as 
ever  hung  despondent  in  Petticoat  Lane.  Over  her  the  sky  is 
resplendent  and  blue,  of  an  azure  that  seems  laid  on  with  a  palette 
knife ;  the  sun  streams  everywhere  beneficent,  strong  and  yet 
autumnal  temperate ;  and  a  breeze,  like  the  jolly  hours  dancing 
the  grand  chain,  flutters  and  rustles  among  the  broad  leaves  of 
the  golden  horse-chestnut  under  which  she  sits.  <  Mother  of 
Harpagon  !  what  is  wrong  with  thee  ?  Why  art  thou  so  moved  ? 
Why  does  thine  eye  glitter  as  never  yet  it  glittered  with  love,  or 
honest  hope,  or  tender  womanly  ambition?'  See,  'tis  only  the 
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autumnal  breeze  has  shaken  down  a  chestnut — *  the  drop  of  the 
autumn  fruit's  begun ' — yet  the  eye  of  Harpagon's  mother  lights 
up  fiercely,  she  rises  furtively,  shuffles  forward,  pounces  on  it, 
pouches  it.  And  there  for  an  hour,  while  I  sit  and  dream  and 
smoke,  and  the  autumnal  fruit  falls  like  raindrops  from  the  eaves, 
there  so  surely  rises  mother  of  Harpagon,  seizes  it,  pushes  it  away 
among  her  clothes,  crosses  her  flat  feet,  lowers  the  old  umbrella, 
watches  and  waits,  does  the  mother  of  Harpagon,  for  another  fall 
in  chestnuts. 

If  it  be  not  to  inquire  too  curiously,  what  does  she  with  those 
chestnuts  ?  They  are  good  for  nothing  that  I  know  of,  except 
to  fight  battles  with,  as  we  did  when  schoolboys,  bored  and  strung 
on  a  knotted  twine.  Nay,  but,  consider,  they  are  good  to  keep  ; 
and  there  have  you  not  the  true  Harpagon  blood,  that  gets  for 
nothing  something  that  yet  one  day  in  the  whirligig  of  time  may 
perchance  prove  of  value  ? — is,  indeed,  of  value  already  from  the 
mere  fact  of  its  costing  nothing  ?  So,  too,  she  sits  in  the  sun,  for 
that  also  is  something  given  for  nothing,  shining  on  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  the  avaricious  and  the  generous. 

I  leave  her  there  and  saunter  into  the  musee,  and  now  that  it 
is  early  evening  and  I  am  waiting  for  my  train,  I  wonder  what 
she  is  doing ;  in  bed  already,  to  save  candlelight  and  clothes  ? 
asleep  to  save  the  waste  of  tissue  ?  awake,  to  watch  for  thieves  ? 
dreaming  and  grasping  with  knotted  fingers  *t  bargains,  old  iron, 
gain  and  wealth  ?  *  Mother  of  Harpagon,  for  shame  !  I  tell  you 
generously  would  I  rather  end  in  the  workhouse  than  in  your 
fashion  rob  the  children  of  their  playthings.'  For  one  little  crop- 
head  Paul  at  least  I  noticed  with  a  hoop,  speechless  with  Norman 
fury  at  her  waddling  promptness,  her  passionate  avidity  to  seize 
the  windfalls,  his  natural  toys. 

Of  all  the  towns  of  sights,  of  churches,  musees,  statues  and 
hotels-de-ville,  give  me  Rouen,  for  of  all  such  towns  it  seems  to 
me  by  far  the  best.  There  is  in  it  such  a  touching  of  centuries, 
such  a  meeting  of  the  kennel  and  the  boulevard,  of  Haussmann 
and  Louis  XI.,  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  and  the  elegante  of  this  most 
trivial  Jin  de  siecle.  You  stand  in  the  Rue  de  la  Republique, 
with  its  gas,  its  broad  pavements,  its  brilliant  shops,  and  you  can 
look  down  a  side  street  into  mediaeval  France ;  you  hear  the 
jangle  of  the  tramway  bell,  and  you  might  hear  the  blare  of  the 
trumpet,  the  clash  of  pike  and  sword  in  a  street  encounter ;  you 
are  rubbing  shoulders  with  an  agent  for  the  electric  light  up 
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against  a  gaudy  newspaper  kiosk,  and  you  can  see  an  old  woman 
turning  a  pot  into  the  kennel,  to  whom  from  her  appearance  and 
surroundings  the  news  of  the  Fronde  might  all  be  strange.  You 
saunter  on  the  boulevard,  a  flaneur,  with  the  Figaro  and  the 
*  Coulisses  du  Boulangisme  '  under  your  arm,  and  behold  !  a  few 
paces  to  the  right  or  left  and  you  are  in  the  actual  narrow  way 
that  Jeanne  trod  on  her  passage  to  the  stake,  under  the  very  eaves 
where  Corneille,  a  careful  schoolboy,  took  shelter  from  the  rain. 
Strange,  most  moving  and  penetrating  in  their  silent  brooding, 
those  crabbed  streets  where  scarcely  the  heaven  shines,  much  less 
ever  the  sun  ;  those  high-peaked  windows  on  the  leaden  roofs ; 
those  overhanging  stories  that,  leaning  to  each  other,  seem  tired 
of  so  long  standing ;  those  glimpses  of  courtyards  and  passages 
where  Huguenots  may  yet  be  hiding ;  those  heavy  leaden  pipes 
and  jeering  gargoyles  that  seem  to  belch  sneers  and  imprecations 
on  our  civilisation.  Close  against  the  dungeon  wall  where  Prince 
Arthur  was  strangled  creaks  a  merry-go-round  with  a  sonorous 
organ,  rattles  a  petits  chevaux  of  meagre  leaden  horses,  crackles  a 
tir  of  eggs  and  pipes  and  glass  balls ;  and  on  the  Place  where 
Jeanne  suffered,  stands  a  grey  Jewish  conjuror  with  a  squint, 
deceiving  no  one  now  with  his  tricks,  not  even  the  peasants  in 
their  blouses  who  watch  him  stupidly,  though  then  perhaps  he 
might  have  perished  as  a  wizard. 

In  the  cathedral  just  as  mass  is  finished  and  the  acolytes  have 
done  laughing  and  pushing  each  other,  and  gone  off  tinkling  a 
little  bell,  M.  Jourdain,  important  in  a  frock  coat,  and  Madame 
in  black  silk,  blushing  with  a  bouquet  of  roses,  trot  off  into  a  side 
chapel  with  their  bonne  and  first-born.  There  follows  them  the 
priest  carrying  consecrated  oil  in  a  silver  scallop  shell,  and  his 
attendant  with  a  long  candle.  I  do  not  rightly  know  the  Roman 
Catholic  sacrament  of  baptism  and  so  cannot  describe  it ;  it  all 
appeared  uncommonly  friendly  and  jocular.  The  priest  seemed 
very  confidential  to  the  little  Suzanne,  for  so  I  heard  him  name 
her  ;  touched  her  crumpled  brown  face  with  his  forefinger,  put  on 
her  little  laced  cap  again,  mumbled  and  muttered  at  so  mighty  a 
rate  that  the  convict  with  the  candle  (for  so,  somehow,  just  out  of 
prison  all  these  minor  cathedral  officials  always  look,  in  France) 
scarcely  found  time  to  punctuate  his  Deo  gr alias  and  Amens. 
And  when  it  was  over,  the  priest  laughs  and  says  the  next  must 
be  a  boy,  and  they  must  bring  him  to  him,  too ;  and  Madame 
blushes  like  her  roses  and  goes  off  on  the  arm  of  her  bulgy  frock-* 
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coat,  followed  by  the  petite  Suzanne,  who  has  behaved  through  it 
all  like  an  angel.  '  Most  extraordinary  ! '  says  a  thin  English- 
woman who  has  managed  to  push  herself  so  forward  (in  a  flowered 
chintz,  like  a  country  inn  bedroom  wall-paper)  as  to  be  nearly 
mistaken  for  a  god-mother  ;  '  really,  these  foreigners  !'  I  recognize 
her  party  as  the  people  who  sat  behind  me  during  the  service  and 
disputed  vehemently  with  the  attendant  about  the  sou  for  the 
chairs. — Eeally  these  foreigners  ! 

Now  it  is  curfew  and  the  town  is  heavy  with  bell-ringing. 
Curfews  everywhere,  warning,  sonorous :  '  Home,  or  the  watch 
will  beat  thee,  or  thieves  break  into  thee  and  steal  ! '  Absurd, 
for  am  I  not  safe  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Poste, 
and  are  there  not  still  the  tramways  jangling  ?  And  here  are 
some  English  just  arrived,  disputing  about  their  rooms  and 
accompained  by  a  squeaky,  tired  boy ;  and  here's  a  vague  and 
wandering  female  who  says  she's  dropt  her  purse,  makes  us  all 
move,  and  yet  she  believes  it's  upstairs  in  the  dress  she  changed. 
Mediaeval  France  and  Clapham  England,  curfews  and  cockneys, 
good-night,  good-bye ! 

Marie. — Marie  has  got  a  little  dog  and  that  little  dog  has 
bitten  me  in  the  calf.  It  is  a  querulous,  nervous,  excitable 
animal,  with  a  malign  expression  and  milk-white  teeth  like  the 
youngest  hazel  kernels,  and,  as  I  say,  it  has  bitten  me  in  the  calf. 
I  told  her  I  should  have  to  go  to  Paris  and  see  M.  Pasteur,  and 
Marie  says  calmly  there  will  be  no  need,  she  can  cure  me.  So  she 
goes  into  the  garden  and,  dark  though  it  be,  manages  to  find  a 
slug,  a  thick,  greasy,  black  slug,  comes  back  with  it,  tells  me  it  is 
a  sangsue,  that  I  am  to  apply  it  to  the  wound  and  that  I  shall  be 
all  right  in  the  morning. 

She  was  very  finely  dressed  this  evening  for  the  concert  with 
long  white  satin  ribbons,  guides,  down  her  back,  and  an  immacu- 
late pierrot  ruff.  I  took  the  ribbons,  pretended  to  drive  her,  and 
asked  her  if  that  was  what  they  were  for.  But  no !  said  Marie 
with  the  superb  composure  of  thirteen ;  they  are  pour  enrager 
les  messieurs  :  to  make  the  men  sit  up !  And  at  the  concert,  as 
there  was  plenty  of  room  and  I  did  not  sit  so  close  as  I  might,  she 
gives  me  a  dark  and  haughty  look,  motions  me  nearer  with  her  fan  : 
*  Monsieur,  je  ne  vous  mangerai  pas,  je  vous  assure  ! '  To  complete 
her  treatment  of  me,  at  dinner  as  I  am  swinging  softly  from  side 
to  side  between  the  courses,  one  of  my  bad  habits,  Madame  asks 
me  if  I  am  looking  for  something.  'No,'  says  Marie  gravely, 
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*  Monsieur  regards  only  to  see  if  there  is  enough,  dessert  for  him.' 
At  which  Henri  goes  off  with  a  yell  of  laughter  and  is  promptly 
sent  into  the  kitchen. 

There  are  signs  that  it  grows  Jin  de  saison  here.  The  inter- 
preter of  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers  loafs  about  smoking,  and  the 
youth  who  has  *  Gazette  des  bains '  on  his  cap  strolls  with  hands  in 
his  pockets.  The  theatre  is  closed,  one  or  two  of  the  little  shops 
outside  the  Casino  have  flown  back  to  Paris,  and  the  band  is 
dwindling.  The  performers  depart  gradually,  very  much  as  in 
Haydn's  symphony  when  he  said  good-bye  to  his  patron  Esterhazy. 
I  suspect  only  the  bassoon  will  be  left  at  last,  on  October  15,  to 
put  out  the  lights  and  lie  up  in  baize  all  winter  till  June  15. 

*  September  16th. — The  grandmother  was  sitting  in  the  garden 
with  her  crochet,  and  I  sitting  beside  her  complained  of  being 
dull.  The  little  old  lady  says  I  ought  to  have  made  acquaint- 
ances ;  one  makes  acquaintances  nowhere  easier  than  at  the  bains 
de  mer,  says  she.  Very  gaily  and  decorously  she  showed  me  how 
it  was  done,  how  one  sits  near  the  lady  on  the  shore,  then  gradu- 
ally gets  a  little  closer,  and  finally  begins  to  talk.  Sometimes 
they  are  angry,  she  admitted,  but  not  often,  at  the  bains  de  mer. 
She  is  like  the  old  grandmother  of  Berenger  who  quavers 

Combien  je  regrette  mon  bras  si  dodu, 
Ma  jarribe  bien  faite  et  le  temps  perdu. 

She  remembers  the  revolutions  of  July  and  February,  and  saw 
the  Prussians  enter  Paris,  her  beloved  Paris.  The  old  lady 
grows  quite  black  as  she  recalls  the  sufferings  of  her  country 
at  their  hands ;  she  says  she  never  sees  a  Prussian  now  without 
wanting  to  spit  in  his  face.  Mon  Paris  !  where  she  danced  and 
sang  and  rode — she  was  a  very  good  rider — and  where  all  that 
bitter  winter  she  starved,  and  shivered,  and  heard  the  cannon. 
Now  she  is  a  blithe  little  soul,  grey  and  active,  eating  very  little 
and  drinking  absolutely  nothing  except  a  little  wine  poured  over 
her  strawberries. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  see  her  in  the  courtyard  with  a  broom, 
brushing  and  sweeping,  her  grey  hair  twisted  into  a  ragged  little 
ball,  her  skirts  very  tidy  and  short ;  and  there  is  Henri  who  looks 
as  if  he'd  never  been  to  bed,  and  Therese  as  if  she  had  never  been 
anywhere  else. 

Indeed,  there  is  one  here  I  wish  I  knew,  one  acquaintance  I 
should  have  dearly  liked  to  make.  She  looks  so  bright,  so  trim, 
sp  unaffected,  and  so  pretty.  She  has  as  many  phases  as  the 
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day  and  they  all  become  her,  as  many  changes  as  the  seasons  and 
they  all  are  sweet.  Whether  she  be  grisette  or  lady  I  cannot  tell  • 
I  think  her  both.  At  one  time  I  see  her  at  the  Casino,  fine  and 
smart,  with  English  friends ;  at  another,  in  just  a  tidy  bonnet, 
letting  herself  shyly  in  through  the  shop  where  I  dare  say  she 
lives  and  works ;  and  yesterday,  oh  !  yesterday,  with  the  gracious 
movement  of  the  sea-swallow,  did  I  not  see  her  cheerfully  carry- 
ing a  large  basket  of  linen  that  had  been  drying  on  the  sea-shore. 
There  it  was  under  her  pretty  arm  and  the  other  out  to  balance 
it,  and  her  white  cap  flying,  and  her  bright  eyes  that  seemed  to 
say  *  I  work,  I  am  content,  I  am  happy.'  I  would  have  liked  to 
help  her,  but  I  was  afraid  I  might  only  frighten ;  so  I  just  threw 
the  rose  out  of  my  coat  among  the  linen,  and  thereby  earned  a 
smile.  If  the  wishes  of  a  stranger  can  do  her  any  good  she  has 
mine,  that  that  merry  heart  of  hers  grow  never  out  of  tune,  those 
bright  eyes  never  be  dimmed  this  side  of  the  blue  blanket.  And 
who  is  she  ?  for  whether  she  be  grisette  or  lady  I  cannot  tell.  I 
only  know  I  think  her  both. 

Thursday. — Cats  in  the  kennel  foraging  among  the  refuse, 
hoarse  singing  from  the  cabarets,  a  sky  jewelled  and  purpled,  the 
immense  gloom  and  chill  of  the  church  of  St.  Jacques,  the  pert- 
lighted  front  of  the  Cafe  des  Tribunaux — these  are  all  one  sees  and 
hears  in  Dieppe's  dark  streets  at  ten  o'clock.  At  the  Casino  they 
are  dancing  away.  There's  the  pretty  girl  who  plays  so  persist- 
ently at  the  petits  chevaux,  her  expression  getting  wearied  and 
heavier  the  longer  she  loses;  now  she  dances  away  and  talks 
vivaciously  to  a  little,  light-bearded  gentleman  in  a  short  black 
coat,  son  smoker  as  they  call  it  here.  There's  the  Englishman 
who  always  prances  in  evening  dress,  just  to  keep  up  the  national 
character  for  angularity ;  the  two  fat  girls  who  amble  together ; 
the  German  professor  and  his  professorin,  who  look  as  if  they  were 
earnestly  searching  for  the  Truth,  a  deuxtemps ;  the  little  soldier 
from  the  garrison  in  red  thread  epaulettes  ;  the  two  demoiselles  a 
marier  with  their  tight-stretched  faces  and  disagreeable  expres- 
sions ;  the  little  girl  from  the  library  in  a  white  dress  who  waits 
so  demurely  to  be  asked  and  rises  with  such  alacrity  when  she  is ; 
and  the  youth  with  the  hoarse,  cigarette-smoky  voice  and  fluffy 
chin,  who  is  always  bothering  the  little  maitre  de  danse  to  find 
him  partners.  He  is  a  very  bad  performer,  even  for  a  Frenchman. 
I  saw  him  one  night  go  up  to  Marie  and  demand  her  hand  for  the 
redowa.  Marie  had'observed  his  previous  efforts,  and  before  rising 
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just  leaned  forward  haughtily  to  ask  if  he  was  sure  he  knew  how 
to  dance  it.  But,  mademoiselle,  he  stuttered,  sufficiently,  he 
thought;  meaning  quite  well  enough  for  a  little  girl  like  her. 
'  Then,  monsieur,'  said  Marie,  sinking  back  wearily, '  I  thank  you, 
I  do  not  dance.'  Oh,  it  was  beautifully  done,  and  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  beauty  in  her  second  season. 

Friday. — Either  side  of  Dieppe,  within  a  mile  or  two,  there 
are  a  couple  of  little  bathing-stations,  Pourville  and  Puits,  where, 
when  Dieppe  grows  wearisome,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  stroll  along 
the  cliffs — cheerful  with  the  grasshopper — eat  gaieties  there,  and 
bathe.  Each  has  its  little  range  of  cabines,  its  scattered  villas, 
its  tumble-down  wooden  casino,  its  small  world  of  French  and 
English  who  lounge  about  and  find  each  other  ridiculous. 

At  Puits,  Dumas  died  on  the  very  day — -in  the  winter  of  1870 
— the  Germans  entered  and  occupied  Dieppe.  Le  pere  prodigue, 
notwithstanding  that  in  his  time  he  had  earned  some  300,OOOZ., 
died  wofully  poor.  They  say  that  just  at  the  last  he  showed  a 
piece  of  twenty  francs,  all  he  had  left ;  and  *  They  tell  me  I  have 
been  extravagant,'  said  he.  '  See,  I  began  my  career  with  twenty 
francs  ;  here  they  are  ! ' 

September  20th. — The  great  autumnal  winds  are  beginning  to 
preen  their  wings,  and  I  long  for  home.  I  long  to  see  the  leaves 
fall  in  the  London  squares,  and  not  here,  among  strangers.  The 
rain  has  reached  us  at  last,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  wait 
for  the  Times  and  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
in  the  reading-room,  or  listen  to  the  band  careering  through  its 
flashy  repertoire. 

Madame  had  a  fright  last  night,  she  tells  me.  She  was  wait- 
ing up  for  the  Paris  train  to  bring  her  locataires  (a  much  more 
refined  word,  somehow,  than  lodgers),  when  there  came  a  thunder- 
ing at  the  back  door  that  leads  into  the  street.  Madame  takes 
the  lamp,  goes  into  the  courtyard ;  and,  the  time  half-an-hour 
after  midnight,  opens  the  door,  not  without  trepidation.  There 
she  finds  a  large  and  heavy  Englishman,  very  tipsy,  very  much 
under  the  impression  that  at  last  he's  got  home  safely.  *  But  no, 
Monsieur ! ' — for  Madame  knows  very  well  where  the  honour 
lives — and  there,  lamp  in  hand,  she  conducts  him  some  few  doors 
lower  down  the  street,  gurgling,  stumbling,  protesting ;  rings  the 
bell  for  him,  and  returns  sedately  as  he  falls  within.  It  is  droll, 
Madame  confides  to  me,  that  once  he  did  live  in  her  house,  before 
she  took  it,  and  departed  without  paying  rent,  and  now  that  he's 
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tipsy  seems  to  think  he  lives  there  still.  Similarly,  I  believe, 
that  when  a  City  porter  gets  drunk  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
and  his  parcels ;  absolutely  forgets,  when  sober,  where  a  certain 
seal-skin  jacket  has  been  deposited;  they  have  to  reduce  him 
once  more  to  inebriety,  and  then  it  all  comes  back  and  he 
retrieves. 

September  22nd. — As  we  leave  the  harbour,  the  children  run 
along  the  pier  with  paper  windmills  ;  past  the  two  large  crucifixes 
that  guard  the  entrance,  the  beggar  that  sings  so  touchingly  by 
the  harbour-light  his  old  French  melodies,  the  boys  fishing,  the 
amateur  in  white  flannel  who  snaps  a  photograph  of  us  as  we 
curtsey  past  and  out  to  sea.  I  have  said  good-bye  to  Henri,  who 
came  to  see  me  off,  and  stood  open-mouthed  at  the  splendours  of 
the  saloon-cabin  ;  I  have  said  good-bye  to  Madame  and  to  Marie, 
and  am  going  home.  The  maladie  du  pays  was  griping  at  my 
heart:  not  for  mountains  or  for  glaciers,  for  chalet  or  for  pine 
wood,  but  simply  my  familiar  Strand  noises  and  my  Temple  rooms, 
the  hollow  whistle  of  the  river  steamers,  the  cry  of  the  evening 
papers. 

*  J'ecoute  le  boulevard ! '  cries  Chamillac,  when  at  last  he 
gets  back  to  Paris  and  sits  entranced  by  the  open  window ;  and  I, 
'j'ecoute  le  Strand.' 
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'SAIL  Ho!' 

Never,  surely,  did  the  cry  fall  upon  more  welcome  ears,  save 
and  except  those  of  men  becalmed  in  a  boat  upon  the  open  sea. 
For  twelve  weary  days  and  nights  had  we,  the  officers  and  men 
of  H.M.  ship  Petrel  (6  guns,  Commander  B.  R.  Neville),  been 
cooped  up  in  our  iron  prison,  patrolling  one  of  the  hottest  sections 
of  the  terrestrial  globe,  on  the  look-out  for  slavers,  From  latitude 
4°  N.  to  latitude  4°  S.  was  our  beat,  and  we  dared  not  venture 
beyond  these  limits.  Our  instructions  were  to  keep  out  of  sight 
of  land  and  try  to  intercept  some  of  the  larger  vessels  which,  it 

was  suspected,  carried  cargoes  of  slaves  from  the  coast. 

The  ship,  the  sea,  the  cloudless  sky ;  there  was  nothing  else  to 
see,  nothing  else  to  think  of.  Work,  study,  play  even,  were  alike 
impossible  in  that  fierce,  scorching  heat.  If  you  touched  a  bit 
of  iron  on  deck  it  almost  burned  your  hand.  If  you  lay  down 
between  decks  covered  with  a  sheet,  you  awoke  in  a  bath  of 
perspiration. 

<  Sail  Ho ! ' 

The  man,  in  his  excitement,  repeated  the  shout  before  he 
could  be  hailed  from  the  deck. 

*  Where  away  ? '  sang  out  the  captain. 

*  Two  points  on  the  weather  bow,  sir,'  was  the  reply. 

That  phrase  about  the  '  weather  bow '  was  a  nautical  fiction, 
for  there  was  no  wind  to  speak  of;  and  what  there  was  was  nearly 
dead  astern. 

*  Keep  her  away  two  points,'  said  Commander  Neville ;  and 
the  order  was  promptly  obeyed. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  news  had  spread  through  the  ship ;  and 
the  men  clustered  on  the  bulwarks,  straining  their  eyes  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  stranger.  Even  the  stokers,  poor  fellows,  showed 
their  sooty  faces  at  the  engine-room  hatchway.  Of  course  the 
stranger  might  be,  and  probably  was,  an  innocent  trader;  but 
then  she  might  be  a  slaver ;  and  golden  visions  of  prize-money 
floated  before  the  eyes  of  every  man  and  boy  on  board  the  Petrel. 

We  did  not  steam  very  fast,  as  of  course  our  supply  of  coal 
was  limited ;  and  it  was  about  two  hours  before  sundown  when 
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we  fairly  sighted  the  stranger.  She  was  a  long  three-masted 
schooner,  with  tall  raking  masts,  lying  very  low  in  the  water. 
All  her  canvas  was  set ;  and  as  a  little  wind  had  sprung  up,  she 
was  slipping  through  the  water  at  a  fair  pace. 

'  She  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  slaver,  sir,'  remarked  Mr. 
Brabazon,  the  first  lieutenant,  to  the  commander. 

Neville  said  nothing;  but  his  lips  were  firmly  compressed, 
and  a  gleam  of  excitement  was  in  his  eyes. 

'  Fire  a  blank  cartridge,  Mr.  O'Kiley,'  said  he  to  the  second 
lieutenant ;  *  and  signal  her  to  ask  her  nationality  and  her  code 
number.' 

This  was  done ;  and  in  answer  to  the  signal  the  schooner 
slowly  hoisted  the  American  colours. 

4  She  has  eased  away  her  sheets,  and  luffed  a  point  or  two, 
sir,'  said  the  quartermaster,  touching  his  cap. 

The  captain  merely  answered  this  by  a  nod. 

'  Put  a  shot  in  your  gun,  Mr.  O'Riley,'  said  he.  *  Lower  your 
hoist  and  make  a  fresh  hoist  demanding  her  name.' 

This  was  done,  but  the  American  took  no  notice. 

'Fire  a  shot,  Mr.  O'Kiley — wide,  of  course,'  said  the  com- 
mander. 

Again  the  deafening  report  of  the  big  gun  sounded  in  our 
ears ;  and  we  could  see  the  splash  of  the  shot  as  it  struck  the 
water  about  fifty  yards  from  the  schooner.  Immediately  a  flag 
was  run  up,  then  another,  and  another ;  and  we  saw  that  she  was 
not  giving  us  her  code  number,  but  was  spelling  out  her  name, 
letter  by  letter — The  Black  Swan. 

'  Just  look  that  up  in  the  U.S.  Merchant  Registry,'  said  the 
captain  to  the  first  lieutenant.  And  in  half  a  minute  he  had 
reported — '  No  such  name,  sir.' 

This  was  something  more  than  suspicious.  And  the  wind  was 
rising. 

'  Hoist  the  signal  for  her  to  heave  to ! '  cried  Commander 
Neville.  (  Take  a  boat  and  half  a  dozen  hands,  Mr.  O'Riley,'  he 
continued ;  '  board  her,  inspect  her  papers,  and  come  back  to 
report.  If  her  papers  are  not  in  order,'  added  he,  'you  may 
search  for  slaves ;  but  if  they  are  you  had  better  do  nothing 
further.  You  know  it  is  clearly  set  down  in  the  Protocol  that  we 
are  not  entitled  to  search  the  hold  if  the  papers  are  in  order; 
and  there  have  been  complaints  lately  against  some  over-zealous 
officers,  who  have  got  into  trouble  in  consequence.  So  be  careful. 
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But  keep  your  eyes  open.  Note  any  suspicious  circumstances, 
and  come  back  as  soon  as  you  can,  to  report.' 

Before  Lieutenant  O'Eiley  reached  the  ship  he  saw  that 
everything  about  her  had  been  sacrificed  to  speed.  Her  spars, 
especially,  were  unusually  heavy  for  a  craft  of  her  size. 

The  British  officer  was  received  by  a  little,  thin,  elderly  man 
wearing  a  Panama  hat,  and  speaking  with  a  strong  Yankee 
accent. 

'  Produce  your  papers,  if  you  please,'  said.  O'Kiley.  They  were 
handed  out  at  once,  and  seemed  to  be  perfectly  regular. 

*  What  have  you  got  on  board  ?  '  was  the  next  question. 
'  General  cargo — dry  goods,  and  so  on.' 

1  Why  isn't  your  name  on  the  Eegister  ? ' 

'  Ain't  it  now  ?  Well ;  I  guess  it  must  be  because  this  is  a 
new  ship.  We  can't  put  our  name  on  the  Register  by  telegraph, 
mister.' 

*  Just  tell  your  men  to  knock  off  the  hatches.     I  want  to  have 
a  look  at  your  cargo.' 

The  skipper  shook  his  head. 

'I've  been  delayed  long  enough,'  said  he,  *  and  have  lost  a 
great  part  of  the  only  wind  we've  had  in  this  darned  latitude  for 
a  week.' 

« I'll  do  it  myself,  then ! '  cried  O'Eiley. 

'  Not  now,  sir ;  not  with  six  men,  while  I  have  fifteen.  You 
have  no  right  to  search  the  hold  of  a  respectable  merchantman 
and  disturb  her  cargo.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  slaver,  or  what  ? 
Ef  you  must  have  the  hatches  up,  send  back  to  your  man-of-war 
for  a  larger  crew,  so  as  to  overpower  me,  you  understand,  and  you 
may  do  it  with  pleasure.  But  I  guess  there'll  be  a  complaint 
lodged  at  Washington,  and  your  folks  in  London  will  have  to  pay 
for  it.  That's  all,  mister.  I  only  want  things  fair  and  square, 
within  my  treaty  rights.' 

And  having  delivered  himself  of  this  long  speech,  the  Yankee 
skipper  turned  on  his  heel. 

Of  course  O'Eiley  could  only  return  to  the  Petrel  and  report 
all  this  to  his  commander.  '  I'm  convinced  she  is  a  slaver,  sir,' 
said  he  in  conclusion. 

*  But  you  have  no  evidence  of  it ;   and  you  say  the  papers 
were  all  in  order.' 

*  Apparently  they  were,  sir.' 

'Then  I'm  afraid  I  can  do  nothing,'  said  the  commander. 
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And  to  the  deep  disgust  of  the  whole  ship's  crew,  the  order  was 
given  for  the  Petrel  to  return  to  her  course. 

All  that  night,  however,  Commander  Neville  was  haunted  by 
a  doubt  whether  he  had  not  better  have  run  the  risk  of  a 
complaint  and  a  reprimand,  rather  than  forego  the  overhauling  of 
so  suspicious  looking  a  craft;  and  in  the  morning  a  rumour 
reached  his  ears  that  the  coxswain,  who  had  accompanied  Mr. 
O'Biley  to  the  Black  Swan,  had  noticed  something  about  her  of 
a  doubtful  nature.  The  man  was  sent  for  and  questioned ;  and 
he  said  that  while  the  lieutenant  was  on  board,  the  boat  of  which 
he  was  in  charge  had  dropped  a  little  way  astern ;  and  that  he 
had  then  noticed  that  the  name  of  the  vessel  had  been  recently 
painted  out,  but  that  the  last  two  letters  were  distinctly  visible. 
And  these  letters  were  LE,  not  AN. 

*  The  scoundrel  said  she  was  a  new  ship ! '   cried  the  com- 
mander.    *  'Bout  ship ! ' 

*  We  can't  possibly  catch  her  up,  sir,'  said  the  first  lieutenant 
drily. 

4 1  don't  know  that,  Mr.  Brabazon,'  answered  Neville.  *  There 
has  been  hardly  any  wind;  and  we  know  the  course  she  was 
steering.  She  could  not  expect  to  see  us  again ;  so  in  all  proba- 
bility she  has  kept  to  that  course.  By  making  proper  allowances 
we  may  intercept  her.  I  am  convinced  of  it.' 

The  hope  of  again  encountering  the  Black  Swan,  faint  as  it 
was,  caused  quite  a  commotion  in  our  little  world.  The  day 
passed  without  our  sighting  a  single  sail ;  but  when  the  morning 
dawned,  Lieutenant  Brabazon  was  forced  to  own  that  the  com- 
mander's judgment  had  proved  better  than  his  own.  By  the 
greatest  good  luck  we  had  hit  upon  the  right  track.  There,  right 
in  front  of  us,  was  the  American  schooner,  her  sails  lazily  napping 
against  her  masts. 

4  Full  speed  ahead,  and  stand  by ! '  shouted  the  captain  down 
the  engine-room  tube. 

*  Signal  to  her  to  heave  to ;  and  if  she  does  not  obey,  fire  a 
shot  right  across  her  bows,  Mr.  O'Kiley,'  continued  the  com- 
mander. 'Mr.  Brabazon,  you  take  a  boat  and  thirty  men  well 
armed.  Board  her,  and  have  her  hatches  off  at  once.  You'll 
stand  no  nonsense,  I  know.' 

'  All  right,  sir,'  cried  the  lieutenant,  an  active,  somewhat 
imperious  officer,  of  the  Civis  Romanus  sum  type.  He  had 
been  unusually  disgusted  at  his  commander's  decision  to  leave 
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the  Black  Swan  without  searching  her;   and  he  was  delighted 
that  a  more  active  policy  had  been  begun. 

*  I  say,  Brabazon,'  whispered  the  commander  to  him,  as  he 
was  going  over  the  side,  ( you  know  I'm  stepping  a  bit  beyond 
bounds ;  and  I'm  just  a  little  anxious.     If  she  turns  out  to  be  a 
slaver,  as  we  suspect,  step  to  the  taffrail  and  wave  your  handker- 
chief, will  you  ? ' 

'  I  will,  sir ;  and  I'm  certain  it  will  be  all  right,'  cheerfully 
responded  the  first  lieutenant. 

A  tall,  slim,  youngish  man,  dressed  in  white  linen,  received 
the  British  officer,  as  he  set  foot  on  the  deck  of  the  Black  Sivan. 

' 1  am  at  present  In  command  of  this  craft,  sir,'  said  the  young 
American.  'The  skipper  is  not  fit  for  service  just  at  present. 
"We  had  a  visit  from  you  two  days  ago,  I  think.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you  ?  ' 

'Yes.  I  want  you  to  take  off  your  hatches,'  said  the  lieu- 
tenant sharply. 

'  Well,  sir,'  began  the  Yankee,  '  I  guess  that  your  demand  is 
beyond  your  treaty  powers.' 

'  I  know  all  about  that.     I  must  have  the  hatches  off.' 

'And  your  detaining  me  and  overhauling  my  cargo  on  no 
grounds  whatever ' 

'  Will  you  do  it  at  once  ? '  broke  in  the  British  officer. 

'  I  repeat,  on  no  grounds  whatever,  will  cause  an  in — ter — 
na — tional  difficulty,  and  may  bring  re — markably  unpleasant 
con — sequences  to  your  captain.  Now ' 

'  Off  with  your  hatches ! '  cried  the  lieutenant. 

'Sir!' 

*  If  you  won't,  by  George,  I  will ! ' 

'  You  know  clearly  what  you're  doing,  sir  ? ' 

'I  do.' 

'  And  you  know  the  risk  you  run  ? 

'I  do.  No  more  palaver.  Off  with  them  at  once;  or  I'll 
break  them  open.' 

Further  resistance  was  useless.  The  thing  was  done;  and 
the  moment  the  first  hatch  was  raised  the  sickening  effluvium  that 
issued  from  the  hold  proclaimed  the  truth.  Nearly  three  hundred 
slaves  were  packed  between  decks,  many  of  the  poor  creatures 
standing  so  close  that  they  could  not  lie  down. 

With  a  look  of  speechless  contempt  at  the  young  mate  of  the 
schooner  the  lieutenant  walked  to  the  side  of  the  ship  and  waved 
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his  handkerchief.  That  instant -a  loud  British  cheer  rang  over 
the  water,  given  by  the  blue-jackets,  who  could  be  seen  clustering 
in  the  rigging  like  bees. 

'I  told  our  skipper  judgment  would  overtake  us,'  said  the 
Yankee.  *  Say,  mister,'  he  added  in  another  tone,  '  seeing  that 
the  game's  up,  suppose  we  have  a  glass  of  iced  champagne  down- 
stairs ? ' 

The  lieutenant  hesitated.  To  drink  with  the  mate  of  a 
slaver !  But — iced  champagne  ! 

Slowly  he  moved  towards  the  companion-way.  ( I  don't  mind 
if  I  do,'  he  said  at  length  ;  'and  you  may  as  well  bring  up  jour 
papers  with  the  drinks,  for  I  shall  carry  them  on  board  the  Petrel. 
Of  course  you  understand  that  you  are  my  prize.' 

And  having  set  a  guard  at  the  hatchways,  the  lieutenant 
descended  the  cabin  stairs. 

The  iced  champagne  was  duly  forthcoming,  and  under  its 
genial  influence  Lieutenant  Brabazon  began  to  feel  something 
like  pity  for  the  young  man  who  had  been  so  early  seduced  into 
the  paths  of  crime.  Probably  he  had  a  mother  or  a  sweetheart 
somewhere  in  the  States,  who  imagined  that  he  was  already  on 
his  way  home,  whereas  now  his  character  was  ruined,  even  if  he 
escaped  a  long  term  of  imprisonment. 

This  feeling  was  strengthened,  as  he  saw  that  his  companion 
was  gazing  mournfully  at  his  glass,  without  speaking  a  word.  At 
length  the  young  man  lifted  his  head. 

*  Say,  mister ;  what'll  they  do  to  me,  think  ? ' 

*  I  can't  tell.     Of  course  you  know  that  what  you  have  been 
engaged  in  is  a  kind  of  piracy  ? ' 

'No!' 

'  I  believe  so.  Cargo  and  crew  are  confiscated,  of  course.  What 
they  will  do  with  you  I  can't  tell.' 

'  They  won't  hang  me,  will  they  ?  ' 

'  Probably  not,'  said  the  lieutenant ;  '  but  let  this  be  a 
warning  to  you.  You  see  what  it  is  to  wander  off  the  straight 
course,  and  hanker  after  forbidden  gains.  Lead  an  honest  life  in 
future,  when  you  are  released  from  custody.  Avoid  vicious  com- 
panions  But  what's  this  ? '  he  cried,  as  his  eye  fell  on  an 

empty  scabbard  hanging  on  the  wall.  It  looked  very  like  a 
United  States  service  sword-scabbard;  and  immediately  the 
thought  darted  through  his  mind  that  this  hypocritical  young 
Yankee  (who  had  been  pretending  to  wipe  away  a  tear  as  he 
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listened  to  the  lieutenant's  good  advice)  had  been  doing  some- 
thing worse,  or  at  least  more  heavily  punished,  than  running 
cargoes  of  slaves. 

The  British  officer  looked  round  the  cabin.  A  U.S.  Navy  cap 
was  lying  on  a  plush-covered  bench. 

'  Ah !  you've  been  having  a  brush  with  an  American  man-of- 
war  ! '  cried  Lieutenant  Brabazon.  *  You  will  have  to  tell  my 
superior  officer  how  you  came  into  possession  of  these  articles.  I 
must  place  you  under  arrest ! '  And,  bitterly  regretting  that  he 
had  sat  down  to  table  with  the  fellow,  the  British  officer  rushed 
on  deck. 

'  Quartermaster ! '  he  cried,  *  bring  up  a  guard  of  four  men, 
and  take  this  man,'  pointing  to  the  Yankee,  who  had  followed 
him  on  deck,  ( to  the  Petrel.  If  he  tries  to  escape,  shoot  him  at 
once ! ' 

The  quartermaster  advanced  to  seize  his  prisoner ;  but  before 
he  reached  him  he  involuntarily  stopped  short.  A  roar  of  laughter 
sounded  in  his  ears.  The  American  mate  and  his  companions 
were  shrieking,  and  staggering  about  the  deck ;  even  the  crew  of 
the  slaver  were,  every  man  jack  of  them,  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear.  The  lieutenant  was  dumbfounded. 

'  Excuse  me,  sir ;  but  the  joke  was  too  good,'  said  the  Yankee, 
coming  forward  and  holding  out  his  hand.  '  I  am  the  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  United  States  warship  Georgia,  in  command  of  a 

prize  crew  on  board  this  vessel,  taking  her  to  • to  have  her 

condemned.  We  seized  her  yesterday.  Hearing  that  you  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  her  the  day  before,  and  had  gone  away  without 
doing  anything,  I  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  of  taking  you  in. 

Hope  you  don't  bear  malice  ? Let's  finish  that  magnum  of 

champagne.' 

It  was  evidently  the  best  thing  to  be  done ;  but  the  lieutenant 
was  not  a  first-rate  companion  on  that  occasion. 

*  Give  my  respects  to  your  commander,'  called  out  the  U.S. 
officer,  as  his  guest  went  down  into  his  boat,  'and  advise  him 
from  me  not  to  be  so  jolly  particular  another  time.  And  I'll  try 
to  take  your  kind  advice  and  sail  a  straight  course  in  future ! '  he 
cried,  as  H.M.  boat  shot  away  for  the  last  time  from  the  side  of 
the  Tilack  Swan. 
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BACON  says  somewhere  that  first  and  third  thoughts  agree,  and, 
as  far  as  accurate  sequence  in  the  order  of  reflection  goes,  there 
is  often  more  truth  in  this  than  in  the  common  saying, '  Second 
thoughts  are  best.'  It  is  frequently  justified  when  we  have  to  fill 
up  a  post  in  which  the  person  chosen  is  to  be  brought  into  close 
connection  with  ourselves.  The  favourable  impression  made  at 
an  introductory  interview  may  indeed  be  wholly  dissipated  by 
further  inquiries,  to  the  evidence  of  which  we  yield  reluctantly, 
but  in  many  cases,  after  correspondence  with  a  candidate,  and  a 
due  consideration  of  his  written  testimonials,  the  instantaneous 
effect  of  a  glance  at  him  when  he  enters  the  room  is  to  confirm  or 
change  the  previous  opinion  which  we  may  have  been  led  to  form 
of  his  likelihood  to  suit  us.  This  rapid  process,  with  graver 
issues,  comes  to  pass  in  what  we  call  *  love  at  first  sight.'  This 
has,  indeed,  been  followed  by  grievous  disillusions,  and  yet  there 
have  been  cases  in  which  a  couple  have,  with  instant  conviction, 
been  enabled  to  apprehend  an  affinity  which  stands  the  severe  test 
of  marriage  itself,  and  survives  the  inevitable  discovery  that 
neither  has  been  mated  to  an  angel  unawares.  In  this  rapidity 
of  decision,  moreover,  may  be  occasionally  seen  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  women  leap  to  a  conclusion  which  a  man  reaches  only 
after  his  machinery  of  judgment  has  been  exercised.  They  some- 
times perceive,  with  a  flash  of  perception,  the  tendency  of  a 
proposal  or  the  end  of  a  course  which  experience  alone  reveals  to 
men,  who  refuse,  as  they  say,  to  decide  rashly,  but  are  at  last 
compelled  to  admit  the  wisdom  of  what  they  have  blamed  as 
foolishness.  An  undefined  reliance  on  this  haste  in  decision  is 
shown  also  by  children,  and  may  go  far  to  explain  or  excuse  the 
famous  sentence  passed  on  '  Dr.  Fell.'  It  is  frequently  found 
throughout  life  an  embarrassing  attitude  to  determine  on  always 
giving  '  the  reason  why '  we  do  or  think  this  or  that.  Indeed, 
beside  that  prospective  matrimonial  promptness  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  and  apart  from  the  exercise  of  any  quick  judgment  on 
the  qualification  of  a  candidate  for  an  official  post,  social  likings 
are  often  (to  our  great  advantage)  rapidly  and  unreasonably 
determined.  If  we  were  liked  only  for  such  unquestionable  good- 
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ness  as  we  display  many  of  us  would  have  a  short  list  of  friends. 
There  is  a  profound  significance  in  the  painting  of  ( Love '  as 
blind.  It  rules  countless  relationships  besides  the  closest. 
We  like,  or  are  (fortunately)  liked,  without  an  analysis  of 
motives. 

The  effect  of  ( first  impressions '  is  moreover  notable  in 
respect  to  material  scenes  which  we  have  long  pictured  in  our 
minds.  Paintings  or  descriptions  may  have  made  us,  as  we  think, 
so  familiar  with  them  that  we  fancy  little  more  can  be  learnt 
when  they  are  actually  presented  to  the  eye.  And  yet  there  is 
generally  some  detail  or  feature  which  has  never  been  delineated, 
and  which  sight  at  once  corrects  or  enlarges.  They  are  then 
instantly  realised.  Their  first  presentation  may  indeed  be  some- 
times bewildering,  so  rudely  do  they  disturb  the  mental  image 
which  has  been  formed.  Even  when  this  is  not  precisely  the  case, 
the  seeing  of  what  we  have  seen  in  printed  engraving  or  page 
wholly  takes  the  place  of  that  which  had  previously  been  repre- 
sented to  us.  As  a  boy  I  was  a  devouring  reader  of  Cooper's 
novels,  and  felt  that  I  should  recognise  the  last  of  the  Mohicans 
as  an  old  and  admired  friend  if  I  were  to  meet  him  in  Bond 
Street.  The  hawk-like  glance,  strong  stealthy  tread,  and  lithe- 
some figure  of  the  '  Wild  West  Wind  '  would  show  at  once  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  degraded'  creatures  of  civilisation.  Years 
afterwards  I  was  taking  a  stroll  for  some  distance  from  a  lately 
built  '  prairie '  city  in  the  far  west  of  America,  when  I  descried  a 
cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance.  It  was  a  tribe  of  Ked  Indians  on  the 
march  ;  and  presently  they  passed  at  what  might,  by  a  stretch  of 
language,  be  called  '  full  gallop.'  And  as  they  swept  close  by  me 
(I  drew  on  one  side),  such  a  rout  of  lame  horses,  dirty  riders,  and 
mangy-looking  dogs  I  never  saw.  A  native  (white)  accidental 
companion,  who  seemed  to  be  recalling  some  unpleasant  experi- 
ence, said  to  me,  '  How  would  you  like  to  have  a  hundred  of  those 
devils  at  your  heels  ?  '  Of  course  I  had  seen  divers  individuals 
and  groups  of  the  children  of  the  prairie  about  settlers'  stations, 
&c.,  but  this  was  the  '  first  impression '  I  received  of  a  tribe  on 
the  move,  and  following  their  own  business  without  any  recogni- 
tion of  the  pale-face.  I  have  ever  since  read  between  the  lines  of 
touching  statements  about  the  '  noble  savage.'  That  villainous- 
looking  mob  has  ridden  over  the  pages  of  Cooper  and  stamped 
the  charm  out  of  all  his  red  heroes  and  heroines.  These  last,  by 
the  way,  were  riding  their  scrubby  animals  astride,  like  the  men, 
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and  were  bumping  by  in  the  most  ungraceful  of  attitudes,  and  in 
seemingly  dirtier  blankets  than  their  mates. 

I  think  of  another  *  first  impression.'  It  is  that  of  a  battle- 
field. This  of  course  really  lends  itself  with  difficulty  to  any 
description,  although  we  have  all  read  many  a  one  which  professes 
to  put  before  us  all  the  marks  left  after  the  human  storm  has 
passed  away.  I  had  long — as  who  has  not  ? — possessed  a  mental 
picture  of  the  appearance  presented  by  a  battle-field  long  before 
it  had  become  anywise  historical,  or  the  grass  had  grown  over  its 
rents.  But  I  had  not  prepared  myself  for  the  sight  of  much 
which  met  my  eye  when,  in  the  month  of  September  1870,  I 
walked  over  that  of  Sedan.  The  dead,  of  course  (except  it  might 
be  a  horse  with  inflated  body  and  legs  sticking  up  stiffly  in  the 
air),  were  all  buried.  That  is  soon  done,  after  a  shallow  fashion ; 
those  who  are  hastily  covered  over  with  earth  in  graves  twelve 
inches  deep  being  afterwards  dug  up  and  transferred  to  some 
hole  or  pit  where  they  would  not  interfere  with  subsequent  agri- 
cultural operations.  Some  are  put  into  ditches,  the  bank  being 
pulled  down  upon  them.  Others  are  hid  away  in  meadows  where 
no  plough  is  likely  to  come ;  and  the  place  is  bushed  with  thorns, 
or  what  not,  to  keep  off  prowling  dogs.  But  the  thing  which 
struck  me  most  in  walking  over  the  scene  of  Sedan  was  the 
*  paper '  which  lay  about.  One  expected  to  see  battered  or 
pierced  helmets,  discarded  knapsacks,  empty  cartridge-casa 
holes  where  percussion  shells  had  struck  the  ground  and  burst. 
There  were  plenty  of  them.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  'paper.' 
And  yet  where  the  struggle  had  been  sharpest,  and  thus  the  dead 
had  fallen  thickest,  the  ground  was  littered  with  torn-up  letters. 
It  looked  at  first  as  if  the  contents  of  a  thousand  waste-paper 
baskets  had  been  emptied  there,  or  an  enormous  picnic  had  been 
held  in  which  visitors,  brought  by  all  the  excursion  trains  in  the 
world,  had  been  lunching  on  packets  of  sandwiches  and  left  their 
messy  wrappings  behind  them.  I  picked  up  some  of  these  scraps, 
and  found,  however,  that  they  consisted  mostly  of  private  corre- 
spondence. And  presently  it  was  borne  in  upon  me  that  hundreds 
of  ghouls  swarm  after  slaughter,  and  soon  empty  all  pockets  and 
knapsacks  in  their  search  for  money,  post-office  orders,  and  notes. 
Every  letter  is  eagerly  torn  open  in  hope  of  a  surviving  *  remit- 
tance,' and  angrily  thrown  aside  if  containing  only  'sentiment.' 
I  picked  up  a  score  or  so.  They  were  from  mothers,  sisters,  and 
sweethearts.  So  a  civilised  battle-field  (Zulus  carry  no  pocket- 
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books  to  be  rifled)  is  soon  white  with  scraps,  and  I  met  with  a 
mean  (though  pathetic)  disillusion  when  wandering  about  that  of 
Sedan. 

It  is  in  more  peaceful  scenes,  too,  that  the  effect  of  '  first  im- 
pressions '  is  keenly  vivid.  This  was  suddenly  recalled  to  me  only 
yesterday  as  I  was  walking  down  the  Marylebone  Eoad,  and  came 
round  a  corner  upon  a  little  party  of  Bedouin  trying  vainly  to 
make  themselves  understood  by  an  unmistakable  *  'Arry '  who  (it 
was  a  Sunday)  was  confronted  by  them  on  his  way  for  a  walk  with 
4  Mary  Hanne'  in  the  Eegent's  Park.  This  couple  stood  with 
open  mouth  and  suspended  animation  while  the  dark  bernouse-clad 
Arabs  marched  on  with  stately  gait,  eschewing  all  surprise. 
Whence  they  had  come  I  could  not  guess,  till  somebody  suggested 
the  French  Exhibition.  Anyhow,  the  street,  to  my  eye,  was 
immediately  replaced  by  a  width  of  desert  sand,  and  I  recalled 
Bedouin  '  first  impressions.'  Some  few  years  ago  I  spent  about 
a  month  with  them  in  the  desert.  I  had  then  a  fellow  English 
traveller,  but  the  place,  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  seems  now  to  be 
filled  with  Arabs.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  found  them  wherever 
we  went ;  on  the  contrary,  we  marched  for  days  without  seeing 
any  human  creature  beside  our  immediate  attendants,  but  the 
Bedouin  face  survives  among  the  first  impressions  received,  with 
indelible  and  vivid  edge.  Then  it  had  suddenly  given  a  keen 
and  antique  flavour  to  our  daily  moving  life  ;  now  it  quickens  the 
realisation  of  Eastern  record,  ancient  and  modern,  scriptural  and 
journalistic.  When  the  news  came  of  poor  Professor  Palmer's 
death,  I  read  of  it  with  special  insight,  since  I  had  myself  stayed 
at  Naklh  and  had  travelled  under  the  guidance  and  protection 
of  a  sheykh  whom  I  had  reason  to  believe  he  knew,  and  spent  a 
few  days  with  a  tribe  he  had  mixed  with  much  before  he  was 
murdered,  and  from  whom  I  heard  (interpreted)  stories  of  domestic 
bloodshed.  A  rusty  dinted  matchlock  I  bought  of  my  camel- 
leader  (who  professed  the  purpose  of  cunningly  shooting  a  neigh- 
bour with  it  when  he  got  home)  now  hangs  in  my  hall,  and,  as  I 
glance  at  it,  revives  in  an  instant  that  rough  parenthesis  in  the 
life  of  a  London  clergyman  when  I  passed  from  its  crowded  street 
into  the  *  great  and  terrible  wilderness,'  and  exchanged  vestrymen 
and  Board-school  teachers  for  the  society  of  Cain  and  Abel.  That 
*  first  impression '  makes  any  reference  to  Eastern  news  take  a 
new  shape  in  the  daily  papers,  bringing  whiffs  of  scent-laden 
shaded  Oriental  bazaars,  echoes  of  gurgling  camels,  and  glimpses 
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of  the  brown  desert  with  its  dry  tufts  of  aromatic  herbage.  I  am 
thus  helped  to  apprehend  the  distance  of  the  East  from  the  West ; 
but  of  all  the  '  first  impressions  '  I  recall  one  when  I  had  unwit- 
tingly done  something  to  offend  an  Oriental  attendant,  and 
caught  his  eye.  I  had  somehow,  to  my  regret,  trodden  upon  the 
toes  of  his  belief,  and  the  gulf  between  us  showed  an  undefined 
but  unmistakable  width.  The  glance  of  the  Chinaman  is  cold, 
hard,  or  incapable  of  analysis,  but  that  of  the  bigoted  Mussul- 
man brims  with  it  a  peculiar  pungency  of  hatred.  Anyhow,  the 
shortest  acquaintance  with  the  common  ways  and  surroundings  of 
the  Oriental  goes  far  to  clear  the  vision  for  the  reading  of  all 
Eastern  news  or  books  about  the  East.  And  most  especially  do 
many  passages  in  the  Bible  take  to  themselves  new  sense  when 
the  reader  is  able  instantaneously  to  call  up  the  scene  of  a  narra- 
tion. No  prolonged  archaeological  research,  no  tedious  explora- 
tions nor  successive  journeys  are  required  for  this.  One  glance 
does  it.  Indeed,  possibly,  a  second  visit  mars  the  sharpness  of  a 
*  first  impression.'  There  are  spots,  seen  by  me  only  once,  of 
which  the  image  is  always  fresh,  while  that  of  others,  though 
several  times  realised,  has  become  blurred. 

When  we  talk  of  original  impressions,  however,  material  scenes 
take  only  one  place  in  the  crowd  of  thoughts  which  arise  in  our 
minds.  What  a  gastronomic  door  was  opened  by  the  man  who 
ate  the  first  oyster  or  smoked  the  first  cigar  !  With  many,  indeed, 
this  last  was  preceded  (and  sometimes  followed)  by  *  cane,'  which, 
though  it  produced  smoke,  was  only  notable  for  the  freedom  with 
which  it  *  drew.'  And  it  was  more  hot  than  soothing. 

Of  all  first  tastes  what  a  questionable  tail  has  often  followed  that 
of  alcohol.  I  am  no  teetotaller.  Wine  as  well  as  bread  is  called 
a  'creature  of  Grod'  in  some  of  the  gravest  language  which  a 
Christian  worshipper  is  set  to  use,  and  yet  I  can  never  see  a  glass 
of  it  given  to  a  boy,  to  drink  perhaps  to  a  father's  health  at  his 
birthday,  without  feeling  how  little  a  parent  sometimes  realises 
the  mischief  of  a  sensation  which  may  be  then  born.  Never  give 
wine  to  a  child  as  a  treat.  Sickness  may  demand  its  use.  Nature 
may  be  then  helped  over  a  crisis ;  but  if  no  such  demand  is  made, 
the  application  of  a  stimulant  to  the  young  palate  and  brain  is 
thoughtlessly  unnatural.  We  do  not  give  guano  to  the  fresh 
and  virgin  soil,  though  in  after  years  it  may  be  found  to  accelerate 
or  increase  a  crop.  It  is  well  to  put  off  the  first  impression  of 
stimulating  liquor  till  the  journey  of  life  has  been  well  entered 
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on.  A  stage  may  then  come  or  period  of  inevitable  exhaustive- 
ness  arrive  when,  as  Solomon  says,  we  need  not  only  *  bread  to 
strengthen,'  but  can  honestly  and  temperately  realise  the  truth  of 
his  word  that  '  wine  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man.'  I  remember 
*  an  abstainer '  once  saying  to  me  that  alcohol  no  more  belonged 
to  the  man  than  a  jockey  did  to  a  horse.  But  if  a  race  has  to  be 
won,  the  spur  is  sometimes  found  to  have  helped  the  winner. 

Talking  of  drink,  it  might  be  well,  perhaps,  if  the  first  im- 
pression made  in  taking  medicine  were  to  create  a  fixed  distaste 
for  physic  altogether.  Surely  senses  were  given  to  us  with  mani- 
fold purpose,  and  a  nasty  smell  might  not  only  indicate  a  mis- 
chievous drain  but  serve  as  a  warning  against  questionable  drinks. 
I  have  known  a  man  take  undisguised  cod-liver  oil  with  a  spoon 
and  gusto ;  that,  however,  after  a  fashion,  is  direct  food.  Possibly 
an  Eskimo  might  live  upon  it,  with  a  little  pleasant  apology  for 
solid  meat  in  the  shape  of  blubber  (like  green  fat  in  clear  turtle 
soup) ;  but  a  *  black  dose '  is  often  only  the  Nemesis  to  gluttonous 
indulgence,  and  its  taste  might  teach  us  not  to  repeat  the  fault 
which  it  corrects.  That  would  be  an  excellent  sequel  to  a  repul- 
sive gulp  if  its  *  first  impression '  suggested  the  thought  that, 
properly,  medicine  ought  not  to  be  taken  at  all,  and  that  when  it 
is,  it  bears  witness  to  some  reprehensible  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
health.  Our  noses  were  not  given  to  us  only  to  adorn  profiles, 
and  though  we  hold  them  in  order  with  less  resentment  to  obey  a 
doctor  who  prescribes  the  correcting  draught,  we  might  neverthe- 
less smell  the  truth  that  no  need  for  it  should  have  arisen. 

A  due  estimate  of  *  first  impressions  '  rules  the  whole  process 
and  conduct  of  education.  To  those  who  are  grown  up  the  in- 
coming of  new  sensations  loses  the  freshness  of  its  date.  Their 
world,  both  of  business  and  pleasure,  is  much  the  same  for  years. 
When  the  waggon  is  creeping  through  the  middle  stages  of  life 
we  have  not  reached  the  sensation  touched  by  a  discovery  of  some 
grey  hairs,  and  we  have  half  forgotten  the  nascent  moving  of 
impulses  which  have  become  familiar,  and  without  the  recognition 
of  which  we  can  hardly  realise  the  possibility  of  life.  But  once  they 
were  not  born.  It  is  in  the  due  perception  of  their  mysterious 
birth  that  the  value  of  true  education  may  be  seen.  That  does 
not  deserve  the  name  which  takes  no  cognisance  of  these  early 
stirs  and  thrills  in  a  child's  being,  and  fails  to  see  what  influence 
for  good  might  have  been  shed  upon  him  when  the  parent  or 
teacher  imparted  only  dry  academical  instruction  which  did  not 
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touch  the  thoughts  and  questionings  which  rose  in  his  mind. 
How  many  a  boy  has  never  had  a  wholesome  hint  of  what  he 
most  vitally  ought  to  know,  but  is  left  to  learn  what  he  can  from 
any  source  about  many  of  his  *  first  impressions.' 

Again,  look  at  mental  forcing,  about  which  we  now  hear  much. 
Not  only  is  it  likely  to  leave  the  mind  relaxed  when  the  pressure 
is  over,  but  the  attempt  to  ram  a  bushel  of  facts  into  the  peck  of 
a  child's  mind  directly  the  pedagogue  gets  hold  of  it  may  set  his 
whole  being  against  the  scholastic  reception  of  any.  The  reader 
of  *  Dombey  and  Son '  sees  at  once  that  the  desire  of  the  father 
will  be  thwarted  when  Miss  Blimber  appears  with  her  pile  of 
books. 

The  cruelty  of  stuffing  children's  brains  and  driving  their 
thoughts  while  they  are  soft  and  weak  is  being  talked  of  now  as 
if  it  were  a  new  thing.  But  the  wisest  have  always  known  and 
acted  upon  it.  St.  Paul  recognises  the  danger  of  choking  the 
spiritual  digestion  when  he  says  that  he  begins  by  feeding  his 
disciples  with  milk  rather  than  meat.  Herein,  indeed,  is  the 
greatest  necessity  for  care,  and  yet  the  wisdom  of  the  Apostle  is 
often  forgotten  by  those  who  would  minister  to  the  budding  soul. 
The  after  perception  of  great  religious  truths  is  imperilled  by 
their  early  importunate  presentation.  I  often  think  that  the 
seeds  of  infidelity  or  atheism  may  be  sown  by  a  catechetical  eager- 
ness to  store  the  young  memory  with  scriptural  statements  which, 
if  they  find  any  entrance  at  all,  are  received  without  the  remotest 
perception  that  they  are  capable  of  subjective  interpretation. 
The  child  accepts  them  with  virgin  credulity,  but  is  too  frequently 
led  to  discard  them  when  he  comes  to  realise  the  application  of 
intelligence.  They  show  themselves  as  demanding  such  severe 
literal  assent  that  he  is  presently  unable  to  take  any  really  free 
mental  attitude,  and  assumes  that  unquestioning  or  blind  accep- 
tance is  the  only  alternative  to  complete  rejection ;  and  thus 
the  things  which  might  have  been  for  his  wealth  become  an 
occasion  of  falling.  This  is  true  all  round,  whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  lesson.  The  adult  disgorgement  of  infantile  lessons  is,  in- 
deed, less  likely  to  follow  in  the  case  of  secular  instruction,  but  it 
is  deplorable  to  think  what  may  come  to  pass  with  a  child  who  is 
crammed  with  enormous  slices  of  raw  Biblical  record  or  theological 
dogma. 

Nevertheless,  though  he  may  afterward  reject  those  which  he 
has  been  unable  to  assimilate,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
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often  unsuspected  childish  receptivity  which  retains  a  first  im- 
pression with  fatal  retentiveness.  A  careless  word  uttered  in  his 
hearing,  and  forgotten  by  the  speaker  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  his 
lips,  sticks  in  the  nascent  memory  and  may  sprout  with  provoking 
growth.  If  a  man  looks  deliberately  back  into  his  past,  what 
importance  may  he  see  attached  to  something  which  he  noticed 
while  a  child !  In  tracing  back  a  line  of  thought  he  may  find 
himself  reaching  a  seemingly  trivial  incident  which  has  coloured 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  or  a  remark  overheard  by  those 
*  little  pitchers  with  long  ears'  whose  silent  attention  no  one 
notices  at  the  time.  The  adult  conversation  goes  on,  but  a  grain 
of  seed  drops  into  the  tiny  plot  of  soil  which  lies  open  by  the  side 
of  the  careless  talkers.  These  are  truisms,  and  thus  not  likely  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  yet  we  must  never  forget  the  disastrously 
august  Nemesis  which  follows  an  offending  of  the  *  little  ones.' 

Probably  (to  view  it  in  a  still  graver  and  more  personal  aspect) 
more  than  one  of  my  readers  can  recall  a  *  first  impression '  when 
he  or  she  looked  over  the  edge  of  this  absorbing  life.  Perhaps 
the  peril  of  a  moment  brought  a  minute  photograph  of  its  past ; 
or,  it  may  be,  a  sharp  pain,  never  before  felt,  but  known  possibly 
to  precede  rapid  dissolution,  suddenly  arrived,  and  hinted  at  some 
unsuspected  Veakness  of  vital  machinery ;  or  the  whispering  of  an 
attendant  by  a  sick  bed,  from  which  the  patient  had  confidently 
counted  on  rising,  suggested  the  thought  that  recovery  was  doubt- 
ful. There  are  crises  about  which  we  do  not  speak  much,  but 
which  leave  an  indelible  impression.  And  this  is  one.  A  man 
indeed  seldom  *  realises  '  his  departure,  though  he  may  be  familiar 
with  the  conventional  thought  that  he  must  some  day  depart 
himself.  He  shows  an  air  of  genuine  seriousness  at  a  funeral, 
and  yet  he  is  not  even  then  anywise  vividly  impressed  by  the  way 
in  which  we  treat  a  dead  friend,  however  honestly  and  deeply  we 
4  respect '  his  memory.  We  spend  his  money,  read  his  letters, 
open  his  private  drawers  with  his  own  key,  sit  in  his  chair,  give 
away  his  clothes,  dismiss  his  servants,  ride  his  horse,  perhaps  even 
take  his  spouse  openly  to  wife,  without  a  word  of  remonstrance 
from  himself.  But  if  a  man  has  ever  looked  over  the  edge  of 
departure,  what  a  *  first  impression  '  of  his  disappearance  may  he 
not  have  received !  What  use  has  he  made  of  that  exceptionally 
pungent  feeling,  when  the  thought  of  his  thus  *  going  away ' 
suddenly  ceased  to  have  that  academical  and  speculative  interest 
with  which  we  associate  it  in  the  case  of  another,  and  took  a 
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personal  application  in  the  shape  of  a  clutch  at  his  own  heart- 
strings ?  It  is  a  question  which  well  demands  an  answer. 

I  might  point  to  other  thoughts  about  '  first  impressions ' 
which,  though  less  keen  than  this,  are  not  without  a  weighty 
use.  The  French  have  a  proverb  that  *  it  is  the  first  step  which 
costs.'  Everything  must  have  had  a  beginning.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  a  philosopher  to  say,  '  There  could  not  have  been  an  owl 
without  an  egg,  or  an  egg  without  an  owl,'  and  then  to  puzzle  us 
with  the  old  question,  *  Which  came  first  ? '  This  is  an  impudent 
attempt  to  evade  the  truth  of  the  admission  that  no  man,  how- 
ever learned,  scientific,  or  devout,  is  able  to  define  'life.'  The 
old  fact  stands  that  it  must  once  have  begun  to  be ;  and  the 
'  once  '  has  its  place  in  the  arrival  of  the  thousand  first  impressions 
we  have  received  about  all  that  concerns  even  the  least  things  in 
our  lives.  And  we  may  recollect  that,  though  many  of  these 
may  come  unexpectedly,  and  be  made  by  causes  '  over  which  we 
have  no  control,'  not  a  few  are  subject  to  our  own  will ;  and  as 
'  it  is  the  first  step  which  costs,'  so  an  original  impression  may  be 
clear  or  confused,  perfect  or  imperfect,  according  as  we  arrange 
for  the  pressure  of  the  seal.  If  we  want  a  good  and  satisfactory 
one  upon  wax,  we  shall  take  care  not  only  that  this  shall  be  hot 
and  sufficient,  but  that  the  stone  shall  have  been  carefully 
engraved.  There  is  very  much  that  depends  for  a  just  judgment 
upon  impressions,  and  it  is  the  first  of  these  which  mostly  de- 
termines the  prospect  of  our  attempt.  We  are  anxious  to  know 
how  the  thing  will  *  turn  out,'  and  as  very  much  depends  upon 
its  initial  effect,  the  care  we  take  in  providing  for  a  '  first  im- 
pression '  can  hardly  be  too  great.  Whatever  his  other  success 
may  be,  the  oratorical  estimate  of  the  man  who  catches  the 
Speaker's  eye  for  the  first  time  is  long  coloured  by  his  '  maiden ' 
speech.  So  in  a  hundred  ways.  A  good  start  is  sometimes 
almost  everything.  If  you  have  to  run  a  hundred,  or  still  more 
a  fifty,  yard  race,  *  well  begun  is  half  done.' 

For  the  legitimate  gaining  of  a  favourable  verdict '  first  im- 
pressions '  are  generally  invaluable.  The  opening  chapters  of  a  book 
or  sentences  of  a  speech  generally  command  attention  or  silence. 
Many  people  settle  whether  a  new  man  has  got  anything  to  offer 
by  the  way  in  which  he  begins,  and  it  mainly  depends  upon 
himself  whether  he  shall  be  fatally  '  unpromising.'  Perhaps  he 
has  so  little  to  give  that  he  can  virtually  promise  nothing ;  but 
whatever  it  be,  when  he  takes  up  his  pen  or  opens  his  mouth, 
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his  readers  or  hearers  will  mostly  fix  upon  his  introduction  of  the 
matter  he  is  charged,  or  charges  himself,  with ;  and  here  the 
*  first  impressions '  are  often  the  measure  of  the  man,  and  lend 
their  weight  to  what  he  subsequently  has  to  say.  Serjeant 
Buzfuz  at  once  so  impressed  the  twelve  men  before  him  that 
several  of  them  began  immediately  to  take  notes ;  and,  if  we 
would  believe  it,  we  are  always  in  the  face  of  no  mere  dozen  of 
our  fellows,  but  of  a  multitudinous  jury  who,  whether  sworn  or 
not,  are  pretty  sure  to  give  a  verdict,  or,  if  they  do  not  agree, 
to  have  no  scruple  in  the  deliverance  of  their  individual  opinions 
about  the  evidence  they  have  heard.  And  if  we  would  fairly 
win  their  regard,  there  is  nothing  dishonest  in  such  a  conveyance 
of  *  first  impressions '  as  may  invite  a  favourable  decision.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  certainly  best  to  be  as  distinct  as  we  can,  whatever 
the  result  may  be,  and  always  to  fly  our  own  colours  when  we  go 
into  action.  If  a  man  begins  by  trying  to  create  a  false  im- 
pression, he  is  sure  to  be  found  out ;  and  then,  even  if  he  sees 
his  folly  and  would  honestly  repudiate  it,  the  process  of  correct- 
ing an  initial  mistake  is  found  to  be  an  incalculably  hard  one. 
It  is  not  easy  to  dig  up  a  lie  and  plant  a  truth  in  its  place.  Even 
pencil  marks  are  difficult  to  be  rubbed  out,  and  to  the  expert 
eye  will  betray  themselves  beneath  the  blackest  ink.  Happily, 
indeed,  that  among  writings  which  is  worthy  of  survival  can 
outlive  attempted  obliteration.  Some  of  those  manuscripts  which 
the  learned  call  *  palimpsest '  are  among  the  most  valuable. 
Parchment  was  precious  in  ancient  days,  and  economical  monks 
would  try  to  efface  the  writing  on  a  skin  which  was  covered  with 
records  about  the  preservation  of  which  there  could  be,  as  they 
thought,  no  fear.  There  were,  we  will  say,  in  a  certain  monastery 
several  copies  of  an  evangelist's  utterances.  Why  not  clean  off 
one,  and  so  have  a  surface  on  which  to  inscribe  some  new  matter 
not  then  written  ?  Thus  the  monkish  legend  came  to  be  set 
down  in  black  and  white.  The  penman  was  complimented  on 
his  economy  and  skill,  and  subsequent  readers  had  to  thank  him 
too,  though  not  on  the  same  ground  as  those  who  praised  his 
craftsmanship ;  for  when  the  other  manuscripts  (of  which  there 
was  such  good  supply)  had  perished  or  been  lost,  lo  !  an  authentic 
early  but  faint  copy  of  St.  John's  Gospel  could  be  deciphered, 
with  devout  and  learned  magnifying  glass,  beneath  the  monastic 
rubbish  which  had  covered  it.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the. 
vitality  of  a  '  first  impression,' 
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I  need  not  say  how  this  is  valued  by  collectors  when  it  represents 
a  book  or  an  engraving.  To  the  simple-minded  man  who  judges 
an  author  by  what  he  says,  and  not  by  the  pen  with  which  he  writes 
it  or  the  rude  press  which  he  employs,  the  craze  for  an  early 
copy,  merely  because  it  is  early,  may  seem  to  be  more  than 
eccentric.  A  perfectly  useless  volume,  the  thoughts  in  which 
were  never  worth  printing  at  all,  comes  to  be  bought  at  a  price 
which  would  stock  a  needed  provincial  library  with  far  more  than 
'  the  hundred  best  books.'  It  is  not  merely  that  an  initial  original 
misprint  (which,  if  detected,  would  have  caused  a  fine  to  be  laid 
upon  the  compositor)  sheds  a  new  value  upon  all  that  he  has  set 
up  correctly,  but  the  charm  lies  in  the  fact,  or  belief,  that  such 
and  such  a  copy  of  so-and-so's  utterance  (wise  or  foolish)  is  the 
earliest  that  was  made.  Thus  indirectly  we  have  another  witness 
to  the  both  profound  and  widespread  importance  attached  to 
*  first  impressions.'  I  can  only  add  that,  however  old  some  of 
them  may  be,  we  are  constantly  and  freshly  making  or  receiving 
of  them  ourselves,  and  that  they  often  have  a  priceless  value  to 
us  though  they  be  made  or  received  only  to-day. 
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THERE  is  a  clause  in  one  of  the  innumerable  codes  of  law  drawn 
up  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  checking,  or  at  least  regulating, 
the  practice  of  duelling,  which  proclaims  it  to  be  illegal  to  fight 
a  duel  on  any  question  which  may  not  be  assessed  at  the  money 
value  of  twopence-halfpenny.  This  limitation,  modest  as  it  ap- 
pears, seems  to  have  been  too  drastic  for  the  tastes  of  the  people 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  the  long  roll  of  the  single  combats 
of  the  past  contain  many  which  could  not  possibly  trace  their 
origin  to  any  question  so  weighty.  The  blend  of  the  many  high- 
spirited  nations  which  go  to  make  up  the  French  people,  of  the 
Gaul,  the  Armorican,  the  Frank,  the  Burgundian,  the  Norman, 
the  Goth,  has  produced  a  race  who  appear  to  have  the  combative 
spirit  more  highly  developed  than  any  other  European  nation. 
In  spite  of  the  incessant  wars  which  make  up  the  history  of  France, 
the  record  of  private  combat  and  bloodshed  is  an  unbroken  one, 
stretching  back  in  a  long  red  stream  through  the  ages,  sometimes 
narrow,  sometimes  broad,  occasionally  reaching  such  a  flood  as  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  a  passing  fit  of  universal  homicidal  mania. 
Eecent  events  have  shown  that  this  national  tendency  is  still  as 
strong  as  ever,  and  that  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  duello, 
when  driven  from  every  other  European  country,  may  still  find  a 
home  among  a  gallant  people,  whose  solicitude  for  their  honour 
makes  them  occasionally  a  trifle  neglectful  of  their  intelligence. 

The  duello  is  undoubtedly  in  its  origin  a  religious  ceremony, 
and  is  the  direct  descendant  of  those  judicial  combats,  where 
Providence  was  on  the  side  of  the  sharpest  lance  and  truest  sword. 
To  the  fierce  nations  who  overran  the  Koman  Empire,  such  a 
doctrine  was  a  congenial  one,  and,  if  they  neglected  all  other 
precepts  of  the  Christianity  of  the  day,  to  this  dogma  of  the 
sanctity  of  force  they  gave  their  warmest  support.  Germans, 
Franks,  Goths,  Vandals,  and  particularly  Burgundians,  turned  the 
Deity  into  a  supreme  camp-marshal,  presiding  over  their  contests 
and  adjudicating  upon  their  disputes.  From  those  distant  cen- 
turies the  clash  of  sword-blades  rises  louder  than  the  murmur  of 
prayer.  Dimly  we  catch  glimpses  of  struggling  men,  clad  in  chain 
armour  and  leather,  who  champion  causes,  now  of  less  weight 
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than  the  falling  leaves,  but  then  all-important  in  the  minds  of 
men.  A  gallant  young  Ingelgerius,  early  Count  of  Anjou,  cuts 
off  the  head  of  a  slanderous  Gontran,  and  the  honour  of  the 
Countess  of  Gaston  is  saved.  Or  the  Queen  Gundeberge  is  freed 
from  all  stain  by  the  courteous  and  hard-hitting  cousin,  who 
smites  the  lying  Adalulf  to  the  earth.  In  these  fierce  ages  the 
duel  played  a  part  often  abused  and  yet  not  wholly  useless.  In 
the  midst  of  chaos  it  started  up  as  a  law,  a  rule,  if  it  were  but  an 
unreasoning  and  fickle  one.  It  is  clear  at  least  that  no  injured 
lady  need  lack  a  champion — more  probable,  indeed,  that  many 
champions  were  lacking  an  injured  lady. 

Gradually,  as  chivalry  sprang  up  and  imposed  its  ordinances 
and  modes  of  thought  upon  the  upper  classes,  the  single  combat 
in  search  of  honour  came  to  supplement  the  judicial  duel.  For 
centuries  they  continue  side  by  side.  Young  English  knights 
with  patches  over  their  eyes,  spur  out  from  the  ranks  of  armies 
and  exchange  thrusts  with  French  cavaliers  as  hotheaded  as  them- 
selves. The  Scotchman  Seaton  rides  up  to  the  gates  of  Paris, 
and  having,  in  accordance  with  his  vow,  hurtled  and  smashed  for 
half  an  hour  with  all  the  French  knights  whom  he  can  see,  he 
withdraws  at  last  with  a  courteous  *  Thanks,  gentlemen ;  many 
thanks.'  Thirty  English  must  needs  fight  thirty  Bretons  at 
Ploermel  and  get  well  beaten  for  their  pains.  Seven  other 
Englishmen  have  no  better  luck  at  Montendre.  Everywhere  in 
the  public  quarrel,  as  well  as  in  private  feud,  there  is  the  same  tale 
of  challenge  and  of  acceptance. 

The  chronicles  of  the  combats  of  chivalry  do  not,  however, 
entirely  obscure  those  of  the  law.  The  well-known  and  dramatic 
contest  between  Montargis  and  the  hound  occurred  when  the 
fourteenth  century  was  already  drawing  to  a  close.  As  late,  how- 
ever, as  the  year  1547  occurred  the  famous  trial  by  contest  between 
Chasteneraye  and  Jarnac  which  is  at  once  one  of  the  last  and  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the  series. 

Chasteneraye  and  Jarnac,  both  peers  of  France,  had  fallen  out 
over  the  virtue  of  the  latter's  mother-in-law.  The  king  had  inte- 
rested himself  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  finally  settled  that  the 
whole  question  should  be  referred  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  As 
it  chanced,  Chasteneraye  was  one  of  the  first  swordsmen  in  France, 
so  that  Jarnac  exhausted  his  ingenuity  in  devising  some  abstruse 
and  little-known  weapon,  by  means  of  which  he  might  be  more 
on  an  equality  with  his  adversary.  The  names  of  thirty  such 
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arms  were  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  judges,  who,  however, 
to  Jarnac's  despair,  laid  them  all  aside  and  decided  upon  the 
sword.  In  his  difficulty  he  sought  the  advice  of  a  tried  old 
Italian  swordsman,  who  bade  him  be  of  good  heart,  and  confided 
to  him  a  secret  trick  of  swordsmanship  devised  by  himself  and 
never  before  taught  to  mortal  man.  Armed  with  this  horrid  ruse, 
Jarnac  repaired  to  the  scene  of  the  encounter,  where,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  Henry  II.,  and  all  the  high  officials  of  the 
kingdom,  the  two  litigants  were  put  face  to  face.  Chasteneraye, 
confident  in  his  skill,  pressed  hotly  upon  the  less-experienced 
Jarnac,  when  suddenly  the  latter,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
spectators,  put  in  such  a  cut  as  had  never  before  been  seen  and 
severed  the  tendon  of  his  enemy's  left  leg.  An  instant  later,  by  a 
repetition  of  the  same  stroke,  he  cut  the  sinew  of  the  right  one, 
and  the  unfortunate  Chasteneraye  fell  hamstrung  to  the  earth. 
In  this  sore  plight  he  still  continued  upon  his  knees  to  make 
passes  at  his  antagonist  and  to  endeavour  to  carry  on  the  combat. 
His  sword,  however,  was  quickly  struck  from  his  grasp,  and  he 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  conqueror.  The  wily  Jarnac  was  disposed, 
very  much  against  the  customs  of  the  time,  to  grant  him  his  life ; 
but  the  humiliation  was  too  much  for  the  beaten  and  crippled 
man,  and,  refusing  all  assistance,  he  allowed  himself  to  bleed  to 
death.  The  '  coup  de  Jarnac '  in  sword-play  still  remains  as  a 
memorial  of  this  encounter. 

The  actual  duello,  as  we  understand  it,  appears  to  have  been 
an  importation  from  Italy.  During  the  fifty  years  which  termi- 
nated with  Francis  I.  the  French  troops  had  been  quartered 
without  intermission  in  Italy,  and  had  brought  back  to  their 
native  country  many  of  the  least  admirable  traits  of  the  Italians. 
An  epidemic  of  bloodshed  and  murder  broke  out  in  France  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  life  of  Duprat,  Baron 
of  Vitaux,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  that  of  many  another  young 
high-born  ruffian  of  the  period.  This  interesting  person  has  been 
named  by  Brantome  '  the  paragon  of  France,'  so  that  the  study 
of  his  life  gives  us  an  interesting  opportunity  of  knowing  the  sort 
of  man  who  won  the  applause  of  the  populace  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  middle  ages.  While  yet  in  his  teens  he  slew  the  young  Baron 
de  Soupez,  who  had  certainly  given  him  some  provocation  by 
smiting  him  on  the  head  with  a  candlestick.  His  next  exploit 
was  the  death  of  a  certain  Gounelieu,  with  whom  there  had  been 
a  family  quarrel.  This  deed  led  to  his  banishment,  but  he  was 
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speedily  back  again,  and  with  two  accomplices  set  upon  the  Baron 
de  Mittaud  and  cut  him  to  pieces  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The 
king's  favourite,  Quart,  ventured  to  oppose  the  calm  request  that 
Duprat  should  receive  a  free  pardon  for  all  these  enormities.  For 
this  offence  he  was  attacked  in  his  own  house  and  murdered  by 
the  young  desperado.  This  crime  proved,  however,  to  be  the  last 
of  his  short  but  eventful  life,  for  he  was  shortly  afterwards  slain 
himself  by  the  brother  of  one  of  his  former  victims.  '  He  was  a 
very  fine  man,'  says  Brantome,  *  though  there  were  some  who  said 
that  he  did  not  kill  his  people  properly ' — '  II  ne  tuait  pas  bien 
ses  gens.'  The  career  of  this  ruffian  marks  the  transition  period 
when  the  regulated  combats  of  chivalry  had  died  out,  but  the 
stringent  laws  of  the  duello  had  not  yet  been  formed. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  duello  began  to  conform  to  established 
rules.  The  foolish  custom  of  seconds  engaging  in  the  quarrels  of 
their  principals  had  been  introduced  from  Italy,  and  the  single 
challenge  led  occasionally  to  a  small  battle.  The  encounter  between 
Caylus  and  D'Entragues,  two  well-known  courtiers,  has  been  nar- 
rated at  some  length  by  the  chroniclers.  Eiberac  and  Schomberg 
were  seconds  to  D'Estragues,  Maugerin  and  Livaret  to  Caylus. 

*  Hadn't  we  better  reconcile  these  gentlemen  instead  of  allow- 
ing them  to  kill  one  another  ? '  says  Eiberac  to  Maugerin. 

'  Sir,'  replies  the  other, < 1  did  not  come  here  to  string  beads, 
but  to  fight.' 

*  And  with  whom  ?  '  asks  Eiberac. 

*  With  you,  to  be  sure.' 

Instantly  they  flew  at  each  other  and  ran  each  other  through. 
Schomberg  and  Livaret  in  the  meantime  had  come  to  blows,  with 
the  result  that  the  former  fell  dead,  while  the  latter  was  wounded 
in  the  face.  Caylus  meanwhile  had  been  mortally  wounded,  and 
his  opponent  had  received  a  sword-thrust.  This  single  encounter 
ended,  therefore,  in  the  immediate  death  of  four  men,  while  the 
other  two  were  badly  crippled.  Whatever  charge  might  be 
levelled  against  the  French  duel  of  those  days,  it  could  not  be 
said  that  the  participants  were  not  in  earnest.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  duelling  reached  its  highest  point.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  during  his  reign  no  fewer  than  4,000  nobles  fell 
victims  to  the  fashion.  Chavalier  narrates  that  in  Limousin 
alone,  in  the  space  of  seven  months,  120  were  actually  killed. 
The  smallest  difference  of  opinion  led  to  an  appeal  to  arms.  At 
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no  time  would  the  remark  of  Montesquieu  be  more  true,  that  if 
three  Frenchmen  had  been  set  down  in  the  Libyan  desert,  two 
would  instantly  have  paired  off,  and  the  third  resolved  himself 
into  a  second. 

Strange  use  was  made  occasionally  of  the  right  of  the  chal- 
lenged to  fix  upon  the  weapon  which  should  be  used,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  contest  should  be  decided.  Thus 
we  hear  of  a  very  small  man  who  insisted  upon  his  gigantic 
adversary  wearing  a  stock  or  collar  all  girt  round  with  spikes,  so 
that,  being  unable  to  bend  his  neck,  he  was  unable  to  keep  his 
eye  upon  his  little  opponent.  Another  duellist  insisted  upon  the 
use  of  a  cuirass  which  had  a  little  hole  over  the  heart,  he  being 
well  practised  in  that  particular  thrust.  Unfair  as  such  conditions 
might  seem  they  at  least  gave  the  advantage  to  the  challenged, 
and  so  made  it  a  more  serious  matter  to  fix  a  quarrel  upon  a  man. 

Now  and  then  a  man  arose  so  brave  that  he  dared  to  refuse  to 
fight.  Monsieur  de  Reuly,  a  young  officer  in  the  army,  quoted 
the  law  of  God  and  of  man  as  a  reason  for  his  refusal.  His  ad- 
versary, however,  under  the  impression  that  he  had  a  poltroon  to 
deal  with,  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  the  street  with  a  friend  and  set 
upon  him.  The  young  officer,  however,  ran  them  both  through 
the  body,  and  so  vindicated  his  right  to  remain  at  peace. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  our  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIII.,  was  himself  a  noted  duellist,  and  has  recorded  some 
interesting  examples  of  the  favour  in  which  the  practice  was  held 
in  French  society.  '  All  things  being  ready  for  the  ball,'  says  he, 
*  and  everyone  being  in  their  place  and  I  myself  next  to  the 
queen,  expecting  when  the  dancers  would  come  in,  one  knocked 
at  the  door  somewhat  louder  than  became,  I  thought,  a  very  civil 
person:  when  he  came  in  there  was,  I  remember,  a  sudden 
whisper  among  the  ladies,  saying,  "C'est  Monsieur  Balaguy." 
Whereupon  I  also  saw  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  after  the 
other,  invite  him  to  sit  near  them  :  and  what  is  more,  when  one 
lady  had  his  company  a  while,  another  would  say,  "  You  have  en- 
joyed him  long  enough,  I  must  have  him  now."  At  which  bold 
civility  of  them,  though  I  was  astonished,  yet  it  added  to  my 
wonder  that  his  person  could  not  be  thought  at  most  but  ordinary 
handsome:  his  hair,  which  was  cut  very  short,  half  grey:  his 
doublet  but  of  sackcloth  cut  to  his  skin,  and  his  breeches  but  of 
plain  grey  cloth.  Informing  myself  by  some  by-standers  who  he 
was,  I  was  told  that  he  was  one  of  the  gallantest  men  in  the  world, 
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as  having  killed  eight  or  nine  men  in  single  tight,  and  that  for 
that  reason  the  ladies  made  so  much  of  him  :  it  being  the  manner 
of  all  French  women  to  cherish  gallant  men,  as  thinking  they 
could  not  make  so  much  of  any  one  else  with  safety  of  their 
honour.'  A  little  later  we  find  Lord  Herbert  himself  endeavour- 
ing to  fix  a  quarrel  on  this  same  Balaguy,  but  without  the  success 
which  his  efforts  deserved.  His  picture,  however,  of  the  sombre 
duellist  moving  about  among  the  gay  dresses  of  the  ball-room  is 
a  vivid  one. 

Of  this  epoch,  too,  was  De  Boutteville,  famous  for  his  innume- 
rable duels  and  interminable  moustaches.  *  Do  you  still  think  of 
life  ? '  said  the  Bishop  of  Nantes  as  he  ascended  the  scaffold  which 
he  had  so  often  deserved.  *  I  think  only  of  my  moustaches — the 
finest  in  France,'  answered  the  doomed  desperado. 

Louis  XIV.  endeavoured,  and  with  some  success,  to  limit 
the  pernicious  habit.  His  far-reaching  ambitions  could  only  be 
attained  through  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  and  he  grudged  every 
life  which  was  sacrificed  in  any  but  the  public  quarrel.  Indeed, 
through  his  long  reign  there  was  so  much  work  for  the  rapiers 
of  his  noblesse  over  the  frontiers  that  the  most  pugnacious  of  them 
must  have  found  his  thirst  for  strife  more  than  gratified. 

Yet  in  spite  of  edict  and  penalty  we  find  the  practice  still  full 
of  vitality.  Even  the  pacific  La  Fontaine  fights  a  captain  of 
dragoons  because  he  visits  his  wife  too  often,  and  then,  in  a  moment 
of  repentance,  wishes  to  fight  him  again  because  he  refuses  to  visit 
her.  In  this  reign,  too,  the  gallant  one-legged  Marquis  de  Eivard, 
when  challenged  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Madaillon,  sent  his 
adversary  a  case  of  surgical  instruments,  with  an  intimation  that 
he  was  ready  to  meet  him  as  soon  as  he  had  placed  himself  on  an 
equal  footing  with  him. 

During  the  dissolute  reign  of  Louis  XV.  duelling  flourished  as 
merrily  as  ever.  Within  the  very  precincts  of  the  palace,  and  at 
midday  on  the  quay  of  the  Tuileries,  there  were  fatal  encounters. 
Financiers  encroached  on  the  time-honoured  privileges  of  the 
noblesse,  and  the  Scotchman  Law,  of  Mississippi  fame,  was  as  skil- 
ful with  his  weapons  as  with  his  figures.  The  Duke  de  Eichelieu, 
Du  Vighan,  St.  Evremont,  and  St.  Foix  are  among  the  most  noto- 
rious fighting  men  of  the  day.  The  truculence  of  the  last  was 
modified  by  a  vein  of  humour.  On  one  occasion  he  received  a 
challenge  for  having  asked  a  gentleman  why  it  was  that  he  smelled 
so  confoundedly.  St.  Foix,  contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  refused  the 
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invitation.  '  Were  you  to  slay  me  it  would  not  make  you  smell 
any  sweeter,'  said  he,  l  whereas  if  I  were  to  slay  you,  you  would 
smell  worse  than  ever.' 

The  short  and  disastrous  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  produced  at  least 
two  remarkable  duellists,  the  petticoated  ChevaMer  d'Eon,  and  the 
mulatto  St.  Oreorge.  D'Eon  died  in  London  as  late  as  1810,  and 
though  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  true  sex,  no  satisfactory 
reason  was  ever  given  for  the  whim  which  made  him  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  attire  himself  in  women's  clothes.  The  black 
St.  George  was  at  once  the  best  fencer  and  the  best  pistol  shot  of 
his  day,  and  won  his  reputation  in  many  meetings.  In  spite  of 
his  fame  as  a  duellist  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  inoffensive 
man  and  to  have  avoided  quarrels  as  far  as  he  might.  One  of  the 
most  wholesale  challenges  on  record  dates  from  this  period,  when 
the  Marquis  de  Tenteniac,  being  rebuked  for  sitting  too  far  for- 
ward at  the  wings,  considered  himself  to  be  slighted  by  the  audi- 
ence. '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  with  your  permission  a 
piece  will  be  performed  to-morrow  called  "  The  insolence  of  the 
pit  chastised,"  in  as  many  acts  as  may  be  desired,  by  the  Marquis 
de  Tenteniac.'  The  peaceable  pit  took  no  notice  of  the  bellicose 
nobleman's  challenge. 

The  terrible  wars  of  Napoleon  put  an  end  to  duelling  for  the 
time,  but  the  restoration  brought  it  forward  again  with  renewed 
vigour.  What  with  social  quarrels,  the  political  rancour  between 
the  Buonapartists  and  the  Legitimists,  and  the  international  feud 
between  Frenchmen  and  the  troops  occupying  France,  there  was 
seldom  so  fine  a  field  for  the  man  who  wished  to  pick  a  quarrel. 
On  the  one  hand  the  old  officers  of  Napoleon  were  driven  to  frenzy 
by  the  sight  of  the  officers  of  the  allied  armies  in  their  capital,  and 
endeavoured  to  avenge  their  defeat  in  the  battlefield  by  their 
prowess  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  On  the  other  the  young  Bour- 
bonist  courtiers  were  ready  to  answer  with  rapier  stab  and  pistol 
bullet  to  the  reproach  that  for  the  sake  of  a  dynasty  they  had 
sacrificed  their  country. 

Count  Grronow  in  his  interesting  reminiscences  gives  a  lively 
picture'of  the  Paris  of  the  day.  International  duels  were  things  of 
daily  occurrence,  and  generally  terminated  in  favour  of  the  French- 
man as  being  more  skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons.  Their  hatred 
was  most  bitter  against  the  Prussians,  and  without  the  formalities 
of  the  duel  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  group  of  French 
officers  to  go  down  to  the  Cafe  Foy,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  which 
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was  the  usual  Prussian  rendezvous,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
general  struggle  with  its  inmates.  In  one  of  these  contests  as 
many  as  fourteen  Prussians  and  ten  Frenchmen  were  slain  outright. 
The  English  lost  many  promising  young  officers  at  this  time  in  Paris. 
Gronow,  however,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  gives  manyinstances 
where  the  result  was  in  the  favour  of  our  countrymen.  In  the 
south,  at  Bordeaux,  where  the  Frenchmen  came  across  the  Garonne 
for  the  express  purpose  of  insulting  our  officers,  they  lost  so  many 
men  that  they  at  last  gave  up  the  practice.  Dr.  Millingen,  whose 
work  upon  duelling  is  a  storehouse  of  information  upon  the  subject, 
was  himself  at  Bordeaux  at  the  time,  and  has  given  some  details 
as  to  these  encounters.  The  French,  according  to  this  authority, 
were  incomparably  the  better  swordsmen,  but  the  young  English- 
men, relying  upon  their  superior  bodily  strength,  would  throw 
themselves  upon  their  antagonists  with  such  a  supreme  disregard 
for  the  science  of  the  thing  that  they  not  unfrequently  succeeded 
in  cutting  down  their  bewildered  opponents. 

That  the  duello  has  immense  vitality  in  France  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  it  succeeded  in  surviving  its  adoption  by  the  lower 
orders  during  the  twenty  years  which  followed  Waterloo.  What 
the  edicts  of  kings  could  not  abolish  ran  a  great  risk  of  dying  of 
ridicule  when  rival  grocers  took  to  calling  each  other  out,  and  a 
bath-keeper  sent  a  cartel  to  a  crockeryware  man  for  having  sold 
him  a  damaged  stove.  Nor  were  these  plebeian  encounters  less 
earnest  occasionally  than  those  of  warriors  and  statesmen.  At 
Douai  a  brazier  and  a  woollendraper  were  both  left  dead  upon  the 
ground  after  an  encounter  with  sabres.  All  disputes  of  every  sort 
were  reduced  to  the  same  foolish  arbitrament.  We  hear  of  critics 
firing  four  shots  at  each  other  in  order  to  decide  the  relative  merits 
of  the  classical  and  the  romantic  schools  of  fiction.  Dumas  fights 
Gaillardet  the  playright,  and  in  endeavouring  to  decide  the  author- 
ship of  one  drama  runs  a  risk  of  being  an  actor  in  another.  Finally, 
at  Bordeaux,  we  have  a  case  of  a  captain  of  dragoons  going  out  with 
an  old-clothesman,  and  narrowly  escaping  lynching  at  the  hands  of 
the  infuriated  Israelites. 

The  well-known  duel  between  M.  Dulong  and  G-eneral  Bugeaud 
may  be  taken  as  a  final  example  of  the  brutality  and  folly  insepa- 
rable from  the  custom.  Dulong  was  a  peaceable  lawyer  and  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Deputies.  Bugeaud  was  a  soldier  and  a 
famous  pistol-shot.  Dulong  in  his  capacity  as  member  of  the  legis- 
lative body  ventures  to  make  some  adverse  criticism  in  the  house 
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and  is  instantly  challenged  by  the  fire-eater.  In  vain  he  protests 
that  no  personal  allusion  was  intended.  He  must  go  out  or  be 
under  a  social  ban.  Out  they  go  accordingly,  and  the  trained 
pistol-shot  kills  his  civilian  opponent  before  the  latter  discharges 
his  weapon.  Such  a  result  still  leaves  us  facing  the  difficulty 
which  occurred  to  the  Oxford  mathematician  on  reading  '  Paradise 
Lost.'  What  is  proved  by  that  successful  shot,  and  how  it  affects 
the  original  dispute,  must  ever  remain  a  mystery. 

An  Englishman  can  scarcely  be  censorious  when  he  speaks  of 
the  duels  of  the  past,  for  his  own  chronicles  are  too  often  stained 
by  encounters  as  desperate  as  any  across  the  Channel.  The  time 
at  last  has  come,  however,  when  the  duel  is  as  much  an  anachro- 
nism in  our  own  country,  and  in  the  settled  states  of  the  Union, 
as  judicial  torture  or  the  burning  of  witches.  Only  when  France 
has  attained  the  same  position  can  she  claim  to  be  on  a  par  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  in  the  quality  of  her  civilisation. 
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OMAR    KHAYYAM'S    RUBAIYYAT, 

A   FEW   OP   THE    QUATEAINS   UNTRANSLATED   BY   FITZGERALD, 

LITERALLY  RENDERED   IN   THE    METRE 
AND   ACCORDING  TO   THE   RHYME   OF   THE   ORIGINALS. 

99 

Yazdan,  chu  gil  wujud  mara  ardst. 
When  God  created  man  from  clay,  He  well 
Foreknew  what  acts  our  nature  would  impel. 
I  sin  but  by  His  will :  why  then  would  He 
Cast  me,  at  Doomsday,  in  the  fire  of  Hell? 

101 

Ya  rabb,  tu  karimi  va  karlmi  Jcaram  ast. 
Thou  art  gracious,  Lord! — The  Gracious  by  his  grace  is  known 
Why  from  Iram's  bower  is  he,  whom  sin  abases,  thrown  ? 

I  obey,  and  Thou  forgivest :  grace  is  none  therein. 
I  rebel,  and  Thou  forgivest :  thus  Thy  grace  is  shown  ! 

346 

Ya  rabb,  ba-dil  aslr  man  rahmat  kun. 
Lord  !  to  my  heart  trepanned,  be  merciful ! 
Lord  !  to  my  breast  grief-spanned,  be  merciful ! 

— Pity,  oh  Lord,  this  tavern-haunting  foot ! 
To  this  goblet-snatching  hand,  be  merciful ! 

43 

Khayyam,  zi-bahri  gunah  in  matum  chist. 
Why  mourn,  Khayyam,  for  faults  of  thy  begetting  ? 
What  good,  or  more  or  less,  can  come  from  fretting  ? 

He  who  ne'er  sins  can  never  have  forgiveness : 
He  is  forgiven  who  sins — why  then  regretting  ? 

Ill 

Afsus  kih  nan-i  pukhta  khdman  darand. 
Kaw  clowns,  alas !  the  best-baked  pies  belong  to, 
And  Things  half-men,  all  things  men  prize  belong  to. 
Bright  Turki  glances  fill  the  heart  with  rapture — 
Menials  and  slaves  are  they  those  eyes  belong  to ! 
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138 

Khush  bash,  kih  ghussa  bi-kardn  kha'ahad  bud. 

Be  gay !  for  grief  all-boundless  lies  in  time  to  come  ; 
Stars  still  will  gather  amid  the  skies,  in  time  to  come ; 

Out  of  the  bricks  that  from  thy  mould  they  fashion 
A  palace,  for  others  built,  will  rise  in  time  to  come  ! 

139 

Khush  bash,  kih  alami  guzran  kha'ahad  bud. 

Be  gay !  for  the  world  will  onward  plod  in  time  to  come  ; 
The  soul  still  cry  for  its  fleshly  pod,  in  time  to  come ; 

This  skull  thou  seest  so  sprightly  will  be  lying 
Under  the  foot  of  the  potter  trod,  in  time  to  come  ! 

47 
Dunya  didi  u  har  chih  dldi  hich  ast. 

Thou'st  seen  the  world  :  what  met  thy  sight  is  nothing 
Whate'er  on  eye  or  ear  can  smite  is  nothing. 
Th'  horizoned  vastness  of  thy  flight  is  nothing. 
The  cell  that  cribs  thy  limbs  at  night  is  nothing. 

44 

Dar  parda-i  asrar  kasi-ra  rah  nist. 

Through  mystery's  veil  we  see  no  pathway  tending, 
And  human  soul  knows  nought  of  that  inwending. 

In  the  clay's  heart  alone,  man's  heart  at  rest  is — 
Ah !  that  this  riddle  had  as  short  an  ending ! 

304 

Maksud  zi-jumla-i  afr'mish  maaim. 

Creation's  perfect  plan  and  muster  we  are. 

In  the  eye  of  Heaven,  its  pearl  of  lustre  we  are. 

The  world's  great  orb  is  like  a  ring  ;  and,  doubtless, 
The  graven  gem  of  its  bezelled  cluster  we  are  ! 
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EVERY  dog  has  its  day,  says  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors :  but 
if  so,  it  would  seem,  to  a  logical  mind,  to  follow  that  birds  can 
hardly  claim  to  rank  as  dogs  at  all ;  for  they  have  never  yet  had 
their  day,  and  to  all  appearance  are  never  likely  to  have  it. 
Every  other  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  has  rejoiced 
in  its  era, — its  *  reign '  as  the  old-fashioned  naturalists  loved  to 
call  it,  when  it  blossomed  out  into  a  perfectly  Barnumesque  pro- 
fusion of  quaint  monstrosities.  There  has  been  an  epoch  of  big 
mollusks,  an  epoch  of  big  fish,  an  epoch  of  big  reptiles,  and  an 
epoch  of  big  mammalian  mammoths  and  mastodons.  But  the  big 
birds  have  never  yet  had  things  all  their  own  way,  and  as  far  as 
we  can  now  see  will  never  do  any  better,  if  so  well,  in  the  future. 
Even  the  poor  despised  amphibians — the  frog,  toad,  and  sala- 
mander group,  which  are  neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red 
herring — have,  nevertheless,  known  their  high  old  time  in  due 
season,  and  had  their  laureate,  who  happens  also  to  be  at  the  same 
moment  the  laureate  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  Victoria, 
Queen  and  Empress.  Never  can  it  be  said  that  the  triumphant 
primaeval  newts  and  tadpoles  have  died  forgotten,  like  the  brave 
who  lived  before  Agamemnon,  carent  quia  vate  sacro.  The  vates 
sacer  has  duly  sung  of  them,  '  A  monstrous  eft  was  of  old  the 
lord  and  master  of  earth  ;  For  him  did  his  high  sun  flame,  and 
his  river  billowiog  ran ; '  while  his  name,  according  to  more 
prosaic  authorities,  was  Labyrinthodon  or  Chirotherium,  and  the 
marks  of  his  big  hands  are  duly  impressed,  as  large  as  life,  on 
the  clay  of  Storton  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool. 
Though  his  total  size  is  ill  ascertained,  if  we  may  judge  this 
antique  Hercules  by  his  hand  instead  of  his  foot,  he  must  have 
been  a  beast  of  very  respectable  dimensions,  for  his  skull  alone 
measures  two  feet  broad  by  three  feet  long,  which  distinctly  sug- 
gests a  most  fearsome  and  parlous  salamander  to  meet  alone  on  a 
dark  night  as  one  wandered  about,  on  Lalage  intent,  in  the 
Permian  woodlands. 

But  not  so  the  birds.  Their  day  of  physical  greatness  has 
never  come.  And  the  reason  is  easy  enough  to  discover,  an  you 
know  the  trick.  The  strong  point  of  the  bird  is  obviously  flight. 
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Its  element  is  the  air.  On  dry  land,  or  in  the  open  waters, 
mammals  and  fish  have  clearly  the  pull  over  it.  Birds,  in  other 
words,  have  been  mainly  developed  for  flight  alone;  and  it  is 
obvious  at  onc.e  to  the  meanest  understanding  that  a  very  big  or 
heavy  bird  would  stand  at  immense  disadvantages  in  the  effort  to 
fly,  and  would  easily  be  distanced  (over  a  T.Y.C.)  by  smaller  and 
lighter  competitors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  indeed,  all  the  biggest 
birds  are  either  poor  flyers  or  do  not  attempt  to  fly  at  all ;  and, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  they  have  almost  invariably  been  deve- 
loped under  special  circumstances,  where  mammalian  competition 
did  not  exist,  or  at  least  where  it  was  reduced  to  its  lowest  and 
feeblest  elements.  Big  birds,  in  short,  are  a  substitute  for 
mammals  where  mammals  are  not ;  or,  at  the  very  best,  they  still 
survive,  by  virtue  of  special  adaptations,  in  competition  with 
mammals,  among  a  few  outlying  areas  only,  where  they  managed 
to  get  a  firm  foothold  before  the  higher  types  had  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  migrating  thither. 

The  biggest  of  all  really  powerful  flying  birds  are,  I  believe, 
the  wandering  albatross  and  the  South  American  condor — for 
the  roc  I  reject  outright  as  worthy  only  of  the  most  restricted 
Arabian  and  nocturnal  ornithology.  Seen  on  the  wing,  or  even 
with  the  wings  expanded  merely,  both  these  great  existing  birds 
have  a  most  majestic  and  colossal  appearance.  But  feathers  in 
such  cases  are  very  deceptive :  they  make  fine  birds  out  of  very 
small  bodies.  For  example,  our  well-known  little  English  swift, 
which  looks  so  imposing  in  flight  as  it  passes  overhead  with 
pinions  poised,  is  hardly  as  big  when  plucked  as  a  man's  top 
thumb  joint,  and  weighs  only  half  an  ounce.  So,  too,  the  albatross, 
though  its  expanse  of  wing  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  any  other 
known  bird,  amounting  sometimes  to  nearly  ten  feet  from  tip  to 
tip,  does  not  average  in  weight  more  than  fifteen  pounds,  which 
is  just  exactly  the  poulterer's  statement  for  my  last  family 
Christmas  turkey.  As  for  the  condor,  while  he  spans  from  wing 
to  wing  some  eight  feet,  his  length  from  beak  to  tail  is  only 
three  and  a  half,  and  I  doubt  if  he  would  pluck  into  anything 
corresponding  to  his  magnificent  outer  show — though  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  I  have  never  personally  tried  the  unpleasant 
experiment. 

Yet  here,  at  the  very  outset  of  this  abstruse  philosophical 
inquiry,  we  are  met  by  a  difficulty  which,  at  first  sight,  seems 
quite  insoluble.  Almost  all  the  biggest  existing  or  extinct  birds 
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are,  or  were,  next  door  to  wingless.  And  they  are  all  among  the 
most  antique  types  of  birds  known  to  science  or  to  the  British 
Museum.  Hence  a  hasty  observer  might  be  disposed  to  contro- 
vert our  major  premiss,  and  to  deny  that  birds  were  originally 
developed  at  all  on  purpose  for  flying.  He  might  say  it  was  the 
nature  of  the  fowls  of  the  air  to  waddle  ungracefully.  But  my 
readers  and  I  are  not,  of  course,  hasty  observers.  We  go  to  the 
bottom  of  things,  and  make  all  clear  and  taut  and  shipshape 
behind  us  before  launching  forth,  Columbus  like,  upon  the  daring 
sea  of  speculative  biology.  And  therefore,  we  point  triumphantly 
to  the  initial  fact  that  every  bird  without  exception,  past,  present, 
or  future,  is  clothed  in  feathers.  Now  feathers  are  a  modification 
of  the  skin-adjuncts  (like  scales  or  hair)  produced  with  a  definite 
view  to  the  act  of  flying.  Save  for  that  act  they  have  no  raison 
d'etre.  Their  model  or  standard  is  the  wing-feather,  a  light 
shaft  or  quill,  hollow  in  the  centre,  and  fitted  on  either  side  with 
barbed  plumes  or  downy  processes,  obviously  intended  to  make  a 
resisting  surface  which  may  aid  the  bird  in  its  aerial  progress. 
All  other  feathers,  on  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  may  grow, 
are  built,  with  modifications,  upon  this  prime  model,  and  so  show 
the  origin  of  the  entire  structure  to  be  dependent  on  the  primi- 
tive habit  of  flight.  Even  wingless  or  all  but  wingless  birds  are 
still  feather-clad,  and  their  feathers  point  back  by  no  dubious 
signs,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  flying  ancestors.  So,  too,  all 
birds,  except  the  very  degraded  and  wingless  apteryx  of  New 
Zealand,  have  certain  peculiarities  of  the  air-tubes  in  the  lungs, 
the  air-cells,  the  air-sacs,  and  the  air-cavities  of  the  skeleton, 
which  mark  them  out,  in  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones,  as 
essentially  aerial  animals. 

Moreover,  the  earliest  known  geological  bird,  the  archseo- 
pteryx  or  lizard-tail,  which  is  so  much  of  a  lizard  that  some  very 
technical  anatomists  will  not  allow  it  to  rank  as  a  bird  at  all,  has 
well-marked  feathers,  and  was  obviously  intended  for  a  flying 
existence.  This  is  the  manner  of  archseopteryx :  it  had  a  long 
tail,  very  like  a  reptile's  in  form  and  size,  but  with  feathers 
arranged  in  pairs  on  either  side  of  it ;  it  had  fan-shaped  wings, 
with  two  free  claws  at  the  end,  the  relics  of  the  reptilian  paw  or 
hand ;  it  had  a  foot  like  a  modern  bird's  adapted  for  perching ; 
and  it  had  teeth,  unmistakable  teeth,  in  its  jaws,  of  a  very  lizard- 
like  and  antique  character.  Here  we  get  preserved  for  us  in 
outline  an  early  intermediate  link  between  reptile  and  bird  ;  but 
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even  this  oldest  known  ancestor  of  the  hawks  and  thrushes  was 
already  a  true  bird  in  those  two  most  distinctive  avian  features, 
the  possession  of  feathers,  and  the  power  of  flight.  Hence  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  modern  birds  which  cannot  fly,  like  the 
ostriches  and  emus,  or  which  use  their  stunted  wings  as  fins  for 
swimming,  like  the  very  degraded  aquatic  penguins,  are  really 
degenerate  descendants  of  flying  ancestors,  in  whom,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  the  pinions  have  become  atrophied  from  long 
disuse,  or  distorted  by  practice  to  subserve  some  other  and  newer 
function. 

Birds,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  did  not  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  on  this  mundane  scene  at  all  till  after  the 
mammals  had  fairly  set  out  on  their  career  of  development. 
Hence,  in  all  the  great  continents,  the  feathered  fowls  found  the 
terrestrial  field  already  fully  occupied,  and  had  to  content  them- 
selves mostly  with  perching  on  trees  and  flying  about  in  the  air, 
where  their  wings  and  tails  gave  them,  of  course,  a  most  distinct 
advantage.  But  it  is  the  weak  point  of  terrestrial  mammals  that 
those  heavy  beasts  cannot  cross  even  comparatively  narrow  stretches 
of  open  sea.  Thus  the  insignificant  strait  known  as  Wallace's 
Line  (after  the  distinguished  naturalist  who  first  demonstrated 
its  importance)  has  sufficed  for  centuries  to  keep  the  tigers  and 
rhinoceroses  of  the  Asiatic  and  Malay  region  from  ever  invading 
the  happy  hunting-grounds  roamed  over  by  the  far  earlier  and 
simpler  kangaroos  and  wombats  of  the  Australian  fauna.  In 
oceanic  islands,  in  particular — that  is  to  say,  islands  which  have 
never  formed  a  part  of  any  continent — terrestrial  mammals  are 
not  found  at  all  as  indigenous  residents ;  the  very  few  species 
such  isolated  spots  ever  possess  are  recent  introductions  by  the 
hand  of  man,  like  the  pig  in  the  Polynesian  archipelagoes  or  the 
rabbits  that  now  infest  the  Falkland  Islands.  Mammals  stick  en- 
tirely, under  normal  conditions,  to  the  continental  areas ;  and  when- 
ever you  find  an  island  well-stocked  with  indigenous  quadrupeds, 
you  may  be  sure  it  once  formed  part  of  an  adjacent  continent. 

Here,  then,  was  clearly  a  chance  in  life  for  the  big  birds  to 
begin  developing  themselves.  Now  or  never,  said  Nature.  If 
the  feathered  type  was  ever  to  produce  its  mammoths  or  its 
mastodons,  it  must  be  on  the  spots  which  winged  creatures  could 
reach  by  flying,  but  where  mammalian  competition  had  no  room 
to  prevent  the  subsequent  development  of  a  comparatively  big 
terrestrial  species. 
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The  case  of  that  quaint  and  uncouth  extinct  creature,  the 
dodo,  will  at  once  occur  as  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  these  abstract  principles  work  themselves  out  in  actual 
practice.  I  need  scarcely  remind  any  intelligent  schoolboy  in 
this  age  of  compulsory  enlightenment  that  the  dodo  is  a  pigeon 
by  family,  and  that  it  was  entirely  confined,  during  the  period 
of  its  august  existence,  to  one  single  and  circumscribed  spot,  the 
island  of  Mauritius.  Its  history  is  therefore  easy  enough  to 
reconstruct  on  evolutionary  principles,  Mauritius  is  a  solitary 
volcanic  island,  very  oceanic  in  type,  and  of  antique  origin ;  a 
mere  mountain  peak  that  overtops  the  waves  at  its  extreme  sum- 
mit; and  the  fact  that  it  possesses  no  indigenous  mammals, 
frogs,  or  newts,  sufficiently  proves  it  can  never  have  been  attached 
by  land  to  Africa,  or  even  to  Madagascar,  where  lemurs  and  other 
antiquated  mammalian  beasts  are  very  abundant.  To  this  un- 
inhabited island,  at  some  early  date,  enter  a  group  of  ancestral 
pigeon-like  birds,  who,  once  arrived  there,  found  the  field  so 
entirely  their  own  that  they  increased,  and  multiplied,  and  re- 
plenished the  earth  till  they  overran  the  whole  place  with  their 
numerous  descendants.  But  having  now  no  need  to  fly,  and  no 
enemies  to  fear,  they  waxed  fat  and  kicked,  and  grew  careless  in 
the  process.  Their  wings  atrophied  from  disuse,  and  they 
waddled  about  awkwardly  on  the  ground  with  their  ungainly  feet, 
picking  up  (like  the  husbandman  in  the  <  Georgics ')  a  too  easy 
livelihood,  till  they  developed  into  pigeons  of  truly  obese  and 
aldermanic  proportions.  To  be  sure,  viewed  in  the  abstract, 
merely  as  animals  at  large,  the  dodos  cannot  be  named  in  the 
same  day  with  any  of  the  real  giants  of  continental  areas ;  but 
viewed  as  pigeons,  and  with  relation  to  so  small  an  island  as 
Mauritius,  their  growth  may  be  regarded  as  quite  gigantic. 

By  and  by,  however,  a  day  of  retribution  came.  Life  in 
Mauritius  was  not  to  be  all  beer  and  skittles.  When  the  dodo  had 
strutted  about  long  enough  as  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed  on  his 
remote  island  principality,  gobbling  right  and  left  whatever 
seemed  good  to  him,  one  fine  morning  a  cannon  boomed  in  the 
offing,  and  lo,  the  intrusive  Dutchman  arrived  in  his  barque  at  the 
little  port,  bringing  with  him  in  his  train  dogs,  cats,  and  pigs, 
which  went  wild  at  once,  and  soon  ran  riot  in  that  rich  southern 
brushwood.  Then  the  dodo's  days  were  indeed  numbered.  Mam- 
malian competition  had  come  to  the  fore  at  last.  The  Dutchman 
knocked  over  and  cooked  the  astonished  groundlings,  deprived  of 
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flight  as  they  were,  and  slow  of  foot,  with  such  Batavian  assiduity 
that  hardly  a  skeleton  of  the  dodo  now  remains  in  any  of  our 
museums  to  give  systematic  naturalists  a  passing  clue  to  the  nature 
and  affinities  of  the  extinct  pigeon.  The  cats  and  pigs  helped 
in  the  slaughter  by  eating  the  defenceless  eggs  and  callow  young  ; 
and  half  a  century  after  the  Dutchman  came  the  dodo  was  as 
dead  as  Julius  Caesar. 

That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  dodo's  existence  and 
mysterious  disappearance  from  this  vale  of  tears  becomes  quite 
evident  when  we  remember  that  Mauritius  contained  several  other 
species  of  wingless  birds,  now  equally  extinct;  and  that  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Rodriguez  had  a  somewhat  similar,  though 
less  degraded,  big  pigeon,  with  rudimentary  wings,  known  as  the 
solitaire,  whose  mortal  remains,  better  understood  and  better 
preserved  than  his  Mauritian  ally's,  now  grace  the  corridors  of 
the  Natural  History  Museum  at  remote  South  Kensington. 
Curiously  enough,  too,  far  away  in  the  South  Pacific,  Samoa  still 
harbours  another  similar  bird  of  smaller  size,  the  toothed  pigeon, 
or  didunculus,  which  is  but  a  dodo  on  a  reduced  scale,  inde- 
pendently developed  from  a  probably  similar  ancestor  to  suit  the 
special  conditions  of  a  distant  Polynesian  group.  The  fact  is,  no 
bird  will  take  the  trouble  to  keep  up  the  habit  of  flight  (which 
involves  a  very  fatiguing  muscular  effort)  unless  it  is  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  constant  presence  of  enemies,  or  the  necessity  for 
seeking  its  food  (like  the  hawk  and  the  eagle)  poised  in  mid  air. 
Indeed,  the  Samoan  toothed  pigeon  gives  us  a  very  good  example 
of  the  way  these  natural  checks  work,  for  it  had  almost  become 
a  confirmed  groundling  before  the  arrival  of  the  white  man ; 
but  since  the  introduction  into  the  archipelago  of  rats,  which 
ate  its  eggs  and  so  threatened  its  very  existence  as  a  species,  it 
has  learned  in  time  to  avoid  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  dodo  by 
building  its  nest  and  roosting  upon  high  trees.  Which  shows 
the  advantage  of  a  thorough  grasp  of  sound  evolutionary  and 
Darwinian  principles. 

And  now  I  hope  the  intelligent  reader  will  plainly  perceive  for 
himself  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  alone  a  race  of 
gigantic  birds  can  first  be  developed,  and  under  which  alone  they 
can  for  the  most  part  continue  to  thrive  and  to  multiply.  There 
must  be,  in  the  first  place,  absence  of  large  terrestrial  competitors, 
mammalian  or  reptilian ;  and  there  must  be,  in  the  second  place, 
a  sufficiently  wide  area  at  the  disposal  of  the  race  to  support  a 
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Species  of  considerable  proportions.  Nobody,  of  course,  could 
expect  elephants  to  evolve  themselves  in  St.  Helena,  or  hippo- 
potamuses to  spring  spontaneous  in  the  mountain  torrents  of 
Madeira  and  the  Azores.  And  thus  the  essential  conditions  for 
the  production  of  big  birds  can  only  be  found  in  isolated  lands  of 
considerable  extent,  which  have  never  been  in  connection  with 
the  great  continents  in  recent  times.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
indeed,  we  shall  soon  see  that  really  gigantic  birds  of  the  first 
order — birds  that  might  almost  claim  to  rank  in  point  of  size 
with  the  great  continental  quadrupeds — have  only  been  developed, 
so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  in  just  two  such  areas :  the  moa  in 
New  Zealand,  and  the  still  more  enormous  and  misshapen 
sepyornis  in  the  island  forests  of  primaeval  Madagascar. 

These  very  big  birds,  however,  are  themselves  offshoots  of  the 
ostrich  and  emu  tribe,  by  far  the  largest  among  extant  feathered 
fowls ;  so  that,  in  order  to  understand  the  evolution  of  the  colossal 
extinct  species,we  must  first  understand  the  evolution  of  their  living 
congeners.  Now  the  ostriches  and  their  allies  are  an  immensely 
ancient  group  of  birds ;  and  their  existing  distribution  over  the 
outlying  southern  parts  of  all  the  continents  is  enough  to  make 
one  suspect  some  odd  little  particulars  of  their  previous  history. 
For  in  Southern  and  Central  Africa  we  find  the  true  ostrich  ;  in 
South  America  we  come  across  those  very  similar  long-legged 
birds,  the  rheas  of  the  Pampas ;  in  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and 
the  adjacent  islands  we  find  some  nine  or  ten  species  of  the  stately 
cassowary  (who,  I  will  venture  to  add,  has  never  been  known  save  in 
popular  poetry  alone  to  stalk  the  plains  of  Timbuctoo) ;  while  in 
New  South  Wales  we  meet  with  the  equally  gigantic  emu,  and 
in  New  Zealand  we  light  upon  the  apteryx,  or  kiwi.  That  is  to  say, 
in  other  words,  the  ostrich  group  are  everywhere  found  in  the 
southern  tag-ends  of  the  great  continents,  which  are  at  the  same 
time  distinguished  by  the  extreme  poverty  and  very  low  grade  of 
all  their  existing  mammalian  fauna. 

Geological  history  helps  us  to  explain  this  strange  distribution 
of  the  one  surviving  family  of  big  birds.  For  we  find  in  the  record 
of  the  rocks  that  ancestral  ostriches  once  spread  uninterruptedly 
over  the  southern  tropics,  during  the  period  when  mammalian 
life  was  still  feeling  its  way  by  slow  stages  through  preliminary 
forms  of  kangaroos  and  opossums.  Indeed,  even  written  history 
here  helps  us  a  little ;  for  the  same  encyclopaedic  schoolboy  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred  will  doubtless  remember  that  in 
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Xenophon's  time  the  true  ostrich  still  roamed  in  Mesopotamia  as 
it  roams  to  our  own  day  in  the  Arabian  desert.  But  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  those  go-ahead  mammals,  in  their 
various  forms  of  lion,  tiger,  bison,  horse,  deer,  or  rhinoceros, 
finally  hunted  down  or  eat  out  of  house  and  home  the  running 
terrestrial  birds,  who  could  but  ill  compete  with  their  more  highly 
endued  rivals.  So  in  the  end  the  ostriches  and  their  kind  were 
driven  off  into  outlying  insulated  fragments  of  continent,  like 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  or  into  the  corner  end  of  South 
Africa  and  South  America,  which,  as  we  now  know,  long  formed 
exactly  similar  island  continents. 

In  these  hermetically  sealed  regions,  ostrich,  emu,  and 
cassowary  had  little  to  fear  from  the  lowly  pouched  quadrupeds, 
or  the  sloths,  ant-eaters,  and  other  antique  types  with  which  alone 
they  came  into  competition.  Here,  then,  was  the  chance  for  the 
development  and  preservation  of  just  such  gigantic  wingless 
land-birds  as  those  which  actually  supply  us  to-day  with  the 
ostrich  feathers  of  commerce.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
may  not  have  been  big  ancestral  ostriches  even  before  this  sepa- 
ration of  the  various  tribes  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven ;  I  dare 
say  there  were.  In  geology  it  is  always  dangerous  to  assert  a 
negative,  for  just  at  the  moment  when  you  think  you  have  fairly 
proved  your  case,  some  beastly  fossil  or  other  is  sure  to  turn  up 
somewhere  and  refute^  the  theory  you  fancy  you  have  made  com- 
pletely watertight.  Indeed,  the  large  size  of  all  the  existing 
struthious  birds  (that's  what  ornithologists  call  them  *  for  short') 
looks  as  though  they  had  developed  the  habit  of  bigness  during 
the  earlier  days  of  their  evolution,  when  mammals  were  still 
small  and  rare  in  the  land,  and  the  quadruped  type  had  hardly 
yet  begun  to  assert  its  final  supremacy.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  ostrich  tribe  hold  their  own  nowa- 
days mainly  in  those  outlying  countries  where  they  are  least 
exposed  to  mammalian  competition.  Though  when  once  they 
had  attained  their  present  high  adaptation  to  scouring  desert 
plains  or  wide  open  pampas,  they  have  shown  in  the  sequel  that 
they  can  battle  for  life  bravely  against  zebras,  gnus,  antelopes, 
wild  horses,  and  many  other  highly-evolved  products  of  animal 
civilisation.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  they  somewhat 
curiously  resemble  another  very  low  group  of  desert  animals,  the 
camels,  which,  though  of  the  humblest  grade  of  ruminant 
development,  have  yet  succeeded  in  living  down  numberless 
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higher  types,  in  virtue  of  their  special  adaptation  to  desert 
conditions. 

The  ostriches  as  a  group  (using  the  phrase  in  the  widest 
sense,  to  include  rheas,  emus,  cassowaries,  and  kiwis)  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  to  some  extent  degenerate  descendants  of 
flying  birds,  in  whom  the  wings  and  all  other  organs  that  assist 
in  flight  have  been  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  possible  proportions. 
They  have  a  flat  breastbone,  without  any  keel  for  the  attachment 
of  the  useless  wing-muscles;  and  they  have  very  small  wings, 
which  are  only  of  use  as  sails  to  assist  them  in  running ;  but 
their  legs  are  large,  powerful,  and  almost  disproportioned,  and 
they  can  race  faster  than  the  swiftest  horses.  The  feathers 
sufficiently  prove,  however,  that  they  are  descended  from  originally 
flying  ancestors ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  very  character 
which  makes  the  plumes  so  valuable  as  decorative  objects  proves 
how  thoroughly  degraded  their  structure  has  become  from  the 
primitive  purpose.  For  in  ordinary  feathers,  especially  those  of 
the  pinion,  the  barbs  are  fastened  together  by  means  of  little 
cross-hooks,  or  barbules  (as  they  are  technically  called),  so  as  to 
afford  a  firm  and  compact  surface  for  support  in  flying ;  but,  in 
the  ostrich  kind,  the  plumes  are  pendant,  loose,  and  downy,  with- 
out any  barbules  to  knit  them  together,  and  the  pinions  have 
degenerated  into  mere  ornamental  adjuncts,  chiefly  of  use  in  the 
economy  of  nature  as  a  means  of  support  for  court  dressmakers. 

In  the  emus  and  cassowaries,  again,  the  degradation  of  the 
feathering  goes  a  step  further :  for  among  these  very  terrestrial 
birds  the  wings  have  no  plumes  at  all  externally  visible,  but  only  a 
few  stiff  horny  shafts,  like  porcupine  quills,  the  stumps  or  relics 
of  disused  quill-feathers.  And  over  the  body  in  general  the 
feathers,  which  are  double,  are  very  stiff  and  hair-like,  so  as  to 
form  merely  a  shaggy  coat  or  protection  against  the  weather,  with 
very  little  suggestion  left  of  their  original  purpose  as  parachutes 
in  flying.  In  the  kiwi  or  apteryx,  however,  this  tendency  to 
degeneration  in  the  feathery  covering  reaches  its  furthest  point. 
The  existing  species  fall  far  short  of  the  cassowaries  in  size,  never 
exceeding  a  height  of  two  feet ;  but  they  are  the  most  absolutely 
unbirdlike  of  living  birds,  having  lost  almost  every  trace  of  the 
flying  habit  and  all  that  is  implied  in  it.  To  look  at,  they 
seem  like  great  balls  of  fluff,  as  innocent  of  fore-limbs  as  Miss 
Biffin  herself.  Their  wings  are  reduced  to  mere  abortive  relics, 
and  are  so  very  small  that  even  when  you  hunt  close  for  them  you 
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cannot  find  them  without  resorting  to  strong  measures,  and  cutting 
up  the  bird  to  prove  their  existence.  The  plumage  is  wiry,  much 
more  closely  resembling  hair  than  feathers ;  it  covers  the  body 
like  a  coat  of  thatch,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  black,  uncanny 
creature  strangely  recalls  the  ghost-like  shape  of  many  nocturnal 
forestine  mammals.  For  the  kiwis  are  essentially  prowlers  by 
night,  of  timid  habits  and  reserved  disposition ;  they  live  entirely 
on  a  light  regimen  of  earthworms,  which  they  grub  up  out  of  the 
ground  with  ceaseless  effort  and  their  long  bills,  and  they  can  run 
as  fast  as  most  others  of  their  family.  No  less  than  four  distinct 
species  of  these  extraordinary  creatures  live  side  by  side  to-day  in 
New  Zealand,  where  they  move  about  like  spectres  in  the  dim 
twilight,  hunting  for  food  with  their  beaked  snouts  among  the 
ferns  and  mosses. 

Now,  such  defenceless  and  timid  birds,  of  so  large  a  size,  could 
never  have  managed  to  live  on  at  all  in  any  country  where  they 
would  come  into  competition  with  higher  types,  or  be  hunted 
down  by  fierce  and  relentless  carnivores.  A  single  tiger  would 
soon  make  short  work  of  all  the  kiwis  in  existence.  But  New 
Zealand  had  never  any  indigenous  mammals  of  its  own  at  all ; 
and  at  the  present  day,  since  civilisation,  dogs,  remingtons,  and 
rabbits  have  invaded  the  island,  the  poor  crouching  kiwis  are 
rapidly  getting  blotted  out  before  the  march  of  intellect  and  the 
spread  of  ball  cartridges.  There  was  a  time,  however,  when  even 
the  gentle  Maori  was  not  known  in  New  Zealand ;  and  in  those 
remote  days  the  kiwis  of  the  period  had  things  all  their  own  way 
in  Brighter  Britain,  lording  it,  like  the  Laureate's  monstrous  eft 
aforesaid,  with  supreme  dominion  over  the  entire  archipelago. 
Under  such  circumstances,  having  no  wolf  or  tiger  to  hunt  them 
down,  no  rat,  mole,  or  rabbit  to  take  the  bread  out  of  their 
mouths  by  his  superior  wit  or  cunning,  no  wonder  that  the  kiwis 
flourished  exceedingly ;  for  so  big  did  they  grow  in  their  island 
realm  that  the  best  of  them  developed  at  last  into  that  truly 
colossal  extinct  form,  the  dinornis  or  moa. 

In  structure  the  moa  was  in  all  important  points  a  kiwi  or 
apteryx,  a  descendant  of  much  the  same  struthious  ancestors  as 
these  skulking  night-prowlers  that  still  haunt  the  dense  fern- 
brake  of  unreclaimed  New  Zealand.  They  had  the  same  big  legs 
and  disproportioned  thighs,  the  same  four  thick  toes,  the  same 
squat  skeleton,  and  probably  also  the  same  hair-like  covering. 
But  not  being  mere  grubbers  of  worms  and  slugs,  like  the 
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degraded  modern  survivors  of  their  kind,  they  went  in  for  short 
bills,  more  after  the  fashion  of  an  emu's,  while  in  some  other 
particulars  they  stood  a  trifle  nearer  to  their  second  cousins  in 
New  Guinea,  the  stately  cassowaries.  As  to  stature,  the  specimen 
moa  in  the  British  Museum  stands  eleven  feet  high  in  his  stocking 
feet  even  in  his  skeleton ;  so  that  an  ostrich  by  his  side  looks 
but  a  moderate  figure.  Here,  if  anywhere,  the  conditions  really 
existed  under  which  birds  could  show  what  proportions  their  type 
might  reach  when  it  tried  its  level  best  in  the  matter  of 
magnitude.  They  had  a  fair  field,  and  all  in  their  favour.  And 
the  practical  result  was  this  gigantic  ostrich,  a  giraffe  among  his 
kind,  the  biggest  thing  but  one  that  the  feathered  race  has  ever 
attained  to. 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  moas,  too,  shows  no  less  than 
their  size  the  exceptional  nature  of  bird  life  at  that  time  in  the 
great  Southern  archipelago.  As  many  as  eleven  distinct  kinds  of 
moa  have  been  discovered  in  New  Zealand,  a  fact  which  clearly 
proves,  the  predominance  of  the  type,  and  the  open  career  it  found 
provided  there  for  its  modest  talents.  The  moas,  in  fact,  ran  riot 
over  the  islands.  Their  title  there  was  none  to  dispute.  They 
broke  up  into  an  immense  variety  of  forms,  the  biggest  of  which 
were  no  doubt  proud  stalkers  in  the  daylight,  while  the  smaller 
and  less  successful  kinds  took  the  night  duty,  and  learned  to  relish 
that  diet  of  worms  which  alone  has  preserved  them  unexterminated 
into  our  modern  period. 

For  at  last  the  moas  received  a  serious  check  in  their  wild 
career.  The  genial  Maori,  cruising  around  in  his  war-canoe,  dis- 
covered New  Zealand ;  and,  of  course,  he  proceeded  forthwith  to 
devour  the  astonished  moa,  who  had  probably  as  little  idea  of 
either  offensive  or  defensive  strategy  as  his  Mauritian  contem- 
porary, the  simple-minded  dodo.  So  big  and  defenceless  a  creature 
in  so  small  an  area  could  not  long  hold  out  against  the  aggressive 
new-comer.  The  arrival  of  man  was  the  death-warrant  of  the 
moa.  His  remains  still  exist  in  extraordinary  abundance,  scattered 
about  loose  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  at  the  very  spots  where 
the  enterprising  Maori  cooked  and  ate  him.  Many  complete 
skeletons  have  been  put  together  *  promiscuous-like '  from  the 
miscellaneous  bones,  illustrating,  says  Mr.  Wallace,  various  periods 
of  growth  in  the  moa's  life-history,  from  the  merest  chick  up  to 
the  adult  cock-ostrich.  Nay,  bits  of  skin  even,  with  the  feathers 
attached,  have  occasionally  been  found,  as  have  also  the  huge  eggs, 
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as  big  as  kitchen  boilers,  with  the  monstrous  embryo  undecayed 
inside  them.  There  is  a  chief's  weapon  in  the  British  Museum, 
brought  from  New  Zealand  by  Captain  Cook,  and  containing  some 
plumes  which  Mr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  a  mighty  man  at  bird-lore, 
believes  to  have  belonged  to  our  gigantic  acquaintance.  All 
these  indications  make  it  pretty  certain  to  the  candid  enquirer 
that  moas  survived  almost  to  our  own  day,  and  that  their  extermi- 
nation does  every  sort  of  credit  to  the  Maori  appetite.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  existing  remains  have  been  discovered 
among  the  recent  ashes  or  embers  of  the  native  cooking-places. 

Biggest  of  all  big  birds,  however,  was  the  sepyornis  of  Mada- 
gascar, *  which  was  as  much  larger  than  the  ostriches  of  the 
present  day,'  says  Mr.  Sharpe,  a  little  too  freely,  *  as  the  latter 
birds  are  than  the  majority  of  birds  now  living.'  ^pyornis  was 
a  close  kinsman  of  the  moa,  to  whom  he  stood  in  somewhat  the 
same  cousinly  relation  that  the  mammoth  stands  to  our  existing 
elephants.  He  was,  far  and  away,  quite  the  biggest  of  known 
birds,  and  his  thigh  bone  alone,  for  size  and  massiveness,  would 
do  honour  to  a  veritable  mastodon.  In  all  probability,  sepyornis 
could  have  bolted  a  baby  at  a  gulp,  <  if  so  dispoged ; '  and  he 
could  certainly  have  crushed  a  full-grown  man,  or  even  a  pony, 
with  one  blow  of  his  ponderous  elephantine  foot.  But,  in  return, 
he  was  as  clumsy  and  awkward  as  the  elephant  himself,  and  must 
have  fallen  a  very  easy  prey  to  the  first  human  hunters  who  came, 
on  sport  intent,  to  Madagascar. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange  that  so  large  a  bird  should 
have  developed  in  the  great  African  island  rather  than  in  Tas- 
mania, New  Zealand,  Australia,  or  New  Guinea.  The  amateur 
zoologist  may  say  with  a  superior  smile  that  if  he  had  been 
sepyornis  he  would  certainly  have  selected  some  other  and  more 
congenial  spot  as  the  scene  of  his  evolution.  But  see  how 
differently  nature  manages  these  things  from  the  amateur 
zoologist !  The  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  in  reality  of  a  very  low 
type ;  and  if  the  ostrich  can  live  on  and  hold  its  own  among 
giraffes,  zebras,  and  camels  in  Sahara  and  Arabia,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  sepyornis  had  free  room  to  develop  among  the  skulking 
lemurs  and  primeval  civets  of  those  dense  and  half-unoccupied 
tropical  forests.  Besides,  Madagascar  is  a  single  large  compact 
island,  affording  much  greater  scope  for  an  enterprising  type  than 
New  Zealand  or  Tasmania  ;  its  food-stuffs  are  more  varied,  and  its 
productions  generally  richer ;  in  short,  it  lays  itself  out  to  pro- 
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mote  the  evolution  of  a  bigger  animal  than  even  the  moa  itself  ; 
and  in  its  palmy  days  it  succeeded  in  producing  a  denizen  worthy 
of  it.  Wherever  there  is  a  place  vacant  in  nature  you  may  be 
sure  at  least  half-a-dozen  candidates  are  ready  at  once  to  send  in 
testimonials  of  their  aptitude  to  fill  it. 

And  now  I  dare  say  the  acute  reader  will  fully  perceive  for 
himself  why  the  day  of  big  birds  is  over  once  for  all,  and  why  no 
rocs  or  hippogriffs  are  likely  to  develop  in  future,  to  shake  the 
supremacy  of  our  elephants,  our  rhinoceroses,  our  whales,  and 
our  rhinodons.  Big  birds  belong  essentially  to  the  regime  of 
isolation.  They  can  only  be  evolved  under  conditions  of  more 
than  Chinese  or  Japanese  seclusion  from  the  outer  world.  They 
are  the  most  absolutely  insular  of  all  insular  products.  But  they 
are  out  of  harmony  with  the  age  of  Morse  and  Edison.  The  penny 
post  and  the  sixpenny  telegram  have  dealt  them  their  death- 
blow. Once  let  free  communication  with  foreign  parts  begin,  and 
the ,  big  birds,  mere  clumsy  terrestrial  makeshifts  derived  from 
aerial  forms  by  insufficient  modification,  are  inevitably  doomed  to 
destruction  before  the  face  of  the  better-adapted  quadrupeds,  to 
the  manner  born,  who  walk  on  four  legs,  erect  and  firm,  in  the 
open  eye  of  heaven.  The  ostrich  alone,  by  dint  of  its  special 
adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  desert  life,  has  hitherto  held  the 
fort  against  the  competing  mammals  of  the  great  continents;  and 
even  the  ostrich  himself,  in  spite  of  his  fine  feathers,  is  daily 
becoming  scarcer  in  his  native  haunts,  and  will  soon  survive  only 
in  the  artificial  preserves  of  the  Cape  and  the  Algerian  Sahara. 
Gigantic  birds  are  from  the  very  first  an  anomaly — a  twisting 
aside  of  a  type  all  designed  for  lightness,  airiness,  and  buoyancy, 
to  meet  the  altered  requirements  of  a  running  life  under  un- 
natural conditions.  To-day  they  are  more  than  an  anomaly; 
they  are  an  anachronism  as  well.  Let  once  the  true  terrestrial 
model  come  fairly  into  the  field,  and  dodo,  moa,  emu,  and  casso- 
wary must  disappear  like  smoke  from  their  accustomed  hunting- 
grounds.  The  big  bird  tends  more  and  more  to  survive  only  in 
the  glass-cases  of  our  European  museums,  and  will  soon  be  as 
extinct  as  the  dragon  and  the  unicorn,  the  common  primrose  and 
the  unlearned  lady. 
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THE  sleepy  little  town  of  Beilangen  wakes  up  for  half  an  hour 
about  mid-day.  I  had  observed  its  habits,  having  been  there 
three  long  summer  days  with  nothing  more  pressing  to  do  than 
to  think  what  to  do  next.  As  the  Postwagen  comes  slowly  forth 
from  its  mews  into  the  main  street,  and  takes  up  its  position  in 
front  of  the  post-office,  every  person  who  is  sufficiently  awake 
strolls  at  least  as  far  as  his  doorway  to  watch  it  load  and  depart. 
A  few  of  the  more  energetic  draw  near  and  stare  at  it,  the  women 
knitting,  the  men  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets. 

This  day  I  was  part  of  the  stirring  spectacle,  for  I  was  in  my 
seat  ready  to  start  for  Frankfort.  Our  Postwagen  was  constructed 
to  stifle  four  persons  inside,  while  it  reserved  the  luxury  of  air 
for  two  passengers  by  the  side  of  the  driver.  I  had  in  the 
morning  booked  one  of  these  outside  seats,  and  as  I  sat  aloft  I 
was  speculating  on  the  chance  of  having  for  my  neighbour  a  young 
fellow  of  about  my  own  age  who  was  standing  not  far  off. 

I  had  been  watching  him  for  some  minutes,  and  had  just 
decided  that  he  was  possibly  English,  that  he  probably  took  life 
easily,  and  that  he  certainly  had  no  interest  whatever,  for  this 
day  at  least,  in  the  coach  or  its  journey,  when  he  suddenly  unsettled 
that  part  of  my  conclusion  the  evidence  for  which  was  apparently 
the  strongest.  Unobserved  by  me,  an  elderly  gentleman  had  climbed 
into  the  vacant  seat  at  my  side.  The  young  man  came  quietly  for- 
ward, and  in  polite  terms  laid  claim  to  it.  The  stranger  took 
not  the  least  notice  of  the  suggestion,  but  continued  to  settle 
himself  in  comfort.  The  young  man  repeated  his  remonstrance, 
producing  at  the  same  time  from  his  pocket  an  indefeasible  title 
in  a  receipt  which  bore  upon  it  the  number  of  his  seat.  Now  a 
guttural  language  is  admirably  adapted  to  express  linguistic  rude- 
ness, but  when  the  language  is  suppressed,  so  that  mere  guttura- 
lity  (so  to  speak)  remains,  rudeness  perhaps  reaches  its  highest 
expression.  The  speech  of  the  elder  gentleman  was  non-articulate, 
but  the  sound  forcibly  declared  his  intention  of  pleasing  himself 
as  the  more  important  of  the  two  persons  concerned. 

My  young  friend  (for  so,  through  human  sympathy,  I  had 
begun  to  regard  him)  retired  in  profound  silence,  but  I  could  see 
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lie  was  not  discomfited.  When  the  driver  appeared,  he  advanced 
and  lodged  a  formal  appeal.  But  the  driver  was  by  nature  or 
circumstance  an  unjust  judge.  Unable  to  deny  the  validity  of 
the  receipt,  he  traversed  the  general  merits  of  the  case.  Eaising 
his  voice  to  reach  the  bystanders,  he  explained  that  the  elder 
gentleman  was  a  frequent  if  not  an  immemorial  passenger,  and 
that  they  saw  before  them  no  less  a  man  than  Herr  Groldfuss,  one 
of  the  richest,  and  (consequently)  one  of  the  most  worthy  burghers 
of  Frankfort,  banker,  councillor,  ex-deputy,  &c.  The  voice  of  the 
people  was  naturally  with  the  claimant  in  possession.  The  young 
man,  in  a  beautiful  but  reprehensible  spirit  of  meekness,  sur- 
rendered. He  swung  a  small  portmanteau  off  the  roof,  singing 
out  cheerily,  '  No  matter  ;  to-morrow  will  do  as  well  for  me.' 

He  was  walking  placidly  down  the  street,  when  something 
roused  the  great  banker  at  my  side.  Turning  quickly  round,  he 
seemed  at  first  about  to  bespeak  the  driver,  then  he  looked  wist- 
fully after  his  retreating  rival,  and  finally,  accomplishing  a  rapid 
descent,  actually  ran  after  him.  I  had  heard  of  the  simplicity 
and  goodness  of  the  German  nature,  but  I  confess  that  I  was 
surprised  to  witness  such  a  sudden  revulsion.  Here  was  a 
gentleman  whose  merits  had  by  acclamation  confirmed  him  in  a 
seat  which  his  own  enterprise  had  secured,  and  he  was  unable  to 
enjoy  his  triumph.  He  was  melted  by  the  forbearance  of  his 
adversary.  Again  I  had  miscalculated.  Instead  of  placing,  as  I 
expected,  a  friendly  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  pressing  him  to 
return,-  he  made,  to  my  surprise,  a  clutch  at  his  luggage,  and 
violently  wrested  it  from,  his  grasp.  A  breach  of  the  profound 
peace  of  Beilangen  seemed  inevitable,  and  the  younger  man  was 
well  built  for  hostilities.  But  his  calm  was  imperturbable.  He 
stooped  down  and  for  a  moment  critically  examined  the  portman- 
teau, and  then,  raising  his  hat,  walked  quietly  back  and — took 
his  seat. 

I  think  the  elder  had  a  vision  of  what  was  about  to  happen, 
for  he  made  what  haste  he  could.  But  he  had  to  bring  up  his 
baggage.  He  now  gratuitously  made  it  evident  to  us  that  he 
was  devoid  of  the  sense  of  humour.  Instead  of  accepting  the 
event  complacently,  he  stood  below  and  spouted  up  a  fountain  of 
most  inappropriate  calumnies.  The  miscellaneous  charges  of 
being  an  Englishman,  and  an  unmannered  puppy,  and  an  imbecile, 
passed  without  challenge.  Once  only,  when  accused  of  harbouring 
a  felonious  intent,  the  young  man  opened  his  lips,  and  answered 
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that  he  had  already  apologised  for  portmanteaus  being  so  fatally 
alike,  and  he  could  say  no  more.  As  the  driver  did  not  see  his 
way  to  interfere,  and  had  not  materials  for  a  second  speech,  the 
wrathful  banker,  calumnious  to  the  last,  took  a  seat  inside,  in  the 
oppressive  company  of  three  women  and  a  baby,  and  the  Post- 
wagen  started. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  little  interlude  interested  me  in  my 
companion.  I  had  always  admired  the  First  Napoleon  for  his 
reputed  gift  of  organising  victory  out  of  defeat,  and  I  confessed 
to  myself  that  I  should  have  been  quite  unequal  to  that  neat 
stroke  of  strategy.  After  we  had  enjoyed  the  zest  of  it,  first 
separately  and  then  together — for  each  had  caught  the  other 
smiling  to  himself — we  fell  naturally  into  conversation.  He  was 
English,  but  having  been  partly  educated  in  Germany,  as  I  myself 
had  been,  he  was  no  stranger  in  the  land.  After  a  while,  as  we 
grew  more  confidential,  he  told  me  that  he  began  to  fear  he  had 
bought  his  little  triumph  too  dearly. 

'  I  had  really,'  he  said,  '  not  set  my  heart  on  getting  my  way, 
till  the  driver  made  it  a  question  of  personal  merit.  Then,  of 
course,  I  knew  he  had  been  bribed,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
have  the  seat.  I  had  already  remarked  a  very  brotherly  likeness 
between  our  bags  as  they  were  lying  together  on  the  pavement, 
and  just  then  the  idea  struck  me  of  trolling  for  the  old  gentleman. 
There  was  no  resisting  it.  I  felt  'sure  he  would  follow  the  bait. 
I  caught  him  pretty  neatly,  but  it  is  unfortunate,  for  I  was  just 
on  my  way  to  take  a  tutorship  in  his  family.  They  are  expecting 
my  arrival  this  very  evening.  I  have  his  letter  in  my  pocket.' 

'  And  you  knew  him  ?  ' 

*  Not  till  the  driver  proclaimed  his  name  to  the  assembled 
populace.  Then  it  was  too  late ;  the  plan  was  matured.  Stop — 
I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  knowing  him  seemed  at  the  moment 
to  heighten  the  humour  of  it.' 

We  agreed  that  it  was  a  very  awkward  situation.  We  began 
to  moralise. 

'  Now  if,'  I  suggested,  *  you  had  been  a  polite  young  man,  and 
not  only,  like  the  Athenians,  had  known  what  was  due  to  age, 
but,  like  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  practised  it,  how  would  the  case 
then  stand  ? ' 

'  A  hollow  truce,  I  suspect,  pending  further  encroachments. 
If  I  had  given  up  just  now  and  waited  for  to-morrow,  there  would 
not  have  appeared  in  my  gracious  manner,  when  I  rejoined  him 
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at  Frankfort,  the  smallest  sign  that  I  had  ever  set  eyes  on  him 
before.  He  would  not  have  reminded  me.  So  we  should  have 
started  fair,  with  a  slight  balance  in  my  favour.  But  now  it  is  I 
that  have  offended.  Men  don't  like  being  mated  in  one  move  by 
a  gambit.  What  do  you  think  ?  Could  I  disguise  myself — dye 
my  hair — stain  the  ruddy  beauty  of  my  complexion  ?  ' 

He  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  passed  it  to  me  to 
read.  There  it  was  certainly  ;  he  was  expected  by  Herr  Goldfuss 
that  very  evening.  He  was  to  live  in  his  house.  His  pupil  was 
to  be  a  boy  of  fifteen,  the  only  son  at  home,  to  whom  he  was  to 
impart  the  English  language  and  its  highworthy  literature. 

The  terms  were  generous,  and  there  was  a  friendly  tone  in 
the  letter  which  seemed  a  promise  of  good  treatment  in  every 
respect.  I  was  commenting  on  these  advantages  when  he  stopped 
me  suddenly  by  saying  that  he  had  an  inspiration.  "Would  I  take 
his  place  as  tutor  ?  The  idea  seemed  to  me  at  the  moment  so 
grotesque  that  I  laughed  outright.  The  laugh  evidently  vexed 
him,  for  he  hastened  to  add,  in  the  tone  of  apology,  that  ideas 
always  smote  him  so  suddenly  that  he  sometimes  forgot  to  feel 
his  way  before  giving  them  utterance.  It  had  struck  him  that 
possibly  I  might  be  one  who  held  himself  above  a  tutorship,  so  I 
began  to  discuss  the  question  with  him  seriously.  In  the  interval 
he  had  quite  decided  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  present 
himself  at  that  house  in  Frankfort.  The  post  then  was  ruled 
vacant.  In  respect  of  qualification  we  found  by  comparison  that 
we  two  were  interchangeable  almost  absolutely  at  par,  as  the  only 
proviso  which  Herr  Goldfuss  had  laid  down  was  that  his  tutor 
should  be  a  well-educated  English  gentleman,  and  be  familiar 
with  the  German  language.  Therefore  I  was  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  assume  the  post.  Lastly  I  reflected  (but  this  within 
myself)  that  to  live  for  a  month  at  free  quarters  would  undoubtedly 
solve  a  difficulty  which  had  caused  me  some  perplexity.  So  the 
upshot  of  it  was  that  I  accepted  the  proposal  unconditionally. 

Now  I  dare  say  it  may  be  in  the  evil  thoughts  of  many  that 
this  was  a  very  wicked  conspiracy  of  ours.  All  I  can  say  in 
deprecation  is  this.  We  were  unaware  that  in  any  country  it  is 
an  illegal  act  to  accept  a  tutorship  which  has  not  been  offered  to 
you.  I  must  also  explain  that  I  had  not  at  the  time  read  that 
remark  of  Viola's,  the  profound  truth  of  which  I  fully  recognise  now. 

'  Disguise,  I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much.' 
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Notwithstanding,  it  were  foolish  to  deny  that  the  frolicsome  spirit 
of  adventure  was  present  with  us  at  the  hearing  of  the  case,  sitting 
in  banco  with  us,  and  making  suggestions  unfavourable  to  the 
gravity  of  our  judicial  tribunal.  I  might  even  go  farther  and 
admit  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  idea  charmed  us  the  more  as  we 
turned  it  about  and  looked  at  it  under  various  lights. 

There  were  now  certain  practical  questions  to  be  considered. 
We  were  bound  to  exchange  names.  This  was  soon  effected.  I 
parted  with  mine — Geoffrey  St.  John — the  more  cheerfully  because 
it  was  a  name  that  the  German  mind  was  unable  to  assimilate, 
and  I  had  found  it  in  that  country  a  great  encumbrance ;  and  he 
lent  me  his — Walter  Brandt — which  was  much  more  convenient 
for  international  use.  We  did  not  forget  to  transfer  card-cases 
also.  I  did  not  so  clearly  gain  by  the  next  exchange,  but  it  was 
quite  necessary.  I  had  a  '  presentation '  watch  (modesty  forbids 
my  describing  the  occasion)  bearing  my  crest  and  name  con- 
spicuously engraved  upon  it.  The  new  Geoffrey  St.  John  at  first 
stoutly  refused  to  possess  this  memorial,  even  for  the  month  which 
we  assigned  in  our  thoughts  as  the  uttermost  limit  of  the  period 
during  which  our  masquerade  was  destined  to  last,  but  I  insisted 
that  it  passed  by  inheritance  with  the  name,  and  was  too  obvious 
a  proof  of  identity  to  remain  in  strange  hands.  As  I  was  inexorable 
on  this  point,  he  gave  in.  I  did  not  fear  being  betrayed  by  my 
linen,  that  common  informer,  for  having  discovered  by  induction 
that  laundresses  are  illiterate,  I  had  long  since  given  up  in  scribing 
my  name  on  my  apparel,  and  had  adopted  instead  a  hideous  but 
striking  device  in  marking-ink,  which  better  denoted  my  per- 
sonality. 

As  our  journey  drew  near  its  close  we  began  to  cast  about  for 
secret  ways  of  meeting  and  communicating.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  Poste  Restante  was  a  tried  and  a  trusty  institution  worthy  of 
support.  Resolved  further,  that  as  to  meetings  we  were  to  find 
or  make  our  opportunities  as  we  might ;  while  as  to  greetings, 
in  the  market  place  or  any  other  resort  of  men,  they  must  be 
strictly  forsworn. 

When  we  all  descended  together  with  our  baggage  at  the 
post-office  my  composure  was  severely  tried.  My  friend  advanced 
towards  my  patron,  saying  as  he  gravely  saluted  him,  *  Worthy 
sir,  I  find  that  this  gentleman  is  a  member  of  your  family.  I 
have  ventured  to  charge  him  with  my  apologies  to  you  in  so  far 
as  they  are  due.'  Thereupon  he  handed  him  my  card,  and  bowing 
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with  timid  politeness  to  me,  walked  away.  The  banker  tore  the 
card  angrily  through,  and  flung  it  on  the  pavement.  Then  he 
turned  to  me  for  an  explanation.  I  conceived  that  after  his 
violence  towards  the  card  it  would  have  been  indelicate  on  my 
part  to  press  upon  him  the  apology  with  which  (by  hypothesis)  I 
was  charged,  and  I  therefore  merely  uttered  the  name  *  Walter 
Brandt.' 

The  object  of  my  friend's  demonstration  had  been,  as  I  quickly 
perceived,  to  cover  my  advance.  I  was  duly  grateful  for  the 
escape  it  afforded  me  from  the  necessity  of  alluding  to  the  events 
of  the  afternoon  ;  but  how  far  Herr  Groldfuss  believed  that  I  had 
really  ranged  myself  on  his  side  in  the  quarrel,  and  that  out  of 
consideration  for  the  honour  of  the  family,  I  could  not  tell.  He 
gave  me  a  most  friendly  welcome,  and  took  me  at  once  under  his 
protection  in  quite  a  fatherly  manner. 

That  evening,  before  I  retired  to  my  room,  no  ceremony  had 
been  omitted  which  could  make  my  installation  complete.  I  was 
the  tutor  in  a  family.  The  dream  of  such  a  transformation  had 
been  so  far  from  my  morning  thoughts  that  I  had  to  sit  down 
and  carefully  account  for  myself.  How  much  of  myself  had  I 
parted  with  ?  How  much  remained  ?  I  was  most  certainly  not 
in  the  habit  of  changing  my  profession  at  an  hour's  notice.  For 
seven  years  I  had  been  an  officer  of  engineers,  and  for  the  four 
years  previous  had  thought  about  little  else  than  how  to  become 
one.  I  had  not  resigned  the  service,  or  deserted,  and  yet  here  I 
was  what  I — or  certainly  we — should  a  fortnight  before  have  been 
calling  '  a  poor  devil  of  a  tutor.'  I  fancied  the  news  of  it  reaching 
the  mess-room.  Then  immediately  it  struck  me  how  accurately 
the  practised  intelligence  of  the  corps,  after  the  first  burst  of 
incredulity  had  subsided,  would  guess  the  true  reason.  And  I 
sorrowfully  admitted  to  myself  that  it  was  indeed  disease  of  the 
purse  which  mainly  had  induced  me  to  seek  the  shelter  of  this 
house  as  a  convalescent's  home.  Fortunately,  I  reflected,  the 
malady  was  not  chronic.  The  truth  (which  should  be  told  as  a 
warning  to  others)  was  shortly  this.  Having  two  months'  leave,  I 
had  taken  my  father's  advice  and  come  abroad,  and  a  special 
reason  connected  with  my  profession  had  directed  me  to  Germany. 
The  cheque  which  had  accompanied  the  advice  was  calculated  to 
bear  me  bravely  for  two  months.  But  in  the  course  of  one 
disastrous  evening  at  Homburg  nearly  four-fifths  of  its  total 
amount  was  absorbed.  It  is  true  that  the  great  quicksand  which 
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formerly  existed  at  Homburg  has  been  removed ;  but  there  are 
spots,  hardly  distinguishable  by  the  eye,  where  the  soil  is  still 
absorbent.  I  had  suffered  a  serious  reverse ;  I  was  not  however 
utterly  beaten,  but  only  (as  I  have  described  myself  at  Beilangen) 
thinking  what  to  do  next.  My  original  intention  had  been  to 
spend  part  of  my  holiday  in  the  Black  Forest  and  the  remainder 
in  Frankfort.  I  had  to  resign  altogether  the  thought  of  the 
Forest,  which  I  did  with  a  heart- wasting  sigh,  and  having  no 
other  place  in  mind  I  let  myself  drift  towards  Frankfort.  Drifting 
has  its  dangers.  I  had  been  caught  by  an  eddy  and  flung  up  upon 
a  bare  tutorship.  But,  victim  as  I  felt  at  that  moment  to  the 
whirligig  of  fate,  I  could  not  in  my  heart  accuse  it,  coming  at 
such  an  opportune  time.  So  I  took  *  fortune's  alms '  with  a  good 
grace,  and  determined  that  I  would  do  this  novel  outpost  duty 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  above  all  with  military  composure. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  discern  that  I  was  stationed  in  a 
delightful  family.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  Herr  Groldfuss 
was  the  same  man  who  had  made  the  angels  weep,  and  young 
men  laugh,  at  Beilangen.  He  was  a  magnate  accustomed  to  his 
own  way,  and  it  was  written  on  his  face  that  he  might  be  impe- 
tuous if  thwarted,  but  in  family  life  he  showed  no  sign  of  selfish- 
ness or  ill-temper.  Towards  his  daughter,  who  guided  the  house, 
his  ways  were  most  gentle,  though  their  discourse  together  was 
full  of  life  and  spirit.  He  denied  her  nothing,  not  even  the  last 
word.  The  young  boy  Friedrich,  my  pupil,  shared  with  her  his 
father's  fondness,  and  might  have  been  spoilt  if  he  had  not  been 
of  good  stuff.  He  and  I  became  friends  at  first  sight.  He  was 
joyous  and  open-hearted  as  well  as  intelligent,  and  had  received 
a  most  liberal  endowment  of  good  looks.  My  tutorial  duties  were 
sheer  pleasure.  We  rose  early  and  took  a  brisk  ride  together. 
After  breakfast  we  worked  with  such  good  will  that  he  promised 
soon  to  lay  up  a  very  useful  store  of  English,  the  success  of  my 
system,  I  imagine,  being  greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  I  invariably 
passed  quickly,  and  without  discussion,  over  grammatical  difficul- 
ties. After  an  early  lunch,  we  were  free  of  each  other,  but  it 
was  seldom  we  did  not,  from  choice,  fleet  the  afternoons  toge- 
ther. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  boy's  companionship.  Yet,  curiously 
enough,  it  was  through  him  that  I  first  came  to  feel  the  incon- 
venience, and,  as  time  went  on,  the  discredit,  of  personating  in 
that  house  another  character  than  my  own.  Friedrich  had  an 
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elder  brother,  who  was  away  on  duty  with  his  regiment,  and  this 
stirred  in  him  an  eager  desire  to  learn  all  about  military  life. 
Arms,  accoutrements,  rank,  drill,  tactics,  fortification,  all  power- 
fully interested  him,  and  his  curiosity  turned  continually  to  me 
for  enlightenment.  Pleased  as  I  should  have  been  to  gratify  his 
enthusiasm,  I  was  of  course  obliged  to  answer  after  the  manner 
of  an  ignorant  civilian.  One  day  I  suppose  I  had  over-acted  the 
part,  for  after  having  in  vain  tried  to  extract  from  me  some  infor- 
mation about  the  ways  of  life  amongst  English  officers,  he  gave 
up  in  despair,  saying  reproachfully,  *  Then  don't  you  know  any  at 
all  ? '  The  fact  being  that  I  knew  at  this  time  very  few  men  who 
were  not  in  the  service,  I  suddenly  realised  what  a  false  traitor  I 
was.  I  had  not  expected  to  be  led  to  disavow  mystelf  so  com- 
pletely, and  it  would  have  been  a  relief  to  me  at  that  moment  to 
throw  off  my  disguise. 

Our  evenings  were  passed  in  the  happiest  fashion.  The 
banker  left  quite  behind  him  all  cares  of  business,  and  enjoyed 
with  single  heart  the  refined  pleasures  of  his  home.  We  were 
generally  alone.  He  passionately  loved  music,  and  his  daughter 
gave  him  liberally  of  the  best.  The  very  memory  of  those  even- 
ings has  a  rare  charm  for  me.  She  knew  by  heart  more  sympho- 
nies and  sonatas  than  I  was  at  all  aware  that  the  broad  world 
contained,  and  she  would  not  own  to  knowing  them  at  all  until, 
as  she  said,  she  could  read  them  in  the  dark.  So  the  lamps  were 
hidden  behind  screens  in  the  back  room,  while  we  sat  or  lay  in 
twilight,  letting  sweet  music  steal  into  our  ears.  I  got  much 
playful  praise  for  my  power  of  listening,  but  I  have  always 
noticed  that  men  get  the  most  praise  for  doing  that  which  they 
most  delight  in. 

Meanwhile  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  my  friend  and  namesake. 
He  had  very  soon  found  employment,  and  decided  to  stay  in 
Frankfort.  His  easy  temper  and  thorough  good-nature,  no  less 
than  his  singular  swiftness  of  mind,  made  his  society  always  agree- 
able to  me.  Little  notes,  Poste  Restante,  kept  us  in  touch,  and  I 
not  unfrequently  looked  in  upon  him  at  his  lodgings.  I  had, 
however,  forgotten  him  for  two  or  three  days,  when  a  critical 
meeting  took  place.  It  was  the  banker's  birthday,  and  we  were 
to  celebrate  the  evening  of  this  high  festival  at  the  Palmengar- 
ten.  There  happened  to  be  that  night  a  more  than  usually  good 
selection  of  music,  and  we  had  chosen  our  table  in  a  shaded 
corner  at  the  right  critical  distance  from  the  orchestra,  and  were 
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prepared  to  sup  royally.  The  banker  had  withdrawn  for  a  few 
minutes  to  give  directions  within,  when  I  saw  my  namesake 
approaching  with  a  waiter  in  attendance.  What  their  brief 
dialogue  imported  I  could  not  catch,  but  the  waiter  laid  a  cover 
for  him  at  our  private  table,  and  there  my  friend,  with  a  grave 
general  salutation,  seated  himself.  I  confess  I  felt  inwardly 
incensed  at  his  coolness,  but  outwardly  I  gave  no  sign.  The 
banker  soon  returned,  and  finding  him  there  looked  quickly 
towards  me,  and  asked  me,  courteously  but  coldly,  if  I  had  invited 
this  new  guest.  I  answered  that  I  certainly  had  not.  Then 
summoning  a  waiter,  '  Pray  at  once  remove,'  he  said,  *  that  plate 
from  our  table,  and  ask  that  gentleman  to  withdraw.'  My  friend, 
still  keeping  his  seat,  strove  to  explain,  but  failed  to  command 
an  audience.  The  banker  was  willing  to  ignore  him,  but  it  takes 
two  not  to  make  a  quarrel.  Perhaps  if  the  waiter  had  been  more 
prompt,  the  strife  might  have  been  foreclosed,  but  unfortunately 
Herr  Groldfuss  was  not  patient,  and  flung  the  intrusive  plate  to 
some  distance  on  the  grass.  At  this  my  friend,  who  had  been 
hitherto  imperturbable,  quite  lost  his  self-control. 

*  An  insult ! '  he  cried.     '  You  think,  perhaps,  that  your  age 
protects  you ;  then  let  your  son  see  to  it ' — at  the  same  time 
striking  me  across  the  cheek  with  the  glove  he  held  in  his  hand. 

I  was  on  my  feet  in  an  instant,  prepared  to  follow  him  as  he 
walked  slowly  from  the  table  to  a  spot  a  few  yards  distant.  The 
banker  laid  a  firm  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

*  I  forbid  you,'  he  said,  '  as  if  you  were  my  son,  to  take  up  my 
quarrel.     I  am  entitled  to  go  so  far.     Explain,  and  if  after  that 
he  thinks  fit  to  strike  you,  act  for  yourself.' 

I  followed  my  assailant,  and  we  walked  to  a  secluded  part  of 
the  garden  in  silence,  for  I  was  too  angry  and  too  much  puzzled 
to  speak.  When  we  were  quite  alone — *  0  man  of  little  guile,' 
he  began,  '  why  drive  me  to  such  fatal  extremity  ?  Could  I  give 
a  broader  hint  that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  ?  A  very  small 
shift  on  your  part  would  have  managed  it  before  the  old  fire- 
eater  came  back.  After  that  no  way  was  left  to  me  but  the  way 
of  violence.  Of  course  it  did  occur  to  me  to  walk  off  with  his 
daughter,  and  pretend  I  took  her  for  my  sister;  that  I  knew 
would  draw  him  away,  only  I  couldn't  see  the  next  move.  How- 
ever, here  you  are,  that's  the  point.  I  sent  a  messenger  to  you 
at  the  house  about  an  hour  ago,  and  learnt  you  were  supping 
here.  Now  to  business.  An  awkward  thing  has  occurred.  A 
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fellow  lodger  in  my  house  has  had  his  jewellery  and  purse  stolen 
from  his  room.  This  all  happened  yesterday,  when  I  was  away. 
On  my  return  this  evening,  my  landlady  let  out  that  the  police 
had  been  good  enough  to  interest  themselves  in  my  private  lair 
and  personal  belongings.  You  remember  the  banker's  letter 
•which  I  showed  you  that  day  on  the  coach  ?  Well,  that  was  still 
in  the  pocket  of  my  dust-coat,  and  being  addressed  to  Walter 
Brandt,  it  no  doubt  gave  a  touching  interest  to  this  Mr.  St.  John 
as  evidently  a  gentleman  with  an  alias.  Anyway,  they  took  a 
-copy  of  that  letter,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  show  it  to- 
morrow to  Herr  Goldfuss,  and  ask  questions.  Now  you  understand, 
perhaps,  why  I  was  bound  at  any  risk  to  see  you  this  evening.' 

I  did  very  clearly  understand.  I  tried  to  realise  the  exact 
•dimensions  of  the  dilemma,  and  to  invent,  if  possible,  some  means 
of  avoiding  so  unpleasant  a  revelation  of  our  little  plot.  But  his 
plan  was  ready  before  I  had  even  started  mine. 

*  What  folly  it  was ! '  he  was  muttering  to  himself,  '  not  to 
hand  over  that  letter  originally ;  of  course  it  had  no  business  in 
my  possession.'     Then,  turning  quickly  to  me — *  And  that's  the 
point  to  pivot  on,  don't  you  see  ?     What  we  have  to  do  is  to  pro- 
vide Herr  Goldfuss  with  a  neat  and  crisp  explanation  of  how  that 
letter  came  into  my  hands.     I  see  it  all !     Why,  it's  just  the  very 
document  that  would  be  wanted  to  prove  to  a  stranger  like  myself 
that  you  are  not  his  son.     I  challenge  you  as  a  Goldfuss,  you 
hand  me  the  letter  to  show  you  are  only  the  tutor  ;  nothing  more 
natural,  though  I'm  afraid  I  can't  take  credit  for  having  foreseen 
all  that  when  I  struck  you.' 

This  seemed  to  be  a  parry  to  the  thrust,  and  we  agreed  that 
the  letter  should  arrive  with  some  ceremony  in  the  morning.  So 
we  parted,  but  not  before  he  had  offered  me  his  apology. 

*  Now,  sir,  let  me  ask  pardon  for  my  unmannerly  blow.     It 
was,  I  assure  you,  as  misplaced  as  it  was  unpremeditated.     But  if 
you  can't  forgive  it,  only  say  how  much  of  my  heart's  best  blood 
you  require,  and  the  precise  quantity  shall  be  measured  out.' 

I  was  still,  as  I  walked  back  to  the  table,  profoundly  troubled 
by  this  incident,  my  regret  not  being  lessened  by  the  thought 
that  it  involved  me  deeper  and  deeper  in  treachery  towards  those 
who  trusted  me  absolutely  as  a  friend.  And  I  felt  heartilv 
ashamed  of  myself  to  see  real  anxiety  in  their  eyes  as  they  sought 
to  discover  from  my  look  if  it  was  peace  or  war.  I  was,  neverthe- 
less, obliged  to  play  out  my  part  in  the  sorry  farce. 

30—2 
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<  It  is  all  smoothly  arranged,'  I  said.  *  He  knows  now  who  I 
am.'  Then,  turning  to  the  good  banker  with  a  smile,  I  added, 

*  And  he  did  not   think   fit,  sir,  to   challenge  me  on  my  own 
merits.' 

*  I  wish  he  had,'  was  the  reply — not  of  the  banker,  but  or 
Adelaide — *  but  no,  I  am  wrong  to  say  that,  for  it  is  noble  in  you 
not  to  resent  a  mere  mistake.' 

Alas  for  my  nobility !  it  stood  just  then  upon  slippery 
ground.  However,  I  tried  hard  to  make  us  all  forget  this  un- 
timely interlude,  and  conversation  soon  flowed  with  its  customary 
cheerful  ripple.  Once  Friedrich  broke  out,  *  I  wish  it  had  been 
really  Albert  here  instead  of  Mr.  Brandt.'  Once  again,  as  we 
walked  homeward,  a  clear  low  voice  noiselessly  dropped  the  words 

*  Assure  me  that  all  danger  is  over.'   I  gave  the  assurance,  and  no 
word  more  was  said  about  it  that  night. 

In  the  morning  I  received  the  suspected  letter  *  returned 
with  thanks,'  and  under  the  same  cover  a  formal  apology  such  as- 
any  gentleman  might  accept.  The  banker  also  received  a  letter 
which  he  tossed  across  the  table  to  me : 

'  Under  circumstances  sufficiently  known  to  you,  I  purposely 
affronted  a  gentleman  in  your  company  last  night.  I  have  since 
had  in  my  hands  an  autograph  letter  of  yours,  written  to  the 
gentleman  then  about  to  accept  a  tutorship  in  your  family,  from 
which  it  clearly  appears  that  you  have  no  son  at  home  who  is  of 
age  to  take  up  a  quarrel  in  your  behalf.  As  the  gentleman  whom 
I  struck  is  generously  inclined  to  accept  my  explanation  and  apo- 
logy, I  consent  in  my  turn  to  overlook  the  rudeness  of  your 
conduct.' 

Adelaide  read  the  letter  after  me,  and  as  she  laid  it  down 
looked  at  me  for  a  few  moments  with  a  smile  of  approval  in  her 
honest  grey  eyes,  which  I  blushed  to  think  I  fell  so  lamentably 
short  of  deserving. 

I  could  not  help  reflecting  that,  dashing  as  was  my  friend's 
attack,  there  was  a  weak  point  in  his  defences.  If  the  police 
followed  up  the  evidence  closely,  the  alibi  of  the  letter  would 
not  be  completely  proved,  for  they  had  taken  a  copy  of  it  at  six 
o'clock,  while  the  quarrel,  which  was  the  presumable  occasion  of 
placing  it  in  my  friend's  hands,  did  not  take  place  until  full  two 
hours  afterwards.  It  was  unlikely,  however,  that  they  would 
cross-question  Herr  Groldfuss.  His  simple  assurance  that  the 
tutor,  Walter  Brandt,  was  actually  in  his  family,  and  that  he  was 
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-aware  that  the  letter  in  question  had  been  in  Mr.  St.  John's  pos- 
session, would  be  accepted  as  satisfactory,  and  he  would  naturally 
have  no  desire  to  sow  gossip-seed  gratuitously  by  talking  of  the 
scene  at  the  Palmengarten.  It  fell  out  as  I  expected.  The 
police  were  satisfied,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

The  incident  above  related  brought  me  no  little  discomfort  of 
mind.  I  had  been  just  able,  thanks  to  my  friend's  adroitness,  to 
steer  through  without  saying  a  word  which  was  not  textually  true. 
But  I  was  conscious  that  as  a  sleeping  partner  I  was  responsible 
for  transactions  which  were  not  pure  white.  I  began  to  feel  that 
I  ought  not  to  remain  where  I  was.  Even  as  a  frolic  this  mas- 
querade would  be  mean  and  disloyal  enough.  But  pure  frolic  it 
was  not,  for  here  was  I  living  on  it  and  drawing  pay  under  false 
colours.  I  wondered  how  I  could  have  so  missed  the  plain  path  of 
honour.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  could  I  face  exposure  ?  When 
lately  it  seemed  imminent  I  had  most  vividly  realised  the  irre- 
trievable disgrace  it  would  bring  upon  me.  To  be  looked  upon  as 
an  adventurer  and  an  impostor  !  To  be  found  to  have  been  acting 
in  secret  concert  with  one  whom  openly  I  disowned  !  To  have 
been  helping  him  (if  nothing  worse)  in  making  a  fool  of  a  man 
who  had  shown  me  nothing  but  kindness  !  I  saw  myself,  sternly  and 
without  a  word,  thrust  off  by  Herr  Groldfuss,  who  was  a  man  likely 
to  take  the  short  way  in  dealing  with  duplicity.  I  heard  mysel 
denounced  by  Friedrich  in  that  inexact  but  forcible  language 
in  which  boys  express  their  sense  of  wrong.  But  there  was  con- 
demnation which  I  dreaded  far  worse.  I  should  be  judged  un- 
heard, and  sentenced  in  silence,  by  one  whose  judgment  was 
more  righteous  than  theirs,  as  well  as  more  generous  and  gentle. 
"This  would  be  hard  to  bear ;  nay,  it  would  be  intolerable  to  one 
who  believed,  as  I  did,  that  she  would  all  the  while  be  yearning 
to  know  what  plea  could  be  raised  in  my  defence,  and  longing  for 
the  power  to  reverse  her  sentence  in  open  court.  I  could  not,  it 
is  true,  accuse  myself  of  one  disloyal  thought  since  I  had  crossed 
that  threshold.  The  single  fault  to  which  I  could  plead  guilty  was 
that  of  having  originally  consented  to  a  disguise.  But  this  first 
thoughtless  act  had  entailed  others  yet  more  questionable.  I 
could  not  excuse  them  to  my  most  lenient  self, — how  then  to 
others  ?  I  gave  it  up  ;  and  finally  I  resolved  to  remain  where  I 
was  until  my  two  months'  leave  should  expire,  and  then  at  the 
instance  of  '  urgent  private  affairs,'  to  return  to  my  duty. 

This  I  accepted  simply  as  the  due  penalty  ;  and  it  brought  me 
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some  consolation  to  reflect  that  it  was  no  light  one.  I  should  be 
forbidden  ever  to  allude  to  this  escapade,  a  humiliating  veto  to  one 
whose  private  journal  had  hitherto  lain  fairly  open  to  his  friends. 
I  must  forget  the  very  happiest  hours  which  my  days  of  life  had 
known,  and  hide  myself  from  those  who  had  made  them  the 
happiest.  Nevertheless  it  must  be.  Better  this  than  to  be 
ignoramiously  cast  out.  In  a  few  weeks  I  would  steal  quietly 
away,  and  in  the  meantime  try  to  be  as  much  myself  as  a. 
changeling  could  safely  venture. 

The  knowledge  that  the  end  was  near  made  me  dismal 
enough  when  alone,  but  I  think  it  made  me  prize  the  more  the 
happy  companionship  that  yet  remained  to  me.  Just  then  a  new 
phase  of  Adelaide  flashed  upon  me  which  had  hitherto  been 
obscured.  I  had  by  this  time  established  the  reputation  of  being 
a  careful  horseman,  and  Herr  Groldfass  asked  me,  as  a  favour,  to- 
take  his  daughter  under  my  charge  in  the  morning  rides,  which 
had  been,  before  her  elder  brother  had  left  home,  her  daily 
delight.  At  home  she  was  thoughtful  and  sedate.  On  horse- 
back she  became  high-spirited  and  joyous,  and  would  have  been 
a  wild  bird  in  flight  if  I  had  not  been  a  steady  falconer.  She 
soon  became  obedient  enough  to  discipline,  when  once  she  saw 
that  I  had  not  assumed  a  merely  nominal  command.  Still  it  was 
no  part  of  my  duty  to  check  her  merry  spirit.  Friedrich,  it  is 
true,  had  most  to  bear  from  her  raillery,  but  I  did  not  escape.  On 
the  contrary,  I  had  to  learn  that  obedience  to  command  was,  in 
civil  life,  compatible  with  the  highest  liberty  of  the  subject. 
Perhaps  she  felt  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air  that  the  day- 
had  not  yet  begun,  with  its  demure  occupations  and  regulated 
movements.  Bather  I  liked  to  believe  that  during  our  rides  she- 
went  back  four  or  five  years  to  the  blithe-hearted  freedom  of  her 
girlhood.  And  her  looks  bore  out  the  fancy.  A  fresher  colour 
came  into  her  cheek,  and  a  gayer  light  into  her  serious  eyes. 
Even  her  hair  now  and  then  claimed  its  native  liberty  without 
rebuke.  It  was  a  charming  picture,  seen  for  an  hour  under  the 
morning  light.  And  then  to  watch,  half  an  hour  after  our  return ,. 
her  entrance  into  the  breakfast-room.  The  girl  Adelaide  had 
vanished ;  Adelaide  the  woman  came  back  to  guide  the  house ;  and 
either  was  as  natural  as  the  other. 

About  a  week  before  the  date  which  I  had  fixed  in  my  own 
mind  for  my  return  to  England,  it  was  announced  to  me,  late  one- 
morning,  that  a  messenger  was  below  wishing  to  speak  with  me. 
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He  bore  a  note  from  my  friend  summoning  me  to  his  lodgings 
that  afternoon  '  alive  or  dead.' 

I  went.  My  friend,  with  a  dejected  air,  called  my  attention  by 
a  sweep  of  the  hand  to  two  letters  and  a  tin  box,  which  had  arrived 
for  me  from  England.  The  letters  caused  me  no  surprise,  as  I 
was  in  constant  communication  with  the  mother  country,  which 
had  been  all  along  instructed  to  address  me  at  my  friend's 
lodging.  I  was  wondering  which  to  open  first,  when  he  broke 
forth  into  an  impassioned  appeal  : — 

'  Give  me  my  old  familiar  self  again.  I'm  weary  of  this  dis- 
tinguished stranger.  Ye  powers !  is  it  not  enough  that  I  am 
worshipped,  aye,  have  been  even  slightly  moistened  by  maternal 
tears,  for  having  saved  a  fellow's  life  whom  I  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  ?  Must  I  also  be  summoned  to  the  tented  field  to 
marshal  foreign  hosts,  and  bestride  the  fiery  war-horse  who 
snorteth  and  swalloweth  the  earth  ?  St.  John,  I  abjure  thee. 
Thou  art  too  renowned  !  Restore  me  to  my  lowly  friend  Brandt.' 

'  Do  be  sane  one  moment,'  I  exclaimed,  *  and  tell  me  in  Queen's 
prose  what  all  this  means.' 

4  Then,  simply,  that  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer.  Listen  to 
this  note,  written  this  morning  in  this  very  apartment,  the  writer 
(so  far  as  observed  through  a  key-hole)  an  elderly  man  in  glitter- 
ing raiment,  and  of  a  most  benign  countenance.  By  good  fortune 
I  heard  him,  as  he  came  up  the  stairs,  discourse  to  the  landlady 
how  he  had  known  me  and  my  father  in  England  six  long  years 
ago.  Immediately  it  struck  me  that  I  had  not  in  stock  a  reason- 
able watertight  excuse  for  having  grown  in  six  years  from  a  tall 
dark  youth  into  a  light  man  of  middle  height ;  so  I  retired  to  my 
bedroom  for  a  while  to  think  it  over.  As,  however,  he  seated 
himself  at  the  table  and  began  to  write,  I  even  let  him  finish, 
and  so  depart.  Here  is  what  I  found : — 

' "  How  is  this,  dear  lad  ?  So  long  in  Frankfort  without  coming 
to  me  ?  But  it  may  be  after  all  you  are  not  to  blame,  as  I  have  been 
away.  The  review  is  to-morrow  and  I  count  on  your  assistance. 
You  dine  with  us  after.  The  Conference  will  be  on  the  two  follow- 
ing days.  On  Monday  we  go  into  camp  and  you  will  remain  on 
my  staff.  Come  to  the  barracks  in  uniform  to-morrow  morning 
at  ten  o'clock.  I  will  send  a  charger  for  you. — VON  STOLZFELD." 

'  Now  there  is  an  invitation !  Fancy  me  on  a  charger,  armed 
cap-a-pie,  setting  squadrons  in  the  field  ! ' 

I  could  not  stop  to  explain  this  note — indeed,  I  wanted  more 
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light  on  it  myself,  and  hastily  turned  to  the  two  letters  from 
England.  The  one  was  from  my  Colonel,  giving  me  a  fortnight's 
extension  of  leave,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  summer 
manoeuvres  of  a  German  army  corps.  The  other  was  from  my 
father,  a  long  letter  which  required  careful  reading  between  the 
lines  ;  but  at  length  the  whole  situation  became  clear. 

'  Now  then,'  I  cried,  < I  am  ready  to  expound.  We  shall  want 
all  our  wits,  I  can  tell  you,  to  get  clear  out  of  this  jungle ;  and  to 
set  you  on  the  track  I  must  first  recall  a  few  facts.  Enter 
Prologue.  When  I  met  you  at  Beilangen  I  was  drifting  towards 
Frankfort.  I  told  you  I  was  in  the  engineers,  but  I  didn't 
tell  you  that  my  object  in  coming  here  was  partly  professional. 
You  know  that  in  field-engineering  these  Germans  go  ahead, 
and  I  wanted  to  see  some  of  their  notions.  A  Military 
Science  Conference  was  to  be  held  in  Frankfort  this  summer  to 
discuss  new  ideas  and  inventions,  and  through  General  von 
Stolzfeld,  who  is  in  command  here,  I  had  the  rare  chance  of  being 
invited.  Six  years  ago  this  General  (then  Major)  von  Stolzfeld 
was  a  guest  of  my  father's  at  our  place  in  the  country.  I  had 
that  summer  got  my  commission,  and  the  Major  took  me  up  very 
warmly.  He  has  often  inquired  after  me  since,  and  so  when  I 
was  coming  abroad  my  father  let  him  know  that  I  should  be 
passing  through  Frankfort  about  the  time  of  the  Conference,  and 
it  was  understood  that  I  was  to  be,  in  some  way,  his  guest.  I 
was  first  going  for  a  month  or  two  to  the  Black  Forest,  but  that  I 
had  to  give  up.  I  heard  that  the  General  was  away  from  his 
command  here  for  a  time,  which  was  lucky,  for  I  could  not  of 
course  have  called  upon  him  in  the  person  of  you.  Indeed  only 
yesterday  I  felt  sure  of  getting  safe  back  to  England  before  he 
should  know  of  my  having  been  here.  But  my  excellent  father 
in  his  zeal  has  countermined  me.  Here  he  has  been  correspond- 
ing behind  my  back  with  the  General,  and  between  them  both, 
after  all  my  burrowing,  it  is  I  that  am  hoisted  into  the  air.  But 
now  for  the  box.' 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  it  contained  my  uniform. 

When  the  whole  programme  was  revealed  in  its  completeness, 
we  sat  down,  my  friend  and  I,  and  stared  blankly  at  each  other 
for  some  seconds. 

*  What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  ? ' 

The  question  was  addressed  rather  to  the  listening  universe 
than  to  him,  but  he  couldn't  tell  that. 
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*  Do  ?     Write  a  line  to  old  Goldfuss  to  have  your  traps  packed 
and  sent  here.     There's  a  spare  room.     We'll  change  names  again 
to-night  going  to  bed  ;  it  will  come  in  quite  naturally  as  part  of 
the  undressing.' 

*  Quite  impossible ! '  I  returned.     '  After  I  have  been  treated 
like  a  son  of  the  house  ?      No,  I  cannot  end  this  acquaintance 
with  quite  as  light  a  heart  as  I  began  it.     I  am  ashamed  of  the 
deception  I  have  already  practised.     My  mind  is  made  up.     In  a 
few  days  I  return  to  England,  and,  once  away,  they  will  never  see 
or  hear  of  me  again.     I  have  vowed  to  heaven  they  shall  never 
know  what  a  miserable  impostor  I  have  been;  though  heaven 
only  knows  what  it  will  cost  me  to  keep  that  vow.' 

A  sudden  change  came  over  my  friend  in  look  and  voice. 
*  And  why,'  he  said  gently,  '  did  you  give  me  no  hint  of  this 
before  ? ' 

'  Part  of  the  general  falseness,  I  suppose,'  I  answered  gloomily. 
,  He  stood  for  some  minutes  at  the  window  looking  down  upon 
the  street.  Then  turning  slowly  round  and  looking  me  earnestly 
in  the  eyes  he  said,  'Telemachus,  listen  to  the  counsel  of  the  aged. 
Break  that  vow  to  heaven.  Declare  yourself  at  once,  cost  what  it 
may.' 

*  I  will  not,'  I  replied.     *  For  me  the  only  way  back  to  self- 
respect  is  simply  to  pay  the  fitting  penalty  to  the  full.     I  have 
thought  it  over  more  deeply  than  you  imagine.     You  see,  you  do 
not  know  them,  cannot  tell  what  I  owe  to  them.' 

*  I  understand.    But  remember  I  gave  this  advice ;  it  is  a  long 
way  better  than  your  remedy.     Well,  now  we  shall  have  to  see 
how  we  can  baffle  the  General.     What  story  can  we  offer  him 
worthy  of  his  acceptance  ? ' 

This  instant  return  to  cynicism  jarred  like  a  false  chord.  I 
think  I  was  disappointed  that  he  did  not  try  to  shake  my  resolve, 
though  it  had  been  most  deliberately  formed,  and  never  was  more 
firmly  fixed  in  my  mind  than  at  that  moment.  The  word  *  baffle ' 
particularly  irritated  me.  It  assumed  that  I  was  going  to  cheat 
this  kind  old  friend,  and,  what  was  worse,  commit  myself  to  a 
whole  romance  of  pitiful  lies  when  I  got  home,  to  delude  my 
father  and  my  Colonel.  I  paced  the  room.  No  honest  way 
seemed  open.  At  length,  of  the  two  before  me,  I  chose  what 
seemed  to  be  the  less  tangled  path. 

'  No,'  I  said,  '  I  can't  do  that.  Go  to  the  review  I  will.  Any- 
way, it  will  be  my  last  act  of  imposture.  The  camp-out  I  can 
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fairly  decline :  that  was  an  afterthought  to  which  I  am  in  no  way 
bound.  But  I  won't  baffle  the  General,  that  I  swear.' 

My  friend  was  really  relieved  by  this  decision.  He  stood 
ready  to  come  to  my  rescue,  and  would  probably  have  brought  me 
off  in  triumph.  But  he  was  honestly  grieved  at  the  trouble  in 
which  his  brilliant  manoeuvres  had  already  involved  me — troubles 
the  nature  of  which  his  quick  instinct  pretty  accurately  divined. 

s  You  are  right,'  he  assented,  '  though  I  don't  quite  see  how 
you  are  going  to  manage  it.  Meantime,  may  I  beg  of  you  not  to 
spend  all  your  pity  on  yourself  ?  Have  an  ear  for  my  woes,  which 
are  yet  to  tell. 

Messmate,  hear  a  brother  traitor  sing  the  dangers  of  deceit. 

A  few  evenings  ago  I  was  in  the  billiard-room  of  yon  hotel.  My 
companion,  to  whom  I  am  known  only  as  St.  John,  addressed  me^ 
across  the  table.  In  an  instant  that  potent  name  raised  the  fiend 
in  the  form  of  a  youngster  of  seventeen,  who  had  been  watching 
our  game.  He  came  up  to  me. 

6 "  Are  you  Captain  St.  John,  of  the  engineers  ?  " 

'  I  nodded. 

* "  My  name  is  Mclrvine  ;  I  am  the  brother  of  the  man  whose 
life  you  saved." 

*  I  was  on  the  point  of  asking  sympathetically  when  and  where 
this  happened,  but,  checking  myself,  I  told  him  how  happy  I  was 
to  make  his  acquaintance.     He  followed  me  into  the  hall;  told 
me  his  mother  was  upstairs, — that  it  would  be  a  never-ending 
pleasure  to  her  if  I  would  but  come  up, — that  she  worshipped  the 
very  name  of  St.  John, — and  that  she  was  going  to  seek  me  out 
the  very  first  thing  on  her  return  to  England,  but  had  been  abroad 
the  last  twelve  months  for  her  health.     I  took  out  my  watch  to 
support  me  in  the  opinion  that  I  was  already  more  than  half  an 
hour  late  for  an  important  engagement.   Fatal  indiscretion !    The 
nimble  eye  of  that  youth  was  on  it.    "  We  heard,"  he  cried, "  that 
the  officers  of  the  ship  gave  you  a  watch.      Is  that  it  ?      May  I 
look  at  it  ?  "     To  please  him,  and  gain  time  for  myself,  I  took  off 
the  reward  of  bravery  and  handed  it  to  him.    He  read  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  without  more  ado  bounded  up  the  stairs,  watch  in  hand, 
crying  out  that  he  must  show  it  to  her,  and  adding  maliciously 
from  the  first  landing  that  I  should  have  to  come  up  and  fetch  it. 
It  was  no  use  being  angry,  so  I  put  a  good  face  on  it  and  went  up. 

*  Oh  !  my  friend,  the  protracted  agony  of  that  interview  !    How 
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many  times  did  I  wish  that  I  had  left  her  son  to  die.  It  wasn't 
the  humiliation  of  taking  credit  for  what  I  hadn't  done.  Never 
think  that.  Our  exchange  gave  me  a  right  to  all  your  heroism 
for  the  time  being,  but,  confound  it,  I  had  to  find  out  bit  by  bit 
what  it  was  I  had  heroically  done.  When  at  last  I  knew  for  cer- 
tain that  I  had  dived  for  him  in  and  out  of  a  shoal  of  sharks  off 
Bermuda,  then,  indeed,  I  was  able  to  echo  her  devout  thanks  that 
we  were  both  saved.  But  I  am  really  at  heart  sorry  for  her.  In 
England  she  will  follow  you  up,  to  discover  that  she  wept  upon 
the  wrong  man's  shoulder ;  but  say  what  you  can  for  me.  Tell 
her  that  I  honestly  handed  over  to  you  this  ring,  which  she  gave 
me  to  keep  for  her  sake.' 

So  there  was  at  least  one  comic  scene  in  our  Tragedy  of  Errors 
over  which  we  were  entitled  to  a  hearty  laugh.  Before  parting  it 
was  settled  that  I  should  be  there  early  the  next  morning  to  get 
into  my  uniform.  The  war-horse  was  to  be  there  for  me  shortly 
before  ten  o'clock. 

In  the  morning  everything  fell  to  my  wish.  At  our  early 
breakfast  Herr  Groldfuss  announced  that  he  was  going  to  drive 
Adelaide  into  the  country  to  spend  a  day  with  his  sister.  Fried- 
rich  was  of  course  going  to  the  review.  I  quietly  remarked  that 
it  was  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  call  upon  an  old  friend  of  my 
father's.  The  boy's  disappointment  found  vent  in  a  cutting 
ppeech . 

£  That's  only  an  excuse  to  get  out  of  looking  at  soldiers ;  you 
know  you  hate  them.  What  fun  if  your  father's  friend  is  going, 
and  makes  you  go  with  him  after  all.' 

I  replied  audaciously,  '  He's  certain  to  go,  Friedrich ;  he's  the 
general  in  command.  He'll  make  me  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
you'll  see  me  in  uniform  galloping  about  with  orders.' 

This  pleased  the  boy,  and  he  laughingly  promised  to  look  out 
for  me.  I  mounted  at  the  lodgings,  and  rode  to  the  barracks. 
The  General  took  all  the  blame  to  himself  of  our  not  having  met 
before,  and  playfully  complimented  himself  on  his  new  aide-de- 
camp.  I  pass  by  the  details  of  the  review.  I  did  see  Friedrich 
once  as  I  galloped  past,  and  he  saw  me,  but  my  novel  uniform 
caught  his  eye,  and  my  face  escaped. 

At  the  dinner  I  was  an  honoured  guest.  The  General  placed 
me  by  him,  and  presented  me  to  everyone.  I  found  so  much 
frank  good-fellowship  amongst  my  new  comrades  that  my  self- 
denying  ordinance  was  nearly  being  broken,  but  I  was  bent  on 
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being  a  martyr  my  own  way,  and  resisted  all  entreaty  to  join 
them  in  camp. 

After  dinner  I  moved  off  into  the  reception-room  with  a  group 
of  officers,  and  we  continued  our  conversation  there.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  we  should  form  a  party  for  Kriegspiel,  and,  finding  that 
I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  game,  a  major  of  artillery  chose  me  for 
his  partner,  challenging  two  other  officers.  We  chose  our  arbiter, 
and  placed  our  forces  in  the  field.  Soon  a  group  of  interested 
spectators  closed  around  us,  discussing  in  undertones  the  chances 
of  the  game,  and  criticising  the  generalship  on  both  sides.  We 
were  decidedly  getting  the  worst  of  it,  and  should  soon  have  had 
to  fall  back,  when  a  movement  occurred  to  me.  In  doubt  whether 
it  was  very  rash  or  very  sagacious,  I  rapidly  sketched  my  plan  on 
paper  and  handed  it  to  my  chief.  He  glanced  at  it,  smiled,  and 
shook  his  head,  but  I  saw  directly  that  he  was  nevertheless  pre- 
paring to  carry  it  out.  The  enemy  was  surprised,  and  soon  after 
overpowered.  The  major  was  delighted,  and  exhibited  the  paper 
to  show  that  the  credit  was  mine.  I  was  warmly  and  loudly  com- 
plimented, and  the  cheers  of  triumph  brought  up  three  or  four 
elderly  officers  who  had  been  standing  not  far  off.  The  major 
replaced  the  troops  as  they  were,  and  insisted  on  my  working  again 
through  the  final  evolutions.  Murmurs  of  approval  followed  each 
movement,  and  just  as  I  had  crumpled  up  the  enemy  and  was 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  these  crossed  and  medalled 
veterans  on  my  brilliant  exploit,  I  was  aware  that  Adelaide  was 
looking  down  upon  me  with  her  serious  quiet  eyes.  She  was 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  General  von  Stolzfeld. 

'  Splendidly  won  ! '  he  cried ;  '  I  am  proud  of  my  English  aide- 
de-camp.  Here,  as  his  crown  of  victory,  I  present  him  to  this 
young  lady.  You  will  not  like  Captain  St.  John  the  worse,  Miss 
Goldfuss,  for  having  beaten  your  countrymen  in  fair  fight,  nor 
yet,  I  think,  for  being  an  old  friend  of  mine.' 

She  was  very  pale,  but  received  me  with  an  easy  grace,  saying 
with  a  smile,  *  Both  those  are  faults,  General,  which  I  can  forgive.' 

Then,  touching  me  on  the  shoulder,  *  Go,  you  two,'  he  said, 
*  and  dance  ;  the  music  is  j  list  beginning  in  the  gallery.' 

We  walked  there  in  silence.  Her  hand  gently  disengaged 
itself  from  my  arm.  Without  looking  up  she  said,  in  an  under- 
tone, but  with  every  word  distinct,  *  Which  is  the  true,  Mr.  Walter 
Erandt,  or  Captain  St.  John  ?  ' 

I  answered,  *  I  am  Captain  St.  John.' 
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In  the  same  undertone,  *  My  father  is  here,  will  you  take  me 
to  him  ? ' 

He  was  in  conversation  with  two  or  three  gentlemen.  With- 
out the  slightest  indication  of  surprise  he  watched  me  approach 
with  his  daughter.  She  introduced  me  in  a  few  words — '  Papa, 
this  is  Captain  St.  John,  an  English  officer,  who  is  an  old  friend 
of  General  von  Stolzfeld's.' 

The  banker  received  me  with  polite  cordiality,  inquiring  to 
what  arm  of  the  service  I  belonged,  and  how  long  I  had  known 
his  friend  the  General.  After  exchanging  a  few  ordinary  phrases 
I  withdrew,  and  returned  to  the  ante-room. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  I  observed  Herr  Gold- 
fuss  and  the  General  in  earnest  talk  together.  Later  on,  the 
banker  passing  behind  me  dropped  the  whisper  that  their  carriage 
was  ready,  if  I  wished  to  accompany  them.  I  went  to  bid  the 
General  good-night. 

'  Then  you  are  going  ?  '  he  said  ;  *  that  is  better.  To  morrow 
early  I  see  you.  Remember,  the  order  to-night  is  "  Vorwdrts  I  " 

The  tone  and  the  kindly  smile  were  full  of  meaning.  I 
understood. 

I  descended,  and  we  drove  home  in  profound  silence.  When 
we  reached  the  drawing-room  the  banker,  turning  to  me,  said,  '  It 
is  not  late,  unless  Captain  St.  John  wishes  to  retire  ; '  to  which  I 
replied,  *  Not  if  Miss  Goldfuss  will  consent  to  remain.'  Adelaide 
moved  slowly  to  the  piano,  which  was  open,  and  began  to  play,  as 
if  quite  unconscious  of  our  meaning.  I  was  beyond  all  measure 
grateful  to  her.  It  was  not  that  I  wanted  to  gain  time.  I  had 
never  been  in  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  what  I  should  do,  and  I 
was  quite  ready  at  that  moment  to  do  it.  But  the  act,  simple  as 
it  was,  charmed  me  by  its  delicate  fitness  as  a  prelude.  It  seemed 
at  once  to  place  us  in  our  ordinary  relations  to  each  other,  and  to 
pass  over  that  evening's  incident  as  a  casual  interruption.  But 
more  than  that,  I  heard  her  speaking  to  me  in  the  music.  The 
very  heart  of  my  delight  in  listening  to  her  had  always  been  that 
at  the  piano  she  revealed  her  inward  self.  Not  only  in  her  choice 
of  themes,  but  in  the  new  voice  with  which  her  most  familiar 
melodies  would  sometimes  speak  to  us,  I  could  trace  her  varying 
moods  ;  and  that  she  was  unconscious  of  so  betraying  them  made 
their  grace  of  movement  the  more  perfect.  And  now  first  her  light 
touch  on  the  keys  told  me  that  she  was  pleased  at  my  wishing  her 
to  remain ;  soon  a  few  uncertain  chords,  which  seemed  to  be 
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wandering  in  search  of  some  hidden  melody,  showed  that  her 
imagination  was  vainly  seeking  to  find  the  solution  of  all  this 
mystery.  Gradually  a  confident  clear  tone  rang  out,  which  spoke 
of  a  courage  which  had  grown  up  within  her  thoughts.  I  knew 
then  that  through  it  all  she  trusted  me. 

Abruptly  the  music  ceased,  and  she  moved  to  a  sofa  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  room.  I  began.  The  story  I  told  was  that  which  I 
have  written.  I  made  no  comment ;  offered  no  excuse.  '  And 
now,'  I  said  at  last,  *  I  have  told  my  tale,  and  shall  be  ever  grate- 
ful to  the  accident  that  has  forced  me  to  tell  it.  Within  three 
days  I  should  have  left  this  house,  thinking  myself  unworthy  to 
return,  ashamed  ever  to  claim  as  my  own  the  friendship  that  has 
been  so  freely  offered  me  ;  and  I  should  have  borne  my  penalty 
in  silence.  However  you  regard  me,  I  am  thankful  to  be  saved 
from  this.' 

For  a  few  moments  no  one  stirred.  Adelaide  then  rose  from 
her  seat,  took  her  gloves  and  fan,  and  retired.  I  sat  waiting  for 
the  banker  to  break  the  silence.  My  part  was  over. 

For  some  minutes  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  his  head  bent 
forward,  and  one  hand  in  his  breast — his  attitude  when  listening 
— and  then  raising  himself,  said  no  more  and  no  less  than  as 
follows : — 

'You  are  much  to  blame.  You  have  run  in  debt  to  your 
honour  deeper  and  deeper  each  day,  and  to  save  yourself  have 
borrowed  at  ruinous  interest.  Thank  God  you  have  not  run  away 
to  escape  your  creditors.  So  far  as  my  claim  extends  I  can  forgive 
you  all.  At  heart  I  know  you  to  be  honest  and  frank ;  I  speak 
of  your  nature  which  has  in  this  house  worn  no  disguise.  There- 
fore, you  and  I,  we  part  friends.  To-morrow  you  go  to  stay  with 
General  von  Stolzfeld.  After  breakfast  the  carriage  will  be  at 
your  service.' 

So  I  was  released  from  bonds  which  galled  and  oppressed  me. 
I  seemed  at  one  bound  to  have  regained  my  freedom,  and  the 
happiness  of  that  moment  is  indescribable.  I  had  never  doubted 
the  banker's  generosity,  if  once  he  could  believe  that  thoiigh  I 
had  lived  in  disguise  in  his  house,  I  had  not  been  disloyal.  And 
he  did  believe  it  without  evidence,  or  rather  against  the  evidence. 
I  had  not  lost  my  caste,  I  was  not  counted  an  adventurer  or  a 
lurking  spy.  I  still  had  his  friendship,  which  I  had  daily  learnt 
more  to  prize.  I  might  claim  it  hereafter  in  my  own  name,  I 
might  even But  no,  not  yet.  As  yet  my  heart  reached  no 
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higher  than  to  the  hope  that  Adelaide's  pardon  might  be  as  free 
and  as  generous  as  her  father's.  I  had  no  claim  on  even  this. 

4  You  and  I,  we  part  friends.'  It  was  thus  exactly.  We  must 
needs  part,  and  that  at  once,  since  a  tutor  by  usurpation  had  there 
no  right  of  dwelling.  Friends  we  had  always  been;  and  the 
cordial  words  which  passed  between  us  as  I  rose  to  retire  touched 
without  hesitancy  on  the  future. 

In  the  morning  Friedrich  came  into  my  room  as  usual  to  call 
me  for  our  early  ride.  I  awoke  to  find  him  in  a  dream,  staring 
at  my  uniform  and  sword.  I  bade  him  sit  on  my  bed  while  I  told 
him  shortly  how  things  had  come  about.  The  story  had  too  much 
the  air  of  an  adventure  not  to  amuse  his  boy's  fancy,  but  not 
even  his  fondness  for  me  blinded  him  to  the  discredit  of  being  a 
sham.  When,  however,  he  learnt  that  his  father  had  forgiven 
me,  he  began  to  think  I  might  be  pardoned  even  the  horrid  hum- 
bug of  pretending  that  I  knew  nothing  about  soldiers.  Then, 
with  a  roguish  solemnity  he  reminded  me  that  officers  who  had 
broken  their  parole  had  to  give  up  their  swords,  and  so  saying  he 
seized  mine  and  ran  off  with  it. 

Having  to  get  my  baggage  together  made  me  late  in  descend- 
ing, and  rather  to  my  relief  I  found  the  breakfast-room  deserted. 
The  banker  had  left  a  pencilled  note,  excusing  himself  on  the 
plea  of  pressing  business,  and  begging  me  to  call  upon  him  at 
the  bank  before  leaving  Frankfort. 

The  carriage  was  announced.  I  was  ready  at  all  points  save 
two — I  had  not  taken  leave  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  I  had 
not  recovered  my  sword.  I  was  standing  in  the  hall  irresolute 
when  I  saw  Adelaide  descending  the  stairs  carrying  the  sword. 
Advancing  towards  me,  the  sweet  smile  in  her  eyes  softening  the 
merited  severity  of  her  words,  she  said  gravely,  '  Captain  St. 
John  has  forfeited  his  sword,  but  it  is  returned  to  him.  So  wear 
it  henceforth  that  both  your  friends  and  your  enemies  may  know 
you  to  be  a  soldier.' 

If  I  bent  over  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  it  was  an  act  of  homage 
due  to  the  queen  who  restored  me  to  my  lost  honours.  So  we 
parted,  and  my  heart  was  at  peace. 

My  tutorship  was  at  an  end.  I  drove  to  the  General's  and 
remained  with  him  at  his  quarters  for  a  few  days.  He  preserved 
a  delicate  silence  concerning  everything  that  had  happened  since 
I  left  England.  I  then  went  with  him  into  camp  and  took  my 
share  of  duty  on  his  staff. 
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The  day  that  the  camp  was  to  be  broken  up  I  was  waiting  in 
his  tent  as  he  was  writing.  When  he  had  finished  and  sealed  the 
letter  he  said,  *  Here  is  the  last  service,  St.  John,  that  I  require 
of  you.  I  wish  to  effect  a  combination,  and  I  know  I  can  trust 
you.  Take  this  despatch  to  your  tent,  read  it,  and  carry  out  its 
instructions.' 

I  took  it,  broke  the  seal,  and  read  : 

4  If,  as  my  old  heart  tells  me,  you  love  our  Adelaide,  ride 
straight  to  her  father  and  boldly  ask  leave  to  win  her.' 

I  returned  in  haste  to  his  tent. 

1  This,  sir,'  he  said  in  a  stern  voice,  '  is  not  obeying  orders. 
What  brings  you  back  here  ?  ' 

'  You  can  hardly  be  aware,  General '  I  began. 

4  Of  what  ?  '  he  interrupted.  f  Of  your  late  campaign  ?  Do 
you  think  me  so  poor  a  strategist  as  not  to  have  surveyed  my 
ground  ?  True,  my  lad,  I  can  promise  you  nothing.  I  dare  not 
speak  for  her.  Of  her  heart  I  know  at  this  moment  no  more 
than  that,  like  her  father's,  it  can  generously  forgive  a  fault.' 
Then,  seeing  me  about  to  speak,  '  In  one  word,'  he  said,  '  do  you 
love  her  or  no  ?  ' 

<  I  do.' 

'  Then  on,  my  lad,  and  win  the  girl  who  gave  you  back  your 
sword.  I  once  was  young ' 

I  wrung  his  hand  and  was  off.  A  few  minutes  later  I  crossed 
him  in  the  camp  as  I  cantered  by. 

Hanging  on  my  wall  before  me  is  a  portrait  of  our  dear  old 
friend,  just  as  I  then  saw  him,  turning  half  round  in  his  saddle 
and  with  a  cheery  wave  of  his  sword  pointing  me  the  way  to 
victory ;  and  as  I  write  our  little  Fritz  is  standing  looking  up  at 
that  portrait  and  saying  to  Adelaide,  as  he  flourishes  my  paper- 
knife,  <  Me  dodpa  Tosfelt.' 
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